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have  derived  in  this  task  from  my  German  translator, 
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most  conscieutioiis  and  accurate  scholars  with  whom  I 
have  ever  been  in  communication.  In  the  controver- 
sial part  of  the  first  chapter,  which  has  given  rise  to  a 
good  deal  of  angry  discussion,  four  or  five  lines  which 
stood  in  the  former  editions  have  been  omitted,  and 
three  or  four  short  passages  have,  been  inserted,  eluci- 
dating or  supporting  positions  which  had  been  misun- 
derstood or  contested. 

January  1877. 
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The  questions  with  which  an  historian  of  Morals  i? 
chiefly  concerned  are  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  moral  standard  and  in  the  moral  type. 
By  the  first,  I  understand  the  degrees  in  which,  in 
diflferent  ages,  recognised  virtues  have  been  enjoined 
and  practised.  By  the  second,  I  imderstand  the  rela- 
tire  importance  that  in  different  ages  has  been 
attached  to  different  virtues.  Thus,  for  example,  a 
Roman  of  the  age  of  Pliny,  an  Englishman  of  the  age 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  an  Englishman  of  our  own  day, 
would  all  agree  in  regarding  humanity  as  a  virtue,  and 
its  opposite  as  a  vice  ;  but  their  judgments  of  the  acts 
which  are  compatible  with  a  humane  disposition  would 
be  widely  different.  A  humane  man  of  the  first  period 
might  derive  a  keen  enjoyment  from  those  gladiatorial 
games,  which  an  Englishman,  even  in  the  days  of  the 
Tudors,  would  regard  as  atrociously  barbarous  ;  and 
thi8  last  would,  in  his  turn,  acquiesce  in  many  sports 
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wbicii  would  now  be  emphatically  condemned.  And, 
in  addition  to  this  change  of  standard,  there  is  a  con- 
tinual change  in  the  order  of  precedence  which  is 
given  to  virtues.  Patriotism,  chastity,  charity,  and 
humility  are  examples  of  virtues,  each  of  which  has  in 
some  ages  been  brought  forward  as  of  the  most 
supreme  and  transcendent  importance,  and  the  very 
basis  of  a  virtuous  character,  and  in  other  ages  been 
thrown  into  the  background,  and  reckoned  among  the 
minor  graces  of  a  noble  life.  The  heroic  virtues,  the 
amiable  virtues,  and  what  are  called  more  especially 
the  religious  virtues,  form  distinct  groups,  to  which,  in 
different  periods,  different  degrees  of  prominence  have 
been  assigned ;  and  the  nature,  causes,  and  conse- 
quences of  these  changes  in  the  moral  type  are  among 
the  most  important  branches  of  history. 

In  estimating,  however,  the  moral  condition  of  an 
age,  it  is  not  suflBcieut  to  examine  the  ideal  of  moral- 
ists. It  is  necessary  also  to  enquire  how  far  that  ideal 
has  been  realised  among  the  people.  The  corruption 
of  a  nation  is  often  reflected  in  the  indulgent  and 
selfish  ethics  of  its  teachers ;  but  it  sometimes  pro- 
duces a  reaction,  and  impels  the  moralist  to  an  ascetic- 
ism which  is  the  extreme  opposite  of  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  society.  The  means  which  moral  teachers 
possess  of  acting  upon  their  fellows,  vary  greatly  in 
their  uatui-e  and  efficacy,  and  the  age  of  the  highest 
moral  teaching  is  often  not  that  of  the  highest  general 
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level  of  practice.  Sometimes  we  find  a  kind  of  aris- 
tocracy of  virtue,  exhibiting  the  most  refined  excel- 
lence in  their  teaching  and  in  their  actions,  but 
exercising  scarcely  any  appreciable  influence  upon  the 
mass  of  the  community.  Sometimes  we  find  moralists 
of  a  much  less  heroic  order,  whose  influence  has  per- 
meated every  section  of  society.  In  addition,  therefore, 
to  the  type  and  standard  of  morals  inculcated  by  the 
teachers,  an  historian  must  investigate  the  realised 
morals  of  the  people. 

The  three  questions  I  have  now  briefly  indicated 
are  those  which  I  have  especially  regarded  in  examin- 
ing the  moral  history  of  Europe  between  Augustus 
and  Charlemagne.  As  a  preliminary  to  this  enquiry,  I 
have  discussed  at  some  length  the  rival  theories  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  obligations  of  morals,  and  have 
also  endeavoured  to  show  what  virtues  are  especially 
appropriate  to  each  successive  stage  of  civilisation,  in 
order  that  we  may  afterwards  ascertain  to  what  extent 
the  natural  evolution  has  been  affected  by  special 
agencies.  I  have  then  followed  the  moral  liistory  of 
the  Pagan  Empire,  reviewing  the  Stoical,  the  Eclectic, 
and  the  Egyptian  philosophies,  that  in  turn  flourished, 
showing  in  what  respects  they  were  the  products  or  ex- 
pressions of  the  general  condition  of  society,  tracing 
their  influence  in  many  departments  of  legislation  and 
literature,  and  investigating  the  causes  of  the  deep- 
seated    corruption    which    baffled    all   the   efforts   of 
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emperors  and  philosophers.  The  triumph  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  Europe  next  demands  our  atten- 
tion. In  treating  this  subject,  I  have  endeavoured,  for 
the  most  part,  to  exclude  all  considerations  of  a  purely 
theological  or  controversial  character,  all  discussions 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  faith  in  Palestine,  and 
concerning  the  first  type  of  its  doctrine,  and  to  regard 
the  Churcli  simply  as  a  moral  agent,  exercising  its  in- 
iiuence  in  Europe.  Confining  myself  within  these 
limits,  r  have  examined  the  manner  in  which  tlie  cir- 
cumstance3  of  the  Pagan  Empire  impeded  or  assisted 
its  growth,  the  nature  of  the  opposition  it  had  to 
encounter,  the  transformations  it  underwent  under  the 
influence  of  prosperity,  of  the  ascetic  enthusiasm,  and 
of  the  barbarian  invasions,  and  the  many  ways  in 
which  it  determined  the  moral  condition  of  society. 
The  growing  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  the 
history  of  charity,  the  formation  of  the  legends  of  the 
hagiology,  the  effects  of  asceticism  upon  civic  and 
domestic  virtues,  the  moral  influence  of  monasteries, 
the  ethics  of  the  intellect,  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the 
decaying  Christian  Empire  and  of  the  barbarian  king- 
doms that  i-eplaced  it,  the  gradual  apotheosis  of  secular 
rank,  and  the  first  stages  of  that  military  Christianity 
which  attained  its  climax  at  the  Crusades,  have  been 
all  discussed  with  more  or  less  detail ;  and  I  have 
concluded  my  work  by  reviewing  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  position  of  women,  and   in 
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the  moral  questions  connected   with    the    relations  of 
the  sexes. 

In  investigating  these  numerous  subjects,  it  has 
occasionally,  though  rarely,  happened  that  my  path 
has  intersected  that  which  I  had  pursued  in  a  former 
work,  and  in  two  or  three  instances  I  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  repeat  facts  to  which  1  had  there  briefly 
referred.  I  have  thought  that  sucli  a  course  was 
preferable  to  presenting  the  subject  shorn  of  some 
material  incident,  or  to  falling  into  what  has  always 
the  appearance  of  an  unpleasing  egotism,  by  appealing 
unnecessarily  to  my  own  writings.  Although  the 
history  of  the  period  I  have  traced  has  never,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  been  written  from  exactly  the  point  of 
view  which  I  have  adopted,  I  have,  of  course,  been  for 
the  most  part  moving  over  familiar  ground,  which 
has  been  often  and  ably  investigated ;  and  any  origin- 
ality that  may  be  found  in  this  work  must  lie,  not  so 
much  in  the  facts  which  have  been  exhumed,  as  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  grouped,  and  in  the 
significance  that  has  been  ascribed  to  them.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  acknowledge  the  more  impoi-tant  works 
from  which  I  have  derived  assistance  ;  and  if  I  have 
not  always  done  so,  I  trust  the  reader  will  ascribe  it  to 
the  great  multitude  of  the  special  histories  relating 
to  the  subjects  I  have  treated,  to  my  unwillingness 
bo  overload  my  pages  with  too  numerous  references,  and 
perhaps,  in   some  cases,  to  the  difficulty  that  all  who 
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have  been  much  occupied  with  a  single  department 
of  history  must  sometimes  have,  in  distinguishing 
the  ideas  which  have  sprung  from  their  own  reflec- 
tions, from  those  which  have  been  derived  from 
books. 

There  is  one  writer,  however,  whom  I  must  especi- 
ally mention,  for  his  name  occurs  continually  in  the 
following  pages,  and  his  memory  has  been  more  fre- 
quently, and  in  these  latter  months  more  sadly,  present 
to  my  mind  than  any  other.  Brilliant  and  numerous 
as  are  the  works  of  the  late  Dean  Miimau,  it  was  those 
only  who  had  the  great  privilege  of  his  friendship,  who 
could  fully  realise  the  amazing  extent  and  variety  of 
his  knowledge  ;  the  calm,  luminous,  and  delicate  judg- 
ment which  he  carried  into  so  many  spheres ;  the 
inimitable  grace  and  tact  of  his  conversation,  corus- 
cating with  the  happiest  anecdotes,  and  the  brightest 
and  yet  the  gentlest  humour ;  and,  what  was  per- 
haps more  remarkable  than  any  single  faculty,  the 
admirable  harmony  and  symmetry  of  his  mind  and 
character,  so  free  from  all  the  disproportion,  and  ec- 
centricity, and  exaggeration  that  sometimes  make 
even  genius  assume  the  formi  of  a  splendid  disease. 
They  can  never  forget  those  yet  higher  attributes, 
which  rendered  him  so  unspeakably  reverend  to  all 
who  knew  him  well — his  fervent  love  of  truth,  his  wide 
tolerance,   his  large,   geneious,  and    masculine  judg- 
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caents  of  men  and  things ;  his  almost  instinctive  per- 
ception of  the  good  that  is  latent  in  each  opposing 
party,  his  disdain  for  the  noisy  triumphs  and  the 
fleeticg  popularity  of  mere  sectarian  strife,  the  fond 
and  touching  affection  with  which  he  dwelt  upon  the 
images  of  the  past,  combining,  even  in  extreme  old 
age,  with  the  keenest  and  most  hopeful  insight  into 
the  progressive  movements  of  his  time,  and  with  a  rare 
power  of  winning  the  confidence  and  reading  the 
thoughts  of  the  youngest  about  him.  That  such  a 
writer  should  have  devoted  himself  to  the  department 
of  history,  which  more  than  any  other  has  been  dis- 
torted by  ignorance,  puerility,  and  dishonesty,  I  con- 
ceive to  be  one  of  the  happiest  facts  in  English 
literature,  and  (though  sometimes  diverging  from  his 
vdews)  in  many  parts  of  the  following  work  I  have 
largely  availed  myself  of  his  researches. 

I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that  this  book  is 
likely  to  encounter  much,  and  probably  angry,  con- 
tradiction from  different  quarters  and  on  different 
gi-ounds.  It  is  strongly  opposed  to  a  school  of  moral 
philosophy  which  is  at  present  extremely  influential 
in  England ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  many  faults  that 
may  be  found  in  its  execution,  its  very  plan  must 
make  it  displeasing  to  many.  Its  subject  necessarily 
includes  questions  on  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
for  an  English   writer    to   touch,  and   the  portion  of 
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history  with  which  it  is  concerned  has  been  obscureil 
by  no  common  measm-e  of  misrepresentation  and 
passion.  I  have  endeavoured  to  carry  into  it  a  judi- 
cial impartiality,  and  I  trast  that  the  attempt,  howeve? 
imperfect,  may  not  be  wholly  useless  to  my  readers. 

London  March:  1869. 
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EUEOPEAN    M0EAL8, 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE   NATURAL   HISTORY   OP   MORALS. 

A  BRIEF  ENQUIRY  into  the  nature  and  foundations  of  morals 
appears  an  obvious,  and,  indeed,  almost  an  indispensable 
preliminary,  to  any  examination  of  the  moral  progress  of 
Europe.  Unfortunately,  however,  such  an  enquiry  is  beset 
with  serious  difficulties,  arising  in  part  from  the  extreme 
multiplicity  of  detail  which  systems  of  moral  philosophy 
present,  and  in  part  from  a  fundamental  antagonism  of 
piinciples,  dividing  them  into  two  opposing  groups.  The 
great  controversy,  springing  from  the  rival  claims  of  intui- 
tion and  utility  to  be  regarded  as  the  supreme  regulator  of 
mora]  distinctions,  may  be  dimly  traced  in  the  division 
between  Plato  and  Aristotle;  it  appeared  more  clearly  in 
the  division  between  the  Stoics  and  the  Epicureans ;  but  it 
has  only  acquired  its  full  distinctness  of  definition,  and  the 
importance  of  the  questions  depending  on  it  has  only  been 
fully  appreciated,  in  modem  times,  under  the  influence  of 
such  writers  as  Cudworth,  Clarke,  and  Butler  upon  the  one 
side,  and  Hobbes,  Helv^tius,  and  Bentham  on  the  other. 
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Independently  of  the  broad  intellectual  difEcmties  which 
must  be  encountered  in  treating  this  question,   there  is  a 
difficulty  of  a  personal  kind,    which   it  may  be  advisjible 
at  once  to  meet.     There  is  a  disposition  in  some  moralists 
to  resent,  as  an  imputation  against  their  own  chamcters, 
any  charge  of  immoral  consequences  that  may  be  brought 
against  the  principles  they  advocate.     Now  it  is  a  pecu- 
liarity of  this  controvei-sy  that  every  moralist  is  compelled, 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  to  bring  such  chai-ges  against 
the  opinions  of  his  opponents.     The  business   of  a  moral 
philosophy  is  to  account  for  and  to  justify  our  moral  senti- 
ments, or  in  other  words,  to  show  how  we  come  to  have  ova- 
notions  of  duty,  and  to  supply  us  with  a  reason  for  acting 
upon  them.     If  it  does  this  adequately,  it  is  impregnable, 
And  therefore  a  moralist  who  repudiates  one  system  is  called 
upon  to  show  that,   according  to  its  principles,  the  notion 
of  duty,  or  the  motives  for  performing  it,  could  never  have 
been  genei'ated.      Tlie  Utilitarian  accuses  his  opponent  of 
basing  the  entire  system  of  morals  on  a  faculty  that  has  no 
existence,  of  adopting  a  jiiinciple  that  would  make  moral 
duty  vary  with  the  latitude  and  the  epoch,  of  resolving  all 
ethics  into  an  idle  sentiment.      The  intuitive  moralist,  for 
reasons  I  shall  hereafter  exj)laLn,  believes  that  the  Utilibirian 
theory  is  profoimdly  immoi-al.     But  to  suppose  that  eithw 
of  thi  se  charges  extends  to  the  character  of  the  moi-alist  is 
altogether  to  misconceive  the  position  which  moral  theories 
actually  hold  in  life.     Our  moral  sentiments  do  not  flow 
from,  but  long  [)recede  our  ethical  systems ;  and  it  is  usually 
only  after  our  charactei-s  have  been  fidly  foimed  that  we 
begin  to  reason  about  them.     It  is  both  possible  and  ver} 
common   for  the   reasoning   to   be  very  defective,   without 
any  con-esponding  imperfection  in  the  disposition  of  the  man. 
The  two  rival  theories  of  morals  are  kno'RTi  by  many 
names,  and  are  siibdivided  into  many  groups.     One  of  them 
is  generally  described  as  tlie  stoical,  the  intTutive,  the  indo- 
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pendent  or  the  sentimental  ;  tlie  other  as  the  epicurean,  the 
inductile,  the  utilitarian,  or  the  selfish.  The  moralists  of 
the  former  school,  to  state  theii"  opinions  in  the  broadest 
form,  believe  that  we  have  a  natural  power  of  perceiving 
that  some  qualities,  such  as  benevolence,  chastity,  oi 
veracity,  are  better  than  others,  and  that  we  ought  to  culti- 
vate them,  and  to  repress  tJieii-  opposites.  In  other  words, 
they  contend,  that  by  the  constitution  of  our  natui-e,  the 
notion  of  right  cairies  with  it  a  feeling  of  obligation ;  that 
to  say  a  coui-se  of  conduct  is  our  duty,  is  in  itself,  and  apart 
from  all  consequences,  an  intelligible  and  sufficient  reason 
for  practising  it ;  and  that  we  derive  the  first  piinciples  of 
oui'  duties  from  intuition.  The  moialist  of  the  opposite 
school  denies  that  v,e  have  any  such  natural  peitseption. 
He  maintains  that  we  have  by  nai/ure  absolutely  no  know- 
ledge of  meiit  and  demerit,  of  the  comparative  excellence  of 
our  feeliags  and  actions,  and  that  we  derive  these  notions 
solely  from  an  observation  of  the  course  of  life  which  is 
conducive  to  human  happmess.  TTiat  which  makes  actions 
good  is,  that  they  inctease  the  happiness  or  diminish  the 
pains  of  mankind.  That  which  constitutes  their  demerit  is 
their  opposite  tendency.  To  procure  *  the  gi-eatest  happi- 
ness for  the  greatest  number,'  is  therefore  the  highest  aim  of 
the  moralist,  the  supreme  type  and  expression  of  virtue. 

It  is  Dianifest,  however,  that  this  last  school,  if  it  pro- 
ceeded no  further  than  I  have  stated,  would  have  failed  to 
accomplish  the  task  which  every  moralist  nuist  undei'take. 
It  ifl  easy  to  understand  that  expeiience  may  show  that 
certain  actions  are  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
and  tha'  these  actions  may  in  consequence  be  regarded  as 
supremely  excellent.  TTie  question  still  remains,  why  we 
are  bound  to  perfoi-m  them.  If  men,  who  believe  that 
virtuous  actions  are  those  which  experience  shows  to  be 
usefid  to  society,  believe  also  that  they  are  under  a  natural 
obligation  to  seek  the  happiness  of  others,  rather  than  their 
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own,  when  the  two  interests  conflict,  they  have  certainly  nc 
claim  to  the  title  of  inductive  moralists.  They  r<icognise  a 
moral  faculty,  or  natural  sense  of  moral  obligation  or  duty 
as  truly  as  Butler  or  as  Cudworth.  And,  indeed,  a  position 
very  similar  to  this  has  been  adopted  by  several  intuitive 
moralists.  Thus  Hutcheson,  who  is  the  very  founder  in 
modem  times  of  the  doctrine  of  '  a  moral  sense,'  and  who 
has  defended  the  disinterested  character  of  virtue  more 
powei-fully  than  perhaps  any  other  moralist,  resolved  all 
virtue  into  benevolence,  or  the  pursmt  of  the  happiness  of 
others ;  but  he  maintained  that  the  excellence  and  obliga- 
tion of  benevolence  are  revealed  to  us  by  a  '  moral  sense.' 
Hume,  in  like  manner,  pronounced  utility  to  be  the  criterion 
and  essential  element  of  all  virtue,  and  is  so  far  undoubtedly 
a  Utilitarian ;  but  he  asserted  also  that  our  pursuit  of  virtue 
is  unselfish,  and  that  it  springs  from  a  natural  feeling  of 
approbation  or  disapprobation  distinct  from  reason,  and  pro- 
duced by  a  peculiar  sense,  or  taste,  which  rises  up  withm  us 
at  the  contemplation  of  virtue  or  of  A-ice.'  A  similar 
doctrine  has  more  recently  been  advocated  by  Mackintosh. 

'  The    opinions    of    Hume    on  sentiment  of  approbation.' — Ibid, 

moral  questions   are   grossly  mis-  Append.  I.     '  The  crime  or  immo- 

represented  by  many  writers,  who  rality  is  no  particular  fact  or  rela- 

persist  in  describing  them  as  sub-  tion  which  can  be  the  object  of  the 

Btantially  ideutical  with  those  of  understanding,  but  arises  entirely 

Bentham.      How   far   Hume   was  from  the  sentiment  of  disapproba- 

from   denying  the  existence  of  a  tion,  which,   by  the   structure  of 

moral  sense,  the  following  passages  human  nature,  we  unavoidably  feel 

will  show : — '  The  final  sentence,  it  on  the  apprehension  of  barbarity  or 

is     probable,     which     pronounces  treachery.'  —  Ibid.      '  Eeason   in- 

characters  and  actions  amiable  or  structs  us  in  the  several  tendencies 

odious,    praiseworthy    or    blame-  of  actions,  and  humanity  makes  a 

able  .  .  .  depends  on  some  internal  distinction  in  favour  of  those  which 

sense  or  feeling  which  nature  has  are   useful  and   beneficial.' — Ibid, 

made     universal     in     the     whole  '  As  virtue  is  an  end,  and  is  desir- 

species.'  —  Enquiry         Concerning  able  on  its  own  account   without 

Morals,  §  1.     '  The  hypothesis  we  fee  or  reward,  merely  for  the  im- 

embrace  .  .  .  defines  virtue  to  be  mediate  satisfaction  it  conveys,  it 

vphatever  mental  action  or  quality  is  requisite  that  there  should  ba 

iives  to  the  spectator  the  pleasing  some  .sentinient  which  it  touches, 
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It  iiJ  supposed  by  many  that  it  is  a  complete  description  of 
the  Utilitarian  system  of  morals,  that  it  judges  all  actions 
and  dispositions  by  their  consequences,  pronouncing  them 
moral  in  proportion  to  their  tendency  to  promote,  immoral 
in  proportion  to  theix  tendency  to  diminish,  the  happiness 
of  man.  But  such  a  summary  is  clearly  inadequate,  for  it 
deals  only  with  one  of  the  two  questions  which  every  moralist 
must  answer.  A  theory  of  morals  must  explain  not  only 
what  constitutes  a  duty,  but  also  how  we  obtain  the  notion 
of  there  being  such  a  thing  as  duty.  It  must  tell  us  not 
merely  what  is  the  course  of  conduct  wo  otujht  to  pursue, 
but  also  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  word  '  ought,'  and  from 
what  source  we  derive  the  idea  it  expresses. 

Those  who  have  undertaken  to  prove  that  all  our  mo- 
rality is  a  product  of  expeiience,  have  not  .shrunk  from  this 
task,  and  have  boldly  entered  upon  the  oae  path  that  was 
open  to  them.  The  notion  of  there  being  any  such  feeling  as 
an  original  sense  of  obKgation  distinct  from  the  anticipation 
of  pleasure  or  pain,  they  treat  as  a  mere  illusion  of  the  ima- 
gination. All  that  is  meant  by  saying  we  ought  to  do  an 
action  is,  that  if  we  do  not  do  it,  we  shall  suffer.  A  desire 
to  obtain  happiness  and  to  avoid  pain  is  the  only  possible 
motive  to  action.  The  reason,  and  the  only  reason,  why  we 
should  perform  virtuous  actions,  or  in  other  words,  seek  the 
good  of  others,  is  that  on  the  whole  suah  a  course  will  bring 
us  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness. 

We  have  here  then  a  general  statement  of  the  doctrine 
which  biises  morals  upon  experience.  If  we  ask  what  consti- 
tutes vii-tuous,  and  what  vicious  actions,  we  are  told  that  the 
first  are  those  which  increase  the  happiness  or  diminish  the 

some  internal   taste  or  feeling,  or  was  most  indebted  were  Hutcheeon 

whatever  you   please   to  call    it,  aud   Butler.     In  some  interesting 

which    distinguishes    mora]    good  letters    to    tlie   former   (Burton's 

und  evil,  and  which  embraces  the  Ufe  of  Emm,  vol.  i.V  he  discusses 

one  and  rejects  the  other.'— Ibid,  the   points  on    wfiich    ho   difrered 

The  two  writers  to  whom  Hume  from  thum. 
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pauifl  of  mankind;  and  the  second  are  those  which  have 
the  opposite  effect.  If  we  ask  what  is  the  motive  to  virtue, 
we  are  told  that  it  is  an  enlightened  self-interest.  The  words 
happiness,  utility,  and  interest  include,  however,  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  enjoyment,  and  have  given  lise  to  many 
different  modifications  of  the  theory. 

Perhaps  the  lowest  and  most  repulsive  form  of  thi- 
theory  is  that  which  was  propounded  by  Mandeville,  in  his^ 
*  Enquiry  into  the  Oiigin  of  Moral  Virtue.' '  Accoi-ding  to 
this  writer,  virtue  spi'ang  in  the  fii'st  instance  from  the 
cunning  of  rulers.  These,  in  order  to  govern  men,  found  it 
necessary  to  persuade  them  that  it  was  a  noble  thing  to 
restrain,  instead  of  indulging  their  passions,  and  to  devote 
themselves  entii-ely  to  the  good  of  the  community.  The 
manner  in  which  they  attained  this  end  was  by  acting  upon 
the  feeling  of  vanity.  They  persuaded  men  that  human 
nature  was  sometliing  nobler  than  the  nature  of  animals,  ami 
that  devotion  to  the  community  rendered  a  man  pre-emi- 
nently great.  By  statues,  and  titles,  and  honours ;  by  con- 
tinually extolling  such  men  as  Eegulus  or  Decius;  by 
representing  those  who  were  addicted  to  useless  enjoyments 
as  a  low  and  despicable  class,  they  at  last  so  inflamed  the 
vanity  of  men  as  to  kindle  an  intense  emulation,  and  inspiie 


•  'Tho   chief    thing    therefore  eluded  that   flattery  must  be  the 

which   lawgivers   and  other  wise  most  powerful  argument  that  could 

men  that  hive   laboured   for   the  be    used     to     human     ereatui'Ci?, 

establishment  of  society  have  en-  Making  use    of    this    bewitching 

deavoured,  has  been  to  make  the  engine,  they  extolled  the  excellency 

people  they  were  to  govern  believe  of  ouv  nature  above  other  animak 

that  it   was   more   beneficial    for  ...  by   the    help   of    which    Wi. 

sverybody  to  conquer  than  to  in-  ■were    capable   of  performing  thf 

dulge  his  appetites,  and  much  bet-  most  noble  achievements.    Having, 

ter  to  mind  the  public  than  what  by  this  artfiil  flattery,  insinuated 

seemed  his    priv.-ite  interest  .  .  .  themselves  into  the  hearts  of  men. 

observing  that  none  were  either  so  they  began  to  instruct  them  in  the 

savage  as  not  to  be  charmed  with  notions  of  honoui'  and  shume,  &c.' 

praise,  or  so  desp.Icable  as  patiently  — Enquiry  info  the  Origin  of  Moml 

M  bear  contempt,  they  justly  con-  Virtue. 
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the  most  heroic  actions.  And  soon  new  influences  came  iato 
play.  Men  who  began  by  restraining  their  passions,  in 
order  to  aajuire  the  pleasure  of  the  esteem  of  others,  found 
that  this  i-estraint  saved  them  from  many  painful  conse- 
quences that  would  have  natiu'ally  ensued  from  over-indul- 
gence, and  this  discovery  became  a  new  motive  to  virtue. 
Each  member  of  the  community  moreover  found  that  he  him- 
self derived  benefit  from  the  self-sacritice  of  othei-s,  and  also 
that  when  he  was  seeking  his  own  interest,  without  legard  to 
others,  no  persons  stood  so  much  in  his  way  as  those  who 
were  similarly  employed,  and  he  had  thus  a  double  reason 
for  diifusiug  abroad  the  notion  of  the  excellence  of  self-saciifice. 
The  result  of  aU  this  was  that  men  agi-eed  to  stigmatise 
under  the  term  'vice '  whatever  was  injuiious,  and  to  eulogise 
as  '  virtue '  whatever  was  beneficial  to  society. 

The  opinions  of  Mandeville  attracted,  when  they  were 
published,  an  attention  greatly  beyond  theii'  intrinsic  merit, 
but  they  ai"e  now  sinking  rapidly  kito  deserved  obKvion.  The 
author,  in  a  poem  called  the  '  Eable  of  the  Bees,'  and  in  com- 
ments attached  to  it,  himself  advocated  a  thesis  altogether 
inconsistent  with  that  I  have  described,  maintaining  that 
'  private  vices  were  public  benefits,'  and  endeavouring,  in  a 
long  series  of  very  feeble  and  sometimes  vei-y  grotesque  ar- 
guments, to  prove  that  vice  was  in  the  highest  degree  benefi- 
cial to  mankind.  A  far  greater  writer  had  however  already 
framed  a  scheme  of  morals  which,  if  somewhat  less  repvxlsive, 
was  in  no  degi-ee  less  selfish  than  that  of  Mandeville ;  and 
the  opinions  of  Hobbes  concerning  the  essence  and  origin  of 
virtue,  have,  with  no  very  great  variations,  been  adopted  by 
what  may  be  tenned  the  naiTOwer  school  of  Utiiitaiians. 

According  to  these  writers  we  are  governed  exclusively 
by  our  own  interest.'     Pleasure,  they  assui'e  us.  is  the  only 


' 'I  conceive  that  when  a  man  ele«  but  consider  whether  It  b« 
delibenite*  whether  ho  shall  do  a  better  for  himself  to  do  it  or  not  to 
thing  or  not  do  it,  he  doAs  nothiui?     do  it.' — Hobbe*    On   Liberty  and 
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good,'  and  moral  good  and  moral  evil  mean  nothing  more 
than  our  voluntary  conformity  to  a  law  that  will  bring  it  to 
us.^  To  love  good  simply  as  good,  is  impossible.^  When  we 
speak  of  the  goodness  of  God,  we  mean  only  His  goodness  to 


Necessity.  'Good  and  evil  are 
names  that  signify  our  appetites 
and  aversions,' —  Ibid.  Leviathan, 
part  i.  eh.  xv.  '  Obligation  is  the 
necessity  of  doing  or  omitting  any 
action  in  order  to  be  happy.' — Gay's 
dissertation  prefixed  to  Eng's  On- 
gin  of  Evil,  p.  36.  '  The  only  reason 
or  motive  by  which  individuals  can 
possibly  be  induced  to  the  practice 
of  virtue,  must  be  the  feeling  im- 
mediate or  the  prospect  of  future 
private  happiness.' — Brown  On  the 
Characteristics,  p.  159.  'En  tout 
temps,  en  tout  lieu,  tant  en  matiire 
de  morale  qu'en  matiire  d'esprit, 
c'est  I'intiret  personnel  qui  dicte  le 
jugement  des  particuliers,  et  I'in- 
tir^t  g6n6ral  qui  dicte  celui  des 
nationB.  .  .  .  Tout  homme  ne  prend 
dans  668  jugements  conseil  quo  de 
son  int6r4t.' — Helv^tius  De  TEsp-it, 
discours  ii.  'Nature  lias  placed 
mankind  under  the  governance  of 
two  sovereign  masters,  pain  and 
pleasure.  It  is  for  them  alone  to 
point  out  what  we  ought  to  do,  as 
well  as  to  determine  what  we  shall 
do.  .  .  •  The  principle  of  utility 
recognises  this  subjection,  and  as- 
sumes it  for  the  foundation  of  that 
system,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
rear  the  fabric  of  felicity  by  the 
hands  of  reason  and  of  law.  Systems 
which  attempt  to  question  it,  deal 
in  sounds  instead  of  sense,  in  caprice 
instead  of  reason,  in  darkness  in- 
stead of  light.' — Bentham's  Princi- 
ples of  Morals  and  Legislation,  ch.  i. 
'  By  the  principle  of  utility  is  meant 
that  principle  which  approves  or 
disapproves  of  every  action  what- 
soever, according  to  the  tendency 


which  it  appears  to  have  to  augment 
or  diminish  the  happiness  of  the 
party  whoee  interest  is  in  question.' 
— Ibid.  '  Je  regarde  I'amour  ^cl  air6 
de  nous-mfemes  conime  le  principe 
de  tout  sacrifice  moral.' — D'Alem- 
bert  quoted  by  D.  Stewart,  Active 
and  Moral  Powers,  vol.  i.  p.  220. 

*  '  Pleasure  is  in  itself  a  good ; 
nay,  even  setting  aside  immunity 
from  pain,  the  only  good ;  pain  is 
in  itself  an  evil,  and,  indeed,  with- 
out exception,  the  only  evil,  or  else 
the  words  good  and  evil  have  no 
meaning.' — Bentham's  Principles 
of  Morals  and  Legislation,  ch.  x. 

*  '  Good  and  evil  are  nothing 
but  pleasure  and  pain,  or  that  which 
occasions  or  procures  pleasure  or 
pam  to  us.  Moral  good  and  evil 
then  is  only  the  conformity  or  dis- 
agreement of  our  voluntary  actions 
to  some  law  whereby  good  or  evil 
is  drawn  on  us  by  the  will  and 
power  of  the  law  maker,  which 
good  and  evil,  pleasure  or  pain,  at- 
tending our  observance  or  breach 
of  the  law  by  the  decree  of  the  law 
maker,  is  that  we  call  reward  or  pun- 
ishment.'— Locke's  Essay,  book  ii. 
ch.  xxviii.  '  Take  away  pleasures 
and  pains,  not  only  happiness,  but 
justice,  and  duty,  and  obligation, 
and  virtue,  all  of  which  have  been 
so  elaborately  held  up  to  view  as 
independent  of  them,  are  so  many 
empty  sounds.' — Bentham's  Springs 
of  Action,  ch.  i.  §  15. 

» '  n  lui   est  aussi  impossible 
d'aimer  le  bien  pour  ie  bien,  que 
d'aimer  le  mal   pour  le  mal,*  — 
Holv^tius    De    I'Esprit,    disc.    ii. 
oh.  V. 
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us.'  Reverence  is  nothing  more  than  our  conviction,  that  one 
who  has  power  to  do  us  both  good  and  harm,  will  only  do  us 
good.'  The  pleasui'es  of  piety  arise  from  the  belief  that  we  are 
about  to  receive  pleasure,  and  the  pains  of  piety  from  the  belief 
that  we  are  about  to  suffer  pain  from  the  Deity.'  Our  very 
affections,  according  to  some  of  these  writers,  are  all  forms  of 
self-love.  Thus  charity  springs  partly  from  our  desire  to  obtain 
the  esteem  of  others,  partly  from  the  expectation  that  the 
favom-s  we  have  bestowed  will  be  reciprocated,  and  partly,  too, 
from  the  gratification  of  the  sense  of  power,  by  the  jaoof  that 
we  can  satisfy  not  only  our  own  desii-es  but  also  the  desires  of 
others.'*  Pity  is  an  emotion  arising  from  a  viAdd  realisation  of 
sorrow  that  may  befall  ourselves,  suggested  by  the  sight  of  the 
soiTOws  of  others.     "We  pity  especially  those  who  have  not 


'  '  Even  the  goodness  -which  we 
apprehend  in  God  Almighty,  is  his 
goodness  to  us.' — Hobbes  On  Hu- 
man Nature,  ch.  rii.  §  3.  So  Water- 
land,  '  To  love  G«d  is  in  eflfect  the 
same  thing  as  to  lore  happiness, 
eternal  happiness ;  and  the  love  of 
happiness  is  stUl  the  love  of  our- 
Belvts.' — Third  Sermon  on  Self -love. 

^  '  Reverence  is  the  conception 
we  have  concerning  another,  that 
he  hath  the  power  to  do  unto  us 
both  good  and  hurt,  bat  not  the  will 
to  do  us  hurt.' — Hobbes  On  Human 
Nature,  ch.  viii.  §  7. 

* '  The  pleasures  of  piety  are 
the  pleasures  that  accompany  the 
belief  of  a  man's  being  in  the  acqui- 
sition, or  in  possession  of  the  good- 
will or  fa  vourof  the  Supreme  Being; 
and  as  a  fruit  of  it.  of  his  being  in 
the  way  of  enjoying  pleasures  to  be 
received  by  God's  special  appoint- 
ment either  in  this  life  or  in  a  life 
to  come.' — Eentham's  Principles  of 
Morals  and  Legislation,  ch .  v.  '  The 
pains  of  piety  are  the  pains  that 
accompany  the  belief  of  a  man's 


being  obnoxious  to  the  displeasure 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  in  con- 
sequence to  certain  pains  to  be  in- 
flicted by  His  especial  appointment, 
either  in  this  life  or  in  a  life  to 
come.  These  may  be  also  called 
the  pains  of  religion.' — Ibid. 

*  '  There  ca  n  be  no  greater  .".rgn- 
ment  to  a  mau  of  his  own  power, 
than  to  find  himself  able  not  only 
to  accomplish  his  own  desires,  but 
also  to  assist  other  men  in  theirs  ; 
and  this  is  that  conception  wherein 
consisteth  charity.' —  Hobbes  On 
Hum.  Nat.  ch.  ix.  §  17.  'No  man 
giveth  but  with  intention  of  good 
to  himself,  because  gift  is  voluntary ; 
aud  of  all  voluntary  acts,  the  object 
to  every  man  is  his  own  good.'— 
Hobbes'  Leviathan,  part  i.  ch.  xv. 
'  Dream  not  that  men  will  move 
their  little  finger  to  serve  you. 
unless  their  advantage  in  so  doing 
be  obvious  to  them.  Men  never 
did  so,  and  never  will  while  human 
nature  is  m;ide  of  its  present  mate- 
rials.'— Eentham's  Deontology,  vol. 
ii.  0.  133. 
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dp>served  calamity,  because  we  consider  ourselves  to  belong  t-o 
that  category  ;  and  the  spectacle  of  suffering  against  which  no 
forethought  could  provide,  reminds  us  most  forcibly  of  what 
may  happen  to  ourselves.'  Friendship  is  the  sense  of  the 
need  of  the  person  befriended.* 

From  such  a  conception  of  human  nature  it  is  easy  to 
divine  what  system  of  morals  must  flow.  No  character, 
feeling,  or  action  is  naturally  better  than  others,  and  aa  long 
as  men  are  in  a  savage  condition,  morality  has  no  existence. 
Fortimately,  however,  we  are  all  dependent  for  many  of  our 
pleasures  upon  others.  Co-operation  and  oi-ganisation  are 
essential  to  our  happiness,  and  these  are  impossible  without 


'  'Pity  is  imagination  or  fiction 
of  future  calamity  to  ourselves,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  sense  of  another 
man's  calamity.  But  when  it  light- 
eth  on  such  as  \i'e  think  hare  not 
deserved  t>he  same,  the  compassion 
is  greater,  because  there  then  ap- 
peareth  more  probability  that  the 
same  may  happen  to  us ;  for  the 
eril  that  happeneth  to  an  innocent 
man  may  happen  to  every  man.' — 
Hobbes  On  Hum.  Nat.  ch.  ix.  §  10. 
'  La  pitie  est  souvent  un  sentiment 
de  nos  propres  mruix  dans  les  maux 
d'autrui.  C'est  una  habile  pr^voy- 
ance  des  malheui'S  oi  nous  pouvons 
tomber.  Nous  donnons  des  secours 
aux  antres  pour  les  engager  a  nous 
en  donner  en  de  semblables  occa- 
sions, et  ces  services  que  nous  leur 
rendons  sont,  a  proprement  parler, 
des  biens  que  nous  nous  faisons 
a  nous-memes  par  avanee.' — La 
Kochefoucauld,  Maximcs,  264 .  But- 
ler has  remarked  tliat  if  Hobbes' 
account  ■were  true,  the  most  foarful 
would  be  the  most  compassionate 
nature ;  but  this  is  perhaps  not 
quite  just,  for  Hobbes'  notion  of 
pity  implies  the  union  of  two  not 
absolutely  identical,  though  nearly 
allied,  intlnences,  timidity  and  ima- 


gination. The  theory  of  Adam 
Smith,  though  closely  connected 
with,  differs  totally  in  consequences 
from  that  of  Hobbes  on  this  point. 
He  says,  '  When  I  condole  with  you 
for  tile  loss  of  your  son,  in  order  to 
enter  into  your  grief,  I  do  not  con- 
sider what  I,  a  person  of  such  a 
character  and  profession,  should 
suffer  if  I  had  a  son,  and  if  tJiat  son 
should  die  —  I  consider  what  I 
should  suffer  if  I  was  really  you. 
I  not  only  change  circumstances 
with  yon,  but  I  change  persons  and 
characters.  My  grief,  therefore,  i;- 
entirely  upon  your  account.  .  .  . 
A  man  m.ay  sympathise  with  a 
woniFin  in  child-bed.  though  it  is 
impossible  he  should  conceive  him- 
self suffering  lier  pains  in  hi.';  own 
proper  person  and  character.' — 
Moral  Sentiments,  part  vii.  ch.  i. 
§3. 

-  '  Coqueleshommesontnorame 
araitie  n'est  qu'une  society,  qn'un 
management  r^iproque  d'int^rets 
et  qu'un  ^change  de  bons  offices. 
Ce  n'est  enfin  qu'un  commerce  ou 
Tamour-propre  se  propose  toujours 
qnelque  chose  a  gagner.' — La 
iJochefoucauld,  Max.  83.  See  this 
ideadeveloped  at  large  in  Helv^tiu.s. 
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some  restraint  being  placed  upon  our  appetites.  Laws  are 
enacted  to  secure  this  restraint,  and  being  sustained  by 
rewards  and  punishments,  they  make  it  the  interest  of  the 
indiridual  to  regaid  that  of  the  community.  According  to 
Hobbea,  the  disposition  of  man  is  so  itnarchical,  and  the 
importance  of  restraining  it  so  transcendent,  that  absolute 
goveinment  alone  is  good;  the  commands  of  the  sovereign 
ai-e  supreme,  and  must  therefore  constitute  the  law  of  morals. 
The  other  moialists  of  the  school,  though  repudiating  this 
notion,  have  given  a  very  gieat  and  distinguished  place  to 
legislation  in  their  schemes  of  ethics;  for  all  our  conduct 
being  deteimined  by  our  inteiests,  virtue  beiug  simply  the 
conformity  of  our  own  interests  with  those  of  the  community, 
and  a  judicious  legislation  being  the  chief  way  of  secuiing 
this  conformity,  the  functions  of  the  moralist  and  of  the 
legislator  are  almost  identical.'  But  in  addition  to  the 
rewards  and  punishments  of  the  penal  code,  those  arising 
fi-om  public  opinion — fame  or  infamy,  the  friendship  or  hos- 
tility of  those  about  us — aie  enlisted  on  the  side  of  viitue. 
The  educating  influence  of  laws,  and  the  glowing  perception 
of  the  identity  of  interests  of  the  different  members  of  the 
community,  create  a  public  opinion  favourable  to  all  the 
qualities  which  aie  '  the  means  of  peaceable,  sociable,  and 
comfortable  living.'  *     Such  are  justice,  giatitude,  modesty, 


'  ' La  science  de  la  morale  nest  sions,  which  in  dilferent  tempers, 

aut  re  chose  que  la  science  meme  customs,  and  doctrines  of  men  we 

de  la   legislation.'— Helveti us    De  different  .  .  .  from    whence   arise 

f  Esprit,  ii.  17.  disputes,  controversies,  and  at  last 

'  This  doctrine  is  expounded  at  war.     And   therefore,  so   long   as 

length  in  all  the  mcjial  works  of  man  is  in  this  condition  of  mere 

HobLes  and  his  school.     The  fol-  nature  (which   is   a   condition   of 

lowing  passage  is  a  fair  specimen  war),   his  private  appetite  is  the 

of  their  meaning: — 'Moral  philo-  measure  of  good  and  evil.      Anil 

sophy    is    nothing    else   but    the  consequently  all  men  agree  in  this, 

science  of  what  is  good  and  evil  in  that  peace  isgood,  and  thereforealso 

the   cimversation    and    society   of  that  the  ways  or  means  of  peace, 

mankind.   Good  and  evil  are  names  (which,  as  I  have  showed  before) 

'hat,  signify  our  appetiios  and  aver-  are    justice,    gratitude,    mode«ty, 
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equity,  and  mercy ;  and  such,  too,  are  purity  and  chastity 
which,  considered  in  themselves  alone,  are  in  no  degree  mora 
excellent  than  the  coarsest  and  most  indiscriminate  lust,  but 
whicli  can  be  shown  to  be  conducive  to  the  happiness  of 
society,  and  become  in  consequence  virtues.*  This  education 
of  public  opinion  gi'ows  continually  stronger  with  civilisation, 
and  gradually  moulds  the  characters  of  men,  making  them 
more  and  moi'e  disinterested,  heroic,  and  unselfish.  A  dis- 
interested, unselfish,  and  heroic  man,  it  is  explained,  is  one 
who  is  strictly  engrossed  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  pleasure, 
but  who  puT-suas  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  include  in  its 
gratification  the  happiness  of  others.^ 

It  is  a  veiy  old  assex'tion,  that  a  man  who  prudently 
sought  his  own  interest  would  live  a  life  of  perfect  \'irtue. 
Tliis  opinion  is  adopted  by  most  of  those  Utilitarians  who 
are  least  inclined  to  lay  great  stress  iipon  religious  motives  ; 
and  as  they  maintain  that  every  man  necessarily  pursues 
exclusively  liis  own  happiness,  we  retiu-n  by  another  path  to 
the  old  Platonic  doctrine,  that  all  vice  is  ignorance.  Yirtue 
is  a  judicious,  and  vice  an  injudicious,  pursuit  of  pleasure. 
Yirtue  is  a  branch  of  prudence,  vice  is  nothing  more  than 


eqtiity,  mercy,  and  the  rest  of  the  the  ideas  of  chastity  and  modesty 
laws  of  natiire  are  good  .  .  .  and  serre?  Nisi  utile  est  quod  facimus, 
their  contrary  vices  evil.' — Hobbes'  frustra  est  gloria.' 
Leviathan,  part  i.  ch.  iv.  See,  * 'All  pleasure  is  necessarily 
too,  a  striking  passage  in  Ben-  self-regarding,  for  it  is  impossible 
tham's  Deontology,  vol. 'n. -p.  132.  to  have  any  feelings  out  of  our 
'  As  an  ingenious  -writer  in  the  o^wn  mind.  But  there  are  modes  of 
Saturday  Review  (Aug.  10,  1867)  delight  that  bring  also  satisfaction 
expresses  it :  '  Chastity  is  merely  to  others,  from  the  round  that  they 
a  social  law  created  to  encourage  take  in  their  course.  Such  are  the 
the  alliances  that  most  promote  the  pleasures  of  benevolence.  Others 
permanent  -vrelfaro  of  the  race,  and  imply  no  participation  by  any 
to  maintain  woman  in  a  social  second  party,  bs.  for  example,  eat 
position  which  it  is  thought  advis-  ing,  drinking,  bodily  warmth,  pro- 
able  she  should  hold.'  See,  too,  perty,  and  power;  while  a  tlxird 
on  this  view,  Hume's  Inqniri'  con-  class  are  fed  by  the  pains  and  pri- 
oernmg  Mornh,  §  4,  and  also  note  vations  of  fellow-beings,  as  the  de- 
X. :  'To  what  cither  purpose  do  all  lights  of  sport  aod  tyranny.     The 
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LmpiHidenco  or  miscalculation.'  He  who  seeks  to  improve 
the  moi-al  condition  of  majikind  has  two,  and  only  two, 
ways  of  accomplishing  his  end.  The  first  is,  to  make  it 
more  and  more  the  interest  of  each  to  conform  to  that  of 
the  others  ;  the  second  is,  to  dispel  the  ignorance  wliich 
prevents  men  from  seeing  their  true  interest.^  If  chastity 
or  truth,  or  any  other  of  what  we  regaid  as  virtues,  could  be 
shown  to  produce  on  the  whole  more  paiii  than  they  destroy, 
or  to  deprive  men  of  more  pleasure  than  they  afibrd,  they 
would  not  be  virtues,  but  vices.^     If  it  could  be  shown  that 


condemnatory  phrase,  selfishness, 
applies  with  especial  emphasis  to 
the  last-mentioned  class,  and,  in  a 
qualified  degree,  to  the  second 
group ;  while  such  terms  as  un- 
selfishness, disinterestedness,  self- 
devotion,  are  applied  to  the  vica- 
rious position  wherein  we  seek  our 
own  satisfaction  in  that  of  others.' 
— Bain  On  the  Emotions  and  Will, 
p.  113. 

'  '  Vice  may  be  defined  to  be  a 
miscalculation  of  chances,  a  mis- 
take in  estimating  the  value  of 
pleasures  and  pains.  It  is  false 
moral  arithmetic'  —  Bentham's 
Deontology,  vol.  i.  p.  131. 

'  '  La  recompense,  la  pnnition, 
la  gloire  et  I'infamie  soumises  a  ses 
volont&s  sont  quatre  espices  de 
divinit6s  avec  lesquelles  le  l^gisla- 
teur  pent  toujours  op^rer  le  bien 
public  et  cr^er  des  hommes  illustres 
en  tons  les  genres.  Toute  I'^tude 
des  moralisfces  consiste  a  determiner 
I'usage  qu'on  doit  faire  de  ces 
recompenses  et  de  ces  punitions  et 
les  secours  qu'on  pent  tirer  pour 
lier  riiit^ret  personnel  a  I'interet 
g6n6ral.' — Helvetius  De  rEsprit, 
ii.  22.  'Ija  justice  de  noa  juge- 
ments  et  de  nos  actions  n'est 
jamais  que  la  rencontre  heureuso 
(ie  notre  int^rAt  avec  I'interet  pub- 


lic'— Ibid,  ii.  7.  '  To  prove  that 
the  immoral  action  is  a  miscalcula- 
tion of  self-interest,  to  show  how 
erroneous  an  estimate  the  vicious 
man  makes  of  pains  and  pleasures, 
is  the  purpose  of  the  intelligent 
moralist.  Unless  he  can  do  this 
he  does  nothing ;  for,  as  has  been 
stated  above,  for  a  man  not  to  pur- 
sue what  he  deems  likely  to  pro- 
duce to  hira  the  greatest  sum  of 
enjoyment,  is,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  impossible.' — Bentham's 
Beontology. 

^  '  If  the  effect  of  virtue  were 
to  prevent  or  destroy  more  pleasure 
than  it  produced,  or  to  produce 
more  pain  than  it  prevented,  it^ 
more  appropriate  name  would  be 
wickedness  and  folly ;  wickedness 
as  it  affected  others,  folly  as  re- 
spected him  who  practised  it.' — 
Bentham's  Deontology,  vol.  i.  p.  142. 
'Weigh  pains,  weigh  pleasures, 
and  as  the  balance  stands  will 
stand  the  question  of  right  and 
wrong.' —  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  137. 
'  Moralis  philosophise  caput  est, 
Faustine  tili,  ut  scias  quibus  ad 
beatam  vitam  perveniri  rationibus 
possit.' — Apuleius,  Ai  Boot.  Pla- 
tonis,  ii.  '  Atqiie  ipsantilitas,  justi 
prope  mater  et  sequi."  —  Horace 
Sat.  I.  iii.  98. 
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it  ia  not  for  our  own  interest  to  practise  any  of  what  aiT. 
ttdmittod  to  be  vii'tues,  all  obligation  to  practise  them  would 
immediately  cease.'  The  whole  scheme  of  ethics  may  be 
evolved  from  the  four  canons  of  Epicurus.  The  pleasure 
which  produces  no  pain  h  to  be  embraced.  The  pain  which 
produces  no  pleasure  is  to  be  avoided.  The  plea.sure  is  to  be 
avoided  which  prevents  a  greater  pleasure,  or  produces  a 
greater  pain.  The  pain  is  to  be  endured  which  averts  a 
greatei-  pain,  or  secures  a  greater  pleasure.  ^ 

So  far  I  have  barely  alluded  to  any  but  terrestrial  mo- 
tives. These,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  most  illustiious 
of  the  school,  are  sufficient,  but  others — as  we  shall  see,  I 
think,  with  great  reason — are  of  a  different  opinion.  Their 
obvious  resource  is  in  the  rewards  and  punishments  of 
another  world,  and  these  they  accordingly  present  as  the 
motive  to  vii-tue.  Of  all  the  modifications  of  the  selfish 
theory,  this  alone  can  be  said  to  furnish  interested  motives 
for  virtue  which  ai-e  invariably  and  incontestably  adequate. 
Tf  men  introduce  the  notion  of  infinite  punishments  and 
infinite  rewards  distributed  by  an  omniscient  Judge,  they  can 
undoubtedly  supply  sti'onger  reasons  for  practising  \Ti'tue 
than  CAn  ever  be  found  for  practising  vice.  While  admitting 
therefore  in  emphatic  terms,  that  any  sacrifice  of  our  pleasure, . 
without  the  prospect  of  an  equivalent  i-ewaid,  is  a  simple 
act  of  madness,  and  unworthy  of  a  rational  beitig,'  these 

'  'We  can  be  obliged  to  nothing  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  book  ii. 

but  what  we  ourselves  are  to  gain  ch,  ii. 

or  lose  something  by ;  for  nothing  -  See     Gassendi      PhilosopkitB 

else  can  be  "violent  motive  "  to  us.  Epicuri    Syntagma.      These    four 

As  we  should  not  be    obliged  to  canons  are  a  skilful  condensation 

obey  the  laws  or  the  magistrate  of  the  argument  of  Torquatus  iu 

unless    rewards    or    punishments,  Cicero,  De  Fin.  i.  2.     See,  too,  a 

pleasure  or  pain,  somehow  or  other,  very   striking  letter  by  Epicurus 

depended  upon  our  obedience;  so  himself,  given  in  his  life  by  Dio- 

neither   should   we,    without    the  genes  Laertius. 
same  reason,  be  obliged  to  do  what  ''Sanus   igitur   non    est,    qui 

is  right,  to  practise  virtue,  or  to  nulla  spemajoreproposita.iis  bonis 

obey   the    commands    of    Grod.' —  quibus  caeteri  utuntur  in  vita,  la- 
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writers  maintauL  that  we  may  reasonably  saci-ifice  the  enjoy- 
ments of  this  life,  because  we  shall  be  rewarded  by  far 
greater  enjoyment  in  the  next.  To  gain  heaven  and  avoid 
hell  should  be  the  spiing  of  all  our  actions,'  and  vii-tue  is 
simply  prudence  extending  its  calculations  beyond  the  gi-ave.* 


bores  at  cruciatus  et  misenas  ante- 

ponat Non  aliter  his  bonis 

praesentibus  abstinendum  est  quam 
si  sint  aliqua  majora,  propter  quae 
ranti  sit  et  voluptates  omittere  et 
mala  omnia  sTistii) ere.' — Lactantius, 
Div.  Inst.  vi.  9.  Macaulay,  in  some 
youthful  essays  against  the  Utili- 
tarian theory  (which  he  character- 
istically described  as  '  Not  much 
more  laughable  than  phrenology, 
Bnd  immeasurably  more  humane 
than  cock-fighting'),  maintains  the 
tlicologieal  form  of  selfishness  in 
rory  strong  terms.  '  What  proposi- 
tion is  there  respecting  human  na- 
ture which  is  absolutely  and  uni- 
versally true?  We  know  ot  only 
one,  and  that  is  not  only  true  but 
identical,  that  men  always  act  from 
self-interest.'  —  Review  of  Mill's 
Essay  mi  Government.  '  Of  tliis 
we  may  be  sure,  that  the  -words 
"greatest  happiness"  will  never  in 
any  man's  mouth  mean  more  than 
the  greatest  happiness  of  others, 
which  is  consistent  with  what  he 
thinks  his  own.  .  .  .  This  direction 
(Do  as  you  would  be  done  by)  would 
be  utterly  unmeaning,  as  it  actually 
is  in  Mr.  Bentham's  philosophy, 
unless  it  were  accompanied  by  a 
sanction.  In  the  Christian  scheme 
accordingly  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
sanction  of  immense  force.  To  a 
man  whose  greatest  hnppina'is  in 
this  world  is  inconsistent  with  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,  is  held  out  the  prospect  of 
in  infinite  happiness  hereafter,  from 


which  h  0  excludes  himself  by  wrong- 
ing his  fellow-creatures  here.' — 
Answer  tn  the  Westminster  Hevicw's 
Defence  of  Mill, 

'  '  All  virtue  and  piety  are  thus 
resolvable  into  a  principle  of  self- 
love.  It  is  what  Scripture  itself 
resolves  them  into  by  founding 
them  upon  faith  in  God's  promises, 
and  hope  in  things  unseen.  In 
this  way  it  may  be  rightly  said 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  dis- 
interested virtue.  It  is  with  refer- 
ence to  ourselves  and  for  our  own 
sakes  that  we  love  even  God  Him- 
self.'— Waterland,  TJiird  Sermon  on 
Self-love.  'To  risk  the  happiness 
of  the  whole  duration  of  our  being 
in  any  case  whatever,  were  it 
possible,  would  be  foolish.'— 
Robert  Hall's  Sermon  on  Modern 
Infidelity.  '  In  the  moral  .system 
the  means  are  \'irtuous  practice; 
the  end,  happiness.' — Warburton's 
Divine  Legation,  book  ii.  Appendix. 

*  '  There  is  always  understood 
to  be  a  difference  between  an  act 
of  prudence  and  an  act  of  duty. 
Tims,  if  I  distrusted  a  man  who 
owed  me  a  sum  of  mone}',  I  should 
reckon  it  an  act  of  prudence  to  get 
another  person  buund  with  him; 
but  I  should  hardly  call  it  an  act 
of  duty.  .  .  ,  Now  in  what,  yon 
■^vill  ask,  does  the  difference  con- 
sist, ina.smueh  as,  according  to  our 
account  of  the  matter,  both  in  the 
one  case  and  the  other,  in  acts  of 
duty  as  well  as  acts  of  prudence, 
we  consider  solely   what  we  oct 
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This  calculation  is  what  we  mean  by  the  *  religious  motive.'  ^ 
The  belief  that  tiie  nobUity  and  excellence  of  virtue  could 
incite  us,  was  a  mere  delusion  of  the  i*agans.^ 

Considered  simply  in  the  light  of  a  prudential  scheme, 
there  are  only  two  possible  objections  that  could  be  brought 
against  this  theory.  It  might  be  said  that  the  amount  of 
virtue  required  for  entering  heaven  was  not  defined,  and 
that  therefore  it  would  be  possible  to  enjoy  some  vices  on 
earth  with  impunity.  To  this,  however,  it  is  answered  that 
the  very  indefiniteness  of  the  requirement  renders  zealous 
piety  a  matter  of  prudence,  and  also  that  there  is  probably  a 
gradiiated  scale  of  rewards  and  punishments  adapted  to  every 
variety  of  merit  and  demerit.^  It  might  be  said  too  that 
present  pleasures  are  at  least  certain,  and  that  those  of 
another  world  are  not  equally  so.  It  is  answered  that  the 
rewards  and  punishments  offered  in  another  world  are  so 
transcendently  great,  that  according  to  the  rules  of  ordinary 


selves  shall  gain   or  lose   by  the  another  life,  be  asked  why  a  man 

act  ?     The  difference,  and  the  only  must  keep  his  ■w'ord,  he  will  give 

difference,  is  this :  that  in  the  one  this  as  a  reason,  because  God,  who 

case   we  consider   what  we  shall  has  the  power  of  eternal  life  and 

gain  or  lose  in  the  present  world ;  death,  requires  it  of  us.     But  if  an 

iu  the  other  case,  we  consider  also  Hobbist  be    asked   why,   he  will 

what  we  shall  gain  or  lose  in  the  answer,  because  the  public  requires 

world    to    come.' — Paley's    Moral  it,  and  the  Leviathan  will  punish 

Philosophy,  ii.  3.  you  if  you  do  not.     And  if  one  of 

•  'Hence  we  may  see  the  weak-  the  old  heathen  philosophers  had 
ness  and  niistase  of  those  falsely  been  asked,  he  would  have  an- 
religiouB  .  .  .  who  are  scandalised  swered,  because  it  was  dishonest, 
at  our  being  determined  to  the  pur-  below  the  dignityof  man,  and  oppo- 
suit  of  virtue  through  any  degi-ee  site  to  virtue,  the  highest  perfection 
of  regard  to  its  happy  consequences  of  human  nature,  to  do  otherwise.' 
in  this  life.  .  .  .  For  it  is  evident  — Locke's  Essay,  i.  3. 

that  the  religious  motive  is  pre-  *  Thus    Paley  remarks   that — 

cisely    of    the    same    kind,    only  'The  Christian  religion  hath  not 

stronger,  as  the  happiness  expected  ascertained  the  precise  quantity  of 

is   greater    and    more    lasting.' —  virtue  necessary  to  salvation,'  and 

Brown's  Essays  on  the   Character-  he  then  proceeds  to  urge  the  pro- 

istics,  p.  220.  bability  of  graduated  scales  of  re- 

*  '  If  a  Christian,  who  has  the  wards  and  punishments.  {Moral 
view  of  happiness  and  misery  in  Philosophy,  book  i.  ch.  vii.) 
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prudence,  if  there  were  only  a  probability,  or  even  a  baie 
possibility,  of  their  being  real,  a  wise  man  should  regulate 
his  course  with  a  view  to  them.' 

Among  these  writers,  however,  some  have  diverged  to 
a  certain  degi-ee  from  the  broad  stream  of  utilitarianism, 
declaring  that  the  foundation  of  the  moral  law  is  not  utility, 
but  the  will  or  arbitrary  decree  of  God.  This  opinion, 
which  was  propounded  by  the  schoolman  Ockham,  and  by 
several  other  writers  of  his  age,^  has  in  modern  times  found 
many  adherents,^  and  been  defended  through  a  variety  of 
motives.  Some  have  upheld  it  on  the  philosophical  ground 
that  a  law  can  be  nothing  but  the  sentence  of  a  lawgiver ; 
others  from  a  desire  to  place  morals  in  permanent  subordi- 
nation to  theology ;  others  in  order  to  answer  objections  to 
ChiTstianity  derived  from  apparently  immoral  acts  said  to 
have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Divinity;  and  others  because 
having  adopted  strong  Calvinistic  sentiments,  they  were  at 
once  profoundly  opposed  to  utilitarian  morals,  and  at  the 

'  This  view  was  developed  by  quite  fairly.  See  hig  theory,  which 
Locke  (Essaj/  on  the  Hitman  Under-  is  rather  complicated  {Bivine  Lego- 
standing,  book  ii.  ch.  xxi,)  Pascal,  tiaii,  i.  4).  Wateriand  appears  to 
in  a  well-known  passage,  applied  have  held  this  view,  and  also  Cou- 
the  same  argument  to  Christianity,  dillac.  See  a  very  remarkable 
urging  that  the  rewards  and  pun-  chapter  on  morals,  in  his  Traite 
ishments  it  promises  are  so  great,  des  Animaiuc,  part  ii.  ch.  vii. 
that  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  Closely  connected  with  this  doc- 
embrace  the  creed,  even  though  he  trine  is  the  notion  that  the  moral- 
believes  it  improbable,  if  there  bo  ity  of  God  is  generically  different 
but  a  possibility  in  its  favour,  from  the  morality  of  men,  which 

^  Cudworth,  in  his  Immutable  having  been  held  with  more  or  less 

Morals,  has  collected  the  nymes  of  distinctness   by  many  theologians 

a  number   of  the  schoolmen  who  (Archbishop  King   being   perhaps 

held  this  view.     See,  too,  an  inte-  the  most,  prominent),  has  found  in 

resting  note  in  Miss  Cobbe's  very  our  own  day  an  able  defender  in 

learned  Essay  on  Intuitive  Morals,  Dr.  Mansel.     Much  information  on 

pp.  18,  19.  the  history  of  this  doctrine  will  be 

•  E.  g.  Soamo  Jenyns,  Dr.  John-  found  in  Dr.  Mansel's  Sicond  Letter 
BOD,   Crusius,   Pascal,   Paley,  and  to  Professor  Goldwiu  Smith  (Ox- 
Austin.      "Warburton  is  generally  ford,  1S62). 
quote-i  in  tho  list,  but  not  I  think 
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same  time  too  firmly  convinced  of  the  total  depi-avity  of 
human  nature  to  admit  the  existence  of  any  trustworthy 
moral  sense.' 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  these  writeis  have 
proved  substantially  utilitarians.  'VkTien  asked  how  we  can 
luiow  the  will  of  God,  they  answer  that  in  as  far  as  it  is  not 
included  in  express  revelation,  it  must  be  discovered  by  the 
rule  of  utility ;  for  nature  proves  that  the  Deity  is  supremely 
benevolent,  and  desires  the  welfare  of  men,  and  therefore 
any  conduct  that  leads  to  that  end  is  in  conformity  with 
His  will.'^  To  the  question  why  the  l)i\nne  will  should  be 
obeyed,  there  are  b\it  two  answers.  Tlie  first,  which  is  that 
of  the  intuitive  morab'st,  is  that  we  are  under  a  natural 
obligation  of  gratitude  to  oui*  Creator.  The  second,  which 
is  that  of  the  selfish  moralist,  is  that  the  Creator  has  infinite 
rewards  and  punishments  at  His  disposal.  The  latter  answer 
appears  usually  to  have  been  adoi)ted,  and  the  most  emment 
member  has  summed  up  with  gi'eat  succinctness  the  opinion 
of  his  school.  '  The  good  of  mankind,'  he  says.  *  is  the  sub- 
ject, the  will  of  God  the  nile,  and  everlasting  hap])ine3s  the 
motive  and  end  of  aU  virtue.' ' 


'  Leibnitz  noticed  the  frequency  commands  •which  He  hae  revealed 

with  which  Suprahipsarian  Calvin-  we   must  gather   from  the  terms 

iste   adopt  this   doctrine.     {Thco-  wherein    they    are     promulgated. 

dicee,  part  ii.  §  1/6.)     Archbishop  The  commands  which  He  has  not 

Whately,  who  from  hie  connection  revealed  we  must  construe  by  the 

with  the  Irish  Clergy  had  admira-  principle  of  utility.' — Ibid.  p.  96. 

ble  opportunities  of  studying  the  So  Pale/s  Moral  Philosophy,  book 

tendencios  of  Calvinism,  makes  a  ii.  ch.  iv.  v. 

similar  remark  as  the  result  of  his  '  Paleys     Moral     Philosophy, 

own  experience,     {Whalely's  Life,  book  i.  ch.  vii.     The  question  of 

vol.  ii.  p.  339.)  the  disinterestedness  of  the  love  we 

'  '  God  designs  the  happiness  of  should  bear  to  God  was  agitated  in 

all    His  sentient   creatures.    .    .    .  the  Catholic  Church,  Bossuet  tak- 

Kno-wing  the  tendencies  of  our  ac-  ing  the  selfish, nnd  F^nelon  theun- 

tions,  and  knowing  His  benevolent  selfish  side.     Tlie  opinions  of  Fe- 

pnrposo,  -we  know  His  tacit  com-  nelon  and  Mo.'iiios  on  the  subject 

mands.' — Austin's  Lectures  on  Ju-  were    authoritatively    condemned 

nspnulencf,  vol.  i.  p.   31.      'The  In  Er.frland,  the  less  dogmatic  dia- 
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We  have  seen  that  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  tht 
InJiictive  school  of  moralists  is  an  absolute  denial  of  the 
existence  of  any  natural  or  Innate  moral  sense  or  faculty 
3naV)ling  us  to  distinguish  between  the  higher  and  lower 
parts  of  our  nature,  revealing  to  us  either  the  existence  of  a 
law  of  duty  or  the  conduct  that  it  presciibes.  We  have 
seen  that  the  only  postulate  of  these  writers  is  that  happi- 
ness being  universally  desired  is  a  desirable  thing,  that  the 
only  merit  they  recognise  in  actions  or  feelings  is  their  ten- 
dency to  promote  human  happiness,  and  that  the  only  motive 
to  a  virtuous  act  they  conceive  possible  is  the  real  or  supposed 
ha[)piness  of  the  agent.  The  sanctions  of  morality  thus  consti- 
tute its  obligation,  and  apart  from  them  the  word  '  ought ' 
is  absolutely  unmeaning.  Those  sanctions,  as  we  have 
consideretl  them,  are  of  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  mag- 
nitude. Paley,  though  elsewhere  acknowledging  the  others, 
regarded  the  religious  one  as  so  immeasurably  the  first,  that 
he  represented  it  as  the  one  motive  of  virtue.'  Locke 
divided  them  into  Divine  rewards  and  punishments,  legal 
penalties  and  social  penalties;^  Bentham  into  physical, 
political,  moral  or  popular,  and  religious — the  first  Ixiing 
the  bodily  evils  that  result  from  vice,  the  second  the  enact- 
ments of  legislators,  the  third  the  pleasures  and  pains 
irising  from  social  intercourse,  the  fourth  the  rewards  and 
punishments  of  another  world. ^ 


racter  of  the  national   faith,  and  The  majority  of  divines,  ho-wever, 

iLso  the  tuct  that  the  gTeat  anfci-  till  the   present   century,  hare,   f 

Christian  -vmter,  Hobles,  was  the  think,  been  on  the  selfish  siile. 

advocate  of  extreme  selfishness  in  '  Moral  PhUo^ojJiy,  ii.  3. 

morals,  had,  I  think,  a  favourable  ^  Essan  on  ihe  Human   Under- 

influence  upon    the  etliics  of   the  sfanding,  ii.  28. 

church.       Hobbes  gave   the    first  '  Principles  of  Morals  and  Lt,- 

a^at  impulse  to  moral  philosophy  gislation,   ch.   iii.      Mr.   Mill   oh- 

in    England,    and    his    opponents  serves  that,  '  Bentham's  idea  of  the 

were  naturally  impelled  to  an  nn-  world   is   that  of  a  collection   of 

jplfish   theory.      Bishop   Cumber-  persons  pursuing  each  his  eejarat.- 

land  led   the  way,  resolving  virtue  interest  or  ple;isure,  and  the  pre- 

(like  Hutrheson)  into  benevolence,  vention  of  whom  from  jostling  one 
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During  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  the  controversy  in  England  between  those  who 
derved  the  moral  code  from  experience,  and  those  who 
derived  it  from  intuitions  of  the  reason,  or  from  a  special 
faculty,  or  from  a  moral  sense,  or  from  the  power  of  sym- 
pathy, turned  mainly  upon  the  existence  of  an  unselfish 
element  in  our  nature.  The  reality  of  this  existence  having 
been  maintained  by  Shaftesbury,  was  established  with  an 
unprecedented,  and  I  believe  an  irresistible  force,  by  Hutche- 
son,  and  the  same  question  occupies  a  considerable  place  in 
the  wiitings  of  Butler,  Hume,  and  Adam  Smith.  The 
selfishness  of  the  school  of  Hobbes,  though  in  some  degree 
mitigated,  may  be  traced  in  every  page  of  the  writings  of 
Bentham ;  but  some  of  his  disciples  have  in  this  respect 
deviated  very  widely  from  their  master,  and  in  their  hands 
the  whole  tone  and  complexion  of  utilitarianism  have  been 
The  two  means  by  which   this   transformation 


changed.' 


another  more  than  is  unavoidable, 
may  be  attempted  by  hopes  and 
fears  derived  from  tliree  sources — 
the  law,  religion,  and  public 
opinion.  To  these  three  powers, 
considered  as  binding  human  con- 
duct, he  gave  the  name  of  sanc- 
tions ;  the  political  sanction  operat- 
ing by  the  rewards  and  penalties 
of  the  law  ;  the  religious  sanction 
by  those  expected  from  the  ruler 
of  the  universe  ;  and  the  popular, 
which  he  characteristically  calls 
also  the  moral  sanction,  operating 
tlirough  the  pains  und  pleasures 
arising  from  the  favour  or  disfavour 
t>f  our  fellow-creatures.' — Disserta- 
tions, vol.  i.  pp.  362-363. 

'  Hume  on  this,  as  on  most 
other  points,  was  emphatically  op- 
posed to  the  school  of  Hobbes,  and 
even  declared  that  no  one  could 
honestly  and  in  good  faith  deny 
the  reality  of  an  unselfish  element 


in  man.  Following  in  the  steps  of 
Butler,  he  explained  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  : — '  Hunger  and 
thjjst  have  eating  and  drinking 
for  their  end,  and  from  the  gratifi- 
cation of  these  primary  appetites 
arises  a  pleasure  which  may  become 
the  object  of  another  species  of  de- 
sire or  inclination  that  is  secondary 
and  interested.  In  the  same  man- 
ner there  are  mental  passions  by 
which  we  are  impelled  immediately 
to  seek  particular  objects,  such  as 
fame  or  power  or  vengeance,  with- 
out any  regard  to  interest,  and 
when  these  objects  are  attained  a 
pleasing  enjoyment  ensues.  .  .  . 
Now  where  is  the  difficulty  of  con- 
ceiving that  this  may  likewise  be 
the  case  with  benevolence  and 
friendship,  and  that  from  the  ori- 
ginal frame  of  our  temper  we  may 
feel  a  desire  of  another's  happi- 
ness or  good  which  by  means  of 
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has  been  effected  are  the  recognition  of  our  imselfish  or 
sympathetic  feelings,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  association  of 
ideas. 

That  human  nature  is  so  constituted  that  we  naturally 
take  a  pleasure  in  the  sight  of  the  joy  of  others  is  one  of 
those  facts  which  to  an  ordinary  observer  might  well  appear 
among  the  most  patent  that  can  be  conceived.  We  have 
seen,  however,  that  it  was  emphatically  denied  hj  Hobbes, 
and  duiing  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  last  centuiy  it  was 
fashionable  among  writers  of  the  school  of  Helvetius  to 
endeavour  to  prove  that  all  domestic  or  social  aflections 
were  dictated  simply  by  a  need  of  the  person  who  was  be- 
loved. The  reality  of  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  sympathy 
was  admitted  by  Bentham ; '  but  in  accordance  with  the 
whole  8])ixit  of  his  philosophy,  he  threw  them  as  much  as 
possiljle  into  the  background,  and,  as  I  have  already  noticed, 
gave  them  no  place  in  his  summary  of  the  sanctions  of 
virtue.  The  tendency,  however,  of  the  later  memljers  of 
the  school  has  been  to  recognise  them  fully,*  though  they 


that   affection    becomes    our  own  '  The  sense  of  sympathy  is  univer- 

good,  and  is  afterwards  pursued,  sal.     Perhaps  there  never  existed 

from    the    eombinc'd     motives    of  a  human  being  -who  had  reached 

benevolence  and  self-enjoyment?' —  full  age  without  the  experience  of 

Hume's  Enquiry  concerning  Morals,  pleasure  at  another's  pleasure,  of 

Appendix    JI.      Compare   Eutler,  uneasiness  at  another's  pain.  .  .  . 

'  If  there  be  any  appetite  or  any  Community  of  interests,  similarit}' 

inward  principle  besides  self-loTe,  of  opinion,  are  sources  from  whence 

•why  In.^y  tlu-re  not  be  an  affection  it  springs.'—  Beovtoloff'/,  vol.  i.  pp. 

to-vranle   the  good  of  our  fellow-  169-170. 

creatures,  and  delight  from  that  af-  '  'The  idcB  of  the  pain  of  an- 

foction's   being  gratified   and   un-  other  is   natur.illy  painful.      The 

easiness  from  things  going  contrary  idea  of  the  pleasure  of  another  is 

to  it?' — Sermon  on  Compassion.  naturally pleasiu-able.  ,  .  .  In  this. 

*  '  By  sympatlietic  sensibility  is  the  unselfish  part  of  our  nature, 

to    be    understood   the   propensity  lies    a   foundation,   even    indepen- 

thnt  a  man  has  to  derive  ples-sure  dently  of  inculcation  from  without, 

from  the  happiness,  and  pain  from  for  the  generation  of  moral  feel- 

the  unhappiness,  of  other  sensitive  ings." — Mill's  Disscriations,  vol.  i. 

beings. — Bentham's   J'rinciplcJ'  of  p.  137.     See,  too,  Bain's  Emotiotif 

Men-all    and    Legislaiiou,    ch,    vi.  and  the  Will,  pp.  2S9,  313  ;  and  e«- 
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differ  as  to  the  source  from  which  fchey  spring.  According 
CO  one  section  our  benevolent  affections  are  derived  from  our 
selfish  feelings  by  an  association  of  ideas  in  a  manner  which 
[  shall  presently  describe.  According  to  the  other  they  are 
an  original  paii;  of  the  constitution  of  our  natui-e.  However 
they  be  generated,  their  existence  is  admitted,  their  cidtiva- 
tion  is  a  main  object  of  morals,  and  the  pleasure  derived 
from  their  exei-cise  a  leading  motive  to  vii-tue.  The 
differences  between  the  intuitive  moralists  and  their  rivals 
on  this  point  are  of  two  kinds.  Both  acknowleilge  the 
existence  in  human  nature  of  both  benevolent  and  malevo- 
lent feelings,  and  that  we  have  a  natural  power  of  distin- 
guishing one  from  the  other ;  but  the  first  maintain  and  the 
second  deny  that  we  have  a  natural  power  of  perceiving  that 
one  is  better  than  the  other.  Both  admit  that  we  enjoy  a 
pleasure  in  acts  of  benevolence  to  others,  but  most  writei-s 
of  the  fii'st  school  maintain  that  that  pleasm-e  follows  un- 
sought for,  while  writei-s  of  the  other  school  contend  that 
the  desiie  of  obtaining  it  is  the  motive  of  the  action. 

But  by  far  the  most  ingenious  ami  at  the  same  time  most 
influential  system  of  utilitarian  moials  Ls  that  which  owes 
its  distinctive  feature  to  the  doctiine  of  association  of 
Hartley.  This  doctrine,  which  among  the  modern  achieve- 
ments of  ethics  occupies  on  the  utilitarian  side  a  position 
coiTasponding  in  importance  to  the  doctiine  of  innate  moral 
faculties  as  distinguished  from  innate  moral  ideas  on  the 
intuitive  side,  was  not  absolutely  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
though  they  never  peiceived  either  the  extent  to  which  it 
may  be  carried  or  the  important  conse(]uences  that  might  be 
deduced  from  it.     Some  traces  of  it  may  be  found  in  Aris- 


pecially  Austin's  Lectures  on  Juris-  in    its    most    plausible     t'urm — a 

prudence.     The  first  volume  of  this  statement  equally  remarkable  fur 

brilliant  work   contains,    I   think  its  ability,  ir^s  aiudour,  and  its  uiii- 

without  exception,  the  best  modern  form  courtesy  to  opponents, 
statt'iisrnt  of  the  utilitarian  tliaory 
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totle,'  and  some  of  the  Epicureans  applied  it  to  friendship, 
maintaijiing  that,  although  we  fii-st  of  all  love  our  friend  on 
account  of  the  pleasure  he  can  give  us,  we  come  soon  to  love 
him  for  his  own  sake,  and  apart  from  all  considerations  of 
atility.2  Among  modems  Locke  has  the  meiit  of  haATng 
devised  the  phi-ase,  'association  of  ideas ;'^  but  he  applied  it 
only  to  some  cases  of  apparently  eccenti'ic  sympathies  or 
antipathies.  Hutcheson,  however,  closely  anticipated  both 
the  doctrine  of  Hartley  and  the  favouiite  iJlusti-ation  of  the 
school ;  observing  that  we  desire  some  things  as  themselves 
pleasumble  and  others  only  as  means  to  obtain  pleasiiral)le 
things,  and  that  these  latter,  wliich  he  terms  '  secondaiy 
desires,'  may  become  as  powerful  as  the  former.  '  Thus,  as 
soon  as  we  come  to  apprehend  the  use  of  wealth  or  power  to 
gratify  any  of  our  original  desires  we  must  also  desire  them. 
Hence  arises  tlie  univei-sality  of  these  desires  of  wealth  and 
power,  since  they  are  the  means  of  gi-atifying  all  our  desires.''' 
The  same  principles  were  carried  much  fai'ther  by  a  clergyman 
named  Gay  in  a  short  dissertation  which  is  now  almost 
forgotten,  but  to  which  Hartley  ascribed  the  fii-st  suggestion 
of  his  theoiy,-''  and  in  which  indeed  the  most  valuable  part 
of  it  is  cleai'ly  laid  do^vn.  Differing  altogether  from  Hutche- 
son as  to  tlie  existence  of  any  innate  moral  sense  or  principle 


•  See  a  collection  of  passages  tie  objects  of  the  afTection ;  but 
from  Aristotle,  bearing  on  the  sub-  the  very  actions  themselves,  and 
ject,  in  Mackintosh's  Di<'"'rtation.  the  affections  of  pity,  kindness,  gra- 

'^  Cic.  Ik  Finibm,  i.  5.      This  titude,  and  their  contraries,  being 

view  is  adopted  in  Tucker's  Light  brought  into  tlie  mind  by  reflection, 

of  Nature  (ed.  1842),  vol.  i.  p.  167.  become  objects.    So  that  by  means 

See,   too,    Mill's   Analysk   of  the  of  this  reflected  sense,  there  arises 

Human  Mind,  vol.  ii.  p.  174.  another  kind  of  affection  towai-ds 

•  Essay,  book  ii.  cli.  xxxiii.  those  ver}'  affections  themselves.' — 

•  Hntchoson  On  the  Passions,  Shaftesbury's  Emjuiry  eoTicerning 
§  1.  Tim  'secondary  desires'  of  Virtue,  book  i.  part  ii.  §  3. 
Hutche.eon  are  closely  related  to  the  '  See  the  preface  to  Hartley  On 
'reflex  affections'  of  Shaftesbury.  Man.  Gay's  essay  is  prefixed  to 
'  Not  only  the  outward  beings  which  Law's  translation  of  Archbiahoj' 
offer  thernselvcs  to  the  e<  nso  are  King  On  (he  Origin  of  Evil. 
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of  benevolence  in  man,  Gay  admitted  that  the  arguments  of 
Hxitcheson  to  prove  that  the  adult  man  possesses  a  moral 
sense  were  u-resistible,  and  he  attempted  to  reconcile  this  fact 
with  the  teaching  of  Locke  by  the  doctrine  of  '  secondary 
desires.'  He  remarks  that  in  our  reasonings  we  do  not  al- 
ways fall  back  upon  first  principles  or  axioms,  but  sometimes 
start  from  propositions  which  though  not  self-evident  we 
know  to  be  capable  of  pi'oof.  In  the  same  way  in  justifying 
our  actions  we  do  not  always  appeal  to  the  tendency  to 
produce  happiness  which  is  their  one  ultimate  justification, 
but  content  oiu'selves  by  showing  that  they  produce  some  of 
the  known  '  means  to  happiness.'  These  '  means  to  happi- 
ness' being  continually  appealed  to  as  justifying  motives 
come  insensibly  to  be  regarded  as  ends,  possessing  an  intrinsic 
value  irrespective  of  their  tendency ;  and  in  this  manner  it  is 
that  we  love  and  admire  virtue  even  when  unconnected  with 
our  interests. ' 

The  great  work  of  Hartley  expanding  and  elaborating 
these  views  was  pubKshed  in  1747.  It  was  encumbered  by 
much  physiological  speculation  into  which  it  is  needless  for 
us  now  to  enter,  about  the  manner  in  which  emotions  act 
upon  the  nerves,  and  although  accepted  enthusiasticaDy  by 
Priestley  and  Belsham,  and  in  some  degree  by  Tucker,  I  do  not 
think  that  its  purely  ethical  speculations  had  much  influence 
imtil  they  were  adopted  by  some  leading  xitilitaiians  in  the 


'  '  The  ease  is  tliis.     Wo  first  does  not  exist,  but  the  coutrary.' — 

perceive  or  imagine  some  real  good ;  Gay's  Essay,  p.  lii.    '  All  atfections 

i.e.  fitness  to  promote  our  happiness  ■vrhatsoever  are  finally  resolvable 

in  those  things  which  we  love  or  ap-  into  reason,  pointing  out  private 

prove  of.  .  .  .  .Hence  those  things  happiness,  and  are  conversant  only 

and  pleasures  are  so  tied  together  about   things   apprehended   to  be 

and  associated  in  our  minds,  that  means  tending  to  this   end ;   and 

one  cannot  present  itself,  but  the  whenever  this  end  is  not  perceived, 

other  will  also  occur.     And  the  as-  they  are  to  be  accounted  for  from 

sociation  remjxins  even  after  that  the  association  of  ideas,  and  may 

which  at  fii-st  gave  them  the  oon-  properly  enough  be  called  hEbita 

aection  is  quite  forgotten,  or  perhaps  — Ibid.  p.  xxxi. 
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present  centiuy. '     Whatever  may  be  thoiight  of  the  truth,  it 
is  impossible  to  withhold  some  admii'ation  from  the  intellec- 
tual graudeni  of  a  system  which  starting  from  a  conception 
of  hiunan  nature  as  low  and  as  base  as  that  of  Mandeville  or 
Hobbes  professes  without  the  introduction  of  a  single  new  or 
nobler  element,  by  a  sti-ange  process  of  philosophic  alchemy, 
to  evolve  out  of  this  original  selfishness  the  most  heroic  and 
most  sensitive  virtue.     The  manner  in  which  this  achieve- 
ment is  eftected  is  commonly  illustrated  by  the  passion  of 
avarice.     Money  in  itself  possesses  absolutely  nothing  that  is 
admirable  or  pleasurable,  but  being  the  means  of  procuring 
us  many  of  the  objects  of  our  desire,  it  becomes  associated  in 
our  minds  with  the  idea  of  pleasure ;  it  is  therefore  itself 
loved ;  and  it  is  possible  for  the  love  of  money  so  completely 
to  ecKpse  or  supei-sede  the  love  of  all  those  things  which 
money  procures,  that  the  miser  will  forego  them  all,  rather 
tlian  part  with  a  fraction  of  his  gold.^ 


'  Principally  by  Mr.  James  Mill,  beneficial  to  ourselves,  or  observed 

whose  chapter  on  association,  in  his  that  it  would  be  so,  a  sentiment  of 

Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind,  may  approbation  rises  up  in  our  minds, 

probably  rank  with  Paley's  beauti-  -which  sentiment  afterwards  accom- 

ful  chapter   on   happiness,  at  the  panies  the  idea  or  mention  of  the 

head  of  all  modern  writings  on  the  same  conduct,  although  the  private 

utilitarian  side, — either  of  them,  I  advantage  which  first  existed   no 

think,  being  far  more  valuable  than  longer  ejaet.' — Paley,  Moral  Philos. 

anything  Bentham  ever  wrote  on  i.  6.      Paley,  however,  made  less 

morals.     This  last  writer — whose  useof  this  doctrine  than  might  have 

contempt  for  liis  predecessors  was  been  expected  from  so  enthusiastic 

only  equalled  by  his  ignorance  of  an  admirer  of  Tucker.    In  our  own 

their  works,  and  who   has  added  day  it  has  been  much  used  by  Mr. 

surprisingly  little  to  moral  science  J.  S.  Mill. 

(considering  the  reputation  he  at-  ^  This  illustration,  which  was 

tained),  except  a  barbarous  nomen-  first   employed   by   Hutcheson,   is 

clature  and  an  interminable  series  very  happily  developed  by  Gay  (p. 

of  classifications  evincing  no  real  lii.).    It  was  then  used  by  Hartley, 

subtlety  of  thought — makes,  as  far  and  finally  Tucker  reproduced  the 

as  I  am  aware,  no  use  of  the  doc-  whole  theory  with  the  usual  illus- 

trine  of  association.     Paley  states  tration  without   any   acknowledg- 

it  with  his  usual  admirable  clear-  ment  of  the  works  of  his  predeces- 

neas.   'Having  experienced  in  some  sors,  employing  however,  the  term 

iuBtancesaparticulHr  conduct  tobe  'translation'   instead  of  '  assoc  ; 
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The  same  phenomenon  may  be  traced,  it  is  said,  in  a 
multitude  of  other  fonns.'     Thus  we  seek  power,  because  it 
gives  us  the  means  of  gratifying  many  desii-es.      It  becomes 
associated  witli  those  desii-es,  and  is,  at  last,  itself  passionately 
loved.     Praise  indicates  the  aflection  of  the  eulogist,  and 
marks  xls  out  for  the  aflection  of  othei-s.     Valued  at  fii-st  as 
a  means,  it  is  soon  desired  as  an  end,  and  to  such  a  pitch  can 
our  entliiLsiasm  lise,  that  we  may  saciifice  all  eai'thly  things 
for  posthumous  jiraise  which  can  never  reach  our  ear.     And 
the  force  of  association  may  extend  even  farther.    We  love 
praise,  because  it  prociues  us  certain  advantages.     We  then 
love  it  moie  thtin  these  advantages.     We  proceed  by  the 
same  process  to  transfer  our  affections  to  those  things  which 
natui-ally  or  generally  procure  piuise.     We  at  last  love  what 
is  praiseworthy  more  than  praise,  and  will  endure  f>erpetua] 
obloquy  rather  than  abandon  it.''^     To  this  process,  it  is  said, 
all  our  moral  sentiments  must  be  ascribed.     Man  has  no 
natural  benevolent  feelings.      He  is  at  first  governed  solely 
by  his  interest,  but  the  infant  learns  to  associate  its  pleasures 
with  the  idea  of  its  mother,  the  boy  with  the  idea  of  his 
family,  the  man  with   those   of  his  class,  his   church,  his 
country,  and  at  last  of  all  mankind,  and  in  each  case  an 
independent  affection  is  at  length   formed.^     The  sight  of 
suffering  in  others  awakens  in  the  child  a  painful  recollection 
of  his  own  sufierings,  which  parents,  by  appealing  to  the 
infant   imagination,    still   further   strengthen,   and   besides, 
'  when  several  children  are  educated  together,  the  pains,  the 


tion'  of   ideas.     See   his   curious  desires  that  occupy  human  life  are 

chapter  on   the   subject,    Light  of  of  this  translated  kind.' — Tucker  8 

Natttre,  book  i.  eh.  xviii.  Li^ht  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  (ed.  1842), 

'  'It  is  the  natiu-e  of  transla-  p.  281. 
tion  to  throw  desire  fix)m  the  end  "  Mill's  Analysis  of  the  Human 

upon  the  means,  which  thencefor-  Mind.     The  desire  for  posthumous 

ward  become  an  end  capable  of  ex-  fame  is  usually  cited  by  intuitive 

citing  an  appetite  without  prospect  moralists  as  a  prouf  of  a  naturally 

of  the  cousequeuces  whereto  they  disinterested  element  in  man, 
lead      Our  habits  and  most  of  the  '  Mill's  Analysu>. 
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Jenialf^  of  pleasure,  and  the  sorrows  which  affect  one  gradu- 
ally extend  in  some  degree  to  all ; '  and  thus  the  suffering  of 
others  becomes  associated  with  the  idea  of  our  own,  and  the 
feeling  of  compassion  Ls  engendered.*  Benevolence  and  jua 
tice  ai-e  associat^ed  in  oiu'  mind^s  with  the  esteem  of  our  fellow 
men,  with  reciprocity  of  favours,  and  with  the  hope  of  future 
reward.  They  are  loved  at  fii-st  for  these,  and  finally  foi" 
themselves,  while  opposite  traiiLs  of  association  produce  op- 
posite feelings  towards  malevolence  and  uijustice.^  Andthuf 
viiinie,  considered  as  a  whole,  becomes  the  supreme  object  of 
our  affections.  Of  all  our  pleasures,  more  are  derived  from 
those  acts  which  are  called  virtuous,  than  from  any  other 
soui'ce.  The  -vortuous  act<  of  others  procure  us  countless 
advantages.  Our  own  \irtue  obtains  for  us  the  esteem  of 
men  and  return  of  favours.  All  the  epithets  of  pi'aise  ai-e 
appropriated  to  vii'tue.  and  all  the  epithets  of  blame  t^i  vice. 
Religion  teaches  us  to  connect  hopes  of  infinite  joy  with  the 
one,  and  fears  of  infinite  suffering  with  the  other.  Yirtue 
becomes  thei-efore  pex;uliarly  associated  with  the  idea  of 
pleasiu-able  things.     It  Ls  aoon  loved,  independently  of  and 


•  Hartley   On  Man,  vol.  i.  pp.  degree  of  pleasure  as  to  overrule 
474-475.  the  positive   pain  endured  or  the 

*  'Benevolence  .  .  .  has  also  a  negative  one  from  the  foregoing  of 
high  degree  of  honour  anil  esteem  a  pleasure,  and  yet  how  there  may 
annexed  to  it,  pp^eures  us  many  be  no  direct  explicit  espectation  of 
advantages  and  returns  of  kindness,  reward  either  from  God  or  m:in,  bv 
both  from  the  person  obliged  and  natural  consequence  or  express  ap- 
others,  and  is  most  closely  cou-  pointment,  not  even  of  the  conco- 
nected  with  tlie  hopes  of  reward  in  mitant  pleasure  that  engagfs  tlie 
a  future  state,  and  of  self-appro-  agent  to  undertake  the  benevolent 
bation  or  the  moral  sense ;  and  the  and  generous  action;  and  this  I 
same  things  hi^ld  with  respect  to  tnke  to  be  a  proof  from  the  due- 
generosity  in  a  much  higher  degree,  trine  of  association  that  there  is 
It  is  easy  therefore  to  see  how  such  and  mast  be  such  a  thing  as  pure 
associations  may  be  formed  as  to  disinterested  benevolence ;  also  a 
engage  us  to  forego  great  pleasure,  just  account  of  the  origin  and 
or  endure  great  pain  for  the  sake  nature  of  it.' — Hartley  On  Man. 
■jf  others,  how  these  associations  vol.  i.  pp.  473-474.  See  too  Mill'f* 
may  be  attendefl  with  so  great  a  Analy.vn,  vol.  ii.  p.  2.'i2. 
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more  than  these  ;  we  feel  a  glow  of  pleasure  in  practising  it, 
and  an  intense  pain  in  violating  it.  Conscience,  which  is 
thus  generated,  becomes  the  ruling  principle  of  our  lives," 
and  having  learnt  to  sacrifice  ail  earthly  things  rather  than 
disobey  it,  we  rise,  by  an  association  of  ideas,  into  the  loftiest 
region  of  heroism.'^ 

The  influence  of  this  ingenious,  though  I  think  in  some 
respect  fanciful,  theoiy  depends  less  upon  the  number  than 
upon  the  ability  of  its  adherents.  Though  little  known,  I 
believe,  beyond  England,  it  lias  in  England  e^-ercised  a  great 
fascination  over  exceedingly  dissimilar  minds,^  and  it  does 
undoubtedly  evade  some  of  the  objections  to  the  other  fonns 
of  the  inductive  theory.  Thus,  when  intuitive  moralists 
contend  that  our  moral  judgments,  being  instantaneous 
and  effected  under  the  manifest  impulse  of  an  emotion  of 
sympathy  or  repulsion,  are  as  far  as  possible  removed  from 
that  cold  calculation  of  intei-ests  to  which  the  utilitai'ian 
t-educes  them,  it  is  answered,  that  the  association  of  ideas  is 


'  Mill's   Anali/sis,   vol.   ii.  pp.  ed.  1850,  vol.  ii.  p.  192.)     '  What 

244-247.  can  be  the  object  of  human  virtue 

'  'Witheelf-interest.'saidHart-  but  the  happiness  of  sentient,  still 

ley, '  man  must  begin ;  he  may  end  more   of  moral   beings?'     (Notes 

in  self-annihilation;'   or  as  Cole-  Theol.  and  Polit. -p.  S5l.)  Leibnitz 

ridge   happily  puts  it,    '  Legality  says,  '  Quand  on  aura  appris  a  faire 

precedes  morality    in    every  indi-  des  actions  louables  par  ambition, 

vidual,  even  as  the  Jewish  dispen-  on  les  fera  apr^s  par  inclination.' 

sation   preceded  the   Christian  in  (Sui-CArtdeco7maitre  lesHommes.) 
the  world  at  large.' — Notes  Theolo-  *  E.g.  Mackintosh  and  James 

gical  and   Political,   p.    340.       It  Mill.      Coleridge   in  his   younger 

might  bo  retorted  with  much  truth,  days  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer 

thatwe  begin  by  practising  morality  of  Hartley;  but  chiefly,  1  believe, 

as  a  duty — we  end  by  practising  it  on  account  of  his  theory  of  vibra- 

as  a  pleasure,  without  any  reference  tions.   He  named  his  son  after  him, 

to  duty.   Coleridge,  who  expressed  and  described  him  in  one  of  his 

for  the  Benthamite  theories  a  very  poems  as  : — 
cordial  detestation,  sometimes  glid-  '  Hu  of  mortal  kind 

od  into  them  himself.     '  The  hap-  Wisest,  the  first  who  marked  the 
piuess  of  man,'  he  says,  '  is  the  end         ideal  tribes 

of  virtue,  and  truth  is  the  know-  Up  the  fine  fibres  through  the  sen- 
ledge  of  the  means.'     ( The  Friend,        tient  brain.'     Belly u.yus  Musi'/iga 
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j;ufficienc  to  engender  a  feeling  which  is  the  proximate  cause 
of  our  decision.'  Alone,  of  all  the  moralists  of  this  school, 
the  disciple  of  Hart-ley  recognises  conscience  as  a  real  and 
important  element  of  our  nature, '"'  and  maintains  that  it  is 
possible  to  love  virtue  for  itself  as  a  form  of  happiness 
without  any  thought  of  ulterior  consequences.^  The  immense 
value  this  theory  ascribes  to  education,  gives  it  an  unusual 
practical  importance.  When  we  are  balancing  between  a 
crime  and  a  virtue,  our  wills,  it  is  said,  are  necessai-ily 
determined  by  the  greater  pleasure.  If  we  find  more  pleasure 
in  the  vice  than  in  the  vii-tue,  we  inevitably  gravitate  to  evil. 
If  we  find  more  pleasiu-e  in  the  virtue  than  in  the  vice,  we 
ai-e  as  iiTesistibly  attracted  towards  good.  But  the  sti-engtb 
of  such  motives  may  be  immeasurably  enhanced  by  an  early 
association  of  ideas.  If  we  have  been  accustomed  from 
chUdliood  to  associate  our  ideas  of  praise  and  pleasure  with 


'  This  position  is  elaborated  in 
a  passage  too  long  for  quotation  by 
Ml'.  Austin.  {Lectures  <m  Jiir im- 
prudence, vol.  i.  p.  44.) 

*  Hobbes  defines  conscience  as 
'  the  opinion  of  evidence '  {On  Hu- 
man Nature,  ch.  vi.  §  8).  Locke  as 
'our  o^ra  opinion  or  judgment  of 
the  moral  rectitude  or  pravity  of 
our  O'WTi  actions'  {Essay,  book  i. 
ch.  iii.  §  8).  In  Bentbam  there  is 
very  little  on  the  subject ;  but  in 
vine  place  he  informs  us  that  '  con- 
f^eienee  is  a  thin;^  of  fictitious  ex- 
istence, supposed  to  occupy  a  seat 
in  thsEiind'  {Deontology,  vol.  i.  p. 
137) ;  and  in  another  he  ranks  '  love 
of  duty '  (wliich  ho  describes  as  an 
'impossible  motive,  in  so  far  as 
duty  is  synonymous  to  obligation ') 
as  a  variety  of  the  '  love  of  power' 
{Springs  of  Action,  ii.)  iMr.  Bain 
says,  'conscience  is  an  imitation 
within  ourselves  of  the  government 
^vithoat  TW.'  {Eiiio/ions  and  WUl, 
p.  313.^, 


"  '  However  much  they  [utili- 
tarians] may  believe  (as  they  do) 
that  actions  and  dispositions  are 
only  virtuous  because  they  promote 
another  end  than  vu'tue,  yet  this 
being  granted  .  .  .  they  not  only 
place  virtue  at  the  very  head  of  the 
things  which  are  good  as  means  to 
the  ultimate  end,  but  they  also  re- 
cognise as  a  psychological  fact  the 
possibility  of  its  being  to  the  indi- 
\ndual  a  good  in  itself. .  .  .  Virtue, 
according  to  the  utilitarian  doc- 
trine, is  not  natxmjlly  and  origi- 
nally part  of  the  end,  but  it  is  capa- 
ble of  becoming  so.  .  .  .  "What  was 
once  desired  as  an  instrument  for 
the  attainment  of  happiness  has 
come  to  be  desired  ...  as  part  of 
happiness.  .  .  .  Human  nature  is 
80  constituted  as  to  desire  nothing 
which  is  not  eitlier  a  part  of  happi- 
uess  or  a  means  of  happiness.' — J 

5.  Mill's  Utifitarianism,  pp.  54, 55, 

06,  58- 


80 
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vu'tue,  we  shall  readily  yield  to  virtuous  mo  tires ;  i£  witt 
vice,  to  vicious  ones.  This  readiness  to  yield  to  one  or 
othei'  set  of  motives,  constitutes  disposition,  wMcli  is  thus, 
according  to  these  moralists,  altogether  an  ai'tificijil  thing, 
the  product  of  education,  and  effected  by  association  of  ideas.' 
It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  this  theory,  refinetl 
and  iniposiug  as  it  may  appear,  Ls  still  essentially  a  selfish 
one.  Even  when  sacrificing  all  earthly  objects  through  love 
of  virtue,  the  good  man  is  simply  seeking  his  gi-eatest  enjoy- 
ment, indulging  a  kind  of  mental  luxury  which  gives  him 
more  pleasure  than  what  he  foregoes,  just  as  the  miser  finds 
more  pleasure  in  accumulation  than  in  any  fonn  of  expendi- 
ture.2    There  has  been,  indeed,  one  attempt  to  emancipate  the 


>  '  A  man  is  tempted  to  commit 
adulterj^  with  the  wife  of  his  friend. 
The  composition  of  the  motive  i.s 
obnous.  He  does  not  obey  the 
motive.  Why  ?  He  obeys  other 
motives  which  are  stronger.  Though 
pleasures  are  associate:!  ■with  the 
immoral  act,  pains  are  associated 
with  it  also — the  pains  of  the  in- 
jured husband,  the  paius  of  the 
wife,  the  moral  indignation  of 
mankind,  the  future  reproaches  of 
his  own  mind.  Some  men  obey 
the  first  rather  than  the  second 
motive.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
In  these  the  association  of  the  act 
with  the  pleasure  is  from  habit  un- 
duly strong,  the  association  of  the 
act  ■with  pains  is  from  want  of 
habit  unduly  weak.  This  is  the  case 
of  a  bad  education.  .  .  .  Among 
the  different  chisses  of  motives, 
there  are  men  who  are  more  easily 
and  strongly  operated  on  by  some, 
others  by  others.  We  have  also 
seen  that  this  is  entirely  owing  to 
habits  of  association.  This  facility 
of  being  acted  upon  by  motives  of 
a  particular    deecription,   is   that 


which  wc  call  disposition.'—Mill's 
Analysis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  212,  213,  &c. 
Adam  Smith  says,  I  tliink  with 
much  ■wisdom,  that  '  tlie  great  se- 
cret of  education  is  to  direct  vanity 
to  proper  object^.' — Moral  Senti- 
ments, part  vi.  §  3. 

'  '  Goodness  in  ourselves  is  the 
prospect  of  satisfaction  annexed  to 
the  welfare  of  others,  so  that  we 
please  them  for  the  pleasure  we 
receive  ourselves  in  so  doing,  or  to 
avoid  the  uneasiness  wo  should 
feel  in  omitting  it.  But  God  is 
completely  happy  in  Himself,  nor 
can  His  happiness  receive  increase 
or  diminution  from  anything  be- 
falling His  creatures ;  wherefore 
His  goodne.ss  is  pure,  disinterested 
bounty,  without  any  return  of  joy 
or  satisfaction  to  Himself.  There- 
fore it  is  no  wonder  we  have  im- 
perfect notions  of  a  quality  whereof 
we  have  no  experience  in  our  own 
nature.' — Tucker's  Light  of  Nature, 
vol.  i.  p.  355.  '  It  is  the  privilege 
of  God  alone  to  .act  upon  piu-e,  dis- 
interested bounty,  without  the  le&si 
addition  thereby  to  His  own  enjoy 
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fciieory  from  tliis  condition,  but  it  aupeai-s  to  me  altogebhei 
futile.  It  has  been  said  tliat  men  in  tho  tirst  instance  in- 
dulge in  baneful  excesses,  on  account  of  the  pleasure  they 
afford,  but  the  habit  being  contiacted,  continue  to  practise 
them  after  they  have  ceased  to  afford  pleasure,  and  that  a 
similar  law  may  operate  in  the  case  of  the  habit  of  virtue.' 
But  the  reason  why  men  who  have  conti-acted  a  habit  con- 
tinue to  pi"actise  it  after  it  has  ceased  to  give  them  positive 
enjoyment,  is  because  to  desist,  creates  a  restlessness  and 
uneasiness  which  amounts  to  acute  mental  pain.  To  avoid 
that  j)ain  is  the  motive  of  the  action. 

The  reader  who  has  perused  the  passages  1  have  accumu- 
lated in  the  notes,  will  be  able  to  judge  with  what  degree  of 
justice  utilitarian  writere  denounce  with  indignation  the 
imputation  of  selfishness,  as  a  calumny  against  their  system. 
It  is  not,  1  think,  a  strained  or  unnatural  use  of  language 
to  desciibe  as  selfish  or  interested,  all  actions  which  a  man 
perfoims,  in  order  himself  to  avoid  suffering  or  acquii-e  the 


ment.' — Ibid,  vol,  ii.  p.  279.     On  pleasure  of  the  action  itself.     But 

the  other  hand,   Hutcheson   asks,  granting  this,  the  matter  does  not 

'If    there  be  such  disposition  in  end  here.     As  we   proceed  in  the 

the   Deity,    where  is  the  impossi-  formation  of  habits,  and   become 

bility  of  some  small  degree  of  this  accustomed  to  will  a  particular  act 

public  love  in  His  creatures,  and  .  .  .  because  it  is  pleasurable,  we 

why  must  they   be   supposed   in-  at  last  continue  to  will  it  without 

capable  of  acting  but  from  self-  any  reference  to  its  being  pleasor- 

love?' — EnqutTy  concerning  Moral  able.  .  .  .  In  this  manner  it  is  that 

Good,  §  2.  habits  of  hurtful  excess  continue  t<y 

'  '  We  gradually,  through   the  be  practised,  although  they  have 

influence   of  association,   come  to  ceased   to   be  pleasurable,  and  in 

desire  the  me;ins  without  thinking  this   manner  also   it   is   that  the 

of  the  end  ;    the  action  itself  be-  habit  of  willing  to  persevere  in  the 

comes  an  object  of  desire,  and  is  course  which  he  has  chosen,  does 

performed  without  reference  to  any  not  desert   the   moral   hero,  even 

motive  beyond  itself     Thus  far,  it  when  the  reward  ...  is  anything 

may  still  be  objected  that  the  action  but  an  equivalent  for  the  suffering 

having,   through    associp-tion,    be-  he  undergoes,  or  the  wishes  he  may 

come  pleasurable,  we  are  as  much  have   to   renounce.' — Mill's    Logic 

as  before  moved  to  act  by  the  an-  (4th  edition),  vol  ii.  pp.  416,  417. 
neipation  of  pleasure,  ramely,  the 
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greatest  possible  enjoyment.  If  this  be  so,  the  term  selfish 
is  strictly  applicable  to  all  the  branches  of  this  system.*  At 
the  same  time  it  mnst  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  a  broad 
diffei-ence  between  the  refined  hedonism  of  the  utiUtarians 
we  have  last  noticed,  and  the  writings  of  Hobbes,  of  Mande- 
ville,  or  of  Paley.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  also,  that 
not  a  few  intuitive  or  stoical  moralists  have  spoken  of  the 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  vii-tue  in  language  little  if  at  all 
different  from  these  writers.^  The  main  object  of  the  earlier 
members  of  the  inductive  school,  was  to  depress  human 
nature  to  theii'  standard,  by  resolving  all  the  noblest  actions 
into  coarse  and  selfish  elements.  The  main  object  of  some 
of  the  more  influential  of  the  later  members  of  this  school, 


'  '  In  regard  to  interest  in  the 
most  extended,  -which  is  the  origi- 
nal and  only  strictly  proper  sense 
of  the  word  disinterested,  no  human 
act  has  ever  been  or  ever  can  be 
disinterested.  ...  In  the  only 
sense  in  which  disinterestedness 
can  with  truth  be  predicated  of 
human  actions,  it  is  employed  .  .  . 
to  denote,  not  the  absence  of  all 
interest  .  .  .  but  only  the  absence 
of  all  interest  of  the  self-regarding 
class.  Not  but  that  it  is  vei-y  fre- 
quently predicated  of  human  action 
in  cases  in  which  divers  interests, 
to  no  one  of  which  tJie  appellation 
of  self-regarding  can  -ftith  propriety 
be  denied,  have  been  exercising 
their  influence,  and  in  particular 
fear  of  God,  or  hope  from  God,  and 
fear  of  ill-repute,  or  hope  of  good 
repute.  If  what  is  above  be  cor- 
rect, the  most  disinterested  of  men 
is  not  less  under  the  dominion  of 
interest  than  the  most  interested. 
The  only  cause  of  his  being  styled 
disinterested,  is  its  not  having  been 
observed  that  the  sort  of  motive 
f suppose  it  sympathy  for  an  indi- 


vidual or  class)  has  as  truly  a  cor- 
responding interest  belonging  to  it 
as  any  other  species  of  motive  has. 
Of  this  contradiction  between  the 
truth  of  the  case  and  the  language 
employed  in  speaking  of  it,  the 
cause  is  that  in  the  one  case  men 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
making — as  in  point  of  consistency 
they  ought  to  have  made— of  the 
word  interest  that  use  which  in  the 
other  case  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  of  it.'— Bentham's 
Springs  of  Action,  ii.  §  2. 

-  Among  others  Bishop  Butler, 
who  draws  some  very  subtle  dis- 
tinctions on  the  subject  in  his  fii-st 
sermon  '  on  the  love  of  our  neigh- 
bour.' Dugald  Stewart  remarks 
that  '  although  we  apply  the  epi- 
thet selfish  to  avarice  and  to  low 
and  private  sensuality,  we  never 
apply  it  to  the  desire  of  know- 
ledge or  to  the  pursuits  of  virtue, 
which  are  certainly  sources  of  more 
exquisite  pleasure  than  riches  or 
sensuality  can  bestow.' — Active  and 
Moral  Vowers  vol.  i-  p.  1  . 
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has  been  to  sublimate  their  conceptions  of  happiness  and 
interest  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  include  the  highest  displays 
of  heroism.  As  we  have  seen,  they  fully  admit  that  conscience 
is  a  real  thing,  and  should  be  the  supreme  guide  of  out 
lives,  though  they  contend  that  it  springs  originally  from 
selfishness,  transformed  under  the  influence  of  the  association 
of  ideas.  They  acknowledge  the  reality  of  the  sympathetic 
feelings,  though  they  usually  trace  them  to  the  same  source. 
They  cannot,  it  Ls  true,  consistently  with  their  pi-inci])les, 
recognise  the  possibility  of  conduct  which  is  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word  unselfish,  but  they  contend  that  it  is  quite 
possible  for  a  man  to  find  his  highest  pleasure  in  saciificing 
himself  for  the  good  of  others,  that  the  association  of  vii-tue 
and  pleasure  is  only  perfect  when  it  leads  habitually  to 
spontaneous  and  uncalculating  action,  and  that  no  man  is  in 
a  healthy  moral  condition  who  does  not  find  more  pain  in 
committing  a  crime  than  he  ccJd  lien've  pleasure  from  any 
of  its  consequences.  The  tLeory  in  its  principle  remaina 
unchanged,  but  in  the  hands  of  some  of  these  writers  the 
spirit  bas  wholly  altered. 

Having  thus  given  a  brief,  but,  I  trust,  clear  and  faithful 
account  of  the  different  modifications  of  the  inductive  theory, 
I  shall  proceed  to  state  some  of  the  principal  objections  that 
have  been  and  may  be  brought  against  it.  I  shall  then 
endeavour  to  define  and  defend  the  opinions  of  those  who 
believe  that  our  moral  feelings  are  an  essential  part  of  our 
constitution,  developed  by,  but  not  derived  from  education, 
and  I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  an  enquiry  into  the 
order  of  their  evolution ;  so  that  having  obtained  some 
notion  of  the  natural  history  of  morals,  we  may  be  able,  in 
the  ensuing  chapters,  to  judge,  how  far  theii-  nomial  progiesa 
has  been  accelerated  or  retarded  by  religious  or  political 
agencies. 

'Psychology-,'  it  has  been  truly  said,  'is  but  developed 
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consciousness.''  "When  moralists  assert,  that  what  we  call 
virtue  derives  its  reputation  solely  from  its  utility,  and  that 
the  interest  or  pleasure  of  the  agent  is  the  one  motive  to 
practise  it,  om-  fii-st  question  is  naturally  how  far  this  theory 
agrees  with  the  feelings  and  with  the  language  of  mankind. 
But  if  tested  by  this  critei-ion,  thei-e  never  Wixs  a  doctrine 
more  emphatically  condemned  than  utilitarianism.  In  aU 
its  stages,  and  in  all  its  assertions,  it  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  common  language  and  to  common  sentiments.  In  all 
nations  and  in  all  ages,  the  ideas  of  interest  and  utility  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  virtue  on  the  other,  have  been  regarded 
by  the  multitude  as  perfectly  distinct,  and  all  languages  re- 
cognise the  distinction.  The  terms  honour,  justice,  rectitude 
or  virtue,  and  their  equivalents  in  every  language,  present  to 
the  mind  ideas  essentially  and  broadly  diiFeriug  from  the 
terms  prudence,  sagacity,  or  interest.  The  two  lines  of  con. 
duct  may  coincide,  but  they  are  never  confused,  and  we  have 
not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  imagining  them  antagonistic. 
When  we  say  a  man  is  governed  by  a  high  seiLse  of  honour, 
or  by  strong  moral  feeling,  we  do  not  mean  that  he  is  pru- 
dently pursuing  either  his  own  interests  or  the  interests  of 
society.  The  universal  sentiment  of  mankind  represents 
self-sacrijfice  as  an  essential  element  of  a  meritorious  act,  and 
means  by  self-sacrifice  the  deliberate  adoption  of  the  least 
pleasurable  coui-se  without  the  prospect  of  any  pleasui-e  in 
return.  A  selfish  act  may  be  innocent,  but  cannot  be  vii-- 
tuous,  and  to  ascribe  all  good  deeds  to  selfish  motives,  is  not 
the  distortion  but  the  negation  of  virtue.  No  Epicurean 
could  avow  before  a  popular  audience  that  the  one  end  of  his 
life  was  the  pursuit  of  his  own  ha])pijiess  without  an  outbui'st 
of  indignation  and  contempt.^  No  man  coidd  consciously 
make  this — which  according  to  the  selfish  theory  is  the  only 
rational  and  indeed  possible  motive  of  action — the  deliberate 
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object  of  all  his  undei'takings,  without  his  character  becoming 
viespicable  and  degi-aded.     ^VTiether  we  look  witliin  oiu'selves 
or   examine   the   conduct   either   of  our  enemies  or  of  our 
fiiends,  or  adjudicate  upon   the  characters  in  history  or  in 
fiction,  our  feelings  on   these  matters    are    the  same.       In 
exact  proportion  as  we  believe  a  desire  for  personal  enjoy- 
ment to  ite  the  motive  of  a  good  act  is  the  merit  of  the  agent 
diminished.     If  we  beHeve  the  motive  to  be  wholly  seliish 
the  merit  is  altogether  destroyed.     If  we  believe  it  to  be 
wholly  disinterested  the  merit  is  altogether  unalloyed.  Hence, 
the  admiration  bestowed  upon  Prometheus,  or  suiiering  virtue 
constant  beneath  the  blows   of  Almighty  malice,  or  on  the 
atheist  who  with  no  prospect  of  future  reward  sulfered  a 
fearful  death,  rather  than  abjure  an  opinion  which  could  be 
of  no  benefit  to  society,  because  he  believed  it  to  be  the  truth. 
Selfish  moralists  deny  the  {>ossibility  of  that  which  all  ages, 
all  nations,  ;J1  popular  judgments  pronounce  to  have  been 
the  characteristic  of   eveiy  noble  act    that   has  ever    been 
performed.      Now,  when  a  philosophy  which  seeks  by  the 
light   of  conscioTisness  to  decipher  the   laws   of  our   moral 
being   proves  so    diametrically  opposed    to    the  conclusions 
an-ived  at  by  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  who  merely  follow 
theii'  consciousness  without  endeavouring  to  frame  systems 
of  philosophy,   that   it   makes  most  of  the  distinctions   of 
common  ethical  language  absolutely  unmeaning,  this  is,  to 
say  the  least,  a  strong   presumption  against  its  truth.     If 
Moli^re's  hero  had  been  speaking  prose  all  his  life  without 
knowing  it,  this  was  smiply  because  he  did  not  understand 
what  prose  was.     In  the  present  case  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  men  have  been  under  a  total  delusion  about  the  leadini: 
principles  of  then-  lives  which  they  had  distinguished  by  a 
whole  vocabulary  of  terms. 

It  is  said  that  the  case  becomes  dilleient  when  the 
pleasure  sought  is  not  a  gross  or  material  enjoyment,  but 
the  satisfaction  of  jjerformed  vii'tue.     I  suspect  that  if  men 
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could  pei-siiade  themselves  that  the  one  motive  of  a  Adi-tuoua 
man  was  the  certainty  that  the  act  he  accomplished  would 
be  followed  by  a  glow  of  satisfaction  so  intense  as  more  than 
to  compensate  for  any  saciifice  he  might  have  made,  the 
difference  wotild  not  be  as  great  as  is  supposed.  In  fact, 
however — and  the  consciousness  of  this  lies,  I  conceive,  at 
the  I'oot  of  the  opinions  of  men  upon  the  subject — the  pleasure 
of  virtue  is  one  which  can  only  be  obtained  on  the  expre&s 
condition  of  its  not  being  the  object  sought.  Phenomena  of 
this  kind  are  familiar  to  us  all.  Thus,  for  example,  it  has 
often  been  observed  that  prayer,  by  a  law  of  our  natiire 
and  apart  from  all  supernatui-al  intervention,  exercises  a 
reflex  influence  of  a  veiy  beneficial  character  upon  the  minds 
of  the  worshippers.  The  man  who  offers  up  his  petitions 
with  passionate  earnestness,  with  unfalteiing  faith,  and  with 
a  vivitl  i-ealisation  of  the  pi'esence  t)f  an  Unseen  Being  has 
I'isen  to  a  condition  of  mind  which  is  itself  eminently 
favourable  both  to  his  owTi  happiness  and  to  the  expansion 
of  his  moral  qualities.  But  he  who  expects  nothing  more 
will  never  attain  this.  To  him  who  neither  believes  nor 
hopes  that  his  petitions  will  receive  a  response  such  a  mental 
state  is  impossible.  No  Protestant  before  an  image  of  the 
Viigin,  no  Christian  before  a  pagan  idol,  could  possibly  attain 
it.  Tf  prayers  were  ofiered  up  solely  with  a  view  to  this 
benefit,  they  would  be  absolutely  sterile  and  would  speedily 
cease.  Tlius  again,  certain  political  economists  have  con- 
tended tbat  to  give  money  in  charity  is  worse  than  useless, 
that  it  is  positively  noxious  to  society,  but  they  have  added 
that  the  gratification  of  our  benevolent  affections  is  pleasing 
to  ourselves,  a,nd  that  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  this 
source  may  be  so  much  gi-eater  than  the  eA'il  resulting  from 
our  gift,  that  we  may  justly,  according  to  the  '  greatest 
happiness  principle,'  purchase  this  large  amount  of  gratifi- 
cation to  ourselves  by  a  slight  iajury  to  our  neighbours. 
The  poHtical  economy  involved  in  this  very  characteristic 
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si>ecuuen  of  utilitarian  ethics  T  shall  hereafter  examinfj.  At 
jiresent  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  no  one  who  consciously 
pi-actised  benevolence  solely  from  this  motive  could  obtain 
the  pleasure  in  question.  We  receive  enjoyment  from  the 
thought  that  we  have  done  good.  We  never  could  receive 
that  enjoyment  if  we  believed  and  realised  that  we  were  doing 
hai-m.  The  same  thing  is  pre-eminently  true  of  the  satisfac 
tion  of  conscience.  A  feeling  of  satisfaction  follows  the  ac- 
complishment of  duty  for  itself,  but  if  the  duty  be  performed 
solely  through  the  expectation  of  a  mental  pleasure  conscience 
refuses  to  ratify  the  bargain. 

There  is  no  fact  more  conspicuous  in  hiunan  nature  than 
tlie  broad  distinction,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  drawn  be- 
tween the  moral  and  the  other  parts  of  our  nature.  But 
this  on  utilitarian  principles  is  altogether  unaccountable.  If 
the  excellence  of  virtue  consists  solely  in  its  utility  or  tendency 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  men,  we  should  be  compelled  to 
canonise  a  crowd  of  acts  which  are  utterly  remote  from  all 
oxir  ordinary  notions  of  morality.  The  whole  tendency  of 
political  economy  and  pliilosophical  history  which  reveal  the 
physiology  of  societies,  is  to  show  that  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  mankind  are  evolved  much  more  from  our  selfi<'li 
than  from  what  are  termed  our  virtuous  acts  The  pros- 
perity of  nations  and  the  progress  of  civilusatioix  are  mainly 
due  to  the  exertions  of  men  who  while  pursuing  strictly  theii* 
own  interests,  were  unconsciously  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  community.  The  selfish  instinct  that  leads  men  to  accu- 
mulate, confers  ultimately  more  advantage  upon  the  world 
than  the  generous  instinct  that  leads  men  to  give.  A  great 
historian  has  contended  with  some  force  that  intellectual  de- 
velopment is  more  important  to  societies  than  moral  develop- 
ment. Yet  who  ever  seriously  questioned  the  reality  of  the 
distinction  that  separates  these  things  ?  The  reader  will 
probably  exclaim  that  the  key  to  that  distinction  is  to  be 
found  in  the  motive ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  the 
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utilitaxian  school  feliat  the  motive  of  the  agent  has  absoliitelj 
no  influence  on  the  moi-alitv  of  the  act.  Accordins:  to  Ben- 
tham,  there  is  but.  one  motive  possible,  the  pursuit  of  our  own 
enjoyment.  The  most  \-irtuous,  the  most  vicious,  and  the 
most  indifferent  of  actions,  if  measured  by  this  test,  would 
be  exactly  the  same,  and  an  investigation  of  motives  should 
therefore  be  altogether  excluded  from  our  moral  judgments.' 
Whatever  test  we  adopt,  the  difliculty  of  accounting  for  the 
unique  and  pre-emiuent  position  mankind  have  assigned  to 
virtue  will  remain.  If  we  judge  by  tendencies,  a  crowd  of 
objects  and  of  acts  to  which  no  moital  ever  dreamed  of  as- 
cribing ^^rtue,  contribute  largely  to  the  happiness  of  man. 
If  we  judge  by  motives,  the  moralists  we  ai-e  reviewing  have 
denied  all  geneiic  difference  between  prudential  and  vii'tuous 


'  'As  there  is  not  any  sort  of 
pleasure  that  is  not  itself  a  good, 
nor  any  sort  of  pain  the  exemption 
from  ■which  is  not  a  good,  and  as 
nothing  but  the  expectation  of  the 
eventual  enjojTueut  of  pleasure  in 
some  shape,  or  of  exemption  from 
pain  in  some  shape,  can  operate  in 
the  character  of  a  motive,  a  neces- 
sary consequence  is  that  if  by  mo- 
tive be  meant  sort  of  motive,  there 
is  not  any  such  thing  as  a  bad 
motive. ' — Bentham's  Si/rings  of 
Action,  ii.  §  4.  The  first  clauses 
of  the  following  passage  I  have  al- 
ready quoted :  '  Pleasure  is  itself  a 
good,  uaj',  setting  aside  immunity 
from  pain,  the  only  good.  Pain  is 
in  itself  an  e^'il,  and  indeed,  with- 
liut  exception,  the  only  eviL  or  else 
the  ■words  good  and  evil  Have  no 
meaning.  And  this  is  alike  true  of 
every  sort  of  pain,  and  of  every  sort 
of  pleasure.  It  follows  therefore 
immediately  and  incontestably  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  any  sort 
of  motive  that  is  in  itself  a  bad 
one.' — P'-inciples   of  Morals    a>wi 


Legislation,  ch.  ix.  'The  search 
after  motive  is  one  of  the  prominent 
causes  of  men's  bevsilderment  in 
the  investigation  of  questions  of 
morals.  .  .  .  But  this  is  a  pirrsuit 
in  ■which  every  moment  employed 
is  a  moment  wasted.  All  motives 
are  abstractedly  good.  No  man 
has  ever  had,  can,  or  could  have  a 
motive  different  from  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  or  of  shunning  pain.' — 
Deontology,  vol.  i.  p.  126.  Mr. 
Mill's  doctrine  appears  some^what 
different  from  this,  but  the  differ 
ence  is  I  think  only  apparent.  He 
says  :  •  The  motive  has  nothing  to 
do  ■with  the  morality  of  the  action, 
though  much  ■with  the  ■worth  of  the 
agent,'  and  he  afterwards  explains 
this  last  statfcmt'iu  bv  sa^vin^;  that 
tne  •  motive  majs.Bs  a  greac  dmir^- 
ence  in  our  moral  estimation  of  the 
agent,  especially  if  it  indicates  a 
good  or  a  bad  habitual  disposition, 
a  bent  of  character  from  which  use- 
ful or  from  which  hm-tfui  actions 
are  likely  to  arise.' — Utilitarian- 
ism, 2nd  ed.  pp.  26-27. 
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motives.  If  we  judge  by  intentions,  it  is  certain  that  how- 
ever much  truth  or  chastity  may  contribute  to  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  it  is  not  with  philanthropic  intentions  that  those 
vLrtues  are  cultivated. 

It  is  often  said  that  intuitive  moralists  in  theii-  reasonincs 
are  guilty  of  contiaually  abandoning  their  principles  by  tliem- 
selves  appealing  to  the  tendency  of  certain  acts  to  promote 
human  happiness  as  a  justification,  and  the  charge  is  usually 
accompanied  by  a  challenge  to  show  any  confessed  virtue  that 
has  not  that  tendency.     To  the  first  objection  it  may   be 
shortly  answered  tliat  no  intmtive  moralist  ever  dreamed  of 
doubting  that  benevolence  or  charity,  or  in  other  words,  the 
promotion  of  the  happiness  of  man,  is  a  duty.     He  maintains 
that  it  not  only  is  so,  but  that  we  an'ive  at  this  fact  by  diitict 
intuition,  and   not   by  the   discovery  that  such  a  couree  is 
conducive  to   our   own   interest.       But   while  he  cordially 
recognises  this  branch  of  virtue,  and  while  he  has  therefore  a 
perfect  right  to  allege  the  beneficial  efiects  of  a  virtue  in  its 
defence,  he  refuses  to  admit  that  all  vii-tue  can  be  reduced  to 
this  single  principle.     With  the  general  sentiment  of  mankind 
he  regards  charity  as  a  good  thing  only  because  it  is  of  use 
to  the  world.     With  the  same  general  sentiment  of  mankind 
be  believes  that  chastity  and  truth  have  an  independent  value, 
distinct  from  their  influence  upon  happiness.     To  the  question 
whether  every  confessed  virtue  is  conducive  to  hiimau  happi- 
ness, it  is  less  ea-sy  to  reply,  for  it  is  usually  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  calculate  the  I'emote  tendencies  of  acts,  and  in  cases 
where,  in  the  common  apprehension  of  mankind,  the  morality 
is  very  clear,  the  consequences  are  often  veiy  obscui-e.     Not- 
withstanding the  claim  of  great  precision  which  utilitarian 
writers  so  boastfully  make,  the  standard  by  which  they  pro- 
fess to  measure  morals  is  itself  absolutely  incapable  of  deiini- 
tion  or  accurate  explanation.     Happiness  is  one  of  the  most 
indeterminate  and  undefinable  words  in  the  language,  and 
wluit  are  the  conditions  of  '  the  greatest  possible  happinea^^ ' 
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no  one  can  pi-ecisely  say.  No  two  nations,  perhaps  no  two 
individuals,  would  find  them  the  same.'  And  even  if  every 
virtuous  act  were  incontcstably  useful,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  its  virtue  is  derived  from  its  utility. 

It  may  be  readily  granted,  that  as  a  general  rule  those 
acts  which  we  call  virtuous,  are  unquestionably  productive 
of  happiness,  if  not  to  the  agent,  at  least  to  mankind  in 
general,  but  we  have  already  seen  that  they  have  by  no  means 
that  monopoly  or  pre-eminence  of  utility  which  on  utilitarian 
principles,  the  unique  jjosition  assigned  to  them  would  appear 
to  imply.  It  may  be  added,  that  if  we  were  to  proceed  in 
detail  to  estimate  acts  by  their  consequences,  we  should  soon 
be  led  to  very  startling  conclusions.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
obvious  that  if  virtues  are  only  good  because  they  promote, 
and  vices  only  evil  because  they  impair  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, the  degrees  of  excellence  or  criminality  must  be  strictly 
proportioned  to  the  degi-ees  of  utility  or  the  reverse.^  Eveiy 
action,  every  disposition,  every  class,  every  condition  of 
society  must  take  its  place  on  the  moi-al  scale  precisely  in 
accordance  with  the  degree  in  which  it  promotes  or  diminishes 
human  happiness.  Now  it  is  extremely  questionable,  whether 
some  of  the  most  monstrous  forms  of  sensuality  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  name,  cause  as  much  unhappiness  as  some 
infirmities  of  temper,  or  procrastination  or  hastiness  of  judg- 
ment. It  is  scarcely  doubtful  that  a  modest,  diffident,  and 
retiring  nature,  distrustful  of  its  own  abilities,  and  shrinking 
with  humility  from  confiict,  produces  on  the  whole  less  bene- 
fit to  the  world  than  the  self-assertion  of  an  audacious  and 
arrogant  nature,  which  is  impelled  to  every  struggle,  and  de- 


'  This  truth  has  been  admirably  on  les  achete  :  I'excedant  en  bien 

illustrated  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  mesure  la  valeurde  la  vertu,  comma 

,  Social  Statics,  pp.  1-8).  I'excedant  en  mal  mesure  le  degri 

*  '  On  evalue  la  grandeiur  de  la  de  haine  que  doit  inspirer  le  vice.' 

vertu  en  coraparant  le»  biens  ob-  — Ch.  Comte,  Traite  de  Legulaticn, 

tenus  aux  maux  au  prix  desquel*  liv.  ii.  ch.  zii. 
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r elopes  every  capacity.  Gratitude  has  no  doubt  done  much 
to  soften  and  sweeten  the  interconree  of  life,  but  the  corre- 
sponding feeling  of  revenge  was  for  centuries  the  one  bulwark 
against  social  anarchy,  and  is  even  now  one  of  the  chief 
restraints  to  crime.'  On  the  great  theatre  of  public  life, 
especially  in  periods  of  great  convulsions  when  passions  are 
fiercely  roused,  it  is  neither  the  man  of  delicate  scnipulosity 
and  sincere  impartiality,  nor  yet  the  single-mindod  religious 
enthusiast,  incapable  of  dissimulation  or  proci-astination,  who 
confers  most  benefit  upon  the  world.  It  is  much  rather  the 
astute  statesman  earnest  about  liis  ends  but  unscrupulous 
about  his  means,  equally  free  from  the  trammels  of  conscience 
and  from  the  blindness  of  zeal,  who  governs  because  he  pai-tly 
yields  to  the  pa-ssions  and  the  prejudices  of  his  time.  But 
however  much  some  modem  writers  may  idolize  the  heroes 
of  success,  however  much  they  may  despise  and  ridicule  those 
fiir  nobler  men,  whose  wide  tolei-ance  and  scrupulous  honour 


'  M.  Dumont,  t]ie  transla:or  of  of  revenge  in  much  the  same  rela- 

BeDtham,  has  elaborated  in  a  rather  tion  as  marriage  to  the  sexual  appe 

femous  passage  the  utilitarian  no-  tite'  (J.F.Stephen  On  the  Criminal 

tions    about    vengeance.       'Touts  Law  of  England,  ^i.  ^^)-     Mr  Mil] 

espece   de    satisfaction    entrainant  observes  that,  '  In  the  golden  rule 

une  peine  pour ledelinquantproduit  of  .Jesus  of  Xazareth,  we  read  tie 

naturellement   un    plaisir  de  ven-  complete  spirit  of  the  ethics  of  uti- 

geance  pour  la  partie   lesee.      Ce  lity '  ( Utilitarianism,  p.  24).     It  is 

plaisir  est  un  gain.     II  rappelle  la  but  fair  to  give  a  specimen  of  the 

parabole  de  Samson.    C'est  le  doux  opposite    order    of    extravagance, 

qui  sort  du  terrible.     Cast  le  miel  '  So   -vrell    convinced    was    Father 

recueilli    dans  la  gueule  du  lion.  Claver  of  the  eternal  happiness  of 

Produit    sans    frais,    resultat   net  almost  all  whom  he  assisted,'  saj's 

d'une operation  n^cessaire a d'autres  this    saintly  missionary's    biogra- 

titres,  c'estunejouissance  acultiver  pher,  'that  speaking  once  of  some 

commo  toute  autre;  car  le  plaisir  persons  who  had  delivered  a  crimi- 

de    la   vengeance    consideree    ab-  nal   into  the  hands  of  justice,  he 

straitement  n'est  comme  tout  autre  said,  God  forgive  them  ;  but  they 

plaisir  qu'un  bien  en  lui-meme.' —  have  secured  the  salvation  of  this 

Pr/ncipes  du  Code  pmal,  2"«  partie,  man  at  the  probable  r«A-  of  their 

ch.  xvi.    According  to  a  very  acute  ovm.' — Newman's   Anglican    Diffi- 

living  writer  of  this  school,  'The  cidties,  p,  205. 
criminal  law  stands  to  the  passion 
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rendered  them  viniit  leadei-s  in  the  fray,  it  has  scarcely  yet 
been  contended  that  the  delicate  conscientiousness  which  in 
these  cases  impairs  utility  constitutes  vice.  If  utility  is  the 
solo  measure  of  virtue,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  we 
could  look  with  moral  disapprobation  on  any  class  who  pre- 
vent greater  evils  than  they  cause.  But  with  such  a  princi- 
ple we  might  find  strange  priestesses  at  the  Titilitarian  shrine. 
'  Aufer  meretrices  de  rebus  humanis,'  said  St.  Augustine, 
'  turbaveiis  omnia  libidinibus.'^ 

Let  us  suppose  an  enquirer  who  intended  to  i-egukite  hia 
life  consistently  by  the  utilitarian  principle ;  let  us  suppose 
him  to  have  overcome  the  first  great  difficulty  of  his  school, 
arising  from  the  apparent  divergence  of  his  own  interests  from 
his  duty,  to  have  convinced  himself  that  that  divei'gence  does 
not  exist,  and  to  have  accordiagly  made  the  pursuit  of  duty  his 
single  object,  it  remains  to  consider  what  kind  of  course  he 
would  pursue.  He  is  informed  that  it  is  a  pure  illusion  to  sup- 
pose that  human  actions  have  any  other  end  or  rule  than  hap- 
piness, that  nothing  is  intrinsically  good  or  intrinsically  bad 
apart  from  its  consequences,  that  no  act  which  is  useful  can 
possibly  be  vicious,  and  that  the  utility  of  an  act  constitutes 
and  measures  its  value.  One  of  his  first  observations  will  be 
that  in  very  many  special  cases  acts  such  as  murder,  theft, 
or  falsehood,  which  the  world  calls  cdminal,  and  which  in 
the  majority  of  instances  would  undoubtedly  be  hurtful, 
appear  eminently  productive  of  good.  Why  then,  he  may 
ask,  should  they  not  in  these  cases  be  }jeiformed?  The 
answer  he  receives  is  that  they  would  not  really  be  useful, 
because  vre  must  consider  the  remote  as  well  as  the  imme- 
diate consequences  of  actions,  and  although  in  particular 
instances  a  falsehood  or  even  a  murder  might  appear  bene- 
ficial, it  is  one  of  the  most  impoi'tant  interests  of  mankind 


'  De  Ordine,  ii.  4.    The  experi-     with  the  results  St.  Angustine  pre- 
mont  has  more  than  ouce  boen  tried    dieted, 
at  Venice,  Pisa,  &c..  and   alwiiys 
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that  the  sanctity  of  life  and  property  should  be  preserved, 
and  that  a  high  standard  of  veracity  should  be  maintained. 
But  this  answer  is  obviously  insufficient.  It  is  necessary  to 
show  that  the  extent  to  which  a  single  act  of  what  the  world 
calls  crime  would  weaken  the^e  great  bulwarks  of  society  is 
such  as  to  counterbalance  the  immediate  good  which  it  pro- 
duces. K  it  does  not,  the  balance  will  be  on  the  side  of 
happiness,  the  murder  or  theft  or  falsehood  will  be  useful, 
and  therefore,  on  utilitarian  principles,  will  be  virtuous. 
Now  even  in  the  ca.se  of  public  acts,  the  effect  of  the  exam]>le 
of  an  obscure  individual  is  usually  small,  but  if  the  act  be 
accomplished  in  perfect  secrecy,  the  evil  effects  resulting  f)-oni 
the  example  will  be  entii-ely  absent.  It  has  been  said  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  give  men  permission  to  per|-)etrate 
what  men  call  crimes  in  secret.  This  may  be  a  veiy  good 
reason  why  the  utilitarian  should  not  proclaim  such  a  prin- 
ciple, but  it  is  no  rea.son  why  he  should  not  act  upon  it.  If 
a  man  be  convinced  that  no  act  which  is  useful  can  possibh 
be  criminal,  if  it  be  in  his  power  by  poi-peti'ating  what  is 
called  a  crime  to  obtain  an  end  of  gi'cat  immediate  utility, 
and  if  he  is  able  to  secure  such  absolute  secrecy  as  to  render 
it  perfectly  certain  that  his  act  cannot  become  an  example, 
and  cannot  in  consequence  exercise  any  influence  on  the 
general  standard  of  morals,  it  appears  demonstrably  certain 
that  on  utilitarian  principles  he  would  be  justified  in  per- 
forming it.  If  what  we  call  virtue  be  only  virtuous  because 
it  is  iiseful,  it  can  only  be  virtuous  when  it  is  useful.  The 
question  of  the  morality  of  a  large  number  of  acts  must 
therefore  depend   upon  the  probabUity  of  their  detection,' 


'  The  reader  will  here  observe  should  never  perform  an  .ict  which 
the  very  transparent  sophistry  of  vrould  not  be  conducive  to  human 
an  assertion  which  is  repeated  ad  happ-.ness  if  it  were  universally 
nauseam  by  utilitarians.  They  performed,  or,  as  Mr.  Austin  ex- 
tell  us  that  a  regard  to  the  remote  presses  it,  that  'the  question  is  ii 
consequences  of  our  .ictions  would  acts  of  this  cla.«s  were  generally 
lead  us  to  the  conclu-sion  that  we  done  or  generally  forborne  or  omit- 
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and  a  little  adroit  hypocrisy  must  often,  not  merely  in 
appearance  but  in  realit}--,  convei-t  a  vice  into  a  virtue.  The 
only  way  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  with  any  plausi- 
bility to  evade  this  conclusion  has  been  by  asserting  that  the 
act  would  im{)air  the  disposition  of  tlie  agent,  or  in  other 
words  predispose  liim  on  other  occasions  to  perform  acts 
which  are  generallj'  hurtful  to  society.  But  in  the  first 
place  a  single  act  has  no  such  effect  upon  disposition  as  to 
comitei-act  a  great  immediate  good,  especially  when,  as  we 
have  supposed,  that  act  is  not  a  revolt  against  what  is  be- 
Ueved  to  be  right,  but  is  peiformed  under  the  fiJl  belief  that  it 
is  in  accordance  with  the  one  rational  rule  of  morals,  and  in 
the  next  place,  as  far  aa  the  act  would  form  a  habit  it  would 
appear  to  be  the  habit  of  in  all  CAses  regulating  actions  by  a 
precise  and  minute  calculation  of  their  utility,  which  is  the 
very  ideal  of  utilitarian  virtue. 

If  our  enquirer  happens  to  be  a  man  of  strong  imagina- 
tion and  of  solitary  habits,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  will 
be  accustomed  to  live  much  in  a  world  of  imagination,  a 
world  peopled  with  beings  that  are  to  him  as  real  as  those  of 


ted,  -what  would  be  the  probable  tators,  or  aifect  the  conduct  and 
effect  on  the  general  happiness  or  future  acts  of  others.  It  may  no 
good?'  {Lectures  en  Jurispru-  doubt  be  convenient  and  useful  to 
deuce,  vol.  i.  p.  S2.)  The  question  form  classifications  based  on  the 
is  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  I  am  general  tendency  of  different 
convinced  that  utility  alone  consti-  courses  to  promote  or  diminish 
tutes  virtue,  and  if  I  am  meditating  happiness,  but  such  classifications 
any  particular  act,  the  sole  ques-  cannot  alter  the  morality  of  parti- 
tion of  morality  must  be  whether  cular  acts.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
that  act  is  on  the  whole  useful,  no  act  which  produces  on  the 
produces  a  net  result  of  happiness,  whole  more  pleasure  than  pain  can 
To  determine  this  question  I  must  on  utilitarian  principles  be  vicious, 
consider  both  the  immediate  and  It  is,  I  think,  equally  clear  that  no 
the  remote  consequences  of  the  act ;  one  could  act  consistently  on  such 
but  the  latter  are  not  ascertained  a  principle  without  being  led  to 
by  asking  what  would  be  the  result  consequences  which  in  the  common 
if  every  one  did  as  I  do,  but  by  judgment  of  mankind  are  grossly 
asking  how  far,  as  a  matter  of  fivct,  and  scandalously  imrooral. 
my  act  is  likely  to  produce  imi- 
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flesh,  with  its  joys  and  son-ows,  its  temptations  and  its  sins. 
In  obedience  to  the  common  feelings  of  our  nature  he  may 
have  struggled  long  and  painfully  against  sins  of  the  imagina- 
tion, vrhich  he  was  never  seriously  tempted  to  convert  into 
sins  of  action.  But  his  new  philosophy  will  be  admirably 
fitted  to  console  his  mind.  If  remorse  be  absent  the  indul- 
gence of  the  most  \dcious  imagination  is  a  pleasure,  and  if 
this  indulgence  does  not  lead  to  action  it  is  a  clear  srain,  and 
therefore  to  be  applauded.  That  a  coui-se  may  be  continually 
pursued  in  imagination  without  leading  to  corresponding 
actions  he  will  speedily  discover,  and  indeed  it  has  always 
been  one  of  the  chief  objections  brought  against  fiction  that 
the  constant  exercise  of  the  sympathies  in  favour  of  imagi- 
na.ry  beings  is  found  positively  to  indispose  men  to  practical 
benevolence. ' 

Proceeding  fai-ther  in  his  course,  our  moralist  vnl]  soon 
find  reason  to  qualify  the  doctrine  of  remote  consequences, 
which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  calculations  of  utili- 
tarianism. It  is  said  that  it  is  criminal  to  destroy  human 
beings,  even  when  the  crime  would  appear  productive  of 
great  utility,  for  every  instance  of  murder  weakens  the 
sanctity  of  life.  But  expeiience  shows  that  it  is  j)ossible  for 
men  to  be  j)erfectly  indifl;erent  to  one  particular  section  of 
human  life,  without  this  indifference  extending  to  othei-s. 
Thus  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  murder  or  ex}>osition  of 
the  children  of  poor  parents  vras  continually  practised  with 
the  most  absolute  callou.sness,  'without  exercLsing  any  a})pre- 
cia\)le  influence  u[>on  the  respect  for  adult  life.  In  the  same 
manner  what  may  be  termed  religious  unveracity,  or  the 
habit  of  f)rof)agating  what  are  deemed  useful  suj)erstitions, 
with  the  consciousness  of  theii*  being  false,  or  at  least  sup- 
pressing or  misrui>rescnting  the  facts  that  might  invalidate 


'  There  are  some  very  good  re-     from   the   life   of  action    in    Mr, 
niJirks  on  the  possibility  of  living  a     Lain's  Emotions  a7id  Will,  p.  2  40. 
life  of  imagiuatiun  wholly  dititiacl 
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tbem,  does  not  in  anv  degi-ee  imply  industrial  imveracity, 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  extreme  dishonesty  in 
Bpeciilation  coexisting  with  scrupulous  veracity  in  busin&ss. 
If  any  vice  might  l)e  expected  to  conform  strictly  to  the 
utilitarian  theoiy,  it  would  be  cruelty;  but  cruelty  to 
animals  may  exist  without  leading  to  cruelty  to  men,  and 
even  where  spectacles  in  wliich  animal  suffering  forms  a 
leading  element  exercise  an  injurious  influence  on  character, 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  measiire  of  human  nn- 
happiness  they  may  ultimately  produce  is  at  all  equivalent 
to  the  i^assionate  enjoyment  they  immediately  afford. 

This  last  consideration,  however,  makes  it  necessary  to 
notice  a  new,  and  as  it  appears  to  me,  almost  grotesque 
development  of  the  utilitarian  theory.  Theduty  of  humanity 
to  animals,  though  for  a  long  period  too  much  neglected, 
mny,  on  the  piinciples  of  the  intuitive  moralist,  be  easily 
explained  and  justified.  Our  circimistances  and  chai-acters 
produce  in  us  many  and  various  affections  towards  aU  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact,  and  our  consciences  pronounce 
these  affections  to  be  good  or  bad.  We  feel  that  hximanity 
or  benevolence  Ls  a  good  affection,  and  also  that  it  is  due  in 
different  degrees  to  different  classes.  Thus  it  is  not  only 
natural  but  right  that  a  man  should  care  for  his  own  family 
more  than  for  tlic  world  at  large,  and  tliis  obligation 
applies  not  only  to  parents  who  are  responsible  for  having 
brought  their  children  into  existence,  and  to  children  who 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  their  parents,  but  also  to  brothers 
who  have  no  such  special  tie.  So  too  we  feel  it  to  be  both 
unnatural  and  -wTong  to  feel  no  stronger  interest  in  our  fellow- 
countrymen  than  in  other  men.  In  the  same  way  we  feel 
that  there  is  a  wide  interval  between  the  humanity  it  is 
both  natural  and  right  to  exhibit  towards  animals,  and  that 
which  is  due  to  our  own  species.  Strong  philantliropy  could 
liardly  coexist  with  cannibalism,  and  a  man  who  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  destroying  human  life  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  skins 
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of  the  victims,  or  of  freeing  himself  from  some  trifling  incon- 
venience, would  scarcely  be  eulogised  for  his  beneTolence. 
Yet  a  man  may  be  regaided  as  very  humane  to  animals  who 
has  no  scruple  in  sacrificing  their  lives  for  his  food,  his 
pleasures,  or  his  convenience. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  an  energetic  agita- 
tion in  favour  of  humanity  to  animals  arose  in  England,  and 
the  utilitai-ian  moralists,  who  were  then  rising  into  influence, 
caught  the  spii-it  of  their  time  and  made  very  creditable 
efforts  to  extend  it. '  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  a  theory 
which  recognised  no  other  end  in  virtue  than  the  promotion 
of  human  happiness,  could  supply  no  adequate  basis  for  the 
movement.  Some  of  the  recent  members  of  the  school  have 
accordingly  enlarged  their  theory,  meintainiag  that  acts  are 
virtuous  when  they  produce  a  net  /esult  of  happiness, 
and  vicious  when  they  produce  a  net  result  of  suffering,  alto- 
gether iiTespective  of  the  question  whether  this  enjoyment  or 
suffering  is  of  men  or  animals.  In  other  words,  they  place 
the  duty  of  man  to  animals  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  the 
duty  of  man  to  his  fellow-men,  maintaining  that  no  suffering 
can  be  rightly  inflicted  on  brutes,  which  does  not  produce  a 
larger  amount  of  happiness  to  man.^ 

The  first  reflection  suggested  by  this  theory  is,  that  it 

'  Bentbam  especially  recurs  to  deprive  them  [animals]  of  life,  and 

this  subject  frequently.     See  Sir  J.  this  is  justifiable — their  pains  do 

Bowring's    edition    of   his   works  not  equal  our  enjoyments.     There 

(Edinburgh,  1843),  vol.  i.  pp.  142,  is  a  balance  of  good.' — Bentham'a 

143,  .562  :   vol.  x.  pp.  5VJ-550.  Deontology,  vol.  i.  p.  14.     Mr.  IVIill 

^  '  Grajited    that  any    practice  accordingly  defines  the  principle  of 

causes  mora  pain  to  animals  than  utility,  without  any  special  refer- 

it  gives  pleasure  to  man ;  is  that  eiice  to  man.     '  The  creed  which 

practici-  moral  or  immoral  ?     And  accepts  as  the  foundation  of  morals, 

if  exactly  in  proportion  as  human  utility  or  the  great  happiness  prin- 

beings  raise  their  heads  out  of  the  ciple,  holds  that  actions  are  right 

slough  of  selfishness  tliey  do  not  iu  proportion  as  they  tend  to  pro- 

with  one  voice  answer  "  immoral,"  mote  happiness,  wrong  aa  they  tend 

'et  the  morality  of  the  principle  of  to  produce  the  reverse  of  happi- 

ntility  be  fop  ever  condemned.' —  ness.' — Utilitarianism,  ^\).  9-10, 
ilill's  Disitrt.  vol.  a.  p.  485.    'We 
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appears  difficult  to  understand  how,  on  the  principles  of  the 
inductive  school,  it  coiJd  be  arrived  at.  Benevolence,  as  we 
have  seen,  according  to  tliese  writei-s  begins  in  interest.  We 
first  of  all  do  good  to  men,  because  it  is  for  our  advantage, 
though  the  force  of  the  habit  may  at  last  act  irrespective  of 
interest.  But  in  the  case  of  animals  wliich  cannot  resent  bar- 
bai-ity,  this  foundation  of  self-interest  does  not  for  the  most 
part'  exist.  Probably,  however,  an  association  of  ideas  might 
help  to  solve  the  difficulty,  and  the  habit  of  benevolence 
generated  oiiginally  from  the  social  relations  of  men  might 
at  last  be  extended  to  the  animal  world ;  but  that  it  should 
be  so  to  the  extent  of  placing  the  duty  to  animals  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  duty  to  men,  I  do  not  anticipate,  or  (at  the 
risk  of  being  accused  of  great  inhumanity),  I  mxtst  add, 
desire.  I  cannot  look  forward  to  a  time  when  no  one  will 
wear  any  article  of  dress  formed  out  of  the  skin  of  an 
animal,  or  feed  upon  animal  flesh,  till  he  has  ascertained  that 
the  })leasure  he  deiives  fi'om  doing  so,  exceeds  the  pain  in- 
flicted upon  the  animal,  as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  which  by 
abridging  its  life  he  has  deprived  it.'-^     And  supposing  that 


'  The  exception  of  course  being  who  has  some  ami.-ible  and  beautiful 
dometitic  animals,  which  may  be  remarks  on  the  duty  of  kindness  to 
injured  by  ill-treatment,  but  even  animals,  without  absolutely  con- 
this  exception  is  a  rcry  partial  one.  damning,  speaks  with  much  aver- 
No  selfish  reason  could  prevent  any  aon  of  the  custom  of  eating  '  our 
amount  of  cruelty  to  animals  that  brothers  and  sisters,'  the  animals, 
were  about  to  be  killed,  and  even  {On  Man,  vol.  ii.  pp.  222-223.) 
ni  the  case  of  previous  ill-usage  Paley,  observing  that  it  is  quite 
the  calculati(jus  of  selfishness  will  possible  for  men  to  live  without 
depend  greatly  upon  the  price  of  flesh-diet,  concludes  that  the  only 
the  animal.  I  have  been  told  that  sidficient  justification  for  eating 
on  some  parts  of  the  continent  dili  meat  is  an  express  divine  revelation 
gence  horses  are  systenxitically  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  {Moral 
under-fed,  and  worked  to  a  speedy  Philos.  bookii.  ch.  11.)  Some  rea- 
death,  their  cheapness  rendering  soners  evade  the  main  issue  by 
such  a  course  tJie  most  economical,  contending  that  they  kill  aoimals 

'  Boiitham,  as  we  have  seen,  is  because  they  would  otherwise  ovei-- 
01  opinion  that  the  gastronomic  run  the  earth;  but  this,  as  Wind- 
pleasure  would  produce  the  requi-  ham  said,  •  is  an  inditferent  reason 
••ite  excess  of  enjoyment.    Hartley,  for  killing  fish.' 
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with  BTTch  a  calculation  before  him,  the  utilitarian  should 
continue  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  animals,  his  principle  might 
cany  him  to  further  conclusions,  from  which  I  confess  I 
should  recoil.  If,  when  Swift  was  writing  his  famous  assay 
in  favour  of  employing  for  food  the  redundant  babies  of  a 
half-starving  population,  he  had  been  infonued  that,  according 
to  the  moi-e  advanced  moralists,  to  eat  a  child,  and  to  eat  a 
sheep,  rest  upon  exactly  the  same  gi-ound  ;  that  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other,  the  single  question  for  the  moralist  is, 
whether  the  repast  on  the  whole  produces  more  pleasure  tluin 
pain,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  discovery  would  have  greatly 
facilitfited  his  task. 

The  considerations  I  have  adduced  will,  I  think,  be  sufla- 
cient  to  show  that  the  utilitarian  piinciple  if  pushed  to  its 
full  logical  consequences  woidd  be  by  no  means  as  accordant 
with  ordinary  moi-al  notions  as  is  sometimes  alleged  ;  that 
it  would,  on  the  contraiy,  lead  to  conclusions  utterly  and 
outrageously  repugnant  to  the  moi-al  feelings  it  is  intended  to 
explain.  I  will  conclude  this  part  of  my  argument  by  veiy 
bnefly  adverting  to  two  gi'eat  fields  in  which,  as  I  believe,  it 
would  piove  especially  revolutionary. 

The  fii'st  of  these  is  the  field  of  chastity.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  me  in  the  course  of  the  present  work  to  dwell 
at  greater  length  than  I  should  desire  upon  questions  con- 
nected -wath  this  virtue.  At  present,  I  will  merely  ask  the 
reiider  to  conceive  a  mind  from  which  all  notion  of  the  in- 
ti-insic  excellence  or  nobility  of  purity  was  banished,  and  to 
suppose  sucli  a  mind  comparing,  by  a  utUitjiriau  standard,  a 
period  in  which  sensuality  was  almost  unbridled,  such  as  the 
age  of  Athenian  glory  or  the  English  restoration,  with  a 
period  of  austere  vii-tue.  The  question  which  of  these  socie- 
ues  was  morally  the  best  would  thus  resolve  itself  solely 
bito  the  question  in  which  there  was  produced  the  gi-eatesl 
amount  of  enjoyment  and  the  smallest  amount  of  sulfeiing 
The  pleasures  of  domestic  life,  the  pleasures  resulting  from  ci 
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freer  social  intercourse,'  the  different  degi-ees  of  siiifering 
inflicted  on  those  who  violated  the  law  of  chastity,  tbe 
ulterior  conseq^^ences  of  each  mode  of  life  upon  well-being 
and  upon  population,  would  be  the  chief  elements  of  the 
comparison.  Can  any  one  beKeve  that  the  balance  of  enjoy- 
ment would  be  so  unquestionably  and  so  largely  on  the  side 
of  the  more  austere  society  as  to  justify  the  degree  of  supe- 
r.ority  which  is  assigned  to  it  P 

The  second  sphere  is  that  of  speculative  truth.  No  class 
of  men  have  more  highly  valued  an  unflinching  hostility  to 
supei-stition  than  utilitarians.  Yet  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  upon  their  pi'inciples  it  can  be  justified.  Many 
superstitions  do  undoubtedly  answer  to  the  Greek  conception 


■  In  commenting  upon  the 
Frencli  licentiousness  of  the  eight- 
eentli  Cbntury,  Hume  says,  in  a 
passage  which  has  excited  a  gxeat 
deal  of  animadversion  : — '  Our 
neighbours,  it  seems,  have  resolved 
to  s.'icrifice  some  of  the  domestic  to 
\he  social  pleasures ;  and  to  prefer 
ease,  freedom,  and  an  open  com- 
merce, to  strict  fidelity  and  con- 
stancy. These  ends  are  both  good, 
and  are  somewhat  difficidt  to  re- 
concile ;  nor  must  we  be  surprised 
if  the  customs  of  nations  incline  too 
much  sometimes  to  the  one  side, 
and  sometimes  to  the  other.' — 
Dialogue. 

-  There  are  few  things  more 
pitiable  than  the  blunders  into 
which  writers  have  fallen  when 
trying  to  base  the  plain  nrtue  of 
chastity  on  utilitarian  calculations. 
Thus  since  the  writings  of  Mai  thus 
it  has  been  generally  recognised 
that  one  of  the  very  first  conditions 
of  all  material  prosperity  is  to 
check  early  marriages,  to  restrain 
the  tendency  of  population  to  mul- 
tiply more  rapidly  than  tn*  means 


of  subsistence.  Knowing  this, 
what  can  be  more  deplorable  than 
to  find  moralists  making  such  ar- 
guments as  these  the  very  foun- 
dation of  morals  ? — '  The  first  and 
great  mischief,  and  by  consequence 
the  guilt,  of  promiscuous  concubi- 
nage consists  in  its  tendency  to 
diminish  marriages.'  (Paley's 
Moral  Philosophy,  book  iii.  pait 
iii.  ch.  ii.)  'That  is  always  the 
most  happy  condition  of  a  nation, 
and  that  nation  is  most  accurately 
obeying  tlie  laws  of  our  consti- 
tution, in  which  the  number  of  the 
human  race  is  most  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Now  it  is  certain  that 
under  the  law  of  chastity,  that  is, 
when  individuals  are  exclusively 
united  to  each  other,  the  increase 
of  population  will  be  more  rapid 
than  under  any  other  circum- 
stances.' (Wayland's  Elevicnts  of 
Moral  Science,  p.  298,  11th  ed., 
Boston,  1839. J  I  am  sorry  to 
bring  such  subjects  before  the 
reader,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
write  a  history  of  morals  without 
doing  so. 
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of  slavish  '  fear  of  the  gods,'  and  hare  l>eea  prothictive  of 
unspeakable  misery  to  mankind,  but  there  are  very  manv 
others  of  a  different  tendency.  Superstitions  appeal  to  our 
ho})es  as  -well  as  to  our  fears.  They  often  meet  and  gratifv 
the  inmost  longings  of  the  heiirt.  They  offer  certainties 
when  reason  can  only  afford  possibilities  or  probabilities. 
Tliey  supply  conceptions  on  which  the  imagination  loves 
to  dwell.  They  sometimes  even  impart  a  new  sanction 
to  moral  truths.  Creating  wants  which  they  alone  can 
satisfy,  and  fears  which  they  alone  can  quell,  they  often 
become  essential  elements  of  happiness,  and  their  consoling 
efficacy  is  most  felt  in  the  languid  or  troubled  houi-s  when 
it  is  most  needed.  We  owe  more  to  our  illusions  than  to 
our  knowledge.  The  imagination,  which  is  altogether  con- 
structive, probably  contributes  more  to  our  happiness  than 
the  reason,  which  in  the  sphere  of  speculation  Ls  mainly 
critical  and  destructive.  Tlie  iiide  charm  which  i"n  the  hour 
of  danger  or  distress  the  savage  clasps  so  confidently  to  baa 
breast,  the  sacred  picture  which  is  believed  to  shed  a  hal- 
lowing and  protecting  influence  over  the  poor  man's  cottage, 
can  bestow  a  more  real  consolation  in  the  darkest  hour  of 
human  suffering  than  can  be  afforded  by  the  grandest  theories 
of  philosophy.  The  fii-st  desire  of  the  heart  is  to  find  some- 
thing on  which  to  lean.  Happiness  is  a  condition  of  feeling, 
not  a  condition  of  cii-cumstances,  and  to  common  minds  one 
of  its  first  CvSsentials  is  the  exclusion  of  painful  and  hara.ssing 
doubt.  A  system  of  belief  may  be  false,  superstitious,  and 
reactionary,  and  may  yet  be  conducive  to  human  happiness  if 
it  furnishes  great  multitudes  of  men  with  what  they  believe 
to  be  a  key  to  the  universe,  if  it  consoles  them  in  those 
seasons  of  agonizing  bereavement  when  the  consolations  of  en- 
lightened reason  are  but  empty  words,  if  it  support  their  feeble 
and  tottering  minds  in  the  gloomy  hours  of  sickness  and  of 
approaching  death.  A  credulous  and  superstitious  nature 
may  be  degi-aded,  but  in  the  many  cases  where  superstition 
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does  not  assume  a  persecuting  or  aj)p;illing  form  it  is  not 
anliapj)y,  and  degi-adation,  apart  from  unhappiness,  can  have 
no  place  in  utilitarian  ethics.  No  en-or  can  be  moie  grave 
than  to  imagine  that  when  a  critical  spirit  is  aliroad  the 
pleasant  beliefs  will  all  remain,  and  the  painful  on&s  alone 
will  pei-ish.  To  introduce  ijito  the  mind  the  consciousness 
of  ignorance  and  the  pangs  of  doubt  is  to  iullict  or  endure 
much  suffering,  which  may  even  sui'vive  the  })eriod  of  tran- 
sition. '  \\Tiy  is  it,'  said  Luther's  wife,  looking  sadly  back 
upon  the  sensuous  creed  wluch  she  had  left,  '  that  in  our  old 
faith  we  pi-ayed  so  often  and  so  warmly,  and  that  our 
prayei"s  are  now  so  few  and  so  cold  ? ' '  It  is  related  of  an 
old  monk  named  Serapion,  who  had  embraced  the  hei-esy  of 
the  anthropomorphites,  that  he  was  con^•inced  by  a  brother 
monk  of  the  folly  of  attributing  to  the  Almighty  a  human 
form.  He  bowed  his  reason  humlily  to  the  Catholic  creed  ; 
but  when  he  knelt  down  to  pray,  the  image  which  liis  imagi- 
nation had  conceived,  and  on  which  for  so  many  years  his 
affections  had  been  concentrated,  had  dlsajipeared,  and  the 
old  man  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming,  '  You  have  deprived  me 
of  my  God.' ' 

These  are  indeed  facts  which  must  be  deeply  painful  to 
all  who  are  concerned  with  the  history  of  opinion.  The 
])0ssibility  of  often  adding  to  the  happiness  of  men  by  dif- 
fusing  abroad,  or  at  least  sustaining  pleasing  falsehoods,  and 
the  suffering  that  must  commonly  result  from  their  dissolu- 
tion, can  hardly  reasonably  be  denied.  There  is  one,  and 
but  one,  adequate  rea,son  that  can  always  justify  men  in 
critically  le-viewing  what  they  have  been  taught.  It  Ls,  the 
conviction  that  0])inions  should  not  be  regarded  as  mere 
mental  luxuries,  that  truth  should  be  deemed  an  end  distinct 
from  and  snjierior  to  utility,  and  that  it  is  a  mojal  duty  to 


'  See  Luther's  Tahle  Talk.  al'Hlst.ecclesiosUque,\(ymtx.i':bl, 

'  Tillemont,   Mem.  pour  tervir 
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pursue  it,  whether  it  leads  to  ]ileas\ire  or  whether  it  leads 
to  pain.  Among  the  many  wise  sayings  which  antiquity 
Rsciibed  to  Pythagoras,  few  are  more  remarkable  than  his 
division  of  virtue  into  two  distinct  branches — to  be  truthful 
and  to  do  good.' 

Of  the  sanctions  which,  according  to  the  utilitarians,  con- 
stitute the  sole  motives  to  ■s'irtue,  there  is  one,  as  I  have  said, 
unexceptionably  adequate.  Those  who  adopt  the  religious 
sanction,  can  always  appeal  to  a  balance  of  interest  in  favour 
of  -NTi-tue ;  but  as  the  great  majority  of  modern  utilitai-ians 
confidently  sever  their  theoiy  from  all  theological  considera- 
tions, I  will  dismiss  this  sanction  with  two  or  three  remarks. 

In  the  fii-st  })lace,  it  is  obvious  that  those  who  regard  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  Deity  as  the  sole  rule  of  morals,  render 
it  ]>crfectly  idle  to  represent  the  Divine  attributes  as  deserving 
of  our  admiration.  To  speak  of  the  goodness  of  God,  either 
implies  that  there  is  such  a  quality  as  goodness,  to  which  the 
Divine  acts  conform,  or  it  is  an  ujimeauing  tautology.  Why 
should  we  extol,  or  how  can  we  admire,  the  perfect  goodness 
of  a  Being  whose  will  and  acts  constitute  the  sole  standard 
or  definition  of  ])eifection  1  ^  The  theory  which  teaches  that 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Deity  is  the  one  nile  of  morals,  and 
the  anticipation  of  future  rewards  and  pimishments  the  one 
reason  for  conforming  to  it,  consists  of  two  jiarts.  The  first 
amiildlates  the  goodness  of  God  ;  the  .second,  the  virtue  of  man. 

'  T6  Tt  aXnefveiv  Kol  rh  repress  or  conceal  your  conviction 
fiKpyfrelv.  (^^lian,  Far.  Hi-si.  xii.  until  you  have  discovered  positive 
69.)  Longinus  in  like  manner  affirmations  or  explanations  as  un- 
divides  virtue  intx)  tutpyfaia  kuI  qualified  and  consolatory  as  those 
dAijeeio.  {l)c  Sith/im.  §  1.)  The  you  have  destroyed, 
opposite  vie-w  in  England  is  con-  *  See  this  powerfully  stated  by 
linualiy  expressed  in  the  saying,  Shaftesbury.  {Inquiry  concerning 
'You  should  never  pull  down  an  F«W?<«,  book  i.  part  iii.)  The  same 
opinion  until  you  liMve  something  objection  applies  to  Dr.  Mansel's 
to  put  in  its  place,'  whii^h  can  only  modification  of  the  theological  doc- 
mean,  if  you  are  con\-inced  that  trine — viz.  that  theorigin  of  morals 
some  religious  or  other  hypothesis  is  not  the  will  but  the  nature  of 
in  falae,  you  are  morally  bound  to  G'jd. 
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Another  and  equally  obvious  remark  is,  that  while  these 
theologians  represent  the  hope  of  future  rewards,  and  the 
fear  of  future  punishments,  as  the  only  reason  for  doing  right, 
one  of  our  strongest  reasons  for  believing  in  the  existence  of 
these  rewards  and  punishments,  is  our  deep-seated  feeling  of 
merit  and  demerit.  That  the  present  disposition  of  affairs  is 
in  many  respects  unjust,  that  suffering  often  attends  a  course 
which  deserves  reward,  and  happiness  a  course  which  deserves 
punishment,  leads  men  to  infer  a  future  state  of  retribution. 
Take  away  the  consciousness  of  desert,  and  the  inference 
would  no  longer  be  made. 

A  third  remark,  wliich  I  believe  to  be  equally  true,  but 
which  may  not  be  acquiesced  in  with  equal  readiness,  is  that 
without  the  concun-ence  of  a  moral  faculty,  it  is  wholly  im- 
possible to  prove  from  nature  that  supreme  goodness  of  the 
Creator,  which  utilitarian  theologians  assume.  We  speak  of 
the  benevolence  shown  in  the  joy  of  the  insect  glittering  in 
the  sunbeam,  in  the  protecting  instincts  so  liberally  bestoweil 
fimong  the  animal  world,  in  the  kindness  of  the  parent  to  its 
young,  in  the  happiness  of  little  children,  in  the  beauty  and 
tlie  bounty  of  nature,  but  is  there  not  another  side  to  the 
picture  1  The  hideous  disease,  the  countless  forms  of  rapine 
and  of  suffering,  the  entozoa  that  live  within  the  bodies,  and 
feed  upon  the  anguish  of  sentient  beings,  the  ferocious  instinct 
of  the  cat,  that  prolongs  with  delight  the  agonies  of  its  victim, 
all  the  multitudinous  forms  of  misery  that  are  manifested 
among  the  innocent  portion  of  cieation,  are  not  these  also 
the  works  of  nature?  We  speak  of  the  Divine  veracity. 
What  is  the  whole  history  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  the 
world  but  one  long  straggle  of  the  intellect  of  man  to  eman- 
cipate itself  from  the  deceptions  of  nature?  Every  object 
that  meets  the  eye  of  the  savage  awakens  his  curiosity  only 
to  lui-e  him  into  some  deadly  error.  The  sun  that  seems  a 
diminutive  light  revolving  around  his  world  ;  the  moon  and 
the  stars  that  appear  formed  only  to  light  his  path  ;  the  strange 
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fantastic  diseases  that  suggest  irresistibly  the  notion  of  ])p5sent 
daemons ;  the  terrific  phenomena  of  natui'e  which  appear  tlie 
results,  not  of  blind  forces,  but  of  isolated  spiritual  agencies — 
all  these  things  fatally,  inevitably,  invincibly  impel  him  into 
superstition.  Through  long  centuries  the  superstitions  thus 
generated  have  deluged  the  world  with  blood.  Millions  of 
prayers  have  been  vainly  breathed  to  what  we  now  know 
were  inexorable  laws  of  nature.  Only  after  ages  of  toil  did 
the  mind  of  man  emancipate  itself  from  those  deadly  erroi-s 
to  which  by  the  deceptive  appearances  of  nature  the  long 
infancy  of  humanity  is  universally  doomed. 

And  in  the  laws  of  wealth  how  different  are  the  appearances 
from  the  realities  of  things  I  Who  can  estimate  the  wars 
that  have  been  kindled,  the  bitterness  and  the  wretchedness 
that  have  been  caused,  by  en-ors  relating  to  the  apparent 
antagonism  of  the  interests  of  nations  which  were  so  natural 
that  for  centuries  they  entangled  the  very  strongest  intellects, 
iLnd  it  was  scarcely  till  our  own  day  that  a  tardy  science 
came  to  dispel  them  1 

Wliat  shall  we  say  to  these  things  1  If  induction  alone 
were  our  guide,  if  we  possessed  absolutely  no  loiowledge  of 
some  things  being  in  their  own  nature  good,  and  others  in 
their  own  nature  evil,  how  could  Ave  rise  from  this  spectacle 
of  nature  to  the  conception  of  an  all-perfect  Author  1  Even 
if  we  could  discover  a  predominance  of  benevolence  in  the 
creation,  we  should  still  regard  the  mingled  attributes  of 
nature  as  a  reflex  of  the  mingled  attributes  of  its  Contriver. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Excellence,  our  best  evidence 
even  of  the  existence  of  the  Creator,  is  derived  not  from  the 
mateiial  univei-se  but  from  our  own  moral  nature.'     It  is 


'  •  The   one  great  and  binding  facnlty  is  our  one  reason  for  main- 

ground  of  the  belief  of  God  and  a  tainingthe  supreme  benevolence  of 

hereafter  is  the  law  of  conscience.'  the  Deity  was  a  favourite  positiou 

— Coleridge,  Notes  TIteologxccd  and  of  KanC 
Political,  p.  367.     That  our  moral 
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not  of  reason  but  of  faith.  In  other  words  it  springs  from 
that  instinctive  or  moi'al  natuie  wliich  is  as  truly  a  part  of 
our  being  as  is  our  reason,  which  teaches  \is  what  reason 
could  never  teach,  the  supreme  and  ti-anscendent  excellence 
of  moral  good,  which  rising  dissatisfied  above  this  woi'ld  of 
sense,  proves  itself  by  the  veiy  intensity  of  its  aspiration  to 
be  adapted  for  another  sphere,  and  which  constitutes  at  once 
the  evidence  of  a  Divine  element  within  us,  and  the  auguiy 
of  the  future  that  is  before  us.' 

These  things  belong  rather  to  the  sphere  of  feeling  than 
of  reasoning.  Those  who  are  most  deeply  persuaded  of  their 
truth,  will  probably  feel  that  they  ai-e  imable  by  argument  to 
express  adequately  the  intensity  of  their  conviction,  but  they 
may  point  to  the  recorded  experience  of  the  best  and  gi'eatest 
men  in  all  ages,  to  the  incapacity  of  terrestrial  things  to  sa- 
tisfy our  nature,  to  the  manifest  tendency,  both  in  individuals 
and  nations,  of  a  p\ire  and  heroic  life  to  kindle,  and  of  a 
selfish  and  corrupt  life  to  cloud,  these  aspirations,  to  the  his- 
torical fact  that  no  philosojihy  and  no  scepticism  have  l)een 
able  permanently  to  re])ress  them.  The  lines  of  our  moral 
nature  tend  upwards.  In  it  we  have  the  common  root  ot 
religion  and  of  ethics,  for  the  same  consciousness  that  tells 
us  that,  even  when  it  is  in  fact  the  weakest  element  of  our 
constitution,  it  is  by  right  supreme,  commanding  and  autlio- 
ritative,  teaches  iis  also  that  it  is  Divine.  All  tlie  nobler 
religions  that  have  governed  mankind,  have  done  so  by 
virtue  of  the  afiinity  of  their  teaching  witli  this  nature,  by 
speaking,  as  common  religious  language  correctly  describes 
it,  '  to  the  heart,'  by  appealing  not  to  self-interest,  but  to 
that  DiArnne  element  of  self-sacrifice  wluch  is  latent  in  every 
Boul.^     The  reality  of  this  moi-al  nature  is  the  one  gi-cat 


'  '  Nescio  quomodo  inhceret  in  mis  et  exsistit,  ra.isitne  et  appjiret 

mentibus  quasi  .safculorum  quoddam  facillime.' — Cic.  'Pusc.  Disp.  i.  14. 
augurium    futuronun  ;     idque    in  *  '  It  is  a  calumny  to  say  that 

m.-iximis  ingeniisaltissimisque  ani-  men  are  roused  to  heroic  actions 
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questiou  of  natural  tiieology,  for  it  involves  that  connection 
between  our  own  and  a  Ligher  nature,  ^^'ithout  which  the 
existence  of  a  Fii-st  Cause  were  a  mere  question  of  archsbo- 
logy,  and  religion  but  an  exercise  of  the  imagination. 

I  return  gladly  to  the  secular  sanctions  of  utilitaiianism. 
The  majority  of  its  disciples  assure  us  that  these  are  sulhcient 
to  establish  their  theory,  or  in  other  words,  that  our  duty 
coincides  so  strictly  with  oui*  interest  when  rightly  under- 
stood, that  a  perfectly  prudent  would  necessarily  become  a 
perfectly  virtuous  man.^  Bodily  vice  they  tell  us  ultimately 
brings  bodily  weakness  and  suflering.  Extravagance  is 
followed  by  ruin ;  unbridled  passions  by  the  loss  of  domestic 
peace ;  diai-egard  foi-  the  interests  of  others  by  social  or  legal 
penalties ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  moral  is  also 
the  most  tranquil  disposition ;  benevolence  is  one  of  the 
truest  of  our  pleasures,  and  virtue  may  become  by  habit,  an 
essential  of  enjoyment.  As  the  shopkeeper  who  has  made 
Lis  foi-tune,  still  sometimes  continues  at  the  counter,  because 
the  daily  routine  has  become  necessary  to  his  happiness,  so 
the  '  moral  hero '  may  continue  to  pi-actise  that  virtue  which 
was  at  fust  the  mere  instrument  of  his  pleasures,  as  being  in 
itself  more  precious  than  all  besides.* 

by  ease,  hope  of  pleasure,  recom-  to  be  seduced  by  ease.     Difllculty, 

pense — sugiir-plums  of  any  kind  in  abnegation,  marCyrdom,  death,  are 

this   world   or  the  next.      In  the  the  allurements   that   act   on    the 

meanest    mortal    there  lies  some-  heart  of  man.     Kindle    the  inner 

thing  nobler.     The  poor  swearing  genial  life  of  him,  you  have  a  flame 

soldier    hired   to  be  shot  has   his  that  burns  up  all  lower  considera- 

"  honour   of  a    soldier,"    different  tions.' — Carlyle's  Hero-worship,  p. 

from    drill,   regulations,    and    the  237  (ed.  1858). 
shilling  a  day.     It  is  not  to  taate  '  '  Clamat  Epicurus,  is  quern  vos 

sweet  things,  but  to  do  noble  and  uimis    voluptatibas    esse   deditum 

true  things,  and  vindicate  himself  dicitis,  non  posse  jucunde  vivi  nisi 

under  God's  heaven  as  aGod-mado  sapienter,  honeste,justeque  vivatur, 

man,  that  the  poorest  son  of  Adam  nee    sapienter,  honeste,  juste  nisi 

dimly  longs.     Show  him  the  way  jucunde.' — Cicero,  De  Fin.  i.  18. 
of  doing   that,   the    dullest    day-  '  'The  virtues  to  be  complete 

drudge  kindles  into  a  hero.     They  must  have  fixed  their  residence  in 

wrong  man  greatly  who  say  he  is  the    heart   aod    become    appetites 
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This  theory  of  the  peifect  coincidence  of  vii-tue  and  in- 
terest rightly  understood,  which  has  always  been  a  common- 
place of  moralists,  and  has  been  advocated  by  many  who 
were  far  from  wishing  to  resolve  virtue  into  pnidence,  con- 
tains no  doubt  a  certain  amount  of  ti-uth,  but  only  of  the 
most  general  kind.  It  does  not  apply  to  nations  as  wholes, 
for  although  luxurious  and  effeminate  vices  do  undoubtedly 
corrode  and  enervate  national  character,  the  histories  of 
ancient  Rome  and  of  not  a  few  modern  monarchies  abund- 
antly prove  that  a  career  of  consistent  rapacity,  ambition, 
selfishness,  and  fraud  may  be  eminently  conducive  to  national 
prosperity.'  It  does  not  apply  to  imperfectly  organised 
societies,  where  the  restraints  of  public  opinion  ai-e  unfelt 
and  where  force  is  the  one  measiire  of  right.  It  does  not 
apply  except  in  a  very  pai-tial  degree  even  to  the  most  civi- 
lised of  mankind.  It  is,  indeed,  easy  to  show  that  in  a 
polished  community  a  certain  low  standard  of  virtue  is  essen- 
tial to  prosperity,  to  paint  the  evils  of  unrestiuined  passions, 
and  to  prove  that  it  is  better  to  obey  than  to  violate  the 
laws  of  society.  But  if  turning  from  the  criminal  or  the 
drunkard  we  were  to  compare  the  man  who  simply  falls  in 
with  or  slightly  surjmsses  the  average  morals  of  those  about 


impelliug  t,o  actions  without  further  •when  they  can  yield  him  no  further 

thought  than  the  gratification  of  advantage?' — Tucker's    Light    of 

them ;  so  that  after  their  expedi-  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  269.     Mr.  J.  S. 

ence  ceases  they  still  continue  to  Mill  in  Lis    Utilitarianism  dwells 

operate   by  the  desire  they  raise,  much   on   the  heroism   which   he 

,  .  .  I  knew  a  mercer  who  having  thinks  this  view   of  morals   may 

gotten  a    competency   of  fortime,  produce. 

thought  to  retire  and  enjoy  him-  '  See  Lactantius,  Inst,  Biv.  n. 

self  in  quiet ;  but  finding  he  could  9.     Montesquieu,  in  his  Decadence 

not  be  easy  without  business  was  de  P Empire  romain,  has  shown  in 

farced  to  return  to  the  shop  and  detail   the   manner  in  which   the 

assist  his  former  partners  gratis,  in  crimes  of  Roman  politicians  con- 

the  nature  of  a  journeyman.    Why  tributed  to  the  gi-eatness  of  their 

then  should  it  be  thought  strange  nation.     Modem  history  furnishes 

that   a  man   long   inured   to   the  only  too  many  illustrations  of  the 

practice  of  moral    duties    should  same  truth, 
persevere  in   them  out  of  liking. 
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him,  and  indulges  in  a  little  vice  which  ia  neithex'  injurious 
to  his  o^vn  health  nor  to  his  reputation,  ^vith  the  man  who 
earnestly  and  painfully"  adopts  a  much  higher  standai'd  than 
that  of  his  time  or  of  his  class,  we  sliould  be  driven  to  another 
conclusion.  Honesty  it  is  said  is  the  best  policy — a  fact, 
however,  which  depends  very  much  upon  the  condition  of 
the  police  force — but  heroic  Aii-tue  must  rest  upon  a  diliei-ent 
basis.  If  happiness  in  any  of  its  foi-ms  be  the  supreme  object 
of  life,  moderation  is  the  most  emphatic  counsel  of  oui-  being, 
but  moderation  is  as  opposed  to  heroism  as  to  vice.  There 
is  no  form  of  intellectual  or  moral  excellence  which  has  not 
a  general  tendency  to  produce  haj)piness  if  cultivated  in 
moderation.  There  are  very  few  which  if  cultivated  to  great 
perfection  have  not  a  tendency  directly  the  reverse.  Thus  a 
mind  that  is  suihciently  enlarged  to  range  abroad  amid  the 
pleasures  of  intellect  has  no  doubt  secui-ed  a  fund  of  inex- 
haustible enjoyment ;  but  he  who  infen-ed  from  this  that  the 
hisrhest  intellectual  eminence  was  the  condition  most  favour- 
ible  to  happiness  would  be  lamentably  deceived.  The  dis- 
3ased  nervous  sensibility  that  accompanies  intenise  mental 
exertion,  the  weary,  wasting  sense  of  ignorance  and  vanity, 
the  disenchantment  and  disintegration  that  commonly  follow 
a  profound  research,  have  filled  literature  with  mournful 
echoes  of  the  words  of  the  royal  sage, '  In  much  wisdom  is 
much  gi'ief,  and  he  that  increase th  knowledge  increase th 
?onow.'  The  lives  of  men  of  genius  have  been  for  the 
most  part  a  conscious  and  deliberate  realisation  of  the 
ancient  myth — the  tree  of  knowledge  and  the  tree  of  life 
stood  side  by  side,  and  they  chose  the  tree  of  knowledge 
i-ather  than  the  tree  of  life. 

Nor  is  it  otherwise  in  the  realm  of  morals.'     The  virtue 
which  is  most  conducive  to  happiness  is  plainly  that  which 


'  '  That  quick  sensibility  -which  pungency  of  pains  and  vexations.' — 
it)  the  ground'vrork  of  all  advances  Tucker's  Light  of  Nature,  ii.  1 6, 
towiirda   perfection    increases   the     §  4. 
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can  be  realised  without  much  suffering,  and  sustained  without 
much  effort.  Legal  and  physical  penalties  apply  only  to  the 
grosser  and  more  extreme  forma  of  vice.  Social  penalties 
may  strike  the  very  highest  forms  of  virtue.'  That  very 
sentiment  of  unity  with  mankind  which  utilitarians  assu7-e 
us  is  one  day  to  become  so  strong  as  to  oveipower  all  un- 
social feelings,  would  make  it  more  and  more  impossible  foT 
men  consistently  with  their  happiness  to  adopt  any  course, 
whether  very  virtuous  or  very  vicious,  that  would  plac^ 
them  out  of  harmony  with  the  general  sentiment  of  society.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  tranquillity  of  a  perfectly  virtuous  mind 
is  the  liighest  form  of  happiness,  and  may  be  reasonably 
preferred  not  only  to  material  advantages,  but  also  to  the 
appi'obation  of  society ;  but  no  man  can  fully  attain,  and  few 
can  even  approximate,  to  such  a  condition.  When  vicious 
passions  and  impulses  are  very  strong,  it  is  idle  to  tell  the 
sufferer  that  he  would  be  more  happy  if  his  nature  were 
radically  different  from  what  it  is.  If  happinass  be  liis  object, 
he  must  regulate  his  course  with  a  view  to  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  his  being,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  peace 
would  be  most  promoted  by  a  comjiromise  with  vice.  The 
selfish  theory  of  morals  applies  only  to  the  virtues  of  tem- 
perament, and  not  to  that  much  higher  fomi  of  virtue  which 
is  sustained  in  defiance  of  temperament.*  We  have  no  doubt 
a  cei-tain  pleasure  in  cultivating  our  good  tendencies,  but  we 
have  by  no  means  the  same  pleasure  in  repressing  our  bad 
ones.  There  are  men  whose  whole  lives  are  spent  in  willing 
one  thing,  and  desiring  the  o])posite.     In  such  cases  as  these 


'  This  position  is  forcibly  illus-  or  a  soldier  in  many  pountrifs  con- 
tra ted  by  Mr.  Maurice  in  his  fourth  scientiously  refusing  in  obedience 
lecture  Oji  Cofiscirnce  (ISGS).  It  to  the  law  to  fight  a  duel,  would 
is  nianife.<;t  that  a  tradesman  re-  incur  the  full  force  of  social  penal- 
sisting  a  dishonest  or  illegal  trade  ties,  because  he  failed  to  do  that 
custom,  an  Irish  peasant  in  a  dis-  which  was  illegal  or  criminal, 
turbed  district  revolting  against  ^  See  Brown  Ov  th^  Characteris- 
the  p.grarian  conspiracy  of  his  class,  tics,  pp.  206-209. 
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virtue  clearly  involves  a  sacrifice  of  happiness ;  for  the  suffer- 
ing caused  by  resisting  natural  tendencies  is  much  greater 
than  would  ensue  from  their  moderate  gratification. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  no  proposition  can  he  more  pal- 
pably and  egregiously  false  than  the  assertion  that  as  far  as 
this  world  is  concerned,  it  is  invariably  conducive  to  the 
happiness  of  a  man  to  pursue  the  most  virtuous  career.  Cir- 
cumstances and  disposition  will  make  one  man  find  his 
highest  happiness  in  the  happiness,  and  another  man  in  the 
misery,  of  his  kind ;  and  if  the  second  man  acts  according  to 
his  interest,  the  utilitarian,  however  much  he  may  deplore 
the  result,  has  no  right  to  blame  or  condemn  the  agent.  For 
that  agent  is  following  his  gi-eatest  happiness,  and  this,  in  the 
eyes  of  utilitaiians,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  the  highest,  or 
to  speak  more  accurately,  the  only  motive  by  which  human 
nature  can  be  actuated. 

We  may  remark  too  that  the  disturbance  or  pain  which 
does  undoubtedly  usually  accomjjany  what  is  cat.!,  bears  no 
Icind  of  proportion  to  the  enormity  of  the  guilt.  An  irrita- 
bility of  temper,  which  is  chielly  due  to  a  denxngement  of  the 
nervous  system,  or  a  habit  of  procrastination  or  indecision, 
will  often  cause  more  su tiering  than  some  of  the  worst  vices 
that  can  corrupt  the  heai-t.' 

But  it  may  be  said  this  calculation  of  pains  and  pleasures 
Ls  defective  through  the  omission  of  one  element.  Although 
a  man  who  had  a  very  strong  natural  impulse  towards  some 
vice  would  appear  more  likely  to  promote  the  tranquillity  of 
his  nature  by  a  moderate  and  circumspect  gratification  of  that 


'  'A   toothache  produces  more  which  is  indeed  a  good  quality,  but 

violent  con\Til8ious  of  pain  than  a  which  is  rewarded  much  bejond  it« 

phthisis  or  a  dropsy.     A  gloomy  merit,  and  when  attended  with  good 

disposition  .  .  .  may  be  found   in  fortune    will    compensate    for   the 

rery  worthy  characters,  though  it  uneasiness    and     remorse     arising 

iS  sufficient  ulone  to  embitter  life,  from  all  the  other  vices.' — Ifuicq's 

.  .   .  .1  selfish  villain  may  possess  Essayi :   The  Sceptic, 
a  upring  and  alacrity  of  temper, 
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vice,  tlian  by  endeavouring  painfully  to  repress  his  natural 
tendencies,  jet  he  possesses  a  conscience  which  adjudicates 
upon  his  conduct,  and  its  sting  or  its  approval  constitutes  a 
pain  or  pleasure  so  intense,  as  more  than  to  redress  the 
balance.  Now  of  course,  no  intuitive  moralist  will  deny, 
what  for  a  long  time  his  school  may  be  almost  said  to  have 
been  alone  in  asserting,  the  reality  of  conscience,  or  the 
pleasures  and  pains  it  may  afibrd.  He  simply  denies,  and  he 
appeals  to  consciousness  in  attestation  of  his  position,  that 
those  paios  and  pleasui-es  are  so  poweiful  or  so  jiroportioned 
to  our  acts  as  to  become  an  adequate  basis  for  virtue.  Con- 
science, whether  we  regard  it  as  an  origiaal  faculty,  or  as  a 
product  of  the  association  of  ideas,  exercises  two  distinct 
functions.  It  points  out  a  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  when  its  commands  are  violated,  it  inflicts  a  cer- 
tain measui-e  of  suifering  and  disturbance.  The  tii'st  function 
it  exercises  persistently  through  life.  The  second  it  only 
exercises  under  certain  special  circumstances.  It  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  a  man  in  the  possession  of  his  faculties  should 
pass  a  life  of  gross  depravit}'-  and  crime  without  being  con- 
scious that  he  was  doing  wrong ;  but  it  is  extremely  possible 
for  him  to  do  so  without  this  consciousness  having  any  ap- 
preciable influence  upon  his  tranquillity.  The  condition  of 
their  consciences,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  observes,  has  less  influence 
on  the  happiness  of  men  than  the  condition  of  their  livers. 
Considered  as  a  source  of  pain,  conscience  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  feeling  of  disgust.  Notwithstanding  the 
assei-tion  of  Dr.  Johnson,  I  ventm-e  to  maintain  that  there 
ai-e  multitudes  to  whom  the  necessity  of  discharging  the 
duties  of  a  butcher  would  be  so  inexpressibly  painful  and  re- 
volting, that  if  they  could  obtain  flesh  diet  on  no  other  con- 
dition, they  would  relinquish  it  for  ever.  Eut  to  those  who 
are  inui-ed  to  the  trade,  this  repugnance  has  simply  ceased. 
It  has  no  place  in  their  emotions  or  calculations.  Nor  can 
it  be  reasonably  questioned  that  most  men  by  an  assiduooa 
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attendance  at  the  slaughter-house  could  acquire  a  similar 
indifference.  In  like  manner,  the  reproaches  of  conscience 
are  doubtless  a  very  real  and  important  form  of  suffering 
to  a  sensitive,  scrupulous,  and  \TLrtuous  girl  wlao  has  com- 
mitted some  trivial  act  of  levity  or  disobedience ;  but  to 
an  old  and  hardened  ciiminal  they  are  a  matter  of  the  most 
absolute  indifference. 

Now  it  is  \indoubtedly  conceivable,  that  by  an  association 
of  ideas  men  might  acquir-e  a  feeling  that  would  cause  that 
which  would  natui'ally  be  paiuful  to  them  to  be  pleasurable, 
and  that  which  would  natui^ally  be  pleasui*able  to  be  painful.' 
But  the  question  will  immediately  arise,  why  should  they  re- 
spect this  feeling  1  We  have  seen  that,  according  to  the  in- 
ductive theory,  there  is  no  such,  thing  as  natural  duty.  Men 
enter  into  life  solely  desii-ous  of  seeking  their  own  happiness. 
The  whole  edifice  of  virtue  arises  from  the  observed  fact,  that 
owing  to  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  and  the  intimacy  of 
our  social  relations,  it  is  necessary  for  our  happiness  to  abstain 
from  some  courses  that  would  be  immediately  pleasurable  and 
to  pursue  others  that  are  immediately  the  revei-se.  Self-in- 
terest is  the  one  ultimate  reason  for  virtue,  however  much 


'  Atthe  same  time,  the  follownng  and  satisfactory.  .  .  .Butthepre- 
passage  coutiiins,  I  think,  a  great  sumption  always  lies  on  the  other 
deal  of  msdom  and  of  a  kind  pecu-  side  in  all  enquiries  concerning  the 
liarly  needed  in  England  at  the  origin  of  our  passions,  and  of  the 
present  day  : — '  The  nature  of  the  internal  operations  of  the  human 
BuLject  furnishes  the  strongest  pro-  mind.  The  simplest  and  most  ob- 
Bumption  that  no  better  system  vious  cause  which  can  there  be  as- 
will  ever,  for  the  future,  be  in-  signed  for  any  phenomenou,  is 
vented,  in  order  to  account  for  the  probably  the  true  one.  .  .  .  The 
origin  of  the  benevolent  from  the  affections  are  not  susceptible  of  any- 
selfish  affections,  and  rodnce  all  the  impression  from  the  reliuemenUi  of 
various  emotions  of  the  human  roasun  or  imagination  ;  and  it  is  al- 
mind  to  a  perfect  simplicity.  The  ways  found  that  a  vigorous  exertion 
case  is  not  the  same  in  this  species  of  the  latter  faculties,  necessarily, 
of  philosophy  as  in  physics.  Many  from  the  narrow  capacity  of  the 
an  hypothesis  in  nature,  contrary  human  mind,  destroys  all  activity 
tofirstappe;irances,  has  been  found,  in  the  former.' — liume's  Eyirriiiry 
on  more  accurate  scrutiny,  solid  Concerning  Morals,  Apjxjnd.  II. 
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the  moral  chemistry  of  Hartley  may  disguise  and  transform 
it.  Ought  or  ought  not,  means  nothing  more  than  the  pros- 
pect of  acquii'Liig  or  of  losing  pleasure.  The  fact  that  one 
line  of  conduct  jiromotes,  and  another  impaii-a  the  happiness  of 
others  is,  according  to  these  moralists,  in  the  last  analysis,  no 
reason  whatever  for  i)ursuing  the  foi^mer  or  avoiding  the 
latter,  luiless  such  a  coui-se  is  that  which  brings  us  the 
greatest  happiness.  The  happiness  may  arise  from  the  action 
of  society  upon  ourselves,  or  from  our  own  naturally  benevo- 
lent dis])Osition,  or,  again,  from  an  association  of  idea,s,  which 
means  the  force  of  a  habit  we  have  formed,  but  in  any  case 
oiu-  own  ha])])iness  is  the  one  ])ossible  or  conceivable  motive 
of  action.  If  thLs  be  a  true  picture  of  human  nature,  the 
reasonable  coiu'se  for  every  man  is  to  modify  his  disposition 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  may  attain  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  enjoyment.  If  he  has  formed  an  association  of 
ideas,  or  contracted  a  habit  which  inflicts  more  pain  than  it 
prevents,  or  prevents  more  pleasure  than  it  affords,  his  reason- 
able course  is  to  dissolve  that  association,  to  destroy  that 
habit.  This  is  what  he  '  ought '  to  do  according  to  the  only 
meaning  that  word  can  possess  in  the  utilitarian  vocabulaiy. 
If  he  does  not,  he  will  justly  incur  the  charge  of  imprudence, 
which  is  the  only  chai-ge  utilitarianism  can  consistently  bring 
against  vice. 

That  it  would  be  for  the  happiness  as  it  would  cei-tainly  be 
in  the  power  of  a  man  of  a  temperament  such  as  I  have  lately 
described,  to  quench  that  conscientious  feeling,  which  by  its 
painful  reproaches  prevents  him  from  pursuing  the  coui-se 
that  would  be  most  conducive  to  his  tranquillity,  I  conceive 
to  be  self-evident.  And,  indeed,  on  the  whole,  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  conscience,  considered  apart  from  the 
course  of  action  it  prescribes,  is  not  the  cause  of  more  pain 
than  pleasure.  Its  reproaches  are  more  felt  than  its  ap- 
proval. The  self-complacency  of  a  virtuous  man  reflecting 
with  d  alight  upon  his  own  exceeding  merit,   is  frequently 
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spoken  of  in  the  writings  of  moral  philosophers,'  but  ia 
rarely  foun^l  in  actual  life  where  the  most  tranquil  is  seldom 
the  most  perfect  nature,  where  the  sensitiveness  ot  conscience 
increases  at  least  in  proportion  to  moral  growth,  and  where 
in  the  best  mea  a  feeling  of  modesty  and  humility  is  always 
present  to  check  the  exuberance  of  self-gi'atulation. 

In  every  sound  system  of  moi'als  and  religion  the  motives 
of  virtue  become  more  powerful  the  more  the  mind  is  con- 
centrated upon  them.  It  is  when  they  are  lost  sight  of,  when 
they  are  obscured  by  passion,  unrealised  or  forgotten,  that 


'  '  The  pleasing  consciousness 
and  self-approbation  that  rise  up 
in  the  mind  of  a  virtuous  man,  es- 
clusirely  of  any  direct,  explicit, 
consideration  of  advantage  likely 
to  accrue  to  himself  from  his  pos 
session  of  those  good  qualities' 
(Hartley  On  Man,  vol.  i.  p.  493), 
form  a  theme  upon  -which  moralists 
of  both  schools  are  fond  of  dilating, 
in  a  strain  that  reminds  one  irre- 
sistibly of  the  self-complacency  of 
afamous  nursery  hero,  "while  reflect- 
ing upon  his  own  merits  over  a 
Christmas-pie.  Thus  Adam  Smith 
gays,  'The  man  who,  not  from 
frivolous  fancy,  but  from  proper 
motives,  has  performed  a  generous 
action,  -when  he  looks  forward  to 
those  whom  he  has  served,  feels 
himself  to  be  the  natural  object  of 
their  love  and  gratitude,  and  by 
sympathy  with  them,  of  the  esteem 
and  approbation  of  all  mankind. 
And  when  he  looks  backward  to 
the  motive  from  which  he  acted, 
and  surveys  it  in  the  light  in  which 
the  indifferent  spectator  will  sur- 
vey it,  he  still  continues  m  enter 
into  it,  and  applauds  himself  by 
Bympathy  with  the  approbation  of 
this  supposed  impartial  judge.  In 
both  these  pointa  of  view,  his  con- 


duct appears  to  him  every  way 
agreeable.  .  .  .  Misery  and  wretch- 
edness can  never  enter  the  breast 
in  which  dwells  complete  seLt'-.sa- 
tisfaction.' — Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments, part  ii.  ch.  ii.  §  2  ;  part  iii. 
ch.  iii.  1  suspect  that  many  moral- 
ists confuse  the  self-gratulation 
which  they  suppose  a  virtuous  mau 
to  feel,  with  the  delight  a  religious 
man  experiences  from  the  sense  of 
the  protection  and  favour  of  the 
Deity.  But  these  two  feelings  are 
clearly  distinct,  and  it  will,  I 
believe,  be  found  that  the  laltei 
is  most  strongly  experienced  by  the 
very  men  who  most  sincerely  di.s- 
claim  all  sense  of  merit.  '  Were 
the  perfect  man  to  exist,'  said  that 
good  and  great  writer.  Archer 
Butler,  '  he  himself  would  be  the 
last  to  know  it ;  for  the  highest 
stage  of  advai  cement  is  the  lowast 
descent  in  humility.'  At  all  events, 
the  reader  will  observe,  that  on 
utilitarian  principles  nothing  could 
be  more  pernicious  or  crimiu-il 
than  that  modest,  humble,  and 
diffident  spirit,  which  diminishes 
the  pleasure  of  self-gratulation, 
one  of  the  highest  utilitarian  mo- 
tives to  virtue. 


D 
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they  cease  fco  operate.  But  it  ia  a  peculiarity  of  the  utill< 
tarian  conception  of  virtue  that  it  is  wholly  unable  to  resist 
the  solvent  of  analysis,  and  that  the  more  the  miiid  realises 
its  origin  and  its  nature,  the  more  its  influence  on  character 
must  decline.  The  pleasures  of  the  senses  will  always  defy 
the  force  of  analysis,  for  they  have  a  real  foundation  in 
our  being.  They  have  their  basis  ia  the  eternal  nature  of 
things.  But  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  the  practice  of 
virtue  rests,  according  to  this  school,  on  a  wholly  different 
basis.  It  is  the  result  of  casual  and  artificial  association,  of 
habit,  of  a  confusion  by  the  imagiuation  of  means  with  ends, 
of  a  cei-taiti  dignity  with  which  society  invests  qualities  or 
actions  that  are  useful  to  itself.  Just  in  proportion  as  this 
is  felt,  just  ia  proportion  as  the  miad  separates  the  idea  of 
virtue  from  that  of  natural  excellence  and  obligation,  and 
realises  the  purely  artificial  character  of  the  connection,  just 
in  that  proportion  will  the  coercive  power  of  the  moral  motive 
be  destroyed.  The  utilitarian  rule  of  judging  actions  and 
dispositions  by  their  tendency  to  promote  or  diminish  hap- 
piaess,  or  the  maxim  of  Kant  that  man  should  always 
act  so  that  the  rule  of  his  conduct  might  be  adopted  as  a 
law  by  all  rational  beings,  may  be  very  useful  as  a  guide  in 
life ;  but  in  order  that  they  should  acquii-e  moral  weight, 
it  is  necessary  to  presuppose  the  sense  of  moral  obligation, 
the  consciousness  that  duty,  when  discovered,  has  a  legiti- 
mate claim  to  be  the  guiding  principle  of  our  lives.  And  it 
is  this  element  which,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  the  mere  arti- 
ficial association  of  ideas  can  never  furnish. 

If  the  patience  of  the  reader  has  enabled  him  to  accom- 
pany me  through  this  long  train  of  tedious  arguments,  he 
will,  I  thiuk,  have  concluded  that  the  utilitarian  theory, 
though  undoubtedly  held  by  many  men  of  the  purest,  and 
by  some  men  of  almost  heroic  virtue,  would  if  carried  to 
its  logical  conclusions  prove  subversive  of  morality,  and 
especially,  and  in  the  very  highest  degree,  unfavourable  to 
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self-deuiiil  and  to  heroism.  Even  if  it  ex]ilains  these,  it  fails 
to  jiistify  them,  and  conscience  being  traced  to  a  mere  con- 
fusion of  the  means  of  happiness  Avith  its  end,  would  be 
wholly  unable  to  resist  the  solvent  of  criticism.  That  this 
theory  of  conscience  gives  a  true  or  adequate  description  of 
the  phenomenon  it  seeks  to  explain,  no  intuitive  moralist 
will  admit.  It  is  a  complete  though  common  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  business  of  the  moralist  is  merely  to  explain 
the  genesis  of  certain  feelings  we  jwssess.  At  the  root  of  ail 
morals  lies  an  intellectual  judgment  which  is  clearly  distinct 
from  liking  or  disliking,  from  pleasure  or  from  pain.  A 
man  who  has  injured  his  position  by  some  foolish  but  per- 
fectly innocent  act,  or  who  has  inadvertently  violated  some 
social  rule,  may  expei'ience  an  emotion  of  self-reproach  or 
of  shame  quite  as  acute  as  if  he  had  committed  a  ciime. 
x>ut  he  is  at  the  same  time  clearly  conscious  that  his  conduct 
is  not  a  fit  subject  for  moral  reprobation,  that  the  gi-ounds 
on  which  it  may  be  condemned  are  of  a  diflerent  and  oi' 
a  lower  kind.  The  sense  of  obliijation  and  of  lesitimate 
supremacy,  which  is  the  essential  and  characteristic  feature 
of  conscience,  and  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  other 
parts  of  our  nature,  is  wholly  im.accounted  for  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas.  To  say  that  a  certain  course  of  conduct  is 
l)leasing,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  pain  results  from  the 
weakening  of  feelings  that  impel  men  towards  it,  is  plainly 
difierent  fi"om  what  men  mean  when  they  say  we  ought  to 
I)ursue  it.  The  virtue  of  Hartley  is,  ia  its  last  analysis,  but 
a  disease  of  the  imagination.  It  may  be  more  advantageous  to 
society  than  avaxice ;  but  it  is  formed  in  the  same  mannei-, 
and  has  exactly  the  same  degree  of  binding  force. ' 


'  Hartley  has  tried  in  one  place  mechanically  in  the  manner  I  have 

to    evade   this    cuocluiiion   by   an  described,  does  not  invalidate  the 

appeal  to   the    doctrine    of    final  fact   that   it   is   intended  for  onr 

causes.    He  says  that  the  fact  that  guide,    ' for  all  the  things  -nhich 

conscience  is  not  an  origmal  prin  have  evident  final  causes,  are  plaiu- 

ciple  of  our  natwu,  but  is  formed  ly    brought   about   by  mechanical 

d2 
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These  considerations  will  help  to  supply  an  answer  to 
tho  common  utilitarian  objection  that  to  speak  of  duty  as 
distinct  from  self-interest  is  unmeaning,  because  it  is  absurd 
to  say  that  we  are  under  an  obligation  to  do  any  thing  when 
no  evil  consequences  would  result  to  us  from  not  doing  it. 
Rewards  and  punishments  it  may  be  answered  are  un- 
doubtedly necessaiy  to  enforce,  but  they  are  not  necessary  to 
constitute,  duty.  This  distinction,  whether  it  be  real  or 
not,  has  at  all  events  the  advantage  of  appealing  self-evident 
to  all  who  ai-e  not  philosophers.  Thus  when  a  party  of 
colonists  occupy  a  new  territory  tliey  divide  the  unoccupied 
land  among  themselves,  and  they  murder,  or  employ  for  the 
gi-atifi cation  of  their  lusts,  the  savage  inhabitants.  Both 
acts  are  done  with  perfect  impunity,  but  one  is  felt  to  be 
Innocent  and  the  other  wrong.  A  lawful  government  appro- 
priates the  land  and  protects  the  aboriginals,  supporting  its 
raiactments  by  penalties.  In  the  one  case  the  law  both 
creates  and  enforces  a  duty,  in  the  other  it  only  enforces  it. 
'Die  intuitive  moralist  simply  asserts  that  we  have  the  power 
of  perceiving  that  certain  courses  of  action  are  liigher,  nobler, 

means  ; '  and  ho  appeals  to  the  milk  regarded  as  an  original  principle  of' 

iii  the  br&ast,  which  is  intended  for  our   nature,    or   as    a   product   of 

'Oie   sustenance  of  the  young,  but  association?     Simply  this.     If  by 

frhich  is  nevertheless  mechanically  the  constitution  of  our  nature  we 

produced.     (Oti  Man,  vol.  ii.  pp.  are  subject  to  a  law  of  duty  which 

338-339.)     But   it   is   plain    that  is  different  from  and  higher  than 

this  mode  of  reasoning  would  jus-  our  interest,  a  man  who  violates 

tify  us  in  attributing  an  authori-  this   law  through    interested    mo- 

tative  character  to  any  habit — e.g.  fives,  is  deserving  of  reprobation. 

to   that   of  avarice — which    these  If  on  the  other  hand  tliere  is  uo 

^vTiters  asstire  us  is  in  the  manner  natural  law   of  duty,    and  if  the 

of  its  formation  an  exact  parallel  to  pursuit  of  our  interest  is  the  one 

conscience.     The  later  followers  of  original  principle  of  our  being,  no 

Hartley  certainly  cannot  be  accused  one  can  be  censured  who  pursues 

of  any  excessive    predilection   lor  it,  and  the  first  criterion  of  a  wise 

the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  yet  we  man  will  be  his  determination  to 

sometimes  find  them  asking  what  eradicate    every    habit    (conscien- 

great  difference  it  can  make  whe-  tious  or  other'nase)  -irhich  impedes 

ther  (when  conscience  is  admitted  him  in  doing  so. 
by  both   parties  to  be  real)  it   is 
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and  better  than  others,  and  that  by  the  constitution  of  out 
being,  thia  fact,  wldch  is  generically  distinct  from  the  prospect 
of  ])leasure  or  the  reverse,  may  and  ought  to  be  and  con- 
tinually is  a  motive  of  action.  It  is  no  doubt  possible  for  a 
man  to  prefer  the  lower  course,  and  in  this  case  we  say  he 
is  deserving  of  punisliment,  and  if  he  remains  unpunished 
we  say  that  it  is  unjust.  But  if  there  were  no  power  to 
reward  or  punish  him,  his  acts  would  not  be  indifierent. 
They  would  still  be  intelligibly  deacril^ed  as  essentially  base 
or  noljle,  shameful  though  there  were  none  to  censure,  ad- 
mu'able  though  there  were  none  to  admii'e. 

That  men  have  the  power  of  ])referring  other  objectg 
than  happiness  is  a  proposition  wliich  must  iiltimately  be 
left  to  the  attestation  of  consciou.sness.  That  the  pursuit  of 
vii'tue,  however  much  hap})iness  may  eventually  follow  in 
its  train,  is  in  the  first  instance  an  examj-le  of  this  preference, 
must  be  established  by  that  common  voice  of  mankind  which 
has  invariably  regarded  a  virtuous  motive  as  generically 
different  from  an  interested  one.  And  indeed  even  when 
the  conflict  between  strong  passions  and  a  strong  sense  of 
duty  does  not  exist  it  is  impossible  to  measure  the  degrees 
of  virtue  by  the  scale  of  enjoyment.  The  highe.st  nature  is 
rarely  the  happiest.  Petronius  Arbiter  was,  very  prcibably. 
a  happier  man  than  IMarcus  Aurelius.  For  eighteen  centuries 
the  religious  instinct  of  Christendom  has  recognised  its  ideal 
in  the  form  of  a  '  Man  of  Son-ows.' 

Considerations  such  as  I  have  now  urged  lead  tlie  in- 
tuitive moralists  to  reject  the  principles  of  the  utilitarian. 
They  acknowledge  indeed  that  the  eflect  of  actions  upon  the 
happiness  of  mankind  forms  a  mo.st  important  element  in 
determining  their  moral  quality,  but  tliey  maintain  that 
without  natural  moral  perceptions  we  never  should  have 
known  that  it  was  our  duty  to  sook  the  hapj)iness  of  man- 
kind when  it  diverged  from  our  own,  and  they  deny  that 
vii'tue  was  either  originally  evolved  fiom  or  is  necessarily 
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;;ropoi-tioned  to  utility.  They  acknowledge  that  in  the 
existing  condition  of  society  there  is  at  least  a  general  coin- 
cidence between  the  paths  of  virtue  and  of  prosperity,  but 
they  contend  that  the  obligation  of  virtue  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  no  conceivable  convulsion  of  affairs  could  destroy  it, 
and  that  it  would  continue  even  if  the  government  of  the 
world  belonged  to  supreme  malice  instead  of  supreme  bene- 
volence. Virtue,  they  believe,  is  something  more  than  a 
calculation  or  a  habit.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  its  fun- 
damental piinciples  reversed.  Notwithstanding  the  strong 
tendency  to  confuse  cognate  feelings,  the  sense  of  duty  and 
the  sense  of  utility  remain  perfectly  distinct  in  the  ap])re- 
hension  of  mankind,  and  we  are  quite  capable  of  recognising 
each  separate  ingredient  in  the  same  act.  Our  respect  for  a 
gallant  but  dangerous  enemy,  our  contempt  for  a  useful 
traitor,  our  care  in  the  last  moments  of  life  for  the  interests 
of  those  who  sui'vive  us,  our  clear  distinction  between  inten- 
tional and  unintentional  injuries,  and  between  the  conscious- 
ness of  imprudence  and  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  o\u: 
conviction  that  the  pursuit  of  interest  should  always  be 
checked  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  that  selfish  and  moral 
motives  are  so  essentially  opposed,  that  the  presence  of  the 
fonner  necessarily  weakens  the  latter,  our  indignation  at 
those  who  when  honour  or  gratitude  call  them  to  sacrifice 
their  interests  pause  to  calculate  remote  consequences,  the 
feeling  of  remorse  which  differs  from  every  other  emotion  of 
our  nature — in  a  word,  the  universal,  unstuilied  se-ntiments 
of  mankind  all  concur  in  leading  us  to  separate  widely  our 
^-irtuous  affections  from  our  selfish  ones.  Just  as  pleasure 
and  pain  are  ultimate  gi'ounds  of  action,  and  no  reason  can 
1)e  given  whv  we  should  seek  the  former  and  avoid  the 
latter,  except  that  it  is  the  constitution  of  our  nature  that 
we  should  do  so,  so  we  are  conscious  that  the  words  right 
wad  wrong  express  ultimate  intelligible  motives,  that  these 
riiotives  are  generically  diffei-ent  fi-om  the  others,  that  they  are 
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of  a  higher  order,  and  that  they  carry  with  them  a  sense  of 
obligation.  Any  scheme  of  morals  that  omits  these  facts 
fails  to  give  an  accurate  and  adequate  description  of  the 
states  of  feeling  which  consciousness  reveals.  The  con- 
sciences of  men  in  every  age  would  have  echoed  the  assertion 
of  Cicero  that  to  sacrifice  pleasure  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
any  form  or  modification  of  pleasure  in  return,  no  more 
answers  to  our  idea  of  virtue,  than  to  lend  money  at  interest 
to  our  idea  of  charity.  The  conception  of  pure  disinterested- 
ness is  presupposed  in  our  estimates  of  vii-tue.  It  is  the 
root  of  all  the  emotions  with  which  we  contemplate  acts  of 
heroism.  We  feel  that  man  is  capable  of  pursuing  what  he 
believes  to  be  right  although  pain  and  disaster  and  mental 
Buffering  and  an  early  death  be  the  consequence,  and  although 
no  prospect  of  future  reward  lighten  upon  his  tomb.  This 
is  the  highest  prerogative  of  our  being,  the  point  of  contact 
between  the  human  nature  and  the  divine. 

In  addition  to  the  dii-ect  arguments  in  its  support,  the 
utilitarian  school  owes  much  of  its  influence  to  some  very 
powerful  moral  and  intellectual  predispositions  in  its  favour — 
the  first,  which  we  shall  hereafter  examine,  consisting  of  the 
tendency  manifested  in  cei"tain  conditions  of  society  towards 
the  qualities  it  is  most  calciilated  to  produce,  and  the  second 
of  the  almost  irresistible  attraction  which  unity  and  precision 
exercise  on  many  minds.  It  was  this  desire  to  simplify 
human  nature,  by  reducing  its  various  faculties  and  com- 
plex operations  to  a  single  piinciple  or  process,  that  gave  it? 
great  popularity  to  the  sensational  school  of  the  last  century. 
It  led  most  metaphysicians  of  that  school  to  deny  the  duality 
of  human  nature.  It  led  Bonnet  and  Condillac  to  propose 
an  animated  statue,  endowed  with  the  five  senses  as  channels 
of  ideas,  and  with  faculties  exchusivcly  employed  in  tiuns- 
foi-ming  the  products  of  sensation,  as  a  perfect  representative 
of  humanity.  It  led  Ilelvetius  to  assert  that  the  original 
faculties  of  all  men  were  precisely  the  same,  all  the  diflTerencf 
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bet-ween  what  we  call  genius  and  what  we  call  stupidity 
arising  from  differences  of  circumstances,  and  all  the  difference 
between  men  and  animals  arising  mainly  from  the  structure 
of  the  human  hand  In  morals,  theories  of  uHiification  are 
peculiarly  plausible,  and  I  think  peculiarly  dangerous,  be- 
cause, owing  to  the  interaction  of  our  moral  sentiments,  and 
the  many  transformations  that  each  can  undergo,  there  are 
few  affections  that  might  not  under  some  conceivable  cii-cum- 
stances  become  the  parents  of  eveiy  other.  When  Hobbes, 
in  the  name  of  the  philosophy  of  self-iaterest,  contended  that 
'  Pity  is  but  the  imagination  of  future  calamity  to  ourselves, 
produced  by  the  sense  of  another  man's  calamity ; ' '  when 
Hutcheson,  in  the  name  of  the  philosophy  of  benevolence, 
argued  that  the  vice  of  intemperance  is  that  it  impels  us  to 
violence  towards  others,  and  weakens  our  capacity  for  doing 
them  good ;  ^  when  other  moralists  defending  the  excellence 
of  our  nature  maintained  that  compassion  is  so  emphatically 
the  highest  of  our  pleasures  that  a  desire  of  gratifying  it  is 
the  cause  of  our  acts  of  barbai-ity ;  ■^  each  of  these  theories, 


'  O71  Human  Nature,  chap.  ix.  made  it  one  of  the  rules  of  his  life 

§  10.  to  avoid  everything  that  could  sug- 

'  Enquire/  concerni7ig  Good  and  gest  painful  ideas.     Hobbes  makes 

Evil.  tlie   following   very   characteristic 

'  This  theory  is  noticed  by  comments  on  some  famous  lines  of 
Hutcheson,  and  a  ■writer  in  the  Lucretius;  'From  what  passion 
Spectator  (No.  436)  suggests  that  proceedeth  it  that  men  take  plea- 
it  may  explain  the  attraction  of  sure  to  behold  from  the  shore  the 
prize-lights.  The  case  of  the  plea-  danger  of  those  that  are  at  sea  in 
sure  derived  from  fictitious  sorrow  a  tempest  or  in  fight,  or  from  a  safe 
is  a  distinct  question,  and  has  been  castle  to  behold  two  armies  charge 
admirably  treated  in  Lord  Kames'  one  another  in  the  field?  It  is 
Ensays  on  Morality.  Bishop  Butler  certainly  in  the  whole  sum  joy, 
notices  {Second  Sernwn  on  Compas-  else  men  would  never  flock  to  such 
sion),  that  it  is  possible  for  the  a  spectacle.  Nevertheless,  there 
very  intensity  of  a  feeling  of  com-  is  both  joy  and  grief,  for  as  there 
passion  to  divert  men  from  charity  is  novelty  and  remembrance  of  our 
by  making  them  '  industriously  turn  own  security  present,  which  is  de- 
away  from  the  miserable ; '  and  it  light,  so  there  is  also  pity,  which 
13  well  known  that  Goethe,  on  is  grief.  But  the  delight  is  so  far 
account  of  this  very  susceptibility,  predominant  that  men  usually  are 
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extravagant  as  it  is,  contains  a  germ  of  undoubted  ]isycho- 
logical  truth.  It  is  true  that  a  mind  intensely  apprehensive 
of  future  calamities  -would  on  that  account  receive  a  shock  at 
the  sight  of  the  calamities  of  others.  It  is  true  that  a  very 
keen  and  absorbing  sentiment  of  benevolence  would  be  in 
itself  sufficient  to  divert  men  from  any  habit  that  impaired 
theii"  power  of  gratifying  it.  It  is  true  that  compassion  in- 
volves a  cei'tain  amount  of  pleasure,  and  conceivable  that 
that  pleasure  might  be  so  intensified  that  we  might  seek  it 
by  a  crime.  The  error  in  these  theories  is  not  that  they 
exaggerate  the  possible  efficacy  of  the  motives,  but  that 
they  exaggerate  their  actual  intensity  in  human  nature  and 
describe  falsely  the  j^rocess  by  which  the  results  they  seek  to 
explain  have  been  arrived  at.  The  function  of  observation 
in  moral  philosophy  is  not  simply  to  attest  the  moral  senti- 
ments we  possess,  leaving  it  to  the  reason  to  determine 
deductively  how  they  may  have  been  formed  ;  it  is  rather  to 
follow  them  through  all  the  stages  of  their  formation. 

And  here  I  may  observe  that  the  tenn  inductive,  like 
most  others  that  are  employed  in  moral  pliilosophy,  may  give 


content  in  such  a  case  to  be  spec-  which  the  damned  undergo  might 
tators  of  the  misery  of  their  seem  to  detract  from  the  happiness 
friends.'  (OnHuman  ]S'ature,ch.ix.  of  the  blessed  through  pity  and 
§  19.)  Good  Christians,  according  commiseration,  yet  under  another, 
to  some  theologians,  are  expected  a  nearer  and  much  more  affecting 
to  enjoy  this  pleasure  in  great  consideration,  viz.  that  all  this  is 
perfection  in  heaven.  'AVe  may  the  misery  they  themselves  -were 
believe  in  the  next  world  also  the  often  exposed  to  and  in  danger  of 
goodness  as  well  as  the  happiness  incurring,  why  may  not  the  sense 
of  the  blest  will  be  confirmed  and  of  their  own  escape  so  far  overcome 
advanced  by  reflections  naturally  the  sense  of  another's  ruin  as  quite 
arising  from  the  view  of  the  misery  to  extinguish  the  pain  that  usually 
which  .'^ome  shall  undergo,  which  attends  the  idea  of  it,  and  even 
seems  to  be  a  good  reason  for  the  render  it  productive  of  some  real 
creation  of  those  beings  who  shall  happiness?  To  this  purpose,  Lu- 
be finally  miserable,  and  for  the  cretins'  Suave  mart,''  etc.  [Law's 
continuation  of  them  in  th*  ir  mi-  no/ef  to  his  IVanslntion  of  King's 
sorable  existence  ....  though  ic  Ort<7Jrt  q/'£^w/,  pp.  477,  479.) 
one  respect  the  view  of  the  miBerj 
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I'ise  to  serious  misconception.  It  is  properly  applied  to  those 
moralists  -who,  disbelieving  the  existence  of  any  moral  sense 
or  faculty  revealing  to  us  what  is  right  and  wrong,  maintain 
that  the  origin  of  those  ideas  is  simply  our  experience  of  the 
tendency  of  different  lines  of  conduct  to  promote  or  impair 
true  happiness.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  sometimes  ima- 
gined that  inductive  moralists  alone  think  that  it  is  by  in- 
duction or  experience  that  we  ought  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
origin  of  our  moral  ideas.  But  this  I  conceive  to  be  a  com- 
plete mistake.  The  basis  of  morals  is  a  distinct  question  from 
the  basis  of  theories  of  morals.  Those  who  maintain  the 
existence  of  a  moral  faculty  do  not,  as  is  sometimes  said, 
assume  this  proposition  as  a  first  piinciple  of  their  arguments, 
but  they  arrive  at  it  by  a  process  of  induction  quite  as  severe 
as  any  that  can  be  employed  by  their  opponents.'  They  ex- 
amine, analyse,  and  classify  their  existing  moral  feelings, 
ascertain  in  what  respects  those  feelings  agree  with  or  diSei 
from  others,  trace  them  through  their  various  phases,  and 
only  assign  them  to  a  special  faculty  when  they  think  they 
have  shown  them  to  be  incapable  of  resolution,  and  gene- 
rically  different  fi-om  all  others.^ 


^  See  e.o-.  JReicl^s  Essays  on  the  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense  or 

Active  Powers,  essay  iii.  ch.  v.  faculty,  or  of  first  principles,  inca- 

*  The   error  I  have  traced   in  pable  of  resolution  ;  and  he  enters 

this  paragraph  -will  Le  found  run-  into   a   learned    enquiry  into   the 

aing  through  a  great  part  of  what  causes  -n-hich   made  it  impossible 

Mr     Buckle     has    -written     upon  for   Scotch  writers   to    pursue    or 

morals— I  think  the  weakest  por-  appreciate  the   inductive   method, 

tion  of  his  great  work.     See,  for  It  is  curious  to  contrast  this  view 

example,  an  elaborate  confusion  on  with   the  language   of  one,   who, 

the  subject,  Histoi-y  of  Civilisation,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  his 

vol  ii  p  429      Mr.  Buckle  main-  original  speculations,  is,  I  conceive, 

tains  that  ail  the  philosophers  of  among  the  very  ablest  philosophical 

what    is    commonly    called    'the  critics    of    the    present    century. 

Scotch  school' (a  school  founded  by  'Les    philosophes    ^cossais   adop- 

the   Irishman   Hutcheson,  and  to  t^rent  les  proced^s  que  Bacon  avait 

which    Hume   does    not    belong),  recommande  d'appliquer  a  I'^tude 

were  incapable  of   inductive   rea-  du  moudo  physique,  et  les  trans- 

soEin*',  because    they  maintained  portirent  dans  I'etado  du   monde 
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This  separation  is  all  that  is  meant  by  a  moral  faculty. 
We  are  apt  to  regard  the  term  as  implying  a  distinct  and 
well  defined  organ,  bearing  to  the  mind  the  same  kind  of 
relation  as  a  limb  to  the  body.  But  of  the  existence  of  sucb 
organs,  and  of  the  propiiety  of  such  material  imagery,  we 
know  nothing.  Perceiving  in  ourselves  a  will,  and  a  crowd 
of  intellectual  and  emotional  phenomena  that  seem  wholly 
difierent  fx'om  the  properties  of  matter,  we  infer  the  existence 
of  an  immaterial  substance  which  wills,  thinks,  and  feels,  and 
can  classify  its  own  operations  with  considerable  precision. 
The  term  faculty  is  simply  an  expression  of  classification. 
If  we  say  that  the  moral  faculty  diifei-s  from  the  sesthetic 
faculty,  we  can  only  mean  that  the  mind  forms  certain  judg- 
ments of  moral  excellence,  and  also  certain  judgments  of 
beauty,  and  that  these  two  mental  processes  are  clearly  dis- 
tinct. To  ask  to  what  part  of  our  nature  moral  perceptions 
should  be  attributed,  is  only  to  ask  to  what  train  of  menta; 
phenomena  they  Vjear  the  closest  resemblance. 

If  thia  simple,  but  often  neglected,  consideration  be  borne 


moral.     Us  firent  voir  que  I'induc-  rait    a   I'obserTation    serait    aussi 

lion   baconienne,  c'est-a-dire,   Tin-  sterile  que  celle  qui  s'amiiserait  a 

duction  precMee  d'une  observation  constrnire    dcs    hypotheses     sans 

scrupnleuse  des  phenom^nes,  est  en  avoir     prealablement     observe.' — 

philosophie  eomme  en  physique  la  Cousin,  Hist,  de  la  Philos.    Morale 

seule  methode  legitime.     C'est  un  au  xviii""  Siecle,  Tome  4,  p.  14-16. 

de  leurs  titres  les  plus   honorables  Dugald  Stewart  had  said  much  thc- 

d'avoir  insiste  sur  cette  demonstra-  same  thing,  but  he  was  a  Scotch- 

tion,    et   d'avoir   en   meme    temps  man,   and    therefore,  according  to 

joint  Texemple  au   prdcepte.  .  .    .  Mr.   Buckle  {Hist,  of  Civ.   ii.  pp. 

II   est  rrai  que  le  zMe  des  philo-  485-86),  incapable  of  undorstand- 

sophes  ^oBsais  en  favour  de  la  m6-  icg  what  induction  was.      I  may 

thode  d'observation  Icur  a  presque  add  that  one  of  the  principal  objec- 

fait    d^passer    le    but.       lis   out  tions    M.    Cousin   makes   against 

incline  k  renfermer  la  psychologie  Locke  is,  tliat  he  investigated  the 

dans  la  description  minutieuse  et  origin  of  our  ideas  before  analysing 

continuoUo  de  ph6nomenes  de  I'Ame  minutely  their  nature,  and  the  pro- 

sans  reflechir  assez  que  cotte  de-  priety  of  this  method  is  one  of  the 

ecription  doit  faire  place  a  I'induc-  points  on  wliich  Mr.  Mill  {Exami- 

tion  et  au  raisonnement  deductif,  nation  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton)  is  at 

etqu'iine  philosophie  qui  «o  borne-  issue  with  M.  Cousir. 
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in  mind,  the  apparent  discordance  of  intuitive  moralists  will 
appear  less  profound  than  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed, 
for  each  section  merely  elucidates  some  one  characteristic  of 
moral  judgments.  Thus  Butler  insists  upon  the  sense  of  obli- 
gation that  is  involved  in  them,  contends  that  this  separates 
them  from  all  other  sentiments,  and  assigns  them  in  conse- 
qxience  to  a  special  faculty  of  supreme  authority  called  con- 
science. Adam  Smith  and  many  other  writers  were  especi- 
ally struck  by  their  sympathetic  character.  We  are  naturally 
attr;icted  by  humanity,  and  repelled  by  cruelty,  and  this 
instinctive,  unreasoning  sentiment  constitutes,  according  to 
these  moralists,  the  differ ence  between  right  and  wrong. 
Cudworth,  however,  the  English  precursor  of  Kant,  had  al- 
ready anticipated,  and  later  metaphysicians  have  more  fully 
exiiibited,  the  inadequacy  of  such  an  analysis.  Justice,  huma- 
nity, veracity,  and  kindred  virtues  not  merely  have  the  power 
of  attracting  us,  we  have  also  an  intellectual  perception  that 
they  are  essentially  and  immutably  good,  that  their  natiu'e 
does  not  depend  upon,  and  is  not  relative  to,  our  constitutions ; 
that  it  is  impossible  and  inconceivable  they  should  ever  be 
vices,  and  their  opposites,  virtues.  They  are,  therefore,  it  is 
said,  intuitions  of  the  i-eason.  Clarke,  developing  the  same 
rational  school,  and  following  in  the  steps  of  those  moralists 
who  regard  our  nature  as  a  hierarchy  of  powers  or  faculties, 
with  different  degrees  of  dignity,  and  an  appropriate  order  of 
supremacy  and  subordination,  maintained  that  virtue  con- 
sisted in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  tilings.  Wollaston 
endeavoured  to  reduce  it  to  trtith,  and  Hutcheson  to  benevo- 
lence, which  he  maintained  Ls  recognised  and  approved  by 
what  his  respect  for  the  philosophy  of  Locke  induced  him  to 
call  '  a  moral  sense,'  but  what  Shaftesbuiy  had  regarded  as 
a  moral  '  taste.'  The  pleasure  attending  the  gi-atification  of 
this  taste,  according  to  Shaftesbury  and  Henry  More,  is  the 
motive  to  virtue.  The  doctrine  of  a  moral  sense  or  faculty 
was  the  basis  of  the  ethics  of  Reid.     Hume  maintained  that 
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the  peculiar  quality  of  virtue  is  its  utility,  but  that  our 
affections  are  purely  disinterested,  and  that  we  arrive  at 
our  knowledge  of  what  is  virtuous  by  a  moral  sense  implanted 
in  our  nature,  which  leads  us  instinctively  to  approve  of  all 
acta  that  are  beneficial  to  others.  Expanding  a  pregnant 
bint  which  had  been  thrown  out  by  Butler,  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  a  union  of  the  schools  of  Clarke  and  Shaftesbury, 
by  urging  that  our  moral  decisions  are  not  simple,  but  com- 
plex, containing  both  a  judgment  of  the  reason,  and  an  emo- 
tion of  the  heart.  This  fact  has  been  elucidated  still  further 
by  later  writers,  who  have  observed  that  these  two  elements 
apply  in  varying  degrees  to  diiferent  kinds  of  vii-tue.  Accord- 
ing to  Lord  Karnes,  our  intellectual  perception  of  right  and 
wrong  applies  most  strictly  to  virtues  like  justice  or  veracity, 
which  are  of  what  is  called  '  perfect  obligation,'  or,  in  other 
words,  are  of  such  a  natui'e,  that  their  violation  is  a  distinct 
crime,  while  the  emotion  of  attraction  or  affection  is  shoNvn 
most  strongly  towards  vii-tues  of  imperfect  obligation,  like 
benevolence  or  charity.  Like  Hutcbeson  and  Shaftesbury, 
liOrd  Karnes  notices  the  analogies  between  our  moral  and 
aisthetical  judgments. 

These  last  analogies  open  out  a  region  of  thought 
widely  different  from  that  we  have  been  traversing.  The 
close  connection  between  the  good  and  the  beautiful  has  been 
always  felt,  so  much  so,  that  both  were  in  Greek  expressed 
by  the  same  word,  and  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  moral 
beauty  was  legarded  as  the  archetype  of  which  all  visible 
beauty  is  only  the  shadow  or  the  image.  We  all  feel  that 
there  is  a  stiict  {)ropriety  in  the  term  moral  beauty.  We  feel 
that  there  are  different  forms  of  beauty  which  have  a  natural 
correspondence  to  different  moral  qualities,  and  much  of  the 
charm  of  poetry  and  eloquence  tests  upon  this  harmony. 
We  feel  that  we  have  a  direct,  immediate,  intuitive  percep- 
tion that  some  objects,  such  as  the  sky  above  us,  are  beauti- 
ftjl,  that   this  perception  of  beauty  is  totally  different,  and 
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could  not  possibly  be  derived,  from  a  j)erception  of  theii 
utility,   and  that  it  beai-s  a  very  striking  resemblance  to 
the  instantaneous  and  unreasoning  admiration  elicited  by  a 
generous  or  heroic  action.    We  perceive  too,  if  we  examine 
with  care  the  operations  of  our  o-wn  mind,  that  an  sesthetical 
judgment   includes  an  intuition  or   intellectual  perception, 
and  an  emotion  of  attraction  or  admiration,  very  similar  to 
those  which  compose  a  moral  judgment.     The  very  idea  of 
beauty  again  implies  that  it  should  be  admired,  as  the  idea 
of  happiness  implies  that  it  should  be  desii-ed,  and  the  idea  of 
duty  that  it  should  be   performed.     Tliere  is   also  a  striking 
correspondence  between  the  degree  and  kind  of  \iniformity 
we  can  in  each  case  discover.       That  there  is  a  difference 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  between  beauty  and  ugliness, 
are  both  propositions  which  are  universally  felt.     That  right 
is  better  than  wrong,  and  beauty  than  ugliness,  are  equally 
unquestioned.     Wlien  we  go  further,  and  attempt  to  define 
the  nature  of  these  qualities,  we  are  met  indeed  by  gi-eat 
diversities  of  detail,  but  by  a  far  larger  amount  of  sxibstantial 
unity.     Poems  like  the  Iliad  or  the  Psalms,  springing  in  the 
most  dissimilar  quarters,  have  commanded  the  admiration  of 
men,  through  all  the  changes  of  som.e  3,000  years.    The  charm 
of  music,  the  harmony  of  the  female  countenance,  the  majesty 
of  the  starry  sky,  of  the  ocean  or  of  the  mountain,  the  gentler 
beauties  of  the  murmuring  stream  or  of  the  twilight  shades, 
were  felt,  as  they  are  felt  now,  when  the  imagination  of  the 
infant  world  first  embodied  itself  in  written  words.     And 
in  the  same  way  types  of  heroism,  and  of  vii-tue,  descending 
from  the  remotest  ages,  command  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind.    "We  can  sympathise  with  the  emotions  of  praise  or 
blame  revealed  in  the  earliest  historians,  and  the  most  ancient 
moralists  stiilce  a  responsive  chord  in  every  heart.      The 
broad  lines  remain  unchanged.     No  one  ever  contended  that 
jastice  was  a  vice  or  injustice  a  virtue;  or  that  a  sximmei- 
sunset  was  a  repulsive  object,  or  that  the  sores  upou  a  human 
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body  were  beautiful.  Always,  too,  tlie  objects  of  sesthetical 
admiration  were  divided  into  two  great  classes,  the  sublime 
and  the  beautiful,  which  in  ethics  have  their  manifest  counter- 
parts in  the  heroic  and  the  amiable. 

If,  again,  we  examine  the  undoubted  diversities  that  exist 
in  judgments  of  vii-tiie  and  of  beauty,  we  soon  discover  that 
in  each  case  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  different  degrees  of  civilisation.      The  moral  standard 
changes  within  certain  limits,  and  according  to  a  regular 
process  Avith  the  evolutions  of  society.     Thei'e  are  -v-irtues 
verv  hiichly  estimated  in  a  rude  ciAT.lisation  which  sink  into 
compai-ative  iasignihcance  in  an  organised  society,  while  con- 
versely, vii-tues  that  wei'e  deemed  secondary  in  the  first  be- 
come piimary  in  the  other.     There  are  even  vii-tues  that  it 
is  impossible  for  any  but  highly  cultivated  minds  to  recog- 
nise.    Questions  of  vii-tue  and  vice,  such  as  the  difference 
between  humanity  and  barbarity,  or  between  temperance  and 
intemperance,  ai-e  sometimes  merely  questions  of  degree,  and 
the  standard  at  one  stage  of  civilisation  may  be  much  higher 
than  at  another.     Just  in  the  same  way  a  steady  modification 
of  tastes,  while  a  recognition  of  the  broad  features  of  beauty 
remains  unchanged,  accompanies  advancing  civilisation.    The 
preference  of  gaudy  to  subdued  tints,  of  colour  to  form,  of  a 
florid   to   a   chaste  style,  of  convulsive   attitudes,  gigantic 
figures,  and  strong  emotions,  may  be  looked  for  with   con- 
sidei-able  confidence  in  an  uninstructed  people.     The  refining 
infiuence  of  cultivation  is  in  no  sphere  moi'C  remarkable  than 
in  the  canons  of  taste  it  produces,  and  there  are  few  better 
measures  of  the  civilisation  of  a  peoj^le  than  the  conceptions 
of  beauty  it  forms,  the  type  or  ideal  it  endeavours  to  realise. 
Many  divei-sities,  however,  both  of  moral  and  aasthetical 
judgments,  may  be  traced  to  accidenfeil  causes.     Some  one 
who  is  gi'catly  admired,  or  who  possesses  great  influence,  is 
'listinguished  by  some  peculiarity  of  appearance,  or  introduces 
some    peculiaritv  cf   drass.       He    "will    soon    find  countlrss 
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imitators.  Gradually  tlie  natural  sense  of  beauty  will  be- 
come vitiated ;  the  eye  and  the  taste  will  adjust  themselves 
to  a  false  and  artificial  standard,  and  men  will  at  last  judge 
according  to  it  with  the  most  absolute  spontaneity.  In  the 
hame  way,  if  any  accidental  circumstance  has  elevated  an 
indifferent  action  to  peculiar  honour,  if  a  religious  system 
enforces  it  as  a  Wi-tue  or  brands  it  as  a  vice,  the  consciences 
of  men  will  after  a  time  accommodate  themselves  to  the  sen- 
tence, and  an  appeal  to  a  wider  than  a  local  tribunal  is 
necessary  to  correct  the  error.  Every  nation,  again,  from  its 
peculiar  circumstances  and  position,  tends  to  some  particular 
type,  both  of  beauty  and  of  vii-tue,  and  it  naturally  extols 
its  national  type  beyond  all  others.  The  virtiies  of  a  small 
poor  nation,  living  among  barren  mountains,  surrounded  by 
powei-ful  enemies,  and  maintaining  its  independence  only  by 
the  most  inflexible  discipline,  watchfulness,  and  coxtrage,  will 
\ie  in  some  degree  different  from  those  of  a  rich  people  re- 
moved from  all  fear  of  invasion  and  placed  in  the  centre  of 
commerce.  The  former  will  look  ^vith  a  very  lenient  eye  on 
acts  of  barbarity  or  treachery,  which  to  the  latter  would 
appear  \mspeakably  horrible,  and  will  value  very  highly 
certain  virtues  of  discipline  whicli  the  other  will  compara- 
tively neglect.  So,  too,  the  conceptions  of  beauty  formed  by 
a  nation  of  negroes  will  be  different  *Vom  those  formed  by  a 
nation  of  whites ;  '  the  splendour  ot  a  tropical  sky  or  the 
savage  grandeur  of  a  northern  ocean,  the  aspect  of  great 
mountains  or  of  wide  plains,  will  not  only  supply  nations  with 
present  images  of  sublimity  or  beauty,  but  will  also  contri- 
bute to  form  their  standard  and  affect  their  judgments. 
Local  customs  or  observances  become  so  interwoven  with 
our  earliest  recollections,  that  we  at  last  regard  them  as  ea- 


'  M.  Ch.  Comte,  in    his    very  which  different  nations  have  made 

learned  Traife  de  Legislation,  liv.  their  own   distinctive  peculiarities 

iii.  ch.  iv.,  has  made  an  extremely  of  colour  and    form   the    ideal  of 

carious  collection  of  instances   in  beauty. 
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sentially  venerable,  and  even  in  the  most  trivial  matters  it 
requires  a  certain  effort  to  dissolve  the  association.     There 
•was  much  wisdom  as  well  as  much  •wit  in  the  picture  of  the 
novelist  •who  described  the  English  footman's  contempt  for 
the  uniforms  of  the  French,  '  blue  being  altogether  ridiculous 
for  regimen'tals.  except  in  the  blue  guards  and  artillery ; ' 
and  I  suppose  there  are  few   Englishmen  into  whose  first 
confused  impression  of  France  there  does  not  enter  a  half- 
instinctive  feeling   of  repugnance    caused  by  the   ferocious 
appearance  of  a  peasantry  who  are  all  di-essed  like  butchers. ' 
It  has  been  said  ^  that  *  the  feelings  of  beauty,  grandeur, 
and  whatever  else  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of  taste, 
do  not  lead  to  action,  bxit  terminate  in  delightful  contem- 
plation, which  constitutes  the  essential  distinction  between 
them  and  the  moral  sentiments  to  which  in  some  points  of 
view  they  may  doubtless  be  likened.'     ThLs  po.sition  I  con- 
ceive to  be  altogether  untenable.     Our  sesthetical  judgment  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  preference.     It  leads  us  to  prefer  one  class 
of  objects  to  anothei-,  and  whenever  other  things  are  equal, 
becomes  a  ground  for  action.      In  choosing  the  peisons  •with 
whom  we  live,  the  neighbourhood  we  inhabit,  the  objects 
that  surround  us,  we  prefer  that  which  is  beautiful  to  that 
which  is  the  reverse,  and  in  every  case  in  which  a  choice  be- 
tween beauty  and  deformity  Ls  in  question,  and  no  counter- 
acting motive  intervenes,  we  choose  the  former,  and  avoid 
the  latter.     There  are  no  doubt  innumeraVjle  events  in  life  in 
which  this  question   does  not  arise,  but  there  are  also  very 
many  in  which  we  are  not  called  upon  to  make  a  moral 
jadginent.     We  say  a  man  Is  actuated  by  strong  moral  prin- 
ciple who  chooses  according  to    its  dictates  in    every  case 
involving  a  moral  judgment  that  comes  naturally  l>efore  him, 


'  '  How    particularly   fine    the  sound  that  futs  you  in  mind  of 

hard  theta  is  in  our  Jilnglish  termi-  nothing  but    a   lonlhuoinc   toad.'— 

nations,  as  in  thatgrarui  word  death,  Coleridge's  Table  Talk, -p.  181. 
for  which  the  Germans  gutturisea  *  Mackintosh,  Dissert,  p.  238. 
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and  who  in  obedience  to  its  impulse  pursues  special  courses 
of  action.  Con-esponding  pi-opositions  may  be  raaintaiaed 
with  perfect  truth  concerning  our  sense  of  beauty.  In  pro- 
portion to  its  strength  does  it  guide  our  course  in  ordiuarj' 
life,  and  determine  our  peculiar  pursuits.  "We  may  indeed 
saci-ifice  our  sense  of  material  beauty  to  considerations  of 
utility  with  much  more  alacrity  than  our  sense  of  moral 
beauty ;  we  may  consent  to  build  a  shapeless  house  sooner 
than  to  commit  a  dishonourable  action,  but  we  cannot  volun- 
tarily choose  that  which  is  simply  defoi-med,  rather  than  that 
which  is  beautiful,  without  a  certain  feeling  of  pain,  and  a 
pain  of  this  kind,  according  to  the  school  of  Hartley,  is  the 
precise  definition  of  conscience.  Nor  is  it  at  all  difficult  to 
conceive  men  with  a  sense  of  beauty  so  strong  that  they 
woiild  die  rather  than  outrage  it. 

Considering  all  these  things,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many 
moralists  should  have  regarded  moral  excellence  as  simply 
the  highest  form  of  beauty,  and  moral  cultivation  as  the 
supreme  refinement  of  taste.  But  although  this  manner  of 
regarding  it  is,  as  I  thiaik,  far  more  plausible  than  the  theory 
which  resolves  virtiie  into  utility,  although  the  Greek  moral- 
ists and  the  school  of  Shaftesbury  have  abundantly  proved 
that  there  is  an  extremely  close  connection  between  tuese 
orders  of  ideas,  there  are  two  considerations  which  appear  to 
show  the  inadec|uacy  of  this  theory.  We  are  clearly  conscious 
of  the  propriety  of  applying  the  epithet  '  beautiful '  to  virtues 
such  as  charity,  reverence,  or  devotion,  but  we  cannot  apply 
it  with  the  same  propriety  to  duties  of  perfect  obligation, 
such  as  veracity  or  integrity.  The  sense  of  beauty  and  the 
affection  that  follows  it  attach  themselves  rather  to  modes  of 
enthusiasm  and  feeling  than  to  the  course  of  simple  duty 
which  constitutes  a  mei'ely  truthful  and  upright  man.*  Be- 
sides this,  as  the  Stoics  and  Butler  have  shown,  the  position 


•  Lord  Karaes'  Essat/s  on  Molality  (1st  edition),  pp.  .55-56. 
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of  conscience  in  our  nature  is  wholly  unique,  and  clearly 
separates  morals  from  a  study  of  the  beautiful.  While  each 
of  our  senses  or  appetites  has  a  restricted  sphere  of  operation, 
it  ia  the  function  of  conscience  to  survey  the  whole  constitu- 
tion  of  our  being,  and  assign  limits  to  the  gratification  of  all 
our  various  passions  and  desires.  Differing  not  in  degree, 
but  in  kind  from  the  other  piinciples  of  our  nature,  we  feel 
that  a  course  of  conduct  wliich  is  opposed  to  it  may  be  intel- 
ligibly described  as  unnatural,  even  when  in  accordance  with 
our  most  natural  appetites,  for  to  conscience  is  assigned  the 
prerogative  of  both  judging  and  restraining  them  all.  Its 
power  may  be  insignificant,  but  its  title  is  undisputed,  and 
'if  it  had  might  as  it  has  right,  it  would  go  vera  the  world."- 
It  is  this  faculty,  distinct  from,  and  superior  to,  all  appetites, 
passions,  and  tastes,  that  makes  virtue  the  supreme  law  of 
life,  and  adds  an  imperative  character  to  the  feeling  of  attrac- 
tion it  inspii-es.  It  is  this  which  was  described  by  Cicero  as 
the  God  ruling  within  us ;  by  the  Stoics  as  the  sovereignty 
of  reason ;  by  St.  Paul  as  the  law  of  nature ;  by  Biitler  as  the 
supremacy  of  conscience. 

The  distinction  of  different  parts  of  our  nature,  as  higher 
or  lower,  which  appears  in  the  foregoing  reasoning,  and 
which  occupies  so  important  a  place  in  the  intuitive  system 
of  morals,  is  one  that  can  only  be  defended  by  the  way  of 
illustrations.  A  writer  can  only  select  cases  in  which  such 
distu^ctions  seem  most  apparent,  and  leave  them  to  the 
feelings  of  his  reader.  A  few  examples  mil,  I  hope,  be  sufii- 
cient  to  show  that  even  in  our  pleasures,  we  are  not  simply 
determined  by  the  amount  of  enjoyment,  but  that  there  is  a 
difference  of  kind,  which  may  be  reasonably  desciibed  by  the 
epithets,  higher  or  lower. 

If  we  suppose  a  being  from  another  sphere,  who  deiived 
hia  conceptions  from  a  purely  rational  process,  without  the 


'  Sea  Butlei-'»  Thret  Sermons  mi  Human  Nature,  »nd  the  preface. 
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intervention  of  the  senses,  to  descend  to  our  world,  and  t*: 
enquire  into  the  principles  of  human  nature,  I  imagine  there 
are  few  points  that  would  strike  him  as  more  anomalous,  or 
which  he  would  be  more  absolutely  uuable  to  realise,  than 
the  different  estimates  in  which  men  hold  the  pleasures 
derived  from  the  two  senses  of  tasting  and  hearing.  Under 
the  first  is  comprised  the  enjoyment  resulting  from  the  action 
of  certain  kinds  of  food  upon  the  palate.  Under  the  second 
the  charm  of  music.  Each  of  these  forms  of  pleasure  is 
natural,  each  can  be  greatly  heightened  by  cultivation,  in 
each  case  the  pleasure  may  be  vivid,  but  is  very  transient, 
and  in  neither  case  do  evil  consequences  necessarily  ensue. 
Yet  with  so  many  undoubted  points  of  resemblance,  when 
we  turn  to  the  actual  world,  we  find  the  difference  between 
these  two  orders  of  pleasure  of  such  a  nature,  that  a  com- 
parison seems  absolutely  ludicrous.  In  what  then  does  this 
difference  consist  1  Not,  surely,  in  the  greater  intensity  of 
the  enjoyment  deiived  from  music,  for  in  many  cases  this 
superiority  does  not  exist. '  We  are  all  conscious  that  in  our 
compaiison  of  these  pleasures,  there  is  an  element  distinct 
from  any  consideration  of  their  intensity,  duration,  or  con- 
sequences. We  naturally  attach  a  faint  notion  of  shame  to 
the  one,  while  we  as  natiu*ally  glory  in  the  other.  A  very 
keen  sense  of  the  pleasures  of  the  palate  is  looked  upon  as  in 
a  certain  degi-ee  discreditable.  A  man  will  hardly  boast 
that  he  is  very  fond  of  eating,  but  he  has  no  hesitation  in 
acknowledging  that  he  is  very  fond  of  music.       The  first 


'  Speaking    of    the    animated  consequent  les  lui  fait  goiter  avec 

fitixtue  which  he  regarded  as  a  re-  plus  de  vivaeite.     La  faim  pourra 

presentative  of  man.Condillac  says,  la  reudre    malheureuse,   mais    de.s 
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les   sons  harnionieux,  parce  que  le  jouira  avec  plus  de  d^lire.' — Traitf 
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taste  lowers,  and  the  second  elevates  him  in  his  own  eyes 
and  in  those  of  his  neighbours. 

Again,  let  a  man  of  cheei-ful  disposition,  and  of  a  cultivated 
but  not  very  fastidious  taste,  obsei-ve  his  own  emotions  and 
the  coiintenances  of  those  around  him  during  the  represen- 
tation of  a  clever  tragedy  and  of  a  clever  farce,  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  vnll  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  enjoy- 
ment in  the  latter  case  has  been  both  more  unmingled  and 
more  intense  than  in  the  former.  He  has  felt  no  lassitude, 
he  has  not  endured  the  amount  of  pain  that  necessarily  ac- 
companies the  pleasure  of  pathos,  he  has  experienced  a  \'ivid, 
absorbing  pleasure,  and  he  has  traced  similar  emotions  in 
*ahe  violent  demonstrations  of  his  neighbours.  Yet  he  will 
t-eadily  admit  that  the  pleasui-e  derived  from  the  tragedy  is  of 
a  higher  order  than  that  deiived  from  the  farce.  Sometimes 
he  will  find  himself  hesitating  which  of  the  two  he  will 
choose.  The  love  of  mere  enjoyment  leads  him  to  the  one. 
A  sense  of  its  nobler  character  inclines  him  fx)  the  other. 

A  siniilar  distinction  may  be  observed  in  other  depai-t- 
ments.  Except  in  the  i-elation  of  the  sexes,  it  is  pi'obable 
that  a  more  intense  pleasure  is  usiially  obtained  from  the 
gi-otesque  and  the  eccentric,  than  from  the  perfections  of 
beauty.  The  pleasure  derived  from  beauty  is  not  violent  in 
its  nature,  and  it  is  in  most  cases  peculiarly  uvixed  with 
melancholy.  The  feelings  of  a  man  who  is  deeply  moved  by 
a  lovely  landscape  are  rarely  those  of  extreme  elation,  A 
shade  of  melancholy  steals  over  his  mind.  His  eyes  fUl  with 
teai-s.  A  vague  and  unsatLsfied  longing  fills  hLs  soul.  Yet, 
troubled  and  broken  as  is  this  form  of  enjoyment,  few  pei'sons 
would  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  of  a  higher  kind  than  any 
that  can  be  deiived  from  the  exhibitions  of  oddity. 

If  pleasures  v/ere  the  sole  objects  of  our  pui-suit,  and  it 
theii-  excellence  were  measured  only  by  the  quantity  of  enjoy- 
ment tlicy  afford,  nothing  could  appear  more  obvious  than 
tliat   the    man   would  be  esteemed  most  wise  who  attained 
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his  object  at  least  cost.  Yet  the  whole  course  of  civilisation 
is  in  a  precisely  opposite  direction.  A  child  derives  the 
keenest  and  most  exquisite  enjoyment  from  the  simplest 
objects.  A  flower,  a  doll,  a  rude  game,  the  least  artistic 
tale,  is  sufficient  to  enchant  it.  An  uneducated  peasant  is 
enraptured  with  the  wildest  story  and  the  coarsest  wit.  In- 
creased cultivation  almost  always  produces  a  fastidioiisness 
which  renders  necessaiy  the  inci-eased  elaboration  of  our 
pleasures.  We  attach  a  certain  discredit  to  a  man  who  has 
detained  those  of  childhood.  The  very  fact  of  our  deriving 
pleasure  from  certain  amusements  creates  a  kind  of  humilia- 
tion, for  we  feel  that  they  are  not  in  hairmony  with  the 
Tiobility  of  our  natiu-e.' 

Our  judgments  of  societies  resemble  in  this  respect  our 
iudgments  of  indiNaduals.  Few  persons,  I  think,  who  have 
compared  the  modes  of  popular  life  in  stagnant  and  unde- 
veloped countries  like  Spain  with  those  in  the  gi-eat  centres 
of  industrial  civilisation,  will  venture  to  pronounce  with  any 
c.on£dcnce  that  the  quantum  or  average  of  actual  realised 
enjoyment  is  greater  in  the  civilised  than  in  the  aemi-civilised 
society.  An  undeveloped  nature  is  by  no  means  necessarily 
an  unhappy  nature,  and  although  we  possess  no  acciirate 
gauge  of  happiness,  we  may,  at  least,  be  certain  that  its 
degrees  do  not  coincide  with  the  degi-ees  of  prosperity.  The 
tastes  and  habits  of  men  in  a  backward  society  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  narrow  circle  of  a  few  pleasures,  and  pro- 


'  This  is  one  of  the  favourite  de  ses  miseres  eifectives.  .  .  .  D'ou 

thouglit8  of  Pascal,  who,  however,  vient  quo  ct-t  homme,  qui  a  perdu 

in  his  usual  fashion  dwells  upon  it  depuis  peu  son  fils  unique,  ot  qui, 

in  a  somewhat  morbid  and  exagge-  accable  de  proems  ot  de  querelles, 

rated  strain.  '  G'estunebien  grande  ^tait  ce  matin  si  trouble,  n'y  pense 

misfere    que    de    pouvoir    prendre  plus  maintenant  ?    Ne  vous  en  eton- 

plaisir  k  des  choses  si  basses  et  si  nez  pas ;  il  est  tout  occupe  a  voir 

mcprisables  .  .  .  I'homme  est  encore  par   oi  passera  un   cerf  que   ses 

])!us  a  plaindre  de  ce  qu'il  peut  se  chiens  poursuivent.  .  .  .  Cost  unc 

divertir  a  ces  choses  si  frivoles  et  joie  de  malado  et  de  frenetique.' — 

gi  basses,  que  de  ce  qu'il  s'afflige  Pensees  (Misfere  de  rhommo). 
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faably  fiud  in  these  as  complete  satisfaction  as  more  civilised 
men  in  a  udder  range  ;  and  if  there  is  in  the  fii-st  condition 
somewhat  more  of  the  weariness  of  monotony,  there  is  in  the 
second  much  more  of  the  anxiety  of  discontent.  The  supe- 
riority of  a  highly  civiHsed  man  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that 
he  belongs  to  a  higher  order  of  being,  for  he  has  approached 
more  nearly  to  the  end  of  his  existence,  a,nd  has  called  into 
action  a  larger  number  of  his  capacities.  And  this  is  in  itself 
an  end.  Even  if,  as  is  not  improbable,  the  lower  animals 
are  happier  than  man,'  and  semi -barbarians  than  civilised 
men,  still  it  is  better  to  be  a  man  than  a  brute,  better  to  be 
bom  amid  the  fierce  struggles  of  civilisation  than  in  some 
stranded  nation  apart  fi'om  all  the  flow  of  entei*])rise  and 
knowledge.  Even  in  that  material  civilisation  w^hich  utili- 
tarianism delights  to  glorify,  there  is  an  element  which  the 
philosophy  of  mere  enjoyment  cannot  explain. 

Again,  if  we  ask  the  reason  of  the  vast  and  indisputable 
superiority  which  the  general  voice  of  mankind  gives  to 
mental  pleasures,  considered  as  pleasures,  over  physical  ones, 
we  shall  find,  I  think,  no  adequate  or  satisfactory  answer  on 
the  supposition  that  pleasures  owe  all  their  value  to  the 
quantity  of  enjoyment  they  afibrd.  The  former,  it  is  truly 
said,  are  more  varied  and  more  prolonged  than  the  latter, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  attained  with  more  effort, 
and  they  aie  difi'used  over  a  far  naiTOwer  circle.  No  one 
who  compares  the  class  of  men  who  derive  their  pleasure 
chiefly  from  field  sports  or  other  fonns  of  jihysical  enjoyment 
with  those  who  derive  their  pleasui'e  from  the  highest  in- 
tellectual sources ;  no  one  who  compares  the  period  of 
boyhood  when   enjoyments   are   chiefly  animal  with  eai-ly 


'  'Quae     Bin»ul;i    improvidam  eet,  in  quo  sponte  naturae  uenigni- 

mortalitatem  involvuut,  Kolum  ut  tAs  Bufficit :  xino  quidom  vel  pra- 

icter  ista  certum    sit,   nihil    esse  ferenda    cunctis    bonis,    quod    de 

certi,  nee  miserius  quidquam  ho-  gloria,  de  pecunia,  ambitione,  bu- 

DDine,     aut      superbius.      CaeteriB  porque  de  morte,  non  cogitant,' — 

quippeanimantium  sola  Tictns  cura  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  6. 
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manhot  d  when  they  are  chiefly  intellectual,  will  be  able  to 
discover  in  the  different  levels  of  happiness  any  justification 
of  the  great  interval  the  M'orld  places  between  these  plea- 
sures. No  painter  or  novelist,  who  wished  to  depict  an  ideal 
of  perfect  happiness,  would  seek  it  in  a  profound  stiident. 
Without  entering  into  any  doubtful  questions  concerning  the 
relations  of  the  body  to  all  mental  states,  it  may  be  main- 
tained that  bodily  conditions  have  in  general  more  influence 
upon  our  enjoyment  than  mental  ones.  The  happiness  of  the 
great  majority  of  men  is  far  more  aflected  by  health  and  by 
temperament,'  resulting  from  physical  conditions,  which 
again  physical  enjoyments  are  often  calculated  to  produce, 
than  by  any  mental  or  moral  causes,  and  acute  ph_ysical 
sufferings  paralyse  all  the  energies  of  our  nature  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  mental  distress.  It  is  probable  that  the 
American  inventor  of  the  first  anaesthetic  has  done  more  for 
the  real  happiness  of  mankind  than  all  the  moral  philo- 
sopheis  from  Socrates  to  Mill.  Moral  causes  may  teach  men 
patience,  and  the  endurance  of  felt  suffering,  or  may  even 
alleviate  its  pangs,  but  there  are  temperaments  due  to  phy- 

'  Paley,  in  his  very  ingenious,  dent  of  any  particular  outward  gra- 

and   in   some  respects  admirable,  tification.  .  .  .  This  is   an    enjoy- 

chapter  on  happiness  tries  to  prove  ment  which  the  Deity  has  annexed 

the  inferiority  of  animal  pleasures,  to  life,  and  probably  constitutes  in 

by  showing  the  short  time    their  a  great  measure  th»  happiness  of 

enjoyment  actually  lasts,   the  ex-  infants  and  brutes  ...  of  oysters, 

tent  to  which  they  are  dulled   by  periwinkles,    and    the    like ;     for 

repetition,  and  the  cfises  in  which  which  1  have  sometimes  been  at  a 

they  incapacitate    men    for   other  loss  to   find   out  amusement.'     On 

pleasures.      But   this    calculation  the  test  of  happiness  he  very  fairly 

omits  the  influence  of  some  animal  says,  '  All  that  can  be  said  is  that 

enjoyments  upon  health  and  tem-  there    remains   a   presumption    in 

perament.       The     fact,    however,  favour  of  those  conditions  of  life  in 

that  health,  which  is  a  condition  which  men  generally  appear  most 

of  body,    is    the    chief    source    of  cheerful  and  contented ;  for  though 

happiness,     Paley     fully    admits,  the  apparent  happiness  of  mankind 

'  Health,'  he  says,  'is  the  one  thing  be  not  always  a  true  measure  of 

needful    ....    when  we  are   in  their  real  happiness,  it  is  the  best 

perfect  health  and  spirits,  we  feel  measure  we  have.' — Mcmtl  Philoao' 

in  ourselves  a  happiness  indepen-  vhy,  i.  6. 
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sical  causes  from  which  most  sufierings  glance  almost  uufelt. 
It  is  said  that  when  an  ancient  was  asked  '  what  use  is 
philosophy  r  he  answered,  '  it  teaches  men  how  to  die,'  and  he 
verified  his  words  by  a  noble  death  ;  but  it  has  been  proved 
on  a  thousand  battle-fields,  it  has  been  proved  on  a  thousand 
scafTolds,  it  is  proved  through  all  the  wide  regions  of  China 
and  India,  that  the  dull  and  animal  nature  which  feels  little 
and  realises  faintly,  can  meet  death  with  a  calm  that  plii- 
losophy  can  bai-ely  rival.'  The  truth  is,  that  the  mental 
part  of  our  nature  is  not  regarded  as  superior  to  the  physical 
part,  because  it  contributes  most  to  our  happiness.  The 
superiority  is  of  a  different  kind,  and  may  be  intelligibly 
expressed  by  the  epithets  higher  and  lower. 

And,  once  more,  there  is  a  class  of  pleasures  resulting 
from  the  gratification  of  our  moral  feelings  which  we  na- 
turally place  in  the  foremost  ranlc.  To  the  great  majority 
of  mankind  it  will  probably  appear,  in  spite  of  the  docti-ine 
of  Paley,  that  no  multiple  of  the  pleasure  of  eating  pastry 
can  be  an  equivalent  to  the  pleasure  derived  from  a  generous 
action.  It  is  not  that  the  latter  is  so  inconceivably  intense. 
It  is  that  it  Ls  of  a  higher  order. 

This  distinction  of  kind  has  been  neglected  or  denied  by 
most  utilitarian  writers ;  ^  and  although  an  attempt  has  re- 


'  A  writer  -who  devoted  a  great  qu'on  est  plus  libre  des  innombra- 
part  of  hie  life  to  studying  the  bice  liens  de  la  civilisation.' — Lau- 
deaths  of  men  in  different  couu-  vergne,  De  I'agonie  de  la  Mori. 
tries,  classes,  and  churches,  and  to  tome  i.  pp.  131-132. 
collecting  from  other  physicians  '  'I  ■vrill  omit  much  usual  de- 
information  on  the  subject,  says :  clamation  upon  the  dignity  and 
'A  mesure  qu'on  s'eloigne  des  grands  capacity  of  our  nature,  the  superi- 
foyers  de  civilisation,  qu'on  se  rap-  ority  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  of  the 
proche  des  plaines  et  des  mon-  rational  to  the  animal  part  of  our 
tagnes,  le  caractere  de  la  mort  constitution,  upon  the  worthiness, 
prend  de  plus  en  plus  Tuspect  refinement,  and  delicacy  of  some 
calme  du  ciel  par  un  beau  cr^pus-  satisfactions,  or  the  meanness, 
cule  du  soir.  ...  En  g^n^ral  la  grossness,  and  sensuality  of  others; 
mort  s'accomplit  d'une  mani^ro  because  I  hold  that  pleasures  differ 
d'autaut  plus  simple  et   naturelle  in  nothing  but  in  continuance  and 
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cently  been  made  to  introduce  it  into  tlie  system,  it  apjiears 
manifestly  ijicompatible  with  its  principle.  If  the  reality  of 
the  distinction  be  admitted,  it  shows  that  our  wills  are  so  far 
from  tending  necessarily  to  that  which  produces  most  enjoy- 
ment that  we  have  the  power  even  in  our  pleasures  of  recog- 
nising a  higher  and  a  wholly  different  quality,  and  of  making 
that  quality  rather  than  enjoyment  the  object  of  oiu*  choice. 
If  it  be  possible  for  a  man  in  choosing  between  two  pleasm-es 
deKberately  to  select  as  preferable,  apart  from  all  consideration 
of  consequences,  that  which  he  is  conscious  gives  least  enjoy- 


intensity.' — Paley's  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, book  i.  ch.  vi.  Bentham  in 
like  manner  said,  '  Quantity  of 
pleasure  being  equal,  pushpin  is  as 
good  as  poetry,'  and  he  maintained 
that  tile  value  of  a  pleasure  de- 
pends on — its  (1)  intensity,  (2) 
duration,  (3)  certainty,  (4)  propin- 
quity, (5)  purity,  (6)  fecundity,  (7) 
extent  {Springs  of  Action).  The 
recognition  of  the  '  purity '  of  a 
pleasure  might  seem  to  imply  the 
distinction  for  which  I  have  con- 
tended in  the  text,  but  this  is  not 
so.  The  pui'ity  of  a  pleasure  or 
pain,  according  to  Bentham,  is  '  the 
chance  it  has  of  not  being  followed 
by  sensations  of  the  opposite  kind  : 
that  is  pain  if  it  be  a  pleasure, 
pleasure  if  it  be  a  pain.' — Morals 
and  Legislation,  i.  §  8.  Mr.  Buclde 
{Hist,  of  Civilisation,  yol.  ii.  pp.  399 
-400)  ■writes  in  a  somewhat  similar 
strain,  but  less  unequivocally,  for 
he  admits  that  mental  pleasures 
are  '  more  ennobling '  than  physical 
ones.  The  older  utilitarians,  as  far 
as  I  have  observed,  did  not  even 
advert  to  the  question.  This  being 
the  case,  it  must  have  been  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  as  well  as  of  grati- 
fication to  most  intuitive  moralists 
to  find  Mr.  Mill  fully  recognising 
the  existence  of  different  kinds  of 


pleasure,  and  admitting  that  the 
superiority  of  the  higher  kinds 
does  not  spring  from  their  being 
greater  in  amount. —  Utilitarian- 
ism, pp.  11-12.  If  it  be  meant  by 
this  that  we  have  the  power  or 
recognising  some  pleasures  as 
superior  to  others  in  kind,  irre- 
spective of  aU  consideration  of 
their  intensity,  their  cost,  and 
their  consequences,  I  submit  that 
the  admission  is  completely  incom 
patible  with  the  utilitarian  theory, 
and  that  Mr.  Mill  has  only  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  Stoical  ele- 
ments into  his  system  oy  loosening 
its  very  foundation.  The  impossi- 
bility of  establishing  an  aristocracy 
of  enjoyments  in  which,  apart  from 
all  considerations  of  consequences, 
some  which  give  less  pleasure  and 
are  less  widely  diffused  are  re- 
garded as  intrinsically  superior  to 
others  which  give  more  pleasure 
and  are  more  general,  without 
admitting  into  our  estimate  a  moral 
element,  which  on  utilitarian  prin- 
ciples is  wholly  illegitimate,  has 
been  powerfully  shown  since  the 
first  edition  of  this  book  by  Pro- 
fessor Grote,  in  his  Examinatimi 
of  the  Utilitarian  Philosophy,  chap, 
iii. 
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meiit  because  he  recognises  in  it  a  greater  worthiness,  or 
elevation,  it  is  certain  that  his  conduct  is  either  wholly  irra- 
tional, or  that  he  is  acting  on  a  princiiile  of  judgment  for 
which  '  the  greatest  happiness '  pliilosophy  is  unable  to 
account.  Consistently  with  that  philosophy,  the  terms 
higher  and  lower  as  applied  to  different  parts  of  our  natiu*e, 
to  different  regions  of  thought  or  feeling,  can  have  no  other 
meaning  than  that  of  productive  of  more  or  less  enjoyment. 
But  if  once  we  admit  a  distinction  of  quality  as  well  as 
a,  distinction  of  quantity  in  oiu'  estimate  of  pleasure,  all 
is  changed.  It  then  appears  evident  that  the  diflerent  parts 
of  our  nature  to  which  these  pleasures  refer,  beai*  to  each 
other  a  relation  of  another  kind,  which  may  be  clearly  and 
justly  described  by  the  terms  liigher  and  lower;  and  the 
assertion  that  oui*  reason  reveals  to  us  intuitively  and  directly 
tbia  liierai-chy  of  our  being,  is  a  fundamental  position  of  the 
greatest  schools  of  intuitive  moralists.  According  to  these 
writers,  when  we  say  that  our  moral  and  intellectual  is 
superior  to  our  animal  nature,  that  the  benevolent  affections 
are  superior  to  the  selfish  ones,  that  conscience  has  a  legiti- 
mate suj)remacy  over  the  other  parts  of  our  being ;  this 
language  is  not  ai'bitrary,  or  fivatastic,  or  capricious,  because 
it  is  intelligible.  When  such  a  subordination  is  announced, 
it  coiTesponds  with  feelings  we  all  possess,  falls  in  with  the 
natural  coui'se  of  our  judgments,  with  our  habitual  and  un- 
studied language. 

Tlie  arguments  that  have  been  directed  against  the 
theoiy  of  natural  moral  percejjtions  are  of  two  kinds,  tlie 
first,  which  I  have  already  noticed,  being  designed  to  show- 
that  all  our  moral  judgments  may  be  I'esolved  into  considera- 
tions of  utility  ;  the  second  resting  upon  the  diversity  of  these 
judgments  in  different  nations  and  stages  of  civilisation,  which, 
it  is  said,  is  altogether  inexplicable  u{)on  the  supposition  of  a 
moral  faculty.  As  these  variations  form  the  great  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  the  doctrine  I  am  maintaioing,  and  as  they 
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constitute  a  very  impoi-tant  part  of  the  history  of  moials,  i 
Bhall  make  no  apology  for  noticing  them  in  some  detail. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  many  c^ses  in  wliich  diver- 
sities of  moral  judgment  arise  from  causes  that  are  not 
moral,  but  pui-ely  intellectual.  Thus,  for  example,  when 
theologians  pronoimced  loans  at  interest  contraiy  to  the  law 
of  nature  and  plainly  extortionate,  this  error  obviously  arose 
from  a  false  notion  of  the  uses  of  money.  They  believed 
that  it  was  a  sterile  thing,  and  that  he  who  has  restored 
what  he  borrowed,  has  cancelled  all  the  benefit  he  received 
from  the  transaction.  At  the  time  when  the  first  Christian 
moralists  treated  the  subject,  special  circumstances  had  ren- 
dered the  rate  of  interest  extremely  high,  and  consequently 
extremely  oppressive  to  the  poor,  and  this  fact,  no  doubt, 
strengthened  the  prejudice ;  but  the  root  of  the  condemna- 
tion of  usury  was  simply  an  error  in  i:)olitical  economy. 
When  men  came  to  understand  that  money  is  a  productive 
thing,  and  that  the  sum  lent  enables  the  borrower  to  create 
sources  of  wealth  that  will  contiaue  when  the  loan  has  been 
returned,  they  perceived  that  there  was  no  natural  injustice 
in  exacting  payment  for  this  advantage,  and  usury  either 
ceased  to  be  assailed,  or  was  assailed  only  upon  the  gr-ound 
of  positive  commands. 

Thus  again  the  question  of  the  criminality  of  abortion 
has  been  considerably  afl'ected  by  physiological  speculations 
as  to  the  time  when  the  foetus  in  the  womb  acquires  the 
nature,  and  therefore  the  rights,  of  a  separate  being.  The 
general  opinion  among  the  ancients  seems  to  have  been  that 
it  was  but  a  part  of  the  mother,  and  that  she  had  the  same 
right  to  destroy  it  as  to  cauterise  a  tumour  upon  her  body. 
Plato  and  Aristotle  both  admitted  the  practice.  The  Roman 
law  contained  no  enactment  against  voluntarjf  abortion  till  the 
time  of  Ulpian.  The  Stoics  thought  that  the  infant  received 
its  soul  when  respiration  began.  The  Justinian  code  fixed 
its  animation  at  forty   days  after  conception.     In   modern 
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legislations  it  is  treated  as  a  distinct  being  from  the  moment 
of  conception,*  It  is  obvious  that  the  solution  of  such  ques- 
tions, though  aliectijig  our  moral  judgments,  must  be  sought 
entirely  outside  the  range  of  moral  feelings. 

In  the  next  place,  there  is  a  broad  distinction  to  be 
drawn  between  duties  which  rest  immediately  on  the  dictateu 
of  conscience,  and  those  which  are  based  u])on  positive  com- 
mands. Tlie  iniquity  of  theft,  murder,  falsehood,  or  adidtery 
rests  upon  grounds  generically  distinct  from  those  on  which 
men  pronounce  it  to  be  sinful  to  eat  meat  on  Friday,  or  to 
work  on  Siuiday,  or  to  abstain  from  religious  assemblies. 
The  reproaches  conscience  directs  against  those  who  are 
guilty  of  these  last  acts  are  purely  hypothetical,  conscience 
enjoining  obedience  to  the  Divine  commands,  but  leaving  it 
to  reason  to  determine  what  those  commands  may  be.  The 
distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  duties  becomes  ap- 
parent  on  the  slightest  reflection,  and  the  variations  in  their 
relative  prominence  form  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  religious  history. 

Closely  connected  with  the  preceding  are  the  diversities 
which  result  from  an  ancient  custom  becoming  at  last, 
through  its  very  antiquity,  or  through  the  confusion  of 
means  with  ends,  an  object  of  religious  reverence.  Among 
the  many  safeguards  of  female  purity  in  the  Eoman  republic 
was  an  enactment  forbidding  women  even  to  taste  wine,  and 
this  very  intelligible  law  being  enforced  with  the  earliest 
education,  became  at  last,  by  habit  and  traditionary  reve- 
rence, so  incorporated  with  the  moral  feelings  of  the  people, 
that  its  violation  was  spoken  of  as  a  monstrous  crime.  Aulus 
Gellius  has  preserved  a  passage  in  wliich  Cato  observes, 
'  that  the  husband  has  an  absolute  authority  over  his  wife ; 
it  is  for  him  to  condemn  and  punish  her,  if  she  has  been 


'  Biichner,  Force  ct  Matiere,  pp.  ancient  philosophers  on  this  sub- 
163-1G4.  There  is  a  very  curious  ject  in  Plutarch's  treatise,  De  Pla- 
DoUection  of  'he  speculations  of  tlie     c-ilis  Philoa. 
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gnilty  of  any  shameful  act,  such  as  drinking  wine  or  com- 
mitting adultery.' '  As  soon  as  the  reverence  for  tradition 
was  diminished,  and  men  ventured  to  judge  old  customs  upon 
their  own  merits,  they  were  able,  by  steadily  reflecting  upon 
this  belief,  to  reduce  it  to  its  primitive  elements,  to  separate 
the  act  from  the  ideas  with  which  it  had  been  associated, 
and  thus  to  perceive  that  it  was  not  necessarily  opposed  to 
any  of  those  gi'eat  moral  laws  or  feelings  which  their  con- 
sciences revealed,  and  wliich  wei*e  the  basis  of  all  their 
reasonings  on  morals. 

A  confused  association  of  ideas,  v^hich  is  easily  exposed 
by  a  patient  analysis,  lies  at  the  root  of  more  serious  anoma- 
lies. Thus  to  those  who  reflect  deeply  upon  moral  history, 
few  things,  I  suppose,  are  more  humiliating  than  to  contrast 
the  admiration  and  profoundly  reverential  attachment  excited 
by  a  conqueror,  who  through  the  promptings  of  simjile 
vanity,  through  love  of  fame,  or  through  greed  of  territoiy, 
has  wantonly  caused  the  deaths,  the  sufieiings,  or  the  be- 


'  Aulus  Gellius,  Nodes,  x.  23. 
The  law  is  given  by  Dion.  Haiicarn. 
Valerius  Maxiiuus  says, '  Yini  usns 
olim  Komanis  fcniinis  ignotus  fuit, 
ne  scilicet  iu  aliquod  dedecus  pro- 
iaberentur :  quia  proximiLs  a  Libero 
patre  intomperantiae  gradus  ad 
inconcessam  Venerem  esse  consue- 
vit'  (Val.  Max.  ii.  1,  §  5).  This  is 
also  noticed  by  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat. 
xiv.  14),  -who  ascribes  the  law  to 
Romulus,  and  who  mentions  two 
cases  in  which  women  were  said  to 
.lave  been  put  to  death  for  this 
offence,  and  a  third  in  which  the 
ofilnder  was  deprived  of  her  dowry. 
Cato  said  that  the  ancient  Eomans 
were  accustomed  to  kiss  their  wives 
lor  the  purpose  of  discovering 
whether  they  had  been  drinking 
wine.  The  Bona  Dea,  it  is  said, 
ivas    original] 3    a    woman    named 


Fatua,  who  was  famous  for  her 
modesty  and  fidelity  to  her  hxis- 
band,  but  who,  unfortunately,  hav- 
ing once  found  a  cask  of -nine  in  the 
house,  got  drunk,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence scourged  to  death  by  her 
husband.  He  afterwards  repented 
of  his  act,  and  paid  di^•ine  honours 
to  her  memory,  and  as  a  memorial 
of  her  death,  a  cask  of  wine  w&s 
always  placed  upon  the  altar 
during  the  rites.  (Lactantias,  Div. 
Inst.  i.  22.)  The  Milesians,  also, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles 
are  said  to  have  had  laws  forbid- 
ding women  to  drink  wine  (.Elian, 
Hist.  Var.  ii,  38).  Tertullian  de- 
scribes the  prohibition  of  wine 
among  the  Roman  women  as  in  his 
time  obsolete,  and  a  taste  for  it 
was  one  of  tiie  great  trials  of  St. 
Monica  (^%%  Conf.  x.  8). 
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reATements  of  thousands,  with  the  abhorrence  }(roduced  by  e 
single  act  of  murder  or  robbery  committed  by  a  poor  and 
ignorant  man,  perhaps  under  the  pressure  of  exti'eme  want 
or  intolerable  wrong.  The  attraction  of  genius  and  power, 
which  the  vulgar  usually  measure  by  their  material  fruits, 
the  advantages  acquired  by  the  nation  to  wliich  he  belongs, 
the  belief  that  battles  are  decided  by  providential  inter- 
ference, and  that  military  success  is  therefore  a  proof  of 
Divine  favour,  and  the  sanctity  ascribed  to  the  regal  otfice, 
have  all  no  doubt  conspii'ed  to  veil  the  atrocity  of  the 
conqueror's  career;  but  there  is  probably  another  and  a 
deeper  inHuence  behind.  That  wliich  invests  war,  in  spite 
of  all  the  evils  that  attend  it,  with  a  cei"tain  moral  grandeur, 
is  the  heroic  sell'-sacrifice  it  elicits.  With  perhaps  the  single 
exception  of  the  Church,  it  is  the  s])here  in  which  mercenary 
motives  have  least  sway,  in  which  performance  is  least 
weighed  and  measured  by  strict  obligation,  in  which  a  dis- 
interested enthusiasm  has  most  scope.  A  battle-field  is  the 
scene  of  deeds  of  self-sacrifice  so  transcendent,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  dramatic,  that  in  spite  of  all  its  horroi-s  and 
crimes,  it  awakens  the  most  ])assionate  moi-al  enthusiasm. 
But  this  feeling  produced  by  the  thought  of  so  many  who 
have  sacrificed  their  life-blood  for  their  flag  or  for  their 
chief,  needs  some  definite  object  on  which  to  rest.  The  mul- 
tii-ude  of  nameless  combatants  do  not  strike  the  imagination. 
They  do  not  stand  out,  and  are  not  realised,  as  distinct 
and  living  figures  conspicuous  to  the  view.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  chief,  as  the  most  prominent,  becomes  the  representative 
warrior;  the  martyi''s  aureole  descends  upon  his  brow,  and 
thus  by  a  confusion  that  seems  the  very  irony  of  fate,  the 
enthusiasm  evoked  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  thousands  sheds  a 
sacred  glow  around  the  very  man  whose  prodigious  egotism 
bad  rendered  that  sacrifice  necessary. 

A  nother  form  of  moral  paradox  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  positive  religions  may  ovemde  our  moral  perceptions  in 
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such  a  manner,  that  we  may  consciously  admit  a  moral  con- 
tradiction. In  this  respect  there  is  a  strict  parallelism 
between  our  intellectual  and  our  moral  faculties.  It  is  at 
present  the  professed  belief  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  was  for  some  centuries  the  fii-m  belief 
of  the  entii-e  Church,  that  on  a  certain  night  the  Founder  of 
the  Christian  faith,  being  seated  at  a  supper  table,  held  His 
own  body  in  Sis  own  hand,  broke  that  body,  distributed  it 
to  His  disciijles,  who  proceeded  to  eat  it,  the  same  body  re- 
maining at  the  same  moment  seated  intact  at  the  table,  and 
Eoon  afterwards  proceeding  to  the  gatden  of  Gethsemane. 
The  fact  of  such  a  doctrine  being  believed,  does  not  imply 
that  the  faculties  of  those  who  hold  it  are  of  such  a  natiu"8 
that  they  perceive  no  contradiction  or  natural  absurdity  in 
these  statements.  The  well-knowTi  argument  derived  from 
the  obscurity  of  the  metaphysical  notion  of  substance  is 
intended  only  in  some  slight  degree  to  soften  the  difficulty. 
The  contradiction  is  clearly  perceived,  but  it  is  accepted  by 
faith  as  part  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church. 

What  ti-ansubstantiation  is  in  the  order  of  reason  the 
Augustrnian  doctrine  of  the  damnation  of  unbaptised  infants, 
and  the  Cahardstic  doctiine  of  reprobation,  are  in  the  order 
of  morals.  Of  these  doctrines  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
Ln  the  form  in  which  they  have  often  been  stated,  they  sur- 
pass in  atrocity  any  tenets  that  have  ever  been  admitted  into 
any  pagan  creed,  and  would,  if  they  foi'med  an  essential  part 
of  Christianity,  amply  justify  the  term  '  pernicious  supei-- 
stition,'  which  Tacitus  ap})lied  to  the  faith.  That  a  little 
child  who  lives  but  a  few  moments  after  bii'th  and  dies 
before  it  has  been  sjjrinkled  with  the  sacred  water  is  in  such 
a  sense  responsible  for  its  ancestors  having  6,000  years  before 
eaten  some  forbidden  fruit  that  it  may  with  perfect  justice  be 
resiLScitated  and  cast  into  an  abyss  of  eternal  fire  in  expiation 
of  this  ancestral  crime,  that  an  all-righteous  and  all-merciful 
C»"eator  in  the  full  exercise  of  those  attributes  delibeititely 
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iritis  into  existence  sentient  beings  whom  He  has  from  eter- 
nity ii-revocably  destined  to  endless,  unspeakable,  unmitigated 
toi-ture,  are  propositions  ■which  are  at  once  so  extravagantly 
absurd  and  so  ineftably  atrocious  that  their  adoption  might 
well  lead  men  to  doubt  the  universality  of  moral  perceptions. 
Such  teaching  is  in  fact  simply  dsemonism,  and  dsemonism  in 
its  most  extreme  form.  It  attributes  to  the  Creator  acts  of 
injustice  and  of  barbarity,  which  it  would  be  absolutely  im- 
possible for  the  imagination  to  surpass,  acts  before  which  the 
most  monstrous  excesses  of  human  cruelty  dwindle  into 
insiguificance,  acts  which  are  in  fact  considerably  worse  than 
any  that  theologians  have  attributed  to  the  devil.  If  there 
were  men  who  while  vividly  realising  the  natui-e  of  these 
acts  naturally  turned  to  them  as  the  exhibitions  of  perfect 
goodness,  all  systems  of  ethics  founded  upon  innate  moral 
percejitions  would  be  false.  But  happily  this  is  not  so. 
Those  who  embi-ace  these  doctiines  do  so  only  because  they 
believe  that  some  inspired  Church  or  wiiter  has  taught  them, 
and  because  they  are  still  in  that  stage  in  which  men  con- 
sider it  more  ii'religious  to  question  the  infallibility  of  an 
apostle  than  to  disfigure  by  any  conceivable  imputation 
the  chai-acter  of  the  Deity.  They  accordingly  esteem  it  a 
matter  of  duty,  and  a  commendable  exercise  of  humility,  to 
stifle  the  moral  feelings  of  theii-  nature,  and  they  at  last  suc- 
ceed in  persuading  themselves  that  their  Divinity  woiild  be 
extremely  offended  if  they  hesitated  to  ascribe  to  him  the 
attributes  of  a  fiend.  But  their  moral  feelings,  though  not 
imimpaired  by  such  conceptions,  are  not  on  ordinaiy  subjects 
generically  different  from  those  of  their  neighbours.  With 
an  amiable  incon.sistencv  thev  can  even  find  somethina;  to 
revolt  them  in  the  Hves  of  a  Caligula  or  a  Nero.  Their  theo- 
logical estimate  of  justice  and  mercy  is  isolated.  ITieii' 
doctrine  is  accejited  as  a  kind  of  moral  miracle,  and  a.s  is 
cuiitomaiy  with  a  certain  school   of  theologians,  when  tncy 
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enunciate  a  proposition  which  is  palpably  self-contradictory 
they  call  it  a  mystery  and  an  occasion  for  faith. 

In  this  instance  a  distinct  moral  contradiction  is  con- 
sciously admitted.  In  the  case  of  pei-secution,  a  strictly 
moral  and  logical  inference  is  drawn  from  a  very  immoral 
proposition  which  is  accepted  as  part  of  a  system  of  dogmatic 
theolot^.  The  two  elements  that  should  be  considered  in 
punishing  a  criminal  are  the  heinousness  of  his  guilt  and  the 
injury  he  inflicts.  When  the  greatest  guilt  and  the  gi-eatest 
injury  are  combined,  the  greatest  punishment  naturally  fol- 
lows. No  one  would  argue  against  the  existence  of  a  moral 
faculty,  on  the  gi-ovind  that  men  put  murderers  to  death. 
When  therefore  theologians  believed  that  a  man  was  intensely 
fniUty  who  held  certain  opinions,  and  that  he  was  causing 
the  damnation  of  liis  fellows  if  he  propagated  them,  there 
was  no  moral  difficulty  in  concluding  that  the  heretic  should 
be  put  to  death.  Selfish  considerations  may  have  directed 
persecution  against  hei-esy  rather  than  aguinst  vice,  but  the 
Catholic  doctrines  of  the  guilt  of  error,  and  of  the  infallibility 
of  the  Church,  were  amply  sufficient  to  justify  it. 

It  appears  then  that  a  dogmatic  system  which  is  accepted 
on  rational  or  other  grounds,  and  supported  by  prospects  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  may  teach  a  code  of  ethics  differ- 
ing from  that  of  conscience  ;  and  that  in  this  case  the  voice 
of  conscience  may  be  either  disregarded  or  stiled.  It  is 
however  also  true,  that  it  may  be  perverted.  ^Vhen,  for  ex- 
ample, theologians  dm-ing  a  long  period  have  inculcated 
habits  of  credulity,  rather  than  habits  of  enquiry ;  when  they 
have  persuaded  men  that  it  is  better  to  cherish  prejudice 
than  to  analyse  it ;  better  to  stifle  every  doubt  of  what  they 
have  been  taught  than  honestly  to  investigate  its  value,  they 
will  at  last  succeed  in  forming  habits  of  mind  that  -svill  in- 
stinctively and  habitually  recoil  from  all  impai"tiaUty  and 
uitelJectual  honesty.  If  men  continually  violate  a  duty  they 
may  at  last  cease  to  feel  its  obligation.     But  this,  though  it 
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forms  ii  f^reat  difficulty  in  ethical  enquiries,  is  no  argument 
a«tiinst  the  reality  of  moral  perceptions,  for  it  is  simply  a  lavr 
to  which  all  our  powers  are  subject.  A  bad  intellectual 
education  vnll  produce  not  only  eiToneous  or  imperfect  iufor- 
matiou  but  also  a  false  ply  or  habit  of  jiidgment.  A  bad 
sesthetical  education  will  produce  false  canons  of  taste. 
Systematic  abuse  will  pervert  and  vitiate  even  some  of  our 
physical  perceptions.  In  each  case  the  experience  of  many 
minds  under  many  conditions  must  be  appealed  to,  to  deter- 
mine the  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  long  and  difficult 
discipline  is  required  to  restore  the  diseased  organ  to  sanity. 
We  may  decide  particular  moral  questions  by  reasoning,  but 
our  reasoning  is  an  appeal  to  certain  moral  principles  which 
are  revealed  to  us  by  intuition. 

The  pi-incipal  difficulty  I  imagine  which  most  men  have 
in  admitting  that  we  possess  certain  natural  moral  percep- 
tions arises  from  the  supposition  that  it  implies  the  existenc-e 
of  some  mysterious  agent  like  the  daemon  of  Socrates,  which 
gives  us  specific  and  infallible  information  in  particular  cases. 
But  this  I  conceive  to  be  a  complete  mistake.     All   that  is 
necessarily  meant  by  the  adherents  of  tins  school  is  comprised 
in    two   propositions.       The   first    is  that   our   will  is    not 
governed  exclusively  by  the  law  of  pleasure  and  pain,  but 
also  by  the  law  of  duty,  which  we  feel  to  be  distinct  from 
the  former,  and  to  carry  with  it  the  sense  of  obligation.    The 
second  is  that  the  basis  of  our  conception  of  duty  is  an  intui- 
tive perception   that  among  the  various  feelings,  tendencies, 
and  im])ul.ses  that  con.stitute  our  emotional  being,  there  are 
some  which  are  es.sentiidly  good,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged, 
and  some  which  are  essentially  bad,  and  ought  to  be  repressed. 
They  contend  that  it  is  a  psychological  fact  that  we  are  in- 
tuitively couiicious  that  our  benevolent  affections  are  superioi 
to  our  malevolent  ones,  truth  to  falsehood,  justice  to  injustice, 
gratitude  to  ingratitude,  chastity  to  sensuality,  and  that  in 
all  ages  and  countries  the  path  of  vii-tue  has  been  towards 
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blie  higher  and  not  towards  the  lower  feelings.  It  maj  be 
that  the  sense  of  duty  is  so  weak  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible, 
and  tlien  the  lower  part  of  our  natiu-e  will  be  supreme.  It 
may  happen  that  cei-tain  conditions  of  society  lead  men  to 
direct  their  anxiety  for  moral  improvement  altogether  in  one 
or  tAvo  channels,  as  Avas  the  case  in  ancient  Greece,  where 
civic  and  intellectual  virtues  were  veiy  highly  cultivated, 
and  the  virtue  of  chastity  was  almost  neglected.  It  may 
happen  that  different  parts  of  our  higher  nature  in  a  measure 
conflict,  as  when  a  very  strong  sense  of  justice  checks  our 
benevolent  feelings.  Dnematic  systems  may  enjoin  men  to 
propitiate  certain  unseen  beings  by  acts  which  are  not  in 
accordance  with  the  moral  law.  Special  circumstances  may 
influence,  and  the  intermingling  of  many  different  motives 
may  obscure  and  complicate,  the  moral  evolution ;  but  above 
all  these  one  gieat  truth  appears.  No  one  who  desii-es  to 
become  holier  and  better  imagines  that  he  does  so  by  be- 
coming nioie  malevolent,  or  more  untruthful,  or  more 
unchaste.  Every  one  who  desii'eg  to  attain  perfection  in 
these  depai'tments  of  feeling  is  impelled  towards  benevolence, 
towards  vei-acity,  tOAvards  chastity.' 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  according  to  this  theory  the 
moi'al  unity  to  be  expected  in  difierent  ages  is  not  a  unity  of 
standard,  or  of  acts,  but  a  unity  of  tendency.  Men  come 
into  the  world  Avith  their  benevolent  affections  A^ery  inferior 
ia  poAver  to  their  selfish  ones,  and  the  function  of  morals  is 
to  ijivert  this  order.  Tlie  extinction  of  all  selfish  feeling  Ls 
impossible  for  an  individual,  and  if  it  were  general,  it  Avould 
j-esult  in  the  dissolution  of  society.  The  question  of  morals 
must  always  be  a  question  of  proportion  or  of  degree.     At 


'  '  L;i  loi    fondamentale   de   la  fond  subsiste  toujours  le  meme,  et 

morale  agit  sur  toutes  les  nations  ce  fond  est  I'id^e  du  juste  et  de 

I  lien  connues.  II  y  a  mille  differences  I'injuste.'— Voltaire,  Le  Philosovhe 

dans  les    interprotations  de   cette  ignorant. 
loi  en  mille  circonstances  ;  njaiu  Is 
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one  time  the  benevolent  affections  embrace  merely  the  family, 
Boon  the  cii'cle  expanding  includes  first  a  class,  then  a  nation, 
then  a  coalition  of  nations,  then  all  humanity,  and  finally, 
its  influence  is  felt  in  the  dealings  of  man  with  the  animal 
world.  In  each  of  these  stages  a  standard  is  formed,  difierent 
from  that  of  the  preceding  stage,  but  in  each  case  the  same 
tendency  is  recognised  as  virtue. 

We  have  in  this  fact  a  simple,  and  as  it  appears  to  me  a 
conclusive,  answer  to  the  ovei-whelming  majority  of  the 
objections  that  are  continually  and  confidently  urged  against 
the  intuitive  school.  That  some  savages  kill  their  old  parents, 
that  infanticide  has  been  practised  without  compunction  by 
even  civilised  nations,  that  the  best  Romans  saw  nothins 
wrong  m  the  gladiatorial  shows,  that  political  or  revengeful 
assassinations  have  been  for  centuries  admitted,  that  slaveiy 
has  been  sometimes  honoured  and  sometimes  condemned,  are 
unquestionable  proofs  that  the  same  act  may  be  regarded  in 
one  age  as  innocent,  and  in  another  as  criminal.  Now  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  in  many  cases  an  historical  examina- 
cion  will  reveal  special  ciicumstances, explaining  or  palliating 
the  apparent  anomaly.  It  has  been  often  shown  that  the 
gladiatoiial  shows  were  originally  a  form  of  human  sacrifice 
adopted  through  religious  motives ;  that  the  rude  nomadic 
life  of  savages  rendering  impossible  the  preservation  of  aged 
and  helpless  members  of  the  tribe,  the  mm-der  of  parents  was 
regarded  as  an  act  of  mercy  both  by  the  murderer  and  the 
victim  ;  that  before  an  efiective  administration  of  justice  was 
organised,  private  vengeance  was  the  sole  preservative 
against  crime,'  and  political  assassination  against  usurpa- 
tion ;  that  the  insensibility  of  some  savages  to  the  criminality 
of  theft  ai-ises  from  the  fact  that  they  were  accustomed  to 

'The    feeling     in    its    favour  Osirit;    to   Horus.     '  To   avenge  s 

b^n?  often   intensified    by    filial  parent's  wrongs,'  was  the  replv  — 

affectior.   •  What  is  the  most  beau-  Plutarch  Le  hide  et  Osiride.    ' 
tiful  thing   on    the   earth?'   said 
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liave  all  tldngs  in  common ;  that  the  Spartan  law,  legalising 
theft,  arose  partly  from  a  desire  to  foster  military  dexterity 
among  the  people,  but  chiefly  from  a  desire  to  discovu*age 
AToaltli ;  tliat  slavery  was  introduced  through  motives  of 
mercy,  to  prevent  con(|\ierors  fiom  killing  their  prisoners.' 
All  this  is  true,  but  there  is  another  and  a  moi-e  general 
answer.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  it  is  not  maintained, 
that  men  in  all  ages  should  have  agreed  about  the  application 
of  their  moral  princii)les.  All  that  is  contended  for  is  that 
these  principles  are  themselves  the  same.  Some  of  what 
appear  to  us  monstrous  acts  of  cruelty,  were  dictated  by  that 
very  feeling  of  humanity,  the  universal  percej)tion  of  the 
merit  of  which  they  are  cited  to  disprove,-  and  even  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  all  that  can  be  infeiTed  is,  that  the 
standard  of  humanity  was  very  low.  But  still  humanity 
was  recognised  as  a  vii-tue,  and  cruelty  as  a  vice. 

At  this  point,  I  may  obsei-ve  how  completely  fallacioiis  is 
the  assertion  that  a  progressive  morality  is  impossible  upon 
the  supposition   of  an   original   moral  faculty.^      To   such 


'  Hence  the  Justinian  code  and  Siamoises,  la  gorge  et  les  cuisses  a 

also  St.  Aut^stine  {De  Civ.   Dei,  moiti^   decouvertes,    port(^es    dans 

xix.  15)  derired  somis  from  '  ser-  les    rues   sur    les    palanquins,    s'y 

vare,'   to    preserve,     because    the  pr^sentent  dans  des  attitudes  tres- 

rictor  preserved  his  prisoners  alive,  lascives.     Cette  loi  fut  6tablie  par 

^  '  Les     habitants     du     Congo  une  de  leurs  reines  nomm^e  Tirada, 

tuent  les  malades  qu'ils  imaginont  qui,  pour  degouter  les  Itommcs  d^un 

ne  pouvoir  en  revenir  ;  c'est,  diseni-  amour  plus  deshonncfe,  criit  devoiv 

Us,  pour  leur  epargncr  les  douleurs  employer  toute  la  puissance  da  la 

de   Vagonie.     Dans   I'ile   Formoso,  beauti.' — Bu  F Esprit,  ii.  14. 

lorsqu'un   homme  est  dangprouse-  *  '  The     contest    between    the 

ment    malade,    on    lui    passe    xin  morality  -which  appeals  to  an  ex- 

noeudcoulantaucoletonl'^trangle,  tcrnal  standard,    and   that    which 

four   Tarracher   a    la    douleur.' —  grounds    itself    on    internal    con- 

Helvetius,  De  V Esprit,  ii.   13.     A  viction,  is  the  contest  of  progres- 

similar  explanation  may  be  often  sive  morality  against  stationary,  of 

found  for  customs  which  are  quoted  reason  and  argument   against  the 

to  prove  that  the  nations  where  deification   of    mere   opinion    and 

they    existed    had     no    sen.se    of  habit.'     (Mill's  Dissertations,  vol. 

chastity.     '  C'est  pareillement  sous  ii.  p.  472) ;  a  passage  with  a  t.rut! 

la   sauvegarde    des    lois    que    les  Benthara  ring.     See,  too,  vol.  i.  p. 
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statements  there  are  two  very  simple  answei-a.  In  the  first 
place,  although  the  intuitive  moi-alist  asserts  that  certaxL 
qualities  are  necessarily  virtuous,  he  fully  admits  that  the 
degi-ee  iu  which  they  are  acted  upon,  or  in  other  words,  the 
standard  of  duty,  may  become  ])rogressively  higher.  In  the 
next  jjlace,  although  he  refuses  to  resolve  all  >Ti-tue  into 
utility,  he  admits  as  fully  as  his  opponents,  that  benevolence. 
or  the  promotion  of  the  happiaess  of  man,  is  a  \Ti-tue,  and 
that  thex-efore  discoveries  which  exhibit  more  clearly  the 
true  interests  of  our  kind,  may  throw  new  light  upon  the 
natuie  of  our  duty. 

The  considerations  I  have  urged  with  reference  to  huma- 
nity, apply  with  equal  force  to  the  various  relations  of  the 
sexes.  When  the  passions  of  men  are  altogether  uni-estrained, 
community  of  wives  and  all  eccentric  fonns  of  sensuality  will 
be  admitted.  A^Tien  men  seek  to  improve  their  nature  in 
this  respect,  theii-  object  will  be  to  abridge  and  confine  the 
fcmpii-e  of  sensuality.  But  to  this  process  of  improvement 
thei-e  are  obvious  limits.  In  the  fii-st  place  the  continuance 
of  the  species  is  only  possible  by  a  sensual  act.  In  the  next 
place  the  strength  of  this  passion  and  the  weakness  of  huma- 
nity are  so  gi'eat,  that  the  moralist  must  take  iuto  account 
the  fact  that  in  all  societies,  and  especially  in  those  in  which 
free  scope  had  long  been  given  to  the  passions,  a  large  amount 
of  Ludulgence  ■wall  arise  which  is  not  due  to  a  simple  desii-e 
of  pi'opagating  the  species.  If  then  Lucest  is  prohibited,  and 
community  of  wives  i-eplaced  by  oidinary  polygamy,  a  moral 
improvement  will  have  oeen  effected,  and  a  standard  of 
vii'tue  foi-med.  But  this  standard  soon  becomes  the  starting- 
point  of  new  progress.  If  we  examine  the  Jewish  law,  we 
und  the  legislator  prohibiting  adultery,  regulating  the  degrees 


158.     There  is,  however,  a  schism  eloquent  chapter  on  the  coinpara- 

011   thio    point    in   the   utihtariiin  tive  influence  of  intellectual  and 

camp.      The    views     which     Mr.  moral  agencies  in  civilisation  di- 

Buckle  has  oxprcsced  in  his  moet  Terge  wiuelj  frum  those  of  Mr.  Mill. 
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of  marriage,  but  at  the  same  time  authorising  polygamy, 
though  with  a  caution  against  the  excessive  multiplication  of 
wives.  In  Greece  monogamy,  though  not  without  excep- 
tions, had  been  enforced,  but  a  concm-i-ence  of  imfavourable 
influences  prevented  any  high  standard  being  attained  among 
the  men,  and  in  theii-  case  almost  every  foi-m  of  indulgence 
beyond  the  limits  of  marriage  was  permitted.  In  Rome  the 
standard  was  far  higher.  Monogamy  was  firmly  established. 
The  ideal  of  female  morality  was  placed  as  high  as  among 
Christian  nations.  Among  men,  howevei-,  while  unnatural 
love  and  adultery  were  regarded  as  wrong,  simple  unchastity 
before  marriage  was  scarcely  considered  a  fault.  In  Catho- 
licism marriage  is  regarded  in  a  twofold  light,  as  a  means  for 
the  propagation  of  the  species,  and  as  a  concession  to  the 
weakness  of  humanity,  and  all  other  sensual  enjoyment  is 
stringently  prohibited. 

In  these  cases  there  is  a  gi-eat  difference  between  the  de- 
gi-ees  of  earnestness  with  which  men  exei't  themselves  in  the 
repression  of  their  passions,  and  in  the  amoiuit  of  indulgence 
which  is  conceded  to  their  lower  natiu-e ;  '  but  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  dii-ection  of  the  \nrtuous  impulse.  While, 
too,  in  the  case  of  adultery,  and  in  the  production  of  children, 
questions  of  interest  and  utility  do  undoubtedly  intervene, 
we  are  conscious  that  the  general  progress  turns  upon  a  totally 
different  order  of  ideas.  The  feeling  of  all  men  and  the  lan- 
guage of  all  nations,  the  sentiment  which  though  often  weak- 
ened is  never  wholly  effaced,  that  this  appetite,  even  in  its 
most  legitimate  gratification,  is  a  thing  to  be  veiled  and  with- 
drawn from  sight,  all  that  is  known  under  the  names  of 
decency  and  indecency,  concur  in  proving  that  we  have  an 
innate,  intuitive,  instinctive  perception  that  there  is  some- 
thing degi'ading  in  the  sensual  part  of  our  nature,  something 


'  'Estenim  sensuaiitiisquaedam     vis    animse    est    superior.'— Peter 
yis  animse  iufcrior.  .  .  .  Ratio  vero     Lombard.  Sent.  ii.  24. 
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tx)  which  a  feeliiig  of  shame  is  naturally  attached,  something 
that  jajfs  -with  our  conception  of  pei-fect  purity,  something  wo 
could  not  with  any  propriety  ascribe  to  an  all-holy  being.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  anyone  was  ever  altogether  desti- 
tute of  this  perce})tion,  and  nothing  but  the  most  inveterate 
passion  for  system  could  induce  men  to  resolve  it  into  a  mere 
calculation  of  iuterests.  It  is  this  feeling  or  instinct  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  whole  movement  I  have  described,  and  it  is 
this  too  that  produced  that  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  perfect  conti- 
nence which  the  Catholic  church  has  so  warmly  encouraged, 
but  whicli  may  be  traced  throiTgh  the  most  distant  ages,  and 
the  most  various  ci-eeds.  We  find  it  among  the  Nazarenes  and 
Essenes  of  Judaea,  among  the  priests  of  Egypt  and  India,  in  the 
tiionasteries  of  Tartary,  in  the  histories  of  miraculous  virgins 
that  are  so  numerous  in  the  mythologies  of  Asia.  Such,  for  ex- 
ample, was  the  Chinese  legend  that  tells  how  when  there  was 
but  one  man  "w^th  one  woman  upon  earth,  the  woman  refused 
to  sacrifice  her  \-irginity  even  in  order  to  people  the  globe, 
and  the  gods  honouring  her  puiity  granted  that  she  should 
conceive  beneath  the  gaze  of  her  lover's  eyes,  and  a  virgin- 
mother  became  the  parent  of  humanity.'  In  the  midst  of 
the  sensuality  of  ancient  Greece,  chastity  was  the  pre-eminent 
attribute  of  sanctity  ascribed  to  Athene  and  Artemis.  *  Chaste 
daughter  of  Zeus,'  prayed  the  stippliants  in  ^schylus,  '  thou 
whose  calm  eye  is  never  troubled,  look  down  ujjon  us !  Vir- 
gin, defend  the  virgins.'  The  Parthenon,  or  virgiu's  temple, 
was  the  noblest  religious  edifice  of  Athens.  Celibacy  was 
an  essential  condition  in  a  few  of  the  orders  of  priests,  and  in 
several  orders  of  priestesses.  Plato  based  his  moral  system 
upon  the  distinction  between  the  bodily  or  sensual,  and  the 
spuitual  or  rational  part  of  our  natuie,  the  Hrst  being  the 
sign  of  our  degi-adation,  and  the  second  of  oui-  tlignity.     The 


o 


'  Holvetius,  De    rEsprit,    dis-     Int.LlUctual  Devdopment  in  Europe 
cours  iv.     See  too,    Dr.    Dniper's     (New  York,  1864),  pp.  48,  63 
extremely   remarkable    Hietory  of 
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whole  schoc]  of  Pytliagoraa  made  chastity  one  of  its  leading 
rirtuas,  and  even  laboured  for  the  creation  of  a  monastic 
system.  The  conception  of  the  celestial  Aphi*odite,  the  uniter 
of  souls,  unsullied  by  the  taint  of  matter,  lingered  side  by 
side  with  that  of  the  earthly  Aphrodite  or  patroness  of  lust, 
and  if  there  was  a  time  when  the  sculptors  sought  to  pander 
to  the  excesses  of  passion  there  was  another  in  which  all  their 
art  was  displayed  in  refining  and  idealising  it.  Strabo  men- 
tions the  existence  in  Tlirace  of  societies  of  men  aspiinng  to 
peifection  by  celibacy  and  austere  Kve.s.  Plutarch  applauds 
certain  philosophers  who  vowed  to  abstain  for  a  year  from 
v.'ino  and  women  in  order  *  to  honour  God  by  then*  conti- 
nence.'' In  Eome  the  religions  reverence  was  concentrated 
more  especially  upon  maiTied  life.  The  great  prominence  ac- 
corded to  the  Penates  was  the  religious  sanction  of  domesticity. 
So  too,  at  fii-st,  was  the  worship  so  popular  among  the  Roman 
■jyomen  of  the  Bona  Dea — the  ideal  wife  who  according  to  the 
legend  had,  when  on  earth,  never  looked  in  the  face  or  known 
the  name  of  any  man  but  her  husband.^  *  For  altar  and 
hearth '  was  the  rallying  cry  of  the  Koman  soldier.  But 
above  all  this  we  find  the  traces  of  a  higher  ideal.  We  find 
it  in  the  intense  sanctity  attributed  to  the  vestal  virgins 
whose  continence  was  guarded  by  such  fBarful  penalties,  and 
supposed  to  be  so  closely  linked  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
state,  whose  prayer  was  believed  to  possess  a  mii-aculous 
power,  and  who  were  permitted  to  drive  through  the  streets 
of  Rome  at  a  time  when  that  privilege  was  refused  even  to 
the  Empress.^     We  find  it  in  the  legend  of  Claudia,  who. 


'  Plutarch,  De  Cohihenda  Ira.  '  The    history   of    the   vestals. 

"  Lactantius,   Div,   Inst.   i.  22.  which  forms  one  of  the  most  curious 

The   mysteries  of  the    Bona  Dea  pages  in  the  moral  history  of  Rome, 

became,  however,  after  a  time,  the  has  been  fully  treated  by  the  Abbi 

occasion    of  great  disorders.     See  Nadal,  in  an  extremely  interesting 

Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.     M.  Magnin  has  and  well-written  memoir,  read  be- 

examined  the  nature  of  these  rites  fore    the    Acwiemie    des    Belles- 

[Origines dn  Tkentre,  ■jpii.  2!>7 -2i)9).  lettroB,  and  republished  in    1725, 
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when  the  ship  bearing  the  image  of  the  mother  of  the  gods 
had  been  stranded  in  the  Tiber,  attached  her  gii-dle  to  its 
prow,  and  vindicated  her  challenged  chastity  by  drawing  with 
her  virgin  hand,  the  ponderous  mass  which  strong  men  had 
sought  in  vain  to  move.  We  find  it  in  the  prophetic  gift  so 
often  attributed  to  vii-gios,'  in  the  law  which  sheltered  them 
from  the  degradation  of  an  execution,^  in  the  language  of 
Statins,  who  described  marriage  itself  as  a  faidt.^  In  Chris- 
tianity one  great  source  of  the  attraction  of  the  faith  has 
been  the  ascription  of  vii-ginity  to  its  female  ideal.  The 
Catholic  monastic  system  has  been  so  constructed  as  to  di"aw 
many  thousands  from  the  sphei^e  of  active  duty ;  its  irrevoc- 
able vo^vs  have  doubtless  led  to  much  .suffering  and  not  a  Kttle 
crime ;  its  opposition  to  the  normal  development  of  our 
mingled  nature  has  often  resulted  in  grave  aberrations  of  the 
imagination,  and  it  has  placed  its  bau  upon  domestic  affec- 
tions and  sympathies  which  have  a  very  high  moral  value ; 
but  in  its  central  conception  that  the  pui-ely  animal   side 


It  was  Ltlievod  that  the  prayer  of  tieuUy  evaded.     After  the  fall  of 

a    vestal    could    arrest   a   fugitive  Sejanus    the   senate   had  no  com- 

blave  in  his  flight,  provided  he  had  puuction   in   putting  his    innocent 

not  got  past  the  city  walls.     Pliny  daughter  to  death,  but  their  reli- 

nieutions  this  belief  as  gc-neral  in  gious  feelings  were  shocked  at  the 

his  time.     The  records  of  the  order  idea  of  a,  virgin  falling  beneath  the 

contained  many  miracles  wro"ag<it  axe.  So  by  way  of  improving  mat- 

at  different  times  to  .save  the  ves-  ters  '  filia  constuprata  est  prius  a 

tals  or  to  vindiciite  tlieir  questioned  carnifice,  quasi  impium  esset  vir- 

purity,  and  also  one  miracle  which  ginem    in    carcere    perire.' — Diou 

is  vei-y  remarkable  as  furnishing  a  Cassius,  Iviii.  11.  See  too,  Tacitus, 

precise  parallel  to  that  of  the  Jew  Aimal.   v.    9.     If  a  vestal  met  a 

who  was  struck  dead  for  touching  prisoner  going   to   execution   the 

the  ark  to  privent  its  falling.  prisoner  was  spared,  provided  the 

'  As    for    example   the    Sibyls  vestal  declared  that  the  encounter 

and    Cassjindra.      The   same    pro-  vas  accidental.     On  the  reverence 

phetic   power    was    attributed   in  the  ancients    paid  to  virgins,    see 

India  to  virgins. — Clem.  Alexan-  Justus    Lipsius,     Le  Vesta  et  Veh- 

drin.  Strom,  iii.  7.  talibus. 

'■'  This  custom  continued  to  the  *  See  his  picture   of  the  first 

worst  period  of  the  empire,  though  night  of  marriage  : — 
it  was  shaniefully  and  characteriu- 
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of  our  being  is  a  low  and  a  degraded  side,  it  reflects,  I  be 
Jieve,  with  perfect  fidelity  the  feelings  of  oirr  nature.' 

Tj  these  considerations  some  others  of  a  different  nature 
may  be  added.  It  is  not  true  that  some  ancient  nations  re- 
garded polygamy  as  good  in  the  same  sense  as  others  regarded 
chastity.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  deeming  a  state 
permissible  and  proposing  it  as  a  condition  of  sanctity.  If  Mo- 
hammedans people  paradise  with  images  of  sensuality,  it  is 
not  becaiise  these  form  their  ideal  of  holiness.  It  is  because 
they  regard  earth  as  the  sphere  of  virtue,  heaven  as  that  of 
bimple  enjoyment.  If  some  pagan  nations  deified  sensuality, 
this  was  simply  because  the  deification  of  the  forces  of  natiu'e, 
of  which  the  prolific  energy  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  is 
among  the  earliest  forms  of  religion,  and  long  precedes  the 
identification  of  the  Deity  with  a  moral  ideal.  ^     If  there  have 


'  Taciti  subit  ille  supremus 
Virginitatis   amor,  primseque  mo- 

destia  culpse 
Confundit      %'ultus.       Turn;      ora 

rigantur  honestis 
Imbribus.' 

ITiebaidos,  lib.  ii.  232-34. 

'  Bees  (which  Virgil  said  had 
in  tliom  something  of  the  divine 
nature)  were  supposed  by  the 
ancients  to  be  the  special  emblems 
or  models  of  chastity.  It  was  a 
common  belief  that  the  bee  mother 
begot  her  young  without  losing  her 
virginity.  Thus  in  a  fragment 
ascribed  to  Petronius  we  read, 

'  Sic    sine    concubitu    textis    apis 
excita  ceris 
Ferret,    et  audaci  milite  castra 
replet.' 
Petron.  De  Varia  Animaliuyn 
Geiteraiionc. 
So  too  Virgil ; — 

'  Quod  neque  concubitu  indulgent 
nee  corpora  segues 


In  Venerem  sohnint  aut  foetus  nixi 
bus  edunt.' — Georg.  iv.  198-99, 

Plutarch  says  that  au  unchaste 
person  cannot  approach  bees,  for 
they  immediately  attack  him  and 
cover  him  with  stings.  Fire  was 
also  regarded  as  a  type  of  virginity. 
Thus  Ovid,  speaking  of  the  vestals, 
says  : — 

'  Nataque    de    flamma     corpora 

nulla  vides : 
Jure  igitur  virgo  est,  quae  semiua 

nulla  remittit 
Nee  capit,  et  comites  virginitatis 

amat.' 

•  The  Egyptians  believed  that  there 
are  no  males  among  vultures,  and 
they  accordingly  made  that  bird  an 
emblem  of  nature.'  —  Ammianas 
Marcellinus,  xvii.  4. 

^  'La  divinity  etant  consid^r^e 
comme  renfennant  en  elle  toutps 
les  qualit^.s,  toutes  les  forces  in- 
tellectuelles  et  morales  de  I'homrae, 
chacune   de   ces  forces   ou  de  ces 
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been  nations  who  attached  a  certain  stigma  to  virginity,  this 
has  not  been  because  they  esteemed  sensuality  intrinsically 
holier  than  chastity  ;  but  because  a  scanty,  warlike  people 
whose  jjosition  in  the  world  depends  chiefly  on  the  number 
of  its  warrioi"s,  will  naturally  make  it  its  main  object  to  en 
courage  population.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  the 
ancient  Jews,  who  always  regarded  extreme  populousness  as 
iadissolubly  connected  with  national  prosperity,  whose  re- 
ligion was  essentially  patriotic,  and  among  whom  the  possi- 
bility of  becoming  an  ancestor  of  the  INIessiah  had  imparted 
a  peculiar  dignity  to  childbii-th.  Yet  even  among  the  Jews 
the  Essenes  regarded  virginity  as  the  ideal  of  sanctity. 

The  reader  will  now  be  in  a  position  to  perceive  the  utter 
futility  of  the  objections  which  from  the  time  of  Locke  have 
been  continually  brought  against  the  theory  of  natural  moral 
perceptions,  upon  the  ground  that  some  actions  which  were 
admitted  as  lawfid  in  one  age,  have  been  regarded  as  immoral 
in  another.  All  these  become  absolutely  worthless  when  it 
is  perceived  that  in  every  age  virtue  has  consisted  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  same  feelings,  though  the  standards  of 
excellence  attained  have  been  different.  The  terms  higher 
and  lower,  nobler  or  less  noble,  pxirer  or  less  pure,  repre- 
sent moral  facts  with  much  gi-eater  fidelity  than  the  terms 
right  or  wiong,  or  virtue  or  vice.  There  is  a  certain  sense  in 
which  moral  distinctions  are  absolute  and  immutable.  Tliere 
is  another  sense  in  which  they  are  altogether  relative  and 
transient.  Thei-e  are  some  acts  which  are  so  manifestly  and 
grossly  opposed  to  our  moral  feelings,  that  they  are  regarded 
as  wrong  in  the  very  eai-liest  stages  of  the  cultivation  of 
these  feelings.  Thei-e  axe  distinctions,  such  as  that  between 
h-uth  and  falsehood,  which  from  their  nature  assume  at  once 
a  sharpness  of   definition  that   separates    them    from    mere 

qtialiles,conVwes6piir^ment, s'oiFrait  les   ancieas  avaient   des   attributs 

comme  un  Etre  diA-in.  .  .  .  De-la  dinas.' — M&nTy,  Hut.dea  BeligioTM 

aussi    les    contradictions    les    plus  de  la    Grece   antique,    tome  i.   pp. 

choqaanVae   dans   les    notions  que  678-579. 
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virtues  of  degfee,  though  even  in  these  cases  there  are  \ride 
varLations  in  the  amount  of  scrupulosity  that  is  in  diiferent 
periods  required.  But  apart  from  positive  commands,  the 
sole  external  rule  ena))ling  men  to  designate  acts,  not  simply 
xs  better  or  worse,  but  as  positively  right  or  wrong,  is,  I 
conceive,  the  standard  of  society ;  not  an  arbitrary  standard 
like  that  which  ]Mande\'ille  imagined,  but  the  level  which 
society  has  attained  in  the  cultivation  of  what  our  moral 
facility  tells  us  is  the  higher  or  virtuous  part  of  our  nature. 
He  who  falls  below  this  is  obstructing  the  tendency  which  is 
the  essence  of  virtue.  He  who  merely  attains  this,  may  not 
be  justified  in  his  0"wn  conscience,  or  in  other  words,  by  the 
standard  of  his  o^vn  moral  development,  but  as  far  as  any 
extei-nal  rule  is  concerned,  he  has  done  his  duty.  He  who 
rises  above  this  has  entered  into  the  region  of  things  which 
it  is  virtuous  to  do,  but  not  vicious  to  neglect- — a  region 
known  among  Catholic  theologians  by  the  name  of '  counsels 
of  perfection.'  No  discussions,  I  conceive,  can  be  more  idle 
than  whether  slavery,  or  the  slaughter  of  prisoners  in  war, 
or  gladiatorial  shows,  or  polygamy,  are  essentially  wrong. 
They  may  be  wrong  now — they  wei'e  not  so  once— and  when 
an  ancient  countenanced  by  his  example  one  or  other  of  these, 
he  was  not  committing  a  crime.  The  xmchangeable  proposi- 
tion for  which  we  contend  is  this — that  benevolence  is  always 
a  vii-tuous  disjjosition — that  the  sensual  part  of  our  nature  is 
always  the  lower  part. 

At  this  poijit,  however,  a  veiy  difficult  problem  natui-ally 
arises.  Admittiag  that  oiu'  moral  nature  is  superior  to 
oiu"  intellectual  or  physical  nature,  admitting,  too,  that  by 
the  constitution  of  our  being  we  perceive  oui'selves  to  be 
■onder  an  obligation  to  develope  our  nature  to  its  i)erfection, 
establishing  the  supreme  ascendency  of  moral  motives,  the 
question  still  remains  whether  the  disparity  between  the 
different  pai'ts  of  our  being  is  such  that  no  material  or  intel- 
kctMal  a<Jvantage.  however  gi-eat,  may  be  rightly  purchased 
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by  any  sacrifice  of  oni"  moral  nature,  however  small.  ThLs 
is  the  great  question  of  casuistry,  the  question  which  divines 
express  by  asking  whether  the  end  ever  justifies  the  means ; 
and  on  this  subject  there  exists  among  theologians  a  doctrine 
which  is  absolutely  unrealised,  which  no  one  ever  dreams  of 
applying  to  actual  life,  hut  of  which  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  though  propounded  with  the  best  intentions,  it  would. 
if  acted  upon,  be  utterly  incompatible  with  the  very  rudi- 
ments of  civilisation.  It  is  said  that  an  vrndoubtTcd  sin,  even 
the  most  trivial,  is  a  thing  in  its  essence  and  in  its  conse- 
quences 30  unspeakably  dreadful,  that  no  conceivable  material 
or  intellectual  advantage  can  counterbalance  it ;  that  rather 
than  it  should  be  committed,  it  would  be  better  that  any 
amount  of  calamity  which  did  not  bring  with  it  sin  should 
be  endured,  even  that  the  whole  human  race  should  perish  in 
agonies.'  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  manifest  that  the  supreme 
object  of  humanity  should  be  sinlessness,  and  it  is  equally 
manifest  that  the  means  to  this  end  is  the  absolute  suppres- 
sion of  the  desires.  To  expand  the  circle  of  wants  is  neces- 
sarily to  multiply  temptations,  and  therefore  to  increase  the 
number  of  sins.  It  may  indeed  elevate  the  moral  standard, 
for  a  torpid  sinlessness  is  not  a  high  moral  condition  ;  but  if 
every  sin  be  what  these  theologians  assert,  if  it  be  a  thing 
deserving  eternal  agony,  and  so  inconceivably  frightful  that 
the  ruin  of  a  world  is  a  less  evU  than  its  commission,  even 
moral  advantages  are  utterly  incommensurate  with  it.  No 
heightening  of  the  moral  tone,  no  depth  or  ecstasy  of  devo- 
tion, can  for  a  moment  be  placed  in  the  balance.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  doctrine,  if  applied  to  actual  Life,  would  be 


•'The   Church   holds   that    it  one  soul,  I  will  not  say  should  be 

were  better  for  sun  and  moon  to  lost,  but  should  commit  one  single 

drop  from  heaven,  for  the  earth  to  venial  sin,  should  tell  one  -wilfui 

fail,  and  for  all  the  many  millions  untruth,  though  it  harmed  no  one, 

v/ho  are  upon  it  to  die  of  starva-  or  steal  one  poor  farthing  \nthont 

tion  in  extremest  agony,  so  far  as  excuse.'— Ne-wman's  Amiican  Dijl- 

temporal  affliction  goes,  than  that  cidties,  p.  190. 
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SO  extravagant,  that  tlieir  simple  statement  is  a  i-efutation. 
A  sovereign,  when  calculating  the  consequences  of  a  war, 
should  reflect  that  a  single  sin  occasioned  by  that  war,  a 
single  blasphemy  of  a  wounded  soldier,  the  robbery  of  a 
single  hencoop,  the  violation  of  the  purity  of  a  single  woman, 
is  a  greater  calamity  than  the  ruin  of  the  entii-e  commerce  of 
his  nation,  the  loss  of  her  most  precious  provinces,  the  de- 
struction of  all  her  power.  He  must  believe  that  the  evil  of 
the  iacrease  of  unchastity,  which  invariably  results  from  the 
formation  of  an  army,  is  an  immeasurably  greater  calamity 
than  any  material  or  ])olitical  disasters  that  army  can  possibly 
avert.  He  must  believe  that  the  most  fearful  plague  or 
famine  that  desolates  his  land  should  be  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  rejoicing,  if  it  has  but  the  feeblest  and  most  tran- 
sient influence  in  repressing  \'ice.  He  must  believe  that  if 
the  agglomeration  of  his  people  in  great  cities  adds  but  one 
to  the  number  of  their  sins,  no  possible  intellectual  oi' 
material  advantages  can  pi-event  the  construction  of  cities 
being  a  fearful  calamity.  According  to  this  principle,  every 
elaboi-ation  of  life,  every  amusement  that  bi'ings  multitudes 
together,  almost  every  ai-t,  every  accession  of  wealth  that 
awakens  or  stimulates  desii'es,  is  an  evil,  for  all  these  become 
ihe  sources  of  some  sins,  and  their  advantages  are  for  the 
most  paii;  purely  terrestrial.  The  entire  structure  of  civili- 
sation is  foujided  upon  the  belief  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
cultivate  intellectual  and  material  capacities,  even  at  the 
cost  of  cei'tain  moral  evils  which  we  are  often  able  accurately 
to  foresee. '  The  time  may  come  when  the  man  who  lays  the 
foundation-stone  of  a  manufacture  will  be  able  to  predict 
with  assurance  ia  what  proportion  the  drunkenn&«!S  and  the 
unchastity  of  his  city   will  be  increased  by   his  entei-prise. 


'  There  is  a  remarkable  disser-  work  of  the  Benthamite  school, 
tation  on  this  subject,  called  '  The  called  Essai/i:  by  a  Barrister  (re- 
Limitations  of  Morality,'  in  a  very  printed  from  the  Saturday  Review). 
ingenious    and     suagestive     little 
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i"et  he  will  still  pursue  that  enter prLse,  and  mankind  will 
pronounce  it  to  be  good. 

The  theological  doctrine  on  the  subject,  considered  in  ita 
full  stringency,  though  professed  by  many,  is,  as  I  have  said, 
realised  and  consistently  acted  on  by  no  one ;  but  the  prac- 
tical judgments  of  mankind  concerning  the  extent  of  the 
siiperioiity  of  moral  over  all  other  interests  vary  gi-eatly,  and 
this  vai-iation  supplies  one  of  the  most  serious  objections  to 
intuitive  moralists.  The  nearest  practical  approach  to  the 
theological  estimate  of  a  sin  may  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the 
ascetics.  Theii-  whole  system  rests  u])on  the  belief  that  it  is 
a  thing  so  transcendently  dreadful  as  to  bear  no  proportion 
or  appreciable  relation  to  any  earthly  interests.  Starting 
from  this  belief,  the  ascetic  makes  it  the  exclusive  object  of 
his  life  to  avoid  sinning.  He  accordinglv  abstains  fi-om  all 
the  active  business  of  society,  relinquishes  all  worldly  aims 
and  ambitions,  dulls  by  continued  discipline  hLs  natiu-al 
desii-es,  and  endeavours  to  pass  a  Life  of  complete  absorption 
in  religious  exercises.  And  in  all  this  his  conduct  is  reasonable 
and  consistent.  The  natural  course  of  every  man  who  adopts 
this  estimate  of  the  enormity  of  sin  is  at  eveiy  cost  to  avoid 
all  external  influences  that  can  prove  temptations,  and  to 
attenuate  as  far  as  possible  his  own  appetites  and  emotions. 
It  is  in  this  i-espect  that  the  exaggerations  of  theologians 
paralyse  our  moral  being.  For  the  diminution  of  sins,  how- 
ever impoi-tant,  is  but  one  part  of  moi'al  progress.  ^\'Tien- 
ever  it  is  forced  into  a  dis])ropoi'tionate  prominence,  we  find 
tame,  languid,  and  mutilated  nataies,  destitute  of  all  fiie 
and  energy,  and  this  tendency  has  been  still  fiu-ther  aggra- 
vated by  the  extreme  prominence  usually  given  to  the  virtue 
of  gentleness,  which  may  indeed  be  attained  by  men  of  strong 
natures  and  vehement  emotions,  but  is  evidently  more  con- 
genial to  a  somewhat  feeble  and  i"»assionless  character. 

Ascetic  practices  are  manifestly  and  rapidly  disappearing, 
and  their  decline  is  a  striking  pi-oof  of  the  evanescence  of 
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the  moral  notions  of  which  they  were  the  expression,  but 
in  many  existing  questions  relating  to  the  same  matter,  we 
Snd  pei-plexing  diversity  of  judgment.  We  find  it  in  the 
contrast  between  the  system  of  education  usually  adopted  by 
the  Catholic  priesthood,  which  has  for  its  pre-eminent  object 
to  prevent  sins,  and  for  its  means  a  constant  and  minute 
supervision,  and  the  English  system  of  public  schools,  which 
is  certainly  not  the  most  fitted  to  guard  against  the  possi- 
bility of  sin,  or  to  foster  any  very  delicate  scrupulosity  of 
feeling ;  but  is  intended,  and  popularly  supposed,  to  secure 
the  healthy  expansion  of  every  variety  of  capacity.  "We  find 
it  in  the  widely  difierent  attitudes  which  good  men  in  dif- 
ferent periods  have  adopted  towards  religious  opinions  they 
believe  to  be  false  ;  some,  like  the  reformers,  refusing  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  superstitious  service,  or  to  withhold  on  any 
occasion,  or  at  any  cost,  their  protest  against  what  they  re- 
garded as  a  lie;  others,  like  most  ancient,  and  some  modera 
philosophers  and  politicians,  combining  the  most  absolute 
personal  incredulity  with  an  assiduous  observance  of  super- 
stitious rites,  and  strongly  censuring  those  who  distm-bed 
delusions  which  are  useful  or  consolatory  to  the  people ; 
while  a  third  class  silently,  but  without  protest,  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  observances,  and  desire  that  their 
opinions  should  have  a  free  expiession  in  liteiature,  but  at 
the  same  time  discourage  all  proselytising  efforts  to  force 
them  rudely  on  unprepared  minds.  We  find  it  in  the 
frequent  conflicts  between  the  political  economist  and  the 
Catholic  priest  on  the  subject  of  early  marriages,  the  former 
opposing  them  on  the  gi'ound  that  it  is  an  essential  condition 
of  material  well-being  that  the  standard  of  comfort  should 
not  be  depressed,  the  latter  advocating  them  on  the  ground 
that  the  postponement  of  marriages,  through  prudential 
motives,  by  any  large  body  of  men,  hi  the  fertile  mother  of 
sin.  We  find  it  most  conspicuously  iu  the  mai-ked  diversities 
of  tolerance  manifested  in  different  communities  towards 
amusements  which  may  in  themselA'es  be  perfectly  innocent. 
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but  whicli  prove  the  sources  or  the  occasions  of  vice.  The 
Scotch  Puiitans  probably  represent  one  extreme,  the  Paiisian 
society  of  the  empu'e  the  other,  while  the  position  of  average 
Englishmen  is  perhaps  equidistant  between  them.  Yet  this 
difierence,  great  as  it  is,  is  a  difference  not  of  princij)le,  but 
of  degi'ee.  No  Puritan  seriously  desii-es  to  suppress  every 
clan-gathering,  every  highland  game  which  may  have  occa- 
sioned an  isolated  fit  of  drunkenness,  though  he  may  be 
unable  to  show  that  it  has  prevented  any  sin  that  would 
othei-wLse  have  been  committed.  No  Frenchman  will  ques- 
tion that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  demoralisation  which 
should  not  be  tolerated,  however  great  the  enjoyment  that 
accompanies  it.  Yet  the  one  dwells  almost  exclusively  upon 
the  moi-al,  the  other  upon  the  attractive,  nature  of  a  spectacle. 
Between  these  there  are  numerous  gradations,  which  ai*e 
bhown  in  frequent  disputes  about  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  racecourse,  the  ball,  the  theatre,  and  the  concert.  "WTiere 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  line  to  be  ckawn  1  By  what  rule 
can  the  point  be  detei'mined  at  which  an  amusement  becomes 
vitiated  by  the  exil  of  its  consequences  1 

To  these  questions  the  intuitive  moralist  is  obliged  to 
ajiswcr,  that  such  a  line  cannot  be  drawn,  that  such  a  rule 
does  not  exist.  The  colours  of  our  moral  nature  are  rarely 
sepai-ated  by  the  sharp  lines  of  our  vocabulary.  They  fade 
and  blend  into  one  another  so  imperceptibly,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  mark  a  precise  point  of  ti-ansition.  The  end  of 
inun  is  the  full  development  of  his  being  in  that  symmetry 
and  proportion  which  nature  has  assigned  it,  and  such  a  de- 
velopment implies  that  the  supreme,  the  pi*edominant  motive 
of  Ilia  life,  should  be  moral.  If  in  any  society  or  individual 
this  ascendency  does  not  exist,  tliat  society  or  that  individual 
is  in  a  diseased  and  abncinial  condition.  But  the  superiority 
of  the  moral  part  of  our  natm-e,  though  unquestionable,  is 
Lndefmite  not  infinite,  and  the  pievaiLLng  standard  is  not  at 
all  times  the  same.     The  moralist  can  only  lay  down  general 
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principles.     Individual  feeling  or  the  general  sentiment  ol 
society  must  draw  the  application. 

The  vagueness  that  on  such  questions  confessedly  hang.s 
over  the  intuitive  theoiy,  has  always  been  insisted  upon  by 
members  of  the  opposite  school,  who  '  in  the  gi-eatest  happi- 
ness principle'  claim  to  possess  a  definite  formulary,  enabling 
them  to  draw  boldly  the  frontier  line  between  the  lawful  and 
the  illicit,  and  to  remove  moral  disputes  from  the  domain  of 
feeling  to  that  of  demonstration.  But  this  claim,  which  forms 
the  great  attraction  of  the  utilitarian  school,  is,  if  1  mistake 
not,  one  of  the  gi-ossest  of  impostures.  We  comj)are  v/ith 
accm-acy  and  confidence  the  value  of  the  most  various 
material  commodities,  for  we  mean  by  this  term,  exchange- 
able value,  and  we  have  a  common  measure  of  exchange. 
But  we  seek  in  vain  for  such  a  measiu-e  enabling  ii.s  to  com- 
])ai'e  different  kinds  of  utility  or  happiness.  Thus,  to  take  a 
very  familiar  example,  the  question  maybe  proposed,  whether 
excursion  trains  from  a  country  district  to  a  seaport  town 
produce  more  good  than  evil,  whether  a  man  governed  by 
moral  principles  should  encourage  oi-  oppose  them.  They 
give  innocent  and  healthy  enjoyment  to  many  thousands, 
they  enlarge  in  some  degree  the  range  of  their  ideas,  they  can 
hardly  l)e  said  to  prevent  any  sin  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  committed,  they  give  rise  to  many  cases  of  drunkenness, 
each  of  which,  according  to  the  theological  doctrine  we  have 
reviewed,  should  be  deemed  a  more  dreadful  calamity  than 
the  earthquake  of  Lisbon,  or  a  visitation  of  the  cholera,  but 
which  have  not  usually  any  lasting  terrestrial  effects ;  they 
also  often  produce  a  measure,  and  sometimes  no  small  measure, 
of  more  serious  vice,  and  it  is  probable  that  hundreds  of 
women  may  trace  their  first  fall  to  the  excursion  train.  We 
have  here  a  number  of  advantages  and  disadvantages,  the 
fii'st  being  intellectual  and  physical,  and  the  second  moral. 
Nearly  all  moralists  would  acknowledge  that  a  few  instances 
of  immorality  would  not  prevent  the  excursion  train  being, 
on  ths  whole,  a  good  thing.     All   would  acknowledge  that 
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very  numeroiis  instances  would  more  than  counterbalance  its 
advantages.  The  intuitive  moralist  confesses  that  he  is  un- 
able to  draw  a  precise  line,  showing  where  the  moral  evila 
outweigh  the  physical  benefits.  In  what  possible  respect  the 
introduction  of  Benthamite  formularies  improves  the  matter, 
I  am  unable  to  understand.  No  utilitarian  would  reduce 
the  question  to  one  of  simple  majority,  or  would  have  the 
cynicism  to  balance  the  ruin  of  one  woman  by  the  day's  en- 
joyment of  another.  The  impossibility  of  drawing,  in  such 
cases,  a  distinct  line  of  division,  is  no  argument  against  the 
intuitive  moralist,  for  that  impossibility  is  shared  to  the  full 
extent  l)y  his  rival. 

There  are,  as  we  have  seen,  two  kinds  of  interest  with 
w^hich  utilitarian  moralists  are  concerned — the  private  interest 
which  they  believe  to  be  the  ultimate  motive,  and  the  public 
interest  which  they  believe  to  be  the  end,  of  all  vii-tue.  With 
refei-ence  to  the  first,  the  intuitive  moralist  denies  that  a 
selfish  act  can  be  a  vu'tuous  or  meritoi'ious  one.  If  a  man 
when  about  to  commit  a  theft,  became  suddenly  conscioua 
of  the  presence  of  a  policeman,  and  through  fear  of  arrest  and 
punishment  were  to  abstain  from  the  act  he  would  otherwise 
have  committed,  this  abstinence  would  not  appear  Ln  the  eyes 
of  manldnd  to  possess  any  moral  vahie  ;  and  if  he  were  de- 
termined partly  by  conscientious  motives,  and  partly  by  fear, 
the  presence  of  the  latter  element  would,  in  proportion  to  its 
strength,  det)'act  from  his  meri-t.  But  although  selfish  con- 
siderations are  distinctly  opposed  to  virtuous  ones,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  imagine  they  can  never  ultimately  have 
a  purely  moral  iniluence.  In  the  first  place,  a  well-ordered 
system  of  threats  and  punishments  marks  out  the  path  of 
virtue  with  a  distinctness  of  definition  it  could  scarcely  have 
otherwise  attained.  In  the  next  place,  it  often  happens  that 
when  the  mind  is  swayed  by  a  conflict  of  motives,  the  expec- 
tation of  reward  or  punishment  will  so  reinforce  or  support 
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the  A-ii-tuous  motives,  as  to  secure  tlidr  -victorj' ;  and,  as 
every  triumpli  of  these  motives  increases  tlieii-  strength,  and 
weakens  the  opposing  principles,  a  step  will  thus  have  been 
made  towai^ds  moral  perfection,  which  will  render  more  pro- 
bable the  futui-e  triumph  of  unassisted  vii-tue. 

With  reference  to  the  interests  of  society,  there  ju-e  two 
distinct  assertions  to  bo  made.  The  fii'st  is,  that  although 
the  pursuit  of  the  weIf:u-o  of  others  is  undoubtedly  one  form 
of  vii'tue,  it  does  not  include  all  viitue,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  there  are  forms  of  virtue  which,  even  if  beneficial  to 
mankind,  do  not  become  vii'tuous  on  that  account,  but  have 
an  intrinsic  excellence  which  is  not  proportioned  to  or  depen- 
dent on  their  utility.  The  second  is,  that  there  may  occasion- 
ally arise  considerations  of  extreme  and  overwhelming  utility 
that  may  justify  a  sacrifice  of  these  vii-tues.  Tins  sacrifice 
floay  be  made  in  vaiious  ways — as,  when  a  man  undeitakes 
an  enterprise  which  is  in  itself  perfectly  innocent,  but  vt^hich 
ux  addition  to  its  great  material  advantages  will,  as  he  well 
knows,  })roduce  a  certain  measure  of  crime  ;  or  when,  ab- 
staining from  a  protest,  he  tacitly  countenances  beliefs  which 
he  considers  untrue,  because  he  regards  them  as  transcen- 
dently  useful ;  or  again,  when,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and 
under  cu'cumstances  of  gi-eat  m-gency,  he  utters  a  dii-ect  false- 
hood, as,  for  example,  when  by  such  means  alone  he  can 
save  the  life  of  an  innocent  man.*  But  the  fact,  that  in  these 
cases  considel'ations  of  extreme  utility  are  suffered  to  over- 


*  The  following  passage,  though  lege   comme    Da'V'id,    car   j'ai   la 

rather  vague  and  rhetorical,  is  not  certitude  eu  nioi-meme  qu'eu  par- 

tiiimpressive :    'Oui,    dit    Jacobi,  donnant  a   ces   fautes   suivant   la 

je  mentirais    comme    Desdemona  lettre   rhomme    exerce     le    droit 

mciurante,    je    tromperais    comme  souverain  que   la  majesty    de   son 

Oreste  quand  il  veut  mourir  a  la  ^tre  lui  confere ;  il  appose  le  seeau 

place    de     Pylade,    j'assassinerais  de  sa  divine  nature  sur  la  grace 

eomme  Timoleon,  je  serais  parjure  quil  ac^orde.'  —  Barchou  de  Pen- 

comme  Epaminoudas   et   Jean   de  hoen,  Hist,  de  Ui  Philos.  alleniande, 

Witt,  je  me  ddterminerais  au  sui-  tome  i.  p.  205. 
eide  comme  Caton,  je  serais  sacrt- 
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rido  considerations  of  moralitj,  is  in  no  degi-ee  inconsistent 
with  the  facts,  that  the  latter  differ  in  kind  from  the  former, 
that  they  are  of  a  higher  nature,  and  that  they  may  supply 
adequate  and  legitimate  motives  of  action  not  only  distinct 
from,  but  even  in  opposition  to  utility.  Gold  and  silver  are 
different  metals.  Gold  is  more  valuable  than  silver  ;  yet  a 
veiy  small  quantity  of  gold  m:iy  he  advantageously  exchanged 
for  a  very  large  quantity  of  silver. 

The  last  class  of  objections  to  the  theory  of  natural  moral 
perceptions  which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  notice,  arises  from 
a  very  mischievous  equivocation  in  the  word  natural. '  The  term 
natural  man  is  sometimes  regarded  as  synonymous  with  man 
in  his  primitive  or  barbarous  condition,  and  sometimes  as  ex- 
pressing all  in  a  civilised  man  that  is  due  to  nature  as  dis- 
tinguished from  artificial  habits  or  acquirements.  This 
equivocation  is  especially  dangerous,  because  it  implies  one  of 
the  most  extravagant  excesses  to  which  the  sensational  phi- 
losophy could  be  pushed — the  notion  that  the  difference  be- 
tween a  savage  and  a  civilised  man  is  simply  a  difference  of 
acquisition,  and  not  at  all  a  difference  of  development.  In 
accordance  with  this  notion,  those  who  deny  original  moi-al 
distinctions  have  ransacked  the  accounts  of  travellers  for  ex- 
amples of  savages  who  appeared  destitute  of  moi-al  sentiments, 
and  have  adduced  them  as  conclusive  evidence  of  their  posi- 
tion. Now  it  is,  I  think,  abundantly  e'v'ident  that  these 
narratives  are  usually  exceedingly  untrustworthy. ^      They 

'  This   equivocation    seems    to  hand,  it  is,  I  think,  eqiisilly  certain 

me  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  famous  that   man    necessarily   becomes  a 

dispnte  whether  man  is  by  nature  social  being  in  exact  proportion  to 

1    social    being,    or   whether,    as  the  development  of  the  ©ipacities 

Hobbea  averred,  the  state  of  nature  of  his  nature, 
is   a  stiite  of  war.     Few  persons  *  One  of  the  best  living  authori- 

who  have  observed  the  recent  light  ties  on  this  question  writes:  'The 

thrown  on  the  subject  will  question  asserted  existence  of  savages  so  low 

that  the  primitive  condition  of  man  as  to  have  no  moral  standard  is  too 

was  that  of  savage  life,  and  fewer  groundless  to  be  discus-sod.     Every 

't'U  will  question  that  savage  life  human  tribe  has 'ts  general  views  as 

'«  a  state  of  war.     On  the  other  to  wliat  conduct  is  right  and  -"^rhat 
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have  }:>een  in  most  cases  collected  by  uncritical  and  iinplulo 
Bophical  travellei'S,  who  knew  little  of  the  language  and  still 
less  of  the  inner  life  of  the  people  they  described,  whose  means 
of  information  were  acquired  in  simply  travei'sing  the  country, 
who  were  moi'e  struck  by  moral  paradox,  than  by  unostenta- 
tious virtue,  who  were  proverbially  addicted  to  embellishing 
and  exaggerating  the  sing^^larities  they  witnessed,  and  who 
very  rarely  investigated  their  origin.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  French  moralists  of  the  last  ceutiuy,  who  in- 
sisted most  strongly  on  this  species  of  evidence,  were  also  the 
dupes  of  one  of  the  most  curious  delusions  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  litei'ary  history.  Those  unfliuching  sceptics  who 
claimed  to  be  the  ti-ue  disciples  of  the  apostle  who  believed 
nothing  that  he  had  not  touched,  and  whose  relentless  criti- 
cism played  with  withering  effect  on  all  the  holiest  feeliags 
of  our  nature,  and  on  all  the  tenets  of  traditional  creeds,  had 
discovered  one  ha.ppy  land  where  the  ideal  had  ceased  to  be  a 
dream.  They  could  point  to  one  people  whose  pm'e  and 
rational  morality,  purged  from  all  the  clouds  of  bigotry  and 
enthusiasm,  shone  with  an  almost  dazzling  splendour  above  the 
ignorance  and  superstition  of  Em-ope.  Voltaire  forgot  to  ,gibe, 
and  Helvetius  kindled  into  enthusiasm,  when  China  and  the 
Chinese  rose  before  their  minds,  and  to  this  semi-barbarous 
nation  they  habitually  attributed  maxims  of  conduct  that 
neither  Roman  nor  Christian  vii-tue  had  ever  realised. 

But  ])utting  aside  these  considerations,  and  assuming  tha 
fidelity  of  the  pictures  of  savage  life  upon  which  these 
writers  rely,  they  fail  to  prove  the  point  for  which  they  are 
adduced.  The  moralists  I  am  defending,  assert  that  we 
possess  a  natural  power  of  distinguishing  between  the  higher 
and  lower  parts  of  oiu'  nature.     But  the  eye  of  the  mind,  like 


wrong,  and  each  generation  hands  there     is    yet    wider 

the  standard  on  to  the  next.     Even  throughout    the     human     race.' 

in  the  details  of  their  moral  stand-  Tylor  on  Primitive  Society,  Conteni' 

ards,  wide  af  ^heir  differences  are,  pora/ry  Review,  April  1873,  p.  702. 
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the  eye  of  the  body,  may  be  closed.  Moral  and  rational 
faculties  may  be  alike  dormant,  ami  they  will  certainly  be  so 
if  men  ai'e  wholly  immersed  in  the  gratification  of  then- 
senses.  Man  is  like  a  plant,  which  requii-es  a  favourable 
soil  for  the  full  expansion  of  its  natm-al  or  innate  powers. ' 
Yet  those  powers  both  rational  and  moi'al  are  there,  and 
when  quickened  tiito  action,  each  will  discharge  its  appointed 
functions.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  thei'e  are  savages  who 
are  absolutely  destitute  of  the  progressive  energy  w^hich  dis- 
tingvdshes  reason  from  instinct  and  of  the  moral  aspiration 
which  constitutes  vii'tue,  this  would  not  prove  that  rational 
or  moral  faculties  foi-m  no  part  of  their  natui't.  If  it  could 
oe  shown  that  there  is  a  stage  of  barbarism  in  which  man 
knows,  feels  and  does  nothing  that  might  not  be  known,  felt 
and  done  by  an  ape,  this  would  not  be  sufficient  to  reduce 
him  to  the  level  of  the  bi-ute.  There  would  still  be  this 
broad  distinction  betvreen  them — the  one  possesses  a  capacity 
for  development  which  the  other  does  not  possess.  Under 
favourable  cu-cumstances  the  savage  will  become  a  reasoning, 


'  Tlie  distinction  between  innate  round  il,  it  takes  not  its  tinge  from 

faculties  evolved  by  e.xperience  and  accident  but  design,  and  comes  forth 

innate  ideas  independent  of  experi-  covered   vith  a    glorious    pattern.' 

ence,  and  the  analogy  between  the  {On  the  S/udics  of  the  Uvivcrsity, 

expansion  of  the  fornior  and  that  p.  54.)      Leibnitz    says:    'L'esprit 

of  the  bud  into  the  flower  has  been  n'est  point  une  table  rase.     II  est 

very  happily  treated  byRei'i.    {On  tout  plein  de  caracteres  que  la  sen- 

ihe  Active  Powers,  essay  iii.  chap,  sation    ne    pent   que  decouvrir  et 

viii.  p.  4.)      Professor   Sedgwick,  mettre  en  lumi^re  au  lieu  de  les  y 

criticising  Locke's  notion  of  the  soul  imprimer.     Je  me  suis  servi  de  la 

being   originally    like    a    shoot    of  comparaison  d'unepierre  de  raarbre 

white     paper,     beautifully     says :  qui  a  des  veines  plutot  que  d'une 

'Naked man  eomesfromhismother's  piurre  de   marbre   tout   unie.  .  .  . 

womb,    endowed    with    limbs   and  8'il  yavait  dans  la  pierre  des  veines 

«enses  indeed  well  fitted  to  the  ma-  qui  marquassent  la  figure  d'Hereuie 

terial  world,    yet   powerless   from  prt^f^rablement  a  d'autres  figures, 

want  of  use;  and  as  for  knowledge,  .   .  .  .  Hercule  y  seraitcomme  inn6 

his  soul  is  one  unvaried  blank  ;  yet  en  quelque  faqon,  quoiqu'il  faI16t  dn 

has  this  lilank  been  already  touched  travail   pour  decouvrir  ces  veines.' 

by    a    celestial    hand,    and    when  — Critique  de  I'Essai  sur  Ffhitendti' 

plunged  in  the  colours  which  sur-  mcnt. 
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progressive,  and  moi-al  man  :  imder  no  circumstances  cui.  & 
similar  trajisformation  be  effected  in  the  ape.  It  may  be  as 
difficult  to  detect  the  oakleaf  in  the  acorn  as  in  the  stone  ; 
yet  the  acorn  may  be  converted  into  an  oak  :  the  stone  will 
always  continue  to  be  a  stone.' 

The  foregoing  pages  will,  I  trust,  have  exhibited  with 
sufficient  clearness  the  nature  of  the  two  gi-eat  divisions  of 
moral  philosophy — the  school  which  proceeds  from  the  primi- 
tive truth  that  all  men  desii'e  happiness,  and  endeavours  out 
of  this  fact  to  evolve  all  ethical  doctrines,  and  the  school 
which  traces  oiu'  moral  systems  to  an  intuitive  pei-ception 
that  certain  parts  of  our  nature  are  higher  or  better  tlian 
others.  It  is  obvious  that  this  difference  concei-ning  the 
origia  of  our  moral  conceptions  forms  part  of  the  very  much 
wider  metaphysical  question,  whether  our  ideas  are  derived 
exclusively  from  sensation  or  whether  they  spring  in  part 
from  the  mind  itself.  The  latter  theory  in  antiquity  was 
chiefly  represented  by  the  Platonic  doctriae  of  jjre-existence, 
which  rested  on  the  conviction  that  the  mind  has  the  power 
of  drawing  from  its  own  depths  certain  conceptions  or  ideas 
which  cannot  bo  explained  by  any  post-natal  expeiience,  and 
must  therefore,  it  was  said,  have  been  acquii'ed  ia  a  previous 


'  The  argument  against  the  in-  a  hunter  carrying  a  dead  deer,  kills 

tuitive     moralists     derived     from  the  hunter  and  steals  the  deer,  and 

savage  life  was  employed  at  some  is  afterwards  himself  assailed  by 

length    by    Locke.       Paley    then  anotherhunter  whom  he  kills.    Mr. 

adopted  it,  taking  a  history  of  base  Austin    asks    whether   the    savag« 

ingratitude    related     by    Valerius  would  perceive  a  moral  difFerenca 

Maximus,   and   asking  whether  a  between  these  two  acts  of   homi- 

savage  would  view  it  with  disap-  eide?    Certainly  not.    In  this  early 

probation.      {Moral  Phil,   book   i.  stage  of  development,  th«  savage 

ch.  5.)      Dugald   Stewart    (Active  recognises  a  duty  of  justice  and 

and  Moral  Powers,  vol.  i.  pp.  230-  humanity  to  the  members  of   hia 

231)  and  other  writers  have  very  tribe,  but  to  no  one  beyond  this 

fullyanswe.redthis,butthesameol>-  circle.     He  is  in  a  'state  of  war' 

jection  has  been  revived  iu  another  with  the  foreign  hunter.    He  has  a 

form  by  Mr.  Austin,  who  supposes  right  to  kill  the  hunter  and   the 

{Lectures  on  Jurisprudence,  vol.  i.  hunter  an  equal  riinht  to  kill  Mm, 
pp.  82-83)  a  savage  who  first  meets 
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existence.  In  the  seventeenth  century  it  took  the  form  of  a 
doctrine  of  innate  ideas.  But  though  this  theory  in  tlie  form 
in  which  it  was  professed  by  Lord  Herbei't  of  Cherbury  ami 
assailed  by  Locke  has  almost  disappeared,  the  doctrine  that 
we  possess  certain,  faculties  which  by  their  own  expansion, 
and  not  by  the  reception  of  notions  from  AN-ithout,  are  not 
only  capable  of,  but  must  necessarily  attain,  certain  ideas,  as 
the  bud  must  necessarily  expand  into  its  own  specific  flower, 
still  occupies  a  distinguished  place  in  the  world  of  speculation. 
and  its  probability  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  recent 
observations  of  the  range  and  potency  of  instinct  in  animals. 
From  some  ])a3sages  ia  his  Essay,  it  appears  that  Locke  him- 
self had  a  confused  perception  of  this  distinction,'  wliich  wa.= 
by  no  means  unknown  to  previous  writers;  and  after  the 
publication  of  the  philosophy  of  Locke  it  was  clearly  exhi- 
bited by  Shaflesbury  and  Leibnitz,  and  incidentally  noticed  by 
Berkeley  long  befoi-oKant  established  his  distinction  between 
the  form  and  the  matter  of  our  loiowledge,  between  ideas 
whicli  are  received  a  priori  and  ideas  which  ai*e  received  a 
•posteriori.  The  existence  or  non-existence  of  this  source  of 
ideas  forms  the  basis  of  the  opposition  between  the  inductive 
philosophy  of  England  and  the  French  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  German  and 


'  Everyone  "who  is  acquainted  of  Condillac  grew  professedly  out 
with  metnphysics  knoTVS  that  there  of  his  philosopliy.  In  defence  of 
has  been  an  almost  endless  contro-  ilie  legitimacy  of  the  process  by 
versy  about  Locke's  meaning  on  which  these  writers  evolved  their 
this  point.  The  fact  seems  to  be  conclusions  from  the  premisses  of 
that  Locke,  like  most  great  origi-  Locke,  the  reader  may  consult  the 
nators  of  thought,  and  indeed  more  very  able  lectures  of  M.  Cousin  on 
than  most,  often  failed  to  perceive  Locke.  The  other  side  has  been 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  his  treated,  among  otiiers,  by  Dugakl 
principles,  and  parti}'  through  some  Stewart  in  his  Disser'atiov,  by  Pro- 
confusion  of  thought,  and  partly  fessor  Webb  in  his  Infellectualism 
through  unhappiness  of  expression,  of  Locke,  and  by  Mr.  Rogers  in  an 
has  left  passages  involving  the  con-  essay  reprinted  from  the  Edinbnrgk 
tlusions  of  both  schools.  As  a  Jieinew. 
matter  of  historv  the  sensual  school 
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Scotch  philosophies,  as  well  as  the  French  eclecticism  of  tne 
nineteenth  century  upon  the  other.  Tlie  tendency  of  the  first 
school  is  to  restrict  as  far  as  possible  the  active  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  and  to  aggi-andise  as  far  as  possible  the  empire 
of  external  circumstances.  The  other  school  dwells  especially 
on  the  instinctive  side  of  our  nature,  and  maintains  the  ex- 
istence of  certain  intuitions  of  the  reason,  certain  categories  or 
original  conceptions,  which  are  presupposed  in  all  our  reason- 
ings and  cannot  be  resolved  into  sensations.  The  boast  of  the 
first  school  is  that  its  searching  analysis  leaves  no  mental 
phenomenon  um-esolved,  and  its  atti-action  is  the  extreme 
simplicity  it  can  attain.  The  second  school  multiplies  faculties 
or  oi'iginal  j^rinciples,  concentrates  its  attention  mainly  upon 
the  nature  of  oiu'  understanding,  and  asserts  very  strongly 
the  initiative  force  both  of  our  wiJl  and  of  oiu'  intellect. 

We  fiiid  this  connection  between  a  philosophy  based 
upon  the  senses,  and  a  morality  founded  upon  utility  from 
the  earliest  times.  Aristotle  was  distinguished  among  the 
ancients  for  the  emphasis  with  which  he  dwelt  upon  the 
utility  of  vii'tue,  and  it  was  from  the  writings  of  Aristotle 
that  the  schoolmen  derived  the  famous  formulary  which  has 
become  the  motto  of  the  school  of  Locke.  Locke  himself 
devoted  especial  research  to  the  refutation  of  the  doctrine  of 
a  natiu-al  moral  sense,  wluch  he  endeavoured  to  overthi'ow 
by  a  catalogue  of  immoral  practices  that  exist  among  savages, 
and  the  hesitation  he  occasionally  exhibited  in  his  moral 
doctrine  corresponds  not  unl'aithfully  to  the  obscurity  thrown 
over  his  metaphysics  by  the  admission  of  reflection  as  a  source 
of  ideas.  If  his  opponent  Leibnitz  made  pleasure  the  oliject 
of  moral  action,  it  was  only  that  refined  pleasure  which  is 
produced  by  the  contemplation  of  the  happiness  of  others. 
When,  however,  Condillac  and  his  followers,  removing  reflec- 
tion from  the  position  Locke  had  assigned  it,  reduced  the 
philosophy  of  sensation  to  its  simplest  expression,  and  when 
the  Scotch  and  German  wi-iters  elaborated  the  principles  of 
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the  opposite  school,  the  moral  tendencies  of  both  wore  indis- 
putably manifested.  Eveiywhere  the  philosophy  of  sensation 
was  accompanied  by  the  morals  of  interest,  and  the  ideal 
philosophy,  by  an  assertion  of  the  existence  of  a  moral 
faculty,  and  every  influence  that  has  affected  the  prevailing 
theoiy  concerning  the  oi^igin  of  our  ideas,  has  exercised  a 
coiTCsponding  inHuence  upon  the  theories  of  ethics. 

The  gi'eat  movement  of  modern  thought,  of  which  Bacon 
was  at  once  the  liighest  repi-esentative  and  one  of  the  chief 
agents,  has  been  truly  said  to  exhibit  a  striking  resemblance, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  striking  contrast,  to  the  movement  of 
ancient  thought,  whicb  was  eflected  chiefly  by  the  genius  of 
Socrates.  In  the  name  of  utility,  Socrates  diverted  the  in- 
tellect of  antiquity  from  the  fantastic  cosmogonies  with  which 
it  had  long  been  occupied,  t/O  the  study  of  the  moral  nature 
of  man.  In  the  name  of  the  same  utility  Bacon  laboured  to 
divert  the  modem  intellect  from  the  idle  metaphysical  specu- 
lations of  the  schoolmen  to  natural  science,  to  which  newly 
discovered  insti-uments  of  research,  his  own  sounder  method, 
and  a  cluster  of  splendid  intellects,  soon  gave  an  unprece- 
dented impulse.  To  the  indii*ect  influence  of  this  movement, 
perhaps,  even  more  than  to  the  diiect  teaching  of  Gassendi 
and  Locke,  may  be  ascribed  the  gi*eat  ascendency  of  sensa- 
tional philosophy  among  modem  nations,  and  it  is  also  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  most  important  diiierences  between 
ancient  and  modei-n  history.  Among  the  ancients  the  human 
mind  was  chiefly  dii-ected  to  philosophical  speculations,  io 
whicb  the  law  seems  to  be  perpetual  oscillation,  while  among 
the  moderns  it  has  i-ather  tended  towards  physical  science, 
and  towards  inventions,  in  which  the  law  is  perpetual  pro- 
gi-ess.  National  power,  and  in  most  cases  even  national 
indei^endenoe,  implied  among  the  ancients  the  constant  energy 
of  high  intellectual  or  moral  qualities.  When  the  heroism 
or  the  genius  of  the  people  had  i-elaxed,  when  an  enei'vating 
plulo80])hy  or  the  Ia.ssitude  that  often  accompanies  civilisation 
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arrived,  the  whole  edifice  speedily  tottered,  the  sceptra  wm 
transferred  to  another  state,  and  the  same  history  was  elss- 
\\here  reproduced.  A  great  nation  bequeathed  indeed  to  its 
successors  "vrorks  of  transcendent  beauty  in  art  and  literature, 
philosophies  that  could  avail  only  when  the  mind  had  risen 
to  their  level,  examples  that  might  stimulate  the  heroism  oi' 
an  aspiring  people,  warnings  that  might  sometimes  aiTest  it 
on  the  path  to  ruin.  But  all  these  acted  only  through  the 
mind.  In  modern  times,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  put  aside 
religious  influences,  the  principal  causes  of  the  superiority  of 
civilised  men  are  to  be  found  in  inventions  which  when  once 
discovered  c:in  never  pass  away,  and  the  eflects  of  which  are 
in  consequence  in  a  great  measure  removed  from  the  fluctua- 
tions of  moral  life.  The  causes  which  most  disturbed  or 
accelerated  the  normal  progi-ess  of  society  in  antiquity  were 
the  appearance  of  great  men,  in  modem  times  they  have  been 
the  appearance  of  great  inventions.  Printing  has  secured 
the  intellectual  achievements  of  the  past,  and  furnished  a  sure 
guarantee  of  future  progi-ess.  Gunpowder  and  military' 
machinery  have  rendered  the  triumph  of  barbarians  impossi- 
ble. Steam  has  united  nations  in  the  closest  bonds.  Innu- 
merable mechanical  contrivances  have  given  a  decisive  pre- 
ponderance to  that  industrial  element  which  has  coloured  all 
the  developments  of  our  civilisation.  The  leading  character- 
istics of  modern  societies  are  in  consequence  marked  out 
much  more  by  the  triumphs  of  inventive  skill  than  by  the 
sustained  energy  of  moral  causes. 

Now  it  will  appear  evident,  I  think,  to  those  who  reflect 
carefully  upon  their  own  minds,  and  upon  the  com-se  of 
history,  that  these  three  things,  the  study  of  physical  science, 
inventive  skill,  and  industrial  enterprise,  are  connected  in 
such  a  manner,  that  when  in  any  nation  there  is  a  long-sus- 
tained tendency  towards  one,  the  othere  will  naturally  follow. 
This  connection  is  partly  that  of  cause  and  effect,  for  success 
in  either  of  these  branches  facilitates  success  in  the  othei-s  a 
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knowledge  of  natural  laws  being  the  basis  of  many  of  the 
most  important  inventions,  and  being  itself  acquired  by  the 
;iid  of  insti'uments  of  lesearch,  while  industry  is  manifestly 
indebted  to  both.  But  besides  this  connection,  there  is  a 
connection  of  congi-uity.  The  same  cast  or  habit  of  thought 
developes  itself  in  these  three  forms.  They  all  represent  the 
natui-dl  tendencies  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  practical 
as  opposed  to  the  theoretical  mind,  of  the  inductive  or  experi- 
mental as  opposed  to  the  deductive  or  ideal,  of  the  cautious 
and  the  plodding  as  opposed  to  the  imaginative  and  the  am- 
bitious, of  the  mind  that  tends  natui-ally  to  matter  as  opposed 
to  that  which  dwells  natiu-ally  on  ideas.  Among  the  ancients, 
the  distaste  for  physical  science,  which  the  belief  in  the  capri-' 
cious  divine  government  of  all  natui-al  phenomena,  and  the 
distaste  for  industrial  enterprise  which  slavery  produced, 
conspired  to  favour  the  philosophical  tendency,  while  among 
the  moderns  physical  science  and  the  habits  of  industrial  life 
continually  I'eact  upon  one  another. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  intellectual  tendencies 
of  modern  times  are  fai*  superior  to  those  of  antiquity,  both 
in  resj)ect  to  the  material  prosperity  they  effect,  and  to  the 
uninterrupted  progress  they  secure.  Upon  the  other  hand, 
it  is,  I  think,  equally  unquestionable  that  this  superiority  is 
pui-chased  by  the  sacrifice  of  something  of  dignity  and  eleva- 
tion of  character.  It  is  when  the  cultivation  of  mental  and 
moial  qualities  is  deemed  the  primary  object,  when  the  mind 
and  its  interests  are  most  removed  from  the  things  of  sense, 
that  great  chai-actci-s  are  most  fretpient,  and  the  standai'd  of 
lieroism  is  most  high.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  law  oi 
congruity  is  supreme.  The  mind  that  is  concentrated  moai 
on  the  properties  of  matter,  is  i)i-edisposed  to  derive  all  ideas 
from  the  senses,  while  that  which  dwells  naturally  upon  ita 
own  opeiations  inclines  to  an  ideal  philosophy,  and  the  pie- 
vaiUng  system  of  moi'als  depends  largely  upon  the  distinction. 

In  the  next  place,   we  may  observe  that  tlie  practical 
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consequences,  so  far  as  ethics  are  concerned,'  of  the  opposition 
between  the  two  great  schools  of  morals,  are  less  than  might 
be  inferred  from  the  intellectual  chasm  that  separates  them. 
Moralists  grow  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  society,  and  expe- 
rience all  the  common  feelings  of  other  men.  Whatever 
theory  of  the  genesis  of  morals  they  may  form,  they  commonly 
recognise  as  right  the  broad  moral  principles  of  the  world,  and 
they  endeavour — though  I  have  attempted  to  show  not  always 
successfully— to  prove  that  these  principles  may  be  accounted 
for  and  justified  by  their  system.  The  great  practical  differ- 
ence between  the  school  lies,  not  in  the  difference  of  the 
virtues  they  inculcate,  but  in  the  different  degrees  of  promi- 
nence they  assign  to  each,  in  the  different  casts  of  mind  they 
represent  and  promote.  As  Adam  Smith  observed,  a  system 
like  that  of  the  Stoics,  which  makes  self-control  the  ideal  of 
excellence,  is  especially  favourable  to  the  heroic  qualities,  a 
system  like  that  of  Hutcheson,  which  resolves  virtue  into 
benevolence,  to  the  amiable  qualities,  and  utilitarian  systems 
to  the  industrial  virtues.  A  society  in  which  any  one  of 
these  three  forms  of  moral  excellence  is  especially  prominent, 
has  a  natural  tendency  towards  the  corresponding  theory  of 
ethics  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  theory,  when  formed, 
reacts  upon  and  strengthens  the  moral  tendency  that  elicited 
it.  The  Epicureans  and  the  Stoics  can  each  claim  a  great 
historical  fact  in  their  favour.  When  every  other  Greek 
school  modified  or  abandoned  the  teaching  of  its  founder,  the 
disciples  of  Epicurus  at  Athens  preserved  their  hereditary 
faith  unsullied  and  unchanged.^     On  the  other  hand,  in  the 


'  I  make  this  qualification,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  denial  of 
a  moral  nature  in  man  capable  of 
perceiving  the  distinction  between 
duty  and  interest  and  the  rightful 
supremacy  of  the  former,  is  both 
philosophically  and  actually  8ub- 
rersiva  of  natural  theology. 


'  See  the  forcible  passage  in  the 
life  of  Epicurus  by  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius.  So  Mackintosh :  '  It  is  re- 
markable that,  whilo,  of  the  three 
professors  who  sat  in  the  Porch 
from  Zeno  to  Posidonius,  every  one 
either  softened  or  exaggerated  the 
dootrliitis  of  hia  predecessor,  and 
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Roman  empire,  almost  every  great  character,  almost  every 
eflbrt  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  emanated  from  the  ranks  of 
Stoicism,  while  Epicureanism  was  continually  identified  with 
corruption  and  with  tyranny.  The  intuitive  school,  not 
having  a  clear  and  simple  external  standai-d,  has  often  j)roved 
somewhat  Liable  to  assimilate  with  superstition  and  mysticism, 
to  become  fantastic,  unreasoning,  and  unpractical,  while  the 
px-ominence  accorded  to  interest,  and  the  constant  intervention 
of  calculation  in  utilitaiian  systems,  have  a  tendency  to  de- 
press the  ideal,  and  give  a  sordid  and  unheroic  ply  to  the 
chai*acter.  The  fii'st,  dwelling  on  the  moral  initiative,  elevates 
the  tone  and  standard  of  life.  The  second,  revealing  the  in- 
lluence  of  siuTounding  circumstances  upon  character,  leads  to 
the  most  important  practical  reforms. '  Each  school  has  thus 
proved  in  some  sense  at  once  the  coiTective  and  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other.  Each  when  pushed  to  its  extreme  results, 
produces  evils  which  lead  to  the  reappearance  of  its  rival. 
Having  now  considered  at  some  length  the  nature  and 


while  the  beautiful  and  reverend 
philosophy  of  Plato  had  in  his  own 
Academy  degenerated  into  a  scep- 
ticism which  did  not  spare  morality 
itself,  the  system  of  Epicurus  re- 
mained without  change ;  his  disci- 
ples continued  for  ages  to  show 
personal  honour  to  his  memory  in 
a  manner  which  may  seem  unac- 
countable among  those  who  were 
taught  to  measure  propriety  by 
a  calculation  of  palpable  and  out 
ward  asefulness.' — Dissertation  on 
Ethical  Philosophy,  p.  85,  ed.  1836. 
See,  too,  Tennemann  {Manuel  de  la 
Philosophie,  ed.  Cousin,  tome  i.  p. 
211). 

'  ThuB  e.g.  the  magnificent 
chapters  of  Helv6tius  on  the  moral 
eflr>'ct8  of  despotism,  form  one  of 
the  best  modern  contributions  to 
political  ethics.    We  have  a  curiona 


illustration  of  the  emphasis  with 
which  this  school  dwells  on  the 
moral  importance  of  institutions  in 
a  memoir  of  M.  De  Tracy,  0?i  the 
best  Plan  of  National  Ediication, 
which  appeared  first  towards  the 
close  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  was  reprinted  during  the  Re- 
storation. The  author,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  disciples  of  Condillac,  argued 
that  the  most  eflBcient  of  all  ways 
of  educating  a  people  is,  the  esta- 
blishmentof  agood  system  of  police, 
for  the  constant  association  of  the 
ideas  of  crime  and  punishment  in 
the  minds  of  the  masses  is  the  one 
effectual  method  of  creating  moral 
habits,  which  will  continue  to  act 
when  the  fear  of  punishment  is 
removed. 
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tendencies  of  the  tkoories  according  to  which  men  test  and 
classify  their  moral  feelings,  we  may  pass  to  an  examination 
of  the  process  according  to  which  these  feelings  are  developed, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  the  causes  that  lead  societies  to  elevate 
their  moral  standard  and  determine  their  preference  of  some 
particular  kinds  of  vii-tue.  The  observations  I  have  to  offer 
on  this  subject  will  be  of  a  somewhat  miscellaneous  chai-acter, 
but  they  will  all,  I  trust,  tend  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
changes  that  constitute  moral  history,  and  to  fui-nish  us  with 
some  general  principles  which  may  be  applied  in  detail  in  the 
succeeding  chapters. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  high 
organisation  of  society,  the  amiable  and  the  social  vij'tues 
will  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  heroic  and  the  ascetic. 
A  coui-ageous  endurance  of  suffering  is  probably  the  fii"st 
form  of  human  virtue,  the  one  conspicuous  instance  in  savage 
life  of  a  course  of  conduct  opposed  to  natural  impulses,  and 
pursued  through  a  beiief  that  it  is  higher  or  nobler  than  the 
opposite.  In  a  disturbed,  disorganised,  and  warlike  society, 
acts  of  great  courage  and  great  endurance  are  veiy  frequent, 
and  determine  to  a  very  large  extent  the  course  of  events ; 
but  in  proportion  to  the  organisation  of  communities  the 
occasions  for  their  display,  and  theii-  influence  when  displayed, 
are  alike  restricted.  Besides  this  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
civilisation,  the  innumerable  inventions  designed  to  promote 
comfoi-t  and  diminish  pain,  set  the  cuirent  of  society  in  a 
Jii-ection  altogether  different  from  heroism,  and  somewhat 
emasculate,  though  they  refine  and  soften,  the  character. 
Asceticism  again — including  under  this  term,  not  merely  the 
monastic  system,  but  also  all  efforts  to  withdraw  from  the 
world  in  order  to  cultivate  a  high  degi-ee  of  sanctity — belongs 
naturally  to  a  society  which  is  somewhat  rude,  and  in  which 
isolation  is  frequent  and  easy.  When  men  become  united  in 
very  close  bonds  of  co-operation,  when  industrial  enterprise 
beocmes  very  ai-dent,  and  the  prevailing  impulse  is  sti-ongly 
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towards  material  wealth  and  luxurious  enjoymenta,  vii-tue  ia 
resided  chiefly  or  solely  in  the  light  of  the  interests  of 
society,  and  this  tendency  is  still  fiu-ther  strengtliened  by  the 
educational  influence  of  legislation,  ■which  impi-ints  moral 
distinctions  very  deeply  on  the  mind,  but  at  the  same  time 
acciLstoms  men  to  measui'e  them  solely  by  an  external  and 
utilitarian  standard.'  The  first  table  of  the  law  gives  way 
to  the  second.  Good  ia  not  loved  for  itself,  but  as  the  means 
to  an  end.  All  that  vii-tue  which  is  required  to  form  up- 
right and  benevolent  men  is  in  the  highest  degi-ee  useful  to 
society,  bub  the  qualities  which  constitute  a  saintly  or 
spiritual  chai-acter  as  distinguished  from  one  that  is  simply 
moi"al  and  amiable,  have  not  the  same  dii-ect,  uniform  and 
manifest  tendency  to  the  promotion  of  happiness,  and  they 
ai-e   accordingly  little  valued.^      In  savage  Life  the  animal 


'  An  important  intellectual  re 
volution  is  at  present  taking  place 
in  England.  The  ascendency  in 
literary  and  philosophical  questions 
which  belonged  to  the  ■srriters  of 
books  is  manifestly  passing  in  a 
very  great  degree  to  weekly  and 
even  daily  pipers,  ■which  have  long 
been  supreme  in  politics,  and  have 
begun  -vrithin  the  last  ten  years 
systematically  to  treat  ethical  and 
philosophi&il  questions.  From 
thair  immense  circulation,  their 
incontestable  ability  and  the  power 
they  possess  of  continually  reite- 
rating their  distinctive  doctrines, 
from  the  impatience,  too,  of  long 
and  elaborate  ■vvTitings,  which 
newspapers  generate  in  the  public, 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  these 
periodicals  exercise  probably  a 
greater  influence  than  any  other 
productions  of  the  day,  in  forming 
the  ways  of  thinking  of  ordinary 
educated  Englishmen.  The  many 
consecjuences,  good  and  evil,  of  this 
change  it  will  be  the  duty  of  future 


literary  historians  to  trace,  but 
there  is  one  which  is,  I  think, 
much  felt  in  the  sphere  of  ethics. 
An  important  effect  of  these  jour- 
nals has  been  to  evoke  a  large 
amount  of  literary  talent  in  the 
la^svyer  class.  Men  whose  profes- 
sional duties  would  render  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  write  long 
books,  are  quite  capable  of  treating 
philosophical  subjects  in  the  form 
of  short  essays,  and  have  in  fact 
become  conspicuous  in  these  peri- 
odicals. There  has  seldom,  I  think, 
before,  been  a  time  when  la'wyers 
occupied  such  an  important  Ute- 
rary  position  as  at  present,  or  when 
legal  ways  of  thinking  had  so  great 
an  influence  over  English  philoso- 
phy ;  and  this  fact  has  been  emi- 
nently favourable  to  the  progress 
of  utilitarianism. 

'  There  are  some  good  remarks 
on  this  point  in  the  very  striking 
chapter  on  the  present  condition 
of  Christianity  in  Wilberforc*  's 
Practical  View. 

f2 
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nature  being  supreme,  these  higher  qualities  ai'e  itnkni  wn. 
In  a  very  elaboi-ate  material  civilisation  the  prevailing  atmo- 
sphere is  not  favoiu-able  either  to  their  production  or  their 
appreciation.  Theu*  place  has  usually  been  m  an  interme- 
diate stage. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  viitues  that  are  the 
natm-al  product  of  a  cultivated  society.  Independently  of 
all  local  and  special  cu'cumstances,  the  transition  of  men 
from  a  bai'barous  or  semi-civilised  to  a  highly  organised  state 
necessarily  brings  with  it  the  destruction  or  abridgment  of 
the  legitimate  sphere  of  revenge,  by  transfen-iug  the  office  of 
punishment  from  the  wronged  pei'son  to  a  passionless  tribunal 
appointed  by  society ; '  a  growing  substitution  of  pacific  foj 
warlike  occupations,  the  introduction  of  refined  and  intel- 
lectual tastes  which  gradually  displace  amusements  that 
derive  then-  zest  from  their  barbarity,  the  rapid  multiplica- 
tion of  ties  of  connection  between  all  classes  and  nations, 
and  also  the  strengthening  of  the  imagination  by  intellectual 
culture.  This  last  faculty,  considered  as  the  power  of  reali- 
sation, forms  the  chief  tie  between  our  moral  and  intellectual 
natures.  In  order  to  pity  suffering  we  must  realise  it,  and 
the  intensity  of  oiu-  compassion  is  usually  proportioned  to 
the  vividness  of  our  realisation.^  The  most  frightful  catas- 
trophe in  South  Ameiica,  an  eai-thquake,  a  shipwi-eck,  or  a 
battle,  will  elicit  less  compassion  than  the  death  of  a  single 
individual  who  has  been  brought  prominently  before  our  eyes. 
To  this  cause  must  be  chiefly  ascribed  the  extraordinaiy 
measure  of  compassion  usually  bestowed  upon  a  conspicuoiva 


'  See  Reid's  Essays  on  the  Active  but  it  is  not,  I  think,  altogether 

Powers,  iii.  4.  confined  to  that  sphere.    This  ques- 

*  I   say    usually    proportioned,  tion    we    shall    have    occasion    to 

because  it  is,  I  believe,    possible  examine  when  discussing  the  gla- 

for  men  to  realise  intensely  suffer-  diatorial    shows.       Most    cruelty, 

ing,   and  to  derive  pleasui-e  from  however,  springs  from  callousness, 

that  very  fact.     This  is  especially  which  is  simply  dulness  of  imagi- 

the  case   with    vindictive    cruelty,  nation. 
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eondeiiined  crimiiial,  the  affection  and  enthusiasm  that  centre 
npoD  sovereigns,  and  many  of  the  glaring  inconsistencies  of 
our  historical  judgments.  The  recollection  of  some  isolated 
act  of  magnanimity  displayed  by  Alexander  or  Caesar  moves 
us  more  than  the  thought  of  the  30,000  Thebans  whom  the 
Macedonian  sold  as  slaves,  of  the  2,000  prisoners  he  crucified 
at  Tyre,  of  the  1,100,000  men  on  whose  corpses  the  Roman 
rose  to  fame.  Wrapt  in  the  ])ale  winding-sheet  of  genei-al 
termis  the  gi-eatest  tragedies  of  history  evoke  no  vivid  images 
in  our  minds,  and  it  is  only  by  a  gi-eat  effort  of  genius  that 
an  historian  can  galvanise  them  into  life.  The  iiiitation 
displayed  by  the  captive  of  St.  Helena  in  his  bickerings  with 
his  gaoler  affects  most  men  more  than  the  thought  of  the 
nameless  thousands  whom  his  insatiable  egotism  had  hurried  to 
the  grave.  Such  is  the  frailty  of  our  nature  that  we  are  more 
moved  by  the  tears  of  some  captive  princess,  by  some  trifling 
biogi-aphica,l  incident  that  has  floated  down  the  stream  of 
history,  than  by  the  sorrows  of  all  the  countless  multitudes 
who  perished  beneath  the  sword  of  a  Tamerlane,  a  Bajazet, 
or  a  Zenghis  Khan. 

If  our  benevolent  feelings  are  thus  the  slaves  of  our 
imaginations,  if  an  act  of  realisation  is  a  necessary  antecedent 
and  condition  of  compassion,  it  is  obvious  that  any  influence 
that  augments  the  range  and  power  of  tliis  realising  faculty 
is  favourable  to  the  amiable  viitues,  and  it  is  equally  evident 
that  education  has  in  the  highest  degree  this  effect.  To  an 
uneducated  man  all  classes,  nations,  modes  of  thought  and 
existence  foreign  to  his  own  are  unrealised,  while  every  in- 
crease of  knowledge  briugs  with  it  an  inci-ease  of  insight,  and 
therefore  of  sympathy.  But  the  addition  to  his  knowledge 
is  the  smallest  part  of  this  change.  The  realising  faculty  is 
itself  intensified.  Eveiy  book  he  reads,  eveiy  intellectiuil 
exercise  in  which  he  engages,  accustoms  him  to  rise  above  the 
objects  immediately  present  to  Lis  senses,  to  extend  his  reali- 
sations into  new  spheres,  and  reproduce  in  his  imagination 
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the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  characters  of  others,  with  a  vivid- 
ness inconceivable  to  the  savage.  Hence,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  tact  with  which  a  refined  mind  learns  to  discriminate 
and  adapt  itself  to  the  most  delicate  shades  of  feeling,  and 
hence  too  the  sensitive  linmanity  with  which,  in  proportion 
to  their  civilisation,  men  realise  and  recoil  from  cruelty. 

We  have  here,  however,  an  important  distinction  to 
draw.  Under  the  name  cf  cruelty  are  comprised  two  kinds 
of  vice,  altogether  different  in  their  causes  and  in  most  of 
their  consequences.  There  is  the  cruelty  which  springs  from 
callousness  and  brutality,  and  there  is  the  ciiielty  of  vindic- 
tiveness.  The  first  l^elongs  chiefly  to  hard,  dull,  and  some- 
what lethai'gic  characters,  it  appeal's  most  frequently  in 
strong  and  conquering  nations  and  in  temperate  climates, 
and  it  is  due  in  a  very  gi-eat  degi'ee  to  defective  realisation. 
Tlie  second  is  rather  a  feminine  attribute,  it  is  usually  dis- 
played in  opj>ressed  and  suffeiing  communities,  in  passionate 
natures,  and  in  hot  climates.  Great  ^'indictiveness  is  often 
united  with  great  tenderness,  and  great  callousness  with 
great  magnanimity,  but  a  vindictive  nature  is  rarely  magna- 
nimous, and  a  brutal  nature  is  still  more  rarely  tender.  The 
ancient  Romans  exhibited  a  remarkable  combination  of  great 
callousness  and  gi'eat  magnanimity,  while  by  a  curious 
contrast  the  modern  Italian  character  verges  manifestly 
towards  the  opposite  combination.  Both  forms  of  cruelty 
are,  if  I  mistake  not,  diminished  with  advancing  civilisation, 
but  by  diffci-ent  causes  and  in  different  degi-ees.  Callous 
cruelty  disajipears  before  the  sensitiveness  of  a  cultivated 
imagination.  Vindictive  cruelty  is  diminished  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  penal  system  for  private  revenge. 

The  same  intellectual  culture  that  facilitates  the  realisa- 
tion of  suffering,  and  therefore  produces  compassion,  fat;ili- 
tates  also  the  realLsation  of  character  and  opinions,  and 
therefore  produces  charity.  The  great  majority  of  imcharit- 
ablc  judgments  in  the  world  may  be  traced  to  a  deficiency  of 
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unagiuatiou.  Tlie  chief  cause  of  sectaxian  animosity,  ia  the 
iucapucity  of  most  men  to  conceive  hostile  systems  in  the 
light  iu  which  they  ap})ear  to  their  adherents,  and  to  enter 
into  the  enthusiasm  they  inspiie.  The  acquisition  of  tiiis 
power  of  intellectual  sympathy  is  a  common  accompaniment 
of  a  large  and  cultivated  mind,  and  wherever  it  exists,  it 
assuages  the  rancour  of  controversy.  The  severity  of  our 
judgment  of  criminals  is  also  often  excessive,  because  the 
imagination  finds  it  more  easy  to  realise  an  action  than  a 
btate  of  mind.  Any  one  can  conceive  a  lit  of  drmikenness 
or  a  deed  of  violence,  but  few  persons  who  are  by  nature 
very  sober  or  very  calm  can  conceive  the  natural  disposition 
that  predisposes  to  it.  A  good  man  brought  up  among 
all  the  associations  of  virtue  reads  of  some  horrible  crime, 
his  imagination  exhausts  itself  in  depicting  its  circumstances, 
and  he  then  estimates  the  guilt  of  the  criminal,  by  askiu" 
himself,  '  How  guilty  should  /  be,  were  I  to  perpetrate  such 
an  act  ? '  To  realise  with  any  adequacy  the  force  of  a  passion 
we  have  never  experienced,  to  conceive  a  type  of  character 
i-adically  different  from  our  own,  above  all,  to  form  any 
just  appreciation  of  the  lawlessness  and  obtuseness  of  moral 
temperament,  inevitably  generated  by  a  vicious  education, 
refpxires  a  power  of  imagination  which  is  among  the  rarest 
of  human  endowments.  Even  in  judging  our  own  conduct, 
i.hia  feebleness  of  imagination  is  sometimes  shown,  and  an 
old  man  recalling  the  foolish  actions,  but  haviag  lost  the 
power  of  realising  the  feelings,  of  his  youth,  may  be  very 
unjust  to  his  own  past.  That  winch  makes  it  so  difficult 
for  a  man  of  stiong  vicioiis  passions  to  unbosom  himself 
to  a  natuiaUy  virtuous  man,  is  not  so  much  the  vii-tue  as 
the  ignorance  of  the  latter.  It  is  the  conviction  that  he 
cannot  possibly  understand  the  force  of  a  passion  he  has  never 
t'elt.  That  which  alone  renders  tolerable  to  the  mind  the 
thought  of  judgment  by  an  all-pure  Being,  is  the  union  of 
the  attribute  of  omniscience  with  that  of  purity,  for  perfect 
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knowledge  implies  a  perfect  power  of  realisation.  The 
further  our  analysis  extends,  and  the  more  our  realising 
faculties  are  cultivated,  the  more  sensible  we  become  of  the 
uifluence  of  circumstances  both  upon  character  and  upon 
opinions,  and  of  the  exaggerations  of  our  first  estimates  of 
moral  inequalities.  Sti'ong  antipathies  are  thus  gradually 
softened  down.  Men  gain  much  in  charity,  but  they  lose 
something  in  zeal. 

We  may  push,  I  think,  this  vera  of  thought  one  step 
farthei".  Our  imagination,  which  govei-us  our  aifections,  has 
in  its  earlier  and  feebler  stages  little  power  of  grasping  ideas, 
except  in  a  personified  and  concrete  form,  and  the  power  of 
rising  to  abstractions  is  one  of  the  best  measures  of  intellec- 
tual  pi'Ogi'ess.  The  beginning  of  wiiting  is  the  hieroglyphic 
or  symbolical  picture;  the  beginning  of  worship  is  fetishism 
or  idolatry;  the  beginning  of  eIo<iuence  is  pictorial,  sensuous, 
and  metaphorical ;  the  beginning  of  philosophy  is  the  myth. 
The  imagination  in  its  fii'st  stages  concentrates  itself  on 
Individuals ;  gi-adually  by  an  eflbi-t  of  abstraction  it  rises  to 
sin  institution  or  well-defined  organisation ;  it  is  only  at  a 
very  advanced  stage  that  it  can  gi-asp  a  moral  and  intellectual 
principle.  Loyalty,  patriotism,  and  attachment  to  a  cosmo- 
politan cause  are  therefore  tkree  forms  of  moi-al  enthusiasm 
respectively  appropriate  to  three  successive  stages  of  mental 
progress,  and  they  have,  I  think,  a  certain  analogy  to  idola- 
trous worship,  church  feeling,  and  moral  culture,  which  are 
the  centi-al  ideas  of  three  stages  of  religious  history. 

The  reader  will  readily  understand  that  generalisations 
of  this  kind  can  pretend  to  nothing  more  than  an  approxi- 
mate truth.  Our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  moral  progress 
is  like  that  of  the  laws  of  climate.  Wo  lay  down  general 
rales  about  the  temperatm-e  to  be  expected  as  we  approach  or 
recede  from  the  equator,  and  experience  shows  that  they  are 
substantially  correct ;  but  yet  an  elevated  plain,  or  a  chain 
of  mountains,  or  the  neighboiu-hood  of  the  sea,  will  often  in 
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some  de^n^-ec  derange  our  calculations.  So,  too,  in  the  kistory 
of  moi'al  changes,  innumerable  special  agencies,  such  as 
religious  or  political  institutions,  geogi'aphical  conditions,  tra- 
ditions, antipathies,  and  affinities,  exercise  a  certain  retarding, 
accelerating,  or  deflecting  influence,  and  somewhat  modify 
the  normal  progress.  The  proposition  for  which  I  am  con- 
tending is  simply  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  natiu-al 
history  of  morals,  a  defined  and  regular  order,  in  which  our 
moi'al  feeUngs  are  unfolded ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  there 
are  cei-tain  gi'oups  of  virtues  which  spiing  spontaneously  out 
of  the  circumstances  and  mental  conditions  of  an  uncivilised 
people,  and  that  there  are  others  which  are  the  normal  and 
appropiiate  products  of  civilisation.  The  vh'tues  of  uncivi- 
lised men  are  recognised  as  vii-tues  by  civilised  men,  but  they 
are  neither  exhibited  in  the  .same  perfection,  nor  given  the 
same  position  in  the  scale  of  duties.  Of  these  moral  changes 
none  are  more  obvious  than  the  gradual  decadence  of  heroism 
both  active  and  pa.ssive,  the  increase  of  compassion  and  of 
charity,  and  the  transition  from  the  enthusiasm  of  loyalty  to 
those  of  i^atriotism  and  Uberty. 

Another  form  of  viitue  which  usually  increases  with  civi- 
lisation is  veracity,  a  tenn  which  mast  be  regarded  as  in- 
cluding something  more  than  the  simple  avoidance  of  direct 
falsehood.  In  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  it  is  readily 
understood  that  a  man  is  ofiending  against  truth,  not  only 
when  he  utters  a  deliberate  falsehood,  but  also  when  in  his 
statement  of  a  case  he  suppresses  or  endeavours  to  conceal 
essential  facts,  oi*  makes  positive  a.ssertions  without  having 
conscientiously  verified  their  gi-ounds.  The  earliest  form  in 
which  the  duty  of  veracity  is  enforced  is  probably  the  obser- 
vance of  vows,  wliich  occupy  a  po.sition  of  much  prominence 
in  youthful  religions.  With  the  subsequent  progress  of  civi- 
lisation, we  find  the  successive  inculcation  of  three  forma  of 
veracity,  which  may  be  termed  respectively  industrial,  politi- 
cal,  and    philcsophical.       By   the   first   I    undei-stand    that 
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accuracy  of  statement  or  fidelity  to  engagemente  ■which  is  com- 
monly meant  when  we  speak  of  a  truthful  man.  Though  in 
some  casej;  sustained  by  the  strong  sense  of  honour  -wbicli 
accompanies  a  military  spirit,  tliis  form  of  veracity  is  usually 
the  special  virtue  of  an  industrial  nation,  for  although  indus- 
trial enterprise  affords  great  temptations  to  deception,  mutual 
confidence,  and  therefore  strict  truthfulness,  are  in  these 
occupations  so  ti-anscendently  important  that  they  acquire 
in  the  minds  of  men  a  value  they  had  never  before  possessed. 
Veracity  becomes  the  first  virtue  in  the  moral  type,  and  no 
character  is  regarded  with  any  kind  of  approbation  in  which 
it  is  wanting.  It  is  made  more  than  any  other  the  test  dis- 
tinguishing a  good  from  a  bad  man.  We  accordingly  find 
that  even  where  the  impositions  of  trade  are  very  numerous, 
the  supreme  excellence  of  veiacity  is  cordially  admitted  in 
theory,  and  it  is  one  of  the  first  vb-tues  that  every  man  as- 
piring to  moral  excellence  endeavours  to  cultivate.  Thi? 
constitutes  proliably  the  cliief  moral  superiority  of  nations 
pervaded  by  a  strong  industrial  spirit  over  nations  like  the 
Italians,  the  Spaniards,  or  the  Iiish,  among  whom  that  spirit 
is  wanting.  Tlie  usual  characteristic  of  the  latter  nations  is  a 
certain  laxity  or  instability  of  character,  a  proneness  to  ex- 
aggeration, a  want  of  tn:thfulness  in  little  things,  an  infidelity 
to  engagements  from  which  an  Englishman,  educated  in  the 
habits  of  industrial  life,  readily  infers  a  complete  absence  of 
moral  principle.  But  a  larger  philosophy  and  a  deeper  ex- 
perience dispel  his  error.  He  finds  that  where  the  industrial 
spirit  lias  not  penetrated,  truthfulness  rarely  occupies  in  the 
popular  mind  the  same  prominent  position  in  the  catalogTie 
of  virtues.  It  is  not  reckoned  among  the  fundamentals  of 
morality,  and  it  is  possible  and  even  common  to  find  in  these 
nations — what  would  Ije  scarcely  possible  in  an  industrial 
society — men  who  are  habitually  dishonest  and  imtrutlrful  in 
small  things,  and  whose  lives  are  nevertheless  influenced  by 
a  deep  religious  feeling,  and  adorned  by  the  consistent  prac- 
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iice  of  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  most  painful  virtues. 
Trust  in  Providence,  content  and  resignation  in  extreme 
poverty  and  sufiering,  the  most  genuine  amiability  and  the 
most  sincere  readiness  to  assist  their  brethren,  an  adherence 
to  their  religious  opinions  which  no  persecutions  and  no 
bribes  can  shake,  a  capacity  for  heroic,  transcendent,  and 
prolonged  self-sacriiice,  may  be  found  in  some  nations  in  men 
who  are  habitual  liars  and  habitual  cheats. 

The  promotion  of  industrial  veracity  is  probably  the  single 
form  in  which  the  growth  of  manufactures  exercises  a  favour- 
able influence  upon  morals.     It  is  possible,  however,  for  this 
virtue  to  exist  in  great  perfection  without  any  corresponding 
gro\vth  of  poKtical  veracity,  or  in  other  words,  of  that  spirit 
of  impai-tiality  which  in  mattei-s  of  conti-oversy  desires  that 
all  opinions,  arguments,  and  facts  should  be  fully  and  fairly 
stated.     This  habit  of  what  is  commonly  termed  '  fair  play ' 
is  especially  the  characteristic  of  free  communities,  and  it  is 
pre-eminently  fostered  by  political  life.     The  practice  of  de- 
bate creates  a  sense  of  the  injustice  of  suppressing  one  side 
of  a  case,  which  gi-adually  extends  through  all  forms  of  in 
teUectual  life,  and  becomes  an  essential  element  in  the  national 
character.     But  beyond  all  this  there  is  a  still  higher  form  of 
intellectual   virtue.       By  enlarged   intellectual   culture,  es- 
pecially by  philosophic  studies,  men  come  at  last  to  pursue 
truth  for  its  own  sake,  to  esteem  it  a  duty  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  party  spirit,  prejudices,  and  passion,  and 
through  love  of  truth  to  cultivate  a  judicial  spirit  in  contro- 
versy.    They  aspii-e  to  the  intellect  not  of  a  sectarian  but  of 
a  philosopher,  to  the  intellect  not  of  a  paitisan  but  of  a  states- 
man. 

Of  these  three  forms  of  a  truthful  spirit  the  two  last  may 
be  said  to  belong  exclusively  to  a  highly  civilised  society. 
The  last  especially  can  hai-dly  be  attained  by  any  but  a  cul- 
tivated mind,  and  is  one  of  the  latest  flowers  of  virtue  that 
bloom  in  the  human  heart.     The  irrowth.  however,  both  of 
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political  and  philosophical  veracity  has  been  unnaturally  r© 
tarded  by  the  opposition  of  theologians,  who  made  it  during 
many  centurias  a  main  object  of  their  policy  to  suppress  all 
writings  that  were  opposed  to  their  views,  and  who,  when 
this  power  had  escaped  their  grasp,  proceeded  to  discourage 
in  every  way  impartiality  of  mind  and  judgment,  and  to 
associate  it  with  the  notion  of  sin. 

To  the  observations  I  have  already  made  concerning  the 
moral  effects  of  industrial  life,  I  shall  at  present  add  but 
two.  Tlie  first  is  that  an  industrial  spirit  creates  two  wholly 
different  types  of  character — a  thrifty  character  and  a  specu 
lating  character.  Both  types  gi'ow  out  of  a  strong  sense  of 
the  value  and  a  strong  desii-e  for  the  attainment  of  material 
comforts,  but  they  are  profoundly  different  both  in  their 
virtues  and  their  vices.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  one 
type  is  caution,  that  of  the  other  enterprise.  Thriftiness  is 
one  of  the  best  regulators  of  life.  It  produces  order,  sobriety, 
moderation,  self-restraint,  patient  industry,  and  all  that  cast 
of  vii-tues  which  is  designated  by  the  term  respectability ; 
but  it  has  also  a  tendency  to  form  contracted  and  ungenerous 
natures,  incapable  of  enthusiasm  or  Lively  sympathy.  The 
Bpeculating  character,  on  the  other  hand,  is  restless,  fiery,  and 
uncertain,  very  liable  to  fall  into  great  and  conspicuous  vices, 
impatient  of  routine,  but  by  no  means  unfavourable  to  strong 
feelings,  to  gi-eat  generosity  or  resolution.  Which  of  these 
two  forms  the  industrial  spii-it  assumes  depends  upon  local 
circumstances.  Thriftiness  flouiishes  chiefly  among  men 
placed  outside  the  gi-eat  stream  of  commerce,  and  in  positions 
where  wealth  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  slow  and  steady  in- 
dustry, while  the  speculating  character  is  most  common  in 
the  great  centres  of  enterprise  and  of  wealth. 

In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  remai'ked  that  industiial 
habits  bring  forethought  into  a  new  position  in  the  moral 
type.     In  early  stages  of  theological  belief,  men  regarding 
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every  incident  that  happens  to  them  as  the  result  of  a  special 
divine  decree,  sometimes  esteem  it  a  test  of  faith  and  a  form 
of  dxitj  to  take  no  precautions  for  the  future,  but  to  leave 
questions  of  food  and  clothing  to  Providential  interposition. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  an  industrial  civilisation,  prudent 
forethought  is  regai-ded  not  simply  as  lawful,  but  as  a  duty, 
and  a  duty  of  the  very  highest  order.  A  good  man  of  the 
mdustrial  type  deems  it  a  duty  not  to  marry  till  he  has  en- 
sured the  maintenance  of  a  possible  family  ;  if  he  possesses 
children,  he  regulates  his  expenses  not  simply  by  the  relation 
of  his  income  to  his  immediate  wants,  but  with  a  constant 
view  to  the  education  of  his  sons,  to  the  portioning  of  his 
daughters,  to  the  future  necessities  and  careers  of  each  mem- 
ber of  his  family.  Constant  forethought  is  the  guiding 
principle  of  his  whole  life.  No  single  circumstance  is  re- 
garded as  a  better  test  of  the  civilisation  of  a  people  than  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  diffiised  among  them.  The  old  doctrine 
virtually  disappears,  and  is  interpreted  to  mean  nothing 
more  than  that  we  should  accept  with  resignation  what  no 
efforts  and  no  forethought  could  avert. 

This  change  is  but  one  of  several  influences  which,  as 
civilisation  advances,  diminish  the  spirit  of  reverence  among 
mankind.  Reverence  is  one  of  those  feelings  which,  in 
utilitarian  systems,  would  occupy  at  best  a  veiy  ambiguous 
position  ;  for  it  is  extremely  questionable  whether  the  gi-eat 
evils  that  have  grown  out  of  it  in  the  form  of  religious  super- 
stition and  political  servitude  have  not  made  it  a  source  of 
more  unhappiness  than  happiness.  Yet,  however  doubtful 
may  be  its  position  if  estimated  by  its  bearing  on  happiness 
and  on  progress,  there  are  few  persons  who  are  not  conscious 
that  no  character  can  attain  a  supreme  degree  of  excellence 
in  which  a  reverential  spirit  is  wanting.  Of  all  the  forms  of 
moral  goodness  it  is  that  to  which  the  epithet  beautiful  may 
be  most  emphatically  applied.     Yet  the  habits  of  advancing 
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civilisation  ai-e,  if  I  mistake  not,  on  the  whole  ioiiiLLcal  to  its 
growth.  For  reverence  grows  out  of  a  sense  of  constant 
dependence.  It  is  fostei-ed  by  that  condition  of  reHgions 
thought  in  which  men  believe  that  each  incident  that  befalls 
them  is  directly  and  si)ecially  ordained,  and  when  every 
event  is  therefore  fraught  with  a  moral  import.  It  is  fostered 
by  that  condition  of  scientific  knowledge  in  which  every  por- 
tentous natural  phenomenon  is  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  a 
direct  divine  interposition,  and  awakens  in  consequence  emo- 
tions of  humility  and  awe.  It  is  fostered  in  that  stage  of 
political  life  when  loyalty  or  reverence  for  the  sovereign  is 
the  dominating  passion,  when  an  ai'istocracy,  branching  foiih 
from  the  throne,  spreads  habits  of  deference  and  subordina- 
tion  thi'ough  every  village,  when  a  revolutionary,  a  demociatic, 
and  a  sceptical  spirit  ai-e  alike  unknown.  Every  great  change, 
either  of  beUef  or  of  ciicumstances,  brings  with  it  a  change 
of  emotions.  The  self-assertion  of  liberty,  the  levelling  of 
iemocracy,  the  dissecting-knife  of  criticism,  the  economical 
revolutions  that  reduce  the  relations  of  classes  to  simple  con- 
tiacts,  the  agglomeration  of  population,  and  the  facilities  of 
locomotion  that  sever  so  many  ancient  ties,  ai'e  all  incompati- 
ble with  the  type  of  virtue  which  existed  before  the  power 
of  tradition  was  broken,  and  when  the  chastity  of  faith  was 
vet  unstained.  Benevolence,  uprightness,  enterprise,  intel- 
lectual honesty,  a  love  of  freedom,  and  a  hatred  of  supei-stitiop 
are  growiag  around  us,  but  we  look  in  vain  for  that  mosf 
Iteautiful  character  of  the  past,  so  distrustful  of  self,  and  sc 
trustful  of  othei-s,  so  simple,  so  modest,  and  so  devout,  whicli 
even  when,  Ixion-Uke,  it  bestowed  its  affections  upon  a  cloud, 
made  its  vei-y  illusions  the  source  of  some  of  the  purest 
vii-tues  of  our  nature.  In  a  few  minds,  the  contemplation 
of  the  sublime  order  of  nature  prodtices  a  reverential  feeling, 
but  to  the  great  majoiity  of  mankind  it  is  an  incontestable 
though  moui-nful  fact,  that  the  discovery  of  contixjlUng  and 
ojachanging  law  deprives  phenomena  of  theu"  moral  signifi- 
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cance,  and  nearly  all  the  social  and  political  spheres  in  ■'S'hich 
reverence  "was  fostered  have  passed  away.  Its  most  beautiful 
displays  are  not  in  nations  like  the  Americans  or  the  modern 
French,  who  have  thrown  themselves  most  fully  into  the 
tendencies  of  the  age,  hut  rather  in  secluded  regions  like 
Styria  or  the  Tyrol.  Its  artistic  expression  is  found  in  no 
work  of  modem  genius,  but  in  the  mediaeval  cathedral,  which, 
mellowed  but  not  impaired  by  time,  still  gazes  on  us  in  its 
deathless  Ivauty  through  the  centuries  of  the  past.  A  super- 
stitious age,  like  every  other  phase  of  human  history,  has  its 
distinctive  virtiies,  which  must  necessarily  decline  before  a 
new  stage  of  progress  can  be  attained. 

The  virtues  and  vices  growing  out  of  the  relation  between 
the  sexes  are  difficult  to  treat  in  general  terms,  both  on 
account  of  the  obvious  delicacy  of  the  subject,  and  also  be- 
cause their  natural  history  is  exti*emely  obscured  by  special 
causes.  In  the  moral  evolutions  we  have  as  yet  examined, 
the  normal  influences  are  most  powerful,  and  the  importance 
of  derano-ing  and  modifying  circumstances  is  altogether  sub- 
sidiary. The  expansion  of  the  amiable  virtues,  the  decline  of 
heroism  and  loyalty,  and  the  growth  of  industrial  habits 
spring  out  of  changes  which  necessarily  take  place  under 
almost  all  forms  of  civilisation, ^  and  the  broad  features  of  the 
movement  are  therefore  in  almost  all  nations  substantially 
the  same.  But  in  the  history  of  sensuality,  special  causes, 
«5uch  as  slavery,  religious  doctrines,  or  laws  affecting  marriage, 
have  been  the  most  powerful  agents.  The  immense  changa*' 
effected  in  this  field  by  the  Chi-Lstian  religion  I  shall  hereafter 
examine.  In  the  present  chapter  I  shall  content  myself  with 
two  or  three  very  general  remarks  relating  to  the  nature  of 
the  vice,  and  to  the  effect  of  different  stages  of  civilisation 
npon  its  progress. 

'  The  principal  exception  being     prevents  the  growth  of  industrial 
■where    slavery,    coexisting     with     habits, 
advanced    civilisation,   retards   or 
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Thera  are,  I  conceive,  few  greater  fallacies  than  are  in- 
volved iii  the  method  so  popular  among  modem  writei-s  of 
judging  the  immorality  of  a  nation  by  its  statistics  of  illegiti- 
mate bii-ths.  Independently  of  the  obvioiis  defect  of  this 
method  in  excluding  simple  prostitution  from  our  comparison, 
it  altogether  neglects  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  illegiti- 
mate births  ai'ise  from  causes  totally  different  from  the  great 
violence  of  the  passions.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  notion 
prevailing  in  many  country  districts  of  England,  that  the, 
marriage  ceremony  has  a  retrospective  Aortue,  cancelling 
previous  immorality ;  and  such  too  is  the  custom  so  general 
among  some  classes  on  the  Continent  of  forming  permanent 
connections  without  the  sanction  either  of  a  legal  or  a  re- 
ligious ceremony.  However  deeply  such  facts  may  be  repre- 
hended and  deplored,  it  would  be  obviously  absurd  to  infer 
fi-om  them  that  the  nations  in  which  they  are  most  promi- 
nent are  most  conspicuous  for  the  uncontrolled  violence  of 
their  sensual  passions.  In  Sweden,  which  long  ranked 
among  the  lowest  in  the  moral  scale,  if  measured  by  the 
number  of  illegitimate  births,  the  chief  cause  appears  to 
have  been  the  difficixlties  with  which  legislators  surrounded 
marriage.'  Even  in  displays  of  actual  and  violent  passion, 
there  are  distinctions  to  be  diuwn  which  statistics  are  wholly 
unable  to  reach.  ITie  coarse,  cynical,  and  ostentatioiis  sensu- 
ality which  foims  the  most  repulsive  feature  of  the  French 
character,  the  dreamy,  languid,  and  aesthetical  sensuality  ot* 
the  Spaniard  or  the  Italian,  the  furtive  and  retiring  sensuality 
of  some  noithem  nations,  though  all  forms  of  the  same  vice, 
are  widely  different  feelings,  and  exercise  widely  different 
effects  upon  the  prevailing  disposition. 

In  addition  to  the  veiy  important  influence  upon  public 
morals  which    climate,  I    think,   undoubtedly   exercises   ia 


'  See   Mr.   Laing's    Travels   in     to   have  had   a  similar   effect   is 
Sweden.     A    similar  cause  us  said     Bavaria. 
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Etimulftting  or  allaying  the  passions,  it  has  a  powerful  indi- 
rect action  upon  the  position,  character,  and  tastes  of  women, 
by  determining  the  prevalence  of  indoor  or  out-of-door  life, 
and  also  the  classes  among  whom  the  gift  of  heauty  is  diffxrsed. 
In  northern  countries  the  prevailing  cast  of  beauty  dependh 
leather  on  colour  than  on  form.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  fresh- 
ness and  delicacy  of  complexion  which  severe  laboiu"  and 
constant  exposure  necessarily  destroy,  and  which  is  therefore 
rarely  found  in  the  highest  perfection  among  the  very  poor. 
But  the  southern  type  is  essentially  democratic.  The  fierce 
rays  of  the  sun  only  mellow  and  mature  its  charms.  Its 
most  perfect  examples  may  be  found  in  the  hovel  as  in  the 
palace,  and  the  efiects  of  this  diflFusion  of  beauty  may  be 
traced  both  in  the  manners  and  the  morals  of  the  people. 

It  is  probable  that  the  observance  of  this  form  of  virtue 
is  natui"ally  most  strict  in  a  rude  and  semi-civilised  but  not 
barbarous  people,  and  that  a  very  refined  civilisation  is  not 
often  favourable  to  its  growth.  Sensuality  is  the  vice  of 
young  men  and  of  old  nations.  A  languid  epicureanism  is 
the  normal  condition  of  nations  which  have  attained  a  high 
intellectual  or  social  civilisation,  but  which,  through  political 
causes,  have  no  adequate  sphere  for  the  exertion  of  their 
energies.  The  temptation  arising  from  the  gi-eat  wealth  of 
some,  and  from  the  feverish  longing  for  luxury  and  exciting 
pleasur(is  in  others,  which  exists  in  all  large  towns,  has  been 
pecvdiarly  fatal  to  female  vii'tue,  and  the  whole  tendency  of 
the  public  amusements  of  civilisation  is  in  the  same  direction 
The  rude  combats  which  form  the  chief  enjoyments  of  bai*- 
barians  produce  cruelty.  The  dramatic  and  ai-tistic  tastes 
and  the  social  habits  of  refined  men  produce  sensuality. 
Education  raises  many  poor  women  to  a  stage  of  refinement 
that  makes  them  suitable  companions  for  men  of  a  higher 
lank,  and  not  suitable  for  those  of  theii*  own.  Industrial 
piu-suits  have,  indeed,  a  favoiu-able  influence  in  promoting 
habits  of  self-restraint,  and  especially  in  checking  the  licence 
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of  military  life ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  greatly  increa.se 
temptation  by  encouraging  postponement  of  mairiage,  and  in 
communities,  even  more  than  in  individuals,  moral  inequali- 
ties are  much  more  due  to  differences  of  temptation  than  to 
differences  of  self-restraint.  In  large  bodies  of  men  a  consider  • 
able  increase  of  temptation  always  brings  with  it  an  increase, 
though  not  necessarily  a  proportionate  increase,  of  vice. 
Among  the  checks  on  excessive  miiltiplication,  the  historical 
influence  of  voluntary  continence  has  been,  it  must  be  feared, 
very  small.  Physical  and  moral  evils  have  alone  been  deci- 
sive, and  as  these  form  the  two  opposite  weights,  we  unhappily 
very  frequently  find  that  the  diminution  of  the  one  has  been 
followed  by  the  increase  of  the  other.  The  nearly  \iniversal 
CTistom  of  early  marri.nges  among  the  Irish  peasantry  has 
alone  rendered  possible  that  high  standard  of  female  chastity, 
that  intense  and  jealous  sensitiveness  respecting  female 
honour,  for  which,  among  many  failings  and  some  vices,  the 
Irish  poor  have  long  been  pre-eminent  in  Europe  ;  but  these 
very  maiTiages  are  the  most  conspicuous  proofs  of  the  national 
improvidence,  and  one  of  the  most  fatal  obstacles  to  indus- 
trial prosperity.  Had  the  IrLsh  peasants  been  less  chaste, 
they  would  have  been  more  prosperous.  Had  that  fearful 
famine,  which  in  the  present  century  dasolated  the  land, 
fallen  upon  a  people  who  thought  more  of  accumulating  sub- 
sistence than  of  avoiding  sin,  multitudes  might  now  be  living 
who  perished  by  literal  starvation  on  the  dreary  hills  of 
Limerick  or  Skibbereen. 

The  example  of  Ireland  furnishes  us,  however,  with  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  influence  of 
a  moral  feeling  may  act  beyond  the  circumstances  that  gave 
it  birth.  There  is  no  fact  in  Irish  history  more  singular  than 
the  complete,  and,  I  believe,  unparalleled  absence  among  tho 
Irish  priesthood  of  those  moral  scandals  which  in  every  con- 
tinental country  occasionally  prove  the  danger  of  vows  of 
celibacy.     The  unsuspected  ]>urity  of  the  Iiish  priests  in  this 
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respect  is  the  moi-e  remarkable,  because,  the  government  of 
the  country  being  Protestant,  thei-e  is  no  special  inquisitorial 
legislation  to  ensure  it,  because  of  the  almost  unbounded  in- 
tluence  of  the  clergy  over  their  pai-ishioners,  and  also  because 
if  any  just  cause  of  suspicion  existed,  in  the  fierce  sectarianism 
of  Irish  pubHc  opinion,  it  would  assui-edly  be  magnified. 
Considerations  of  climate  are  quite  inadequate  to  explain 
this  fact ;  but  the  chief  cause  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  obvious. 
The  habit  of  marrying  at  the  first  development  of  the  pas- 
sions has  produced  among  the  Iidsh  peasantry,  from  whom  the 
priests  for  the  most  part  spring,  an  extremely  strong  feeling 
of  the  iniquity  of  iiTegular  sexual  indulgence,  which  retains 
its  power  even  over  those  who  are  boimd  to  pei'petual  ceHbacy. 
It  will  appear  evident  from  the  foregoing  considerations 
that,  while  the  essential  natui-e  of  vii-tue  and  vice  is  un- 
altered, there  is  a  perpetual,  and  in  some  branches  an  orderly 
and  necessary  change,  as  society  advances,  both  in  the  pro- 
portionate value  attached  to  different  vii-tues  in  theory,  and 
in  the  pei-fection  in  which  they  are  realised  in  practice.  It 
will  appear  too  that,  while  there  may  be  in  societies  such  a 
thing  as  moral  improvement,  there  is  rarely  or  never,  on  a 
large  scale,  such  a  thing  as  unmixed  improvement.  We  may 
gain  more  than  we  lose,  but  we  always  lose  something. 
There  are  virtues  which  ai-e  continually  dying  away  with  ad- 
vancing civilisation,  and  even  the  lowest  stage  possesses  its 
distinctive  excellence.  There  is  no  spectacle  more  piteous  or 
more  hoirible  to  a  good  man  than  that  of  an  oppressed 
nationality  writhing  in  anguish  beneath  a  tyrant's  yoke ;  but 
there  is  no  condition  in  which  passionate,  unquestioning  self- 
Baciifice  and  heroic  courage,  and  the  true  sentiment  of 
fraternity  ai*e  more  gi-andly  elicited,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  triumph  of  liberty  will  in  these  forms  not  only  lessen  the 
moral  performances,  but  even  weaken  the  moral  capacities  ot 
mankind.  War  is,  no  doubt,  a  fearful  evil,  but  it  is  the  seed- 
plot  of  magnanimous  virtues,  which  in  a  pacific  age  mu.^t 
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witiier  and  decay.  Even  the  gambling-table  fosters  among 
its  more  skilful  votaries  a  kind  of  moral  nerve,  a  capacity  for 
bearing  losses  with  calmness,  and  controlling  the  force  of 
the  desires,  which  is  scarcely  exhibited  in  equal  perfection  in 
any  other  sphere. 

There  is  still  so  great  a  diversity  of  civilisation  in 
existing  nations  that  traversing  ti'acts  of  space  is  almost 
like  traversing  tracts  of  time,  for  it  brings  us  in  contact  with 
living  representatives  of  nearly  every  phjise  of  past  civilisa- 
tion. But  these  differences  are  i-apidly  disap{)eai'ing  before 
the  unparalleled  diffusion  and  simplification  of  knowledge, 
the  still  more  amazing  progress  in  means  of  locomotion,  and 
the  political  and  military  causes  that  are  manifestly  con- 
verting Europe  into  a  federation  of  vast  centralised  and 
democratic  States.  Even  to  those  who  believe  that  the 
leading  changes  are  on  the  whole  beneficial,  there  is  much 
that  is  melancholy  in  this  revolution.  Those  small  States 
which  will  soon  have  disappeared  from  the  map  of  Europe, 
besides  their  vast  superiority  to  most  great  empires  in  finan- 
cial prosperity,  in  the  material  well-being  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  in  many  cases  in  political  liberty,  pacific  tastes,  and 
intellectual  progress,  form  one  of  the  chief  refuges  of  that 
spirit  of  content,  repose,  and  retrospective  reverence  which 
is  pre-eminently  wanting  in  modem  civilisation,  and  their 
security  is  in  eveiy  age  one  of  the  least  equivocal  measures 
of  international  morality.  The  monastic  system,  however 
pernicious  when  enlarged  to  excess,  has  undoubtedly  contri- 
buted to  the  happiness  of  the  world,  by  supplying  an  asylum 
especially  suited  to  a  certain  type  of  character ;  and  that 
vindictive  and  shoi-t-sighted  revolution  which  is  extirpating 
it  from  Europe  is  destroying  one  of  the  best  correctives  of  the 
excessive  industrialism  of  onv  age.  It  is  for  the  advantage  of 
a  nation  that  it  should  attain  the  most  advanced  existing 
type  of  progress,  but  it  i.s  extremely  questionable  whether  it 
is  for  the  advantage  of  the  community  at  large  that  all  nation* 
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Rhould  attain  the  same  tyj^e,  even  when  it  is  the  most  ad- 
vanced. The  influence  of  very  various  circumstances  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  perfect  moral  development.  Hence, 
one  of  the  great  political  advantages  of  class  representation, 
which  brings  within  the  i-ange  of  politics  a  far  greater  variety 
both  of  capacities  and  moral  qualities  than  can  be  exhibited 
when  one  class  has  an  exclusive  or  overwhelmingly  prepon- 
derating influence,  and  also  of  heterogeneous  empires,  in 
which  diflerent  degrees  of  civilisation  produce  different  kinds 
of  excellence  which  raact  iipon  and  complete  one  another.  In 
the  rude  work  of  India  and  Axistralia  a  type  of  character 
is  formed  which  England  could  ill  aSbrd  to  lose. 

The  remai-ks  I  have  now  made  will  be  sufficient,  I  hope, 
to  throw  some  light  upon  those  great  questions  concerning 
the  relations  of  intellectual  and  moral  progress  which  have 
of  late  years  attracted  so  large  an  amount  of  attention.  It 
has  been  contended  that  the  historian  of  human  progress 
should  concentrate  his  attention  exclusively  on  the  intellec- 
tual elements ;  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  moral  history, 
morals  being  essentially  stationary,  and  the  rudest  barbarians 
being  in  this  respect  as  far  advanced  as  ourselves.  In 
opposition  to  this  view,  1  have  maintained  that  while  what 
may  be  termed  the  primal  elements  of  morals  are  unaltered, 
there  is  a  perpetual  change  in  the  standard  which  is  exacted, 
and  also  in  the  relative  value  attached  to  pai-ticular  virtues, 
and  that  these  changes  constitute  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  general  history.  It  has  been  contended  by  other 
writers  that,  although  such  changes  do  take  place,  and 
iilthough  they  play  an  extiemely  gi*eat  part  in  the  world, 
they  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  intellectual  causes, 
changes  in  knowledge  producing  changes  in  morals.  In  thia 
view,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  some  truth,  but  it  can  only, 
I  think,  be  accepted  with  gi-eat  quaUfication.  It  is  one  of  the 
plainest  of  facts  that  neither  the  individuals  nor  the  ages 
most  distinguished  for  intellectual  achievements  have  been 
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most  distinguished  for  moral  excellence,  and  that  a  high 
intellectual  and  material  civilisation  has  often  coexisted 
with  much  depiavity.  In  some  respects  the  conditions  of 
intellectual  gi-owth  are  not  favoui-able  to  moral  growth. 
The  agglomemtion  of  men  in  gi-eat  cities — which  are  always 
the  centres  of  progi'ess  and  enlightenment — is  one  of  the 
most  important  causes  of  material  and  intellectual  advance  : 
but  great  towns  are  the  peculiar  seed-plots  of  vice,  and  it  is 
extremely  questionable  whether  they  produce  any  special  and 
equivalent  effloi-escence  of  virtue,  for  even  the  social  vii-tues 
are  probably  more  cultivated  in  small  populations,  where 
men  Live  in  more  intimate  relations.  Many  of  the  most 
splendid  outbursts  of  moral  enthusiasm  may  be  traced  to  an 
overwhelming  force  of  conviction  rarely  found  in  very  culti- 
vated minds,  which  are  keenly  sensible  to  possibilities  of 
error,  conflicting  argiunents,  and  qualifying  circumstances. 
Civilisation  has  on  the  whole  been  more  successful  in  repress- 
ing crime  than  ia  repressing  vice.  It  is  very  favourable  to 
the  gentler,  charitable,  and  social  virtues,  and,  where  slavery 
does  not  exist,  to  the  industrial  virtues,  and  it  is  the  especial 
nurse  of  the  intellectual  virtues;  but  it  is  in  general  not 
equally  favourable  to  the  production  of  self-sacrifice,  enthu- 
siasm, reverence,  or  chastity. 

The  moral  changes,  however,  which  are  effected  by  civili- 
sation may  ultimately  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  intellectual  causes, 
for  these  lie  at  the  root  of  the  whole  structui-e  of  civilised 
Hfe,  Sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  intellectual  causes  act 
dii'ectly,  but  more  frequently  they  have  only  an  indirect  in- 
fluence, producing  habits  of  life  which  iu  their  turn  produce 
new  conceptions  of  duty.  The  moi-als  of  men  aie  moi-e  go- 
verned by  their  pui-stiits  than  by  theii'  opinions.  A  type  of 
virtue  is  fii'st  foi-med  by  circumstances,  and  men  afterwai-ds 
make  it  the  model  npon  which  their  theories  are  framed. 
ITius  geogi-aphical  or  other  cii-cumstances,  that  make  one 
oation  military  and  another  industrial,  will  produce  in  each 
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a  realised  type  of  excellence,  and  corTe=!ponding  conceptions 
about  the  relatiye  importance  of  different  virtues  widely 
different  from  those  which  are  produced  in  the  other,  and 
this  may  be  the  case  although  the  amount  of  knowledge  in 
the  two  communities  is  substantially  equal. 

Having  discussed  these  questions  as  fully  as  the  nature  of 
my  subject  requires,  I  will  conclude  this  chapter  by  noticing 
a  few  very  prevalent  errors  ijo  the  moral  judgments  of  history, 
and  will  also  endeavour  to  elucidate  some  important  conse- 
quences that  may  be  deduced  from  the  nature  of  moral  types. 

It  is  probable  that  the  moral  standard  of  most  men  is 
much  lower  in  political  judgments  than  in  private  matters  in 
which  their  own  interests  are  concerned.  There  is  nothing 
more  common  than  for  men  who  in  private  life  are  models  of 
the  most  scrupulous  integrity  to  justify  or  excuse  the  most 
flagrant  acts  of  political  dishonesty  and  violence;  and  we 
should  be  altogether  mistaken  if  we  argued  rigidly  from  such 
aj)provals  to  the  general  moral  sentiments  of  those  who  utter 
them.  Not  unfrequently  too,  by  a  ciuious  moral  paradox, 
political  crimes  are  closely  connected  with  national  virtues. 
A  people  who  are  submis.sive,  gentle,  and  loyal,  fall  by  reason 
of  these  very  qualities  under  a  despotic  government ;  but  this 
uncontrolled  power  ha.s  never  failed  to  exercise  a  most  perni- 
cious influence  on  rulers,  and  their  numerous  acts  of  rapacity 
and  aggression  being  attributed  in  history  to  the  nation  they 
represent,  the  national  character  is  wholly  misinterpreted.' 
Tliere  are  also  particular  kinds  both  of  virtue  and  of  vice 
which  appear  prominently  before  the  world,  while  others  of 
at  least  equal  influence  almost  escape  the  notice  of  history. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  sectarian  animosities,  the  horrible  per- 
Becutions,  the  blind  hatred  of  progress,  the  nngenerc:is  support 
of  every  galling  disqualification  and  restraint,  the  intense 
tlaas  selfishnesf .  the  obstinately  protracted  defence  of  intellec- 


*  This  bw  been,  I  think,  especially  the  case  with  the  Anstrinns. 
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tual  and  political  superstition,  the  childish  but  whimsically  fero- 
cious quarrels  about  minute  dogmatic  distinctions,  or  dresses, 
or  candlesticks,  which  constitute  together  the  main  features  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  might  naturally,  though  very  unjustly, 
lead  men  to  place  the  ecclesiastical  type  in  almost  the  lowest 
rank,  both  intellectually  and  morally.  These  are,  in  fact,  the 
displays  of  ecclesiastical  influence  which  stand  in  bold  relief 
in  the  pages  of  history.  The  civilising  and  moralising  in- 
fluence of  the  clergyman  in  his  parish,  the  simple,  unostenta- 
tious, unselfish  zeal  with  which  he  educates  the  ignorant, 
guides  the  en-ing,  comforts  the  soiTOwing,  bi-aves  the  horrors 
of  pestilence,  and  sheds  a  hallowing  influence  over  the  dying 
hour,  the  countless  ways  in  which,  in  his  little  sphere,  he 
allays  evil  passions,  and  softens  manners,  and  elevates  and 
purifies  those  around  him — all  these  things,  though  very  evi- 
dent to  the  detailed  observer,  do  not  stand  out  in  the  same 
vivid  prominence  in  historical  records,  and  are  continually 
forgotten  by  historians.  It  is  always  hazardous  to  argue 
from  the  chai-acter  of  a  corporation  to  the  character  of  the 
members  who  compose  it,  but  in  no  other  case  is  this  method 
of  judgment  so  fallacious  as  in  the  history  of  ecclesiastics,  for 
there  is  no  other  class  whose  distinctive  excellences  are  less 
apparent,  and  whose  mental  and  moral  defects  are  more 
glaringly  conspicuous  in  corporate  action.  In  different  nations, 
again,  the  motives  of  virtue  are  widely  different,  and  serious 
misconceptions  arise  from  the  application  to  one  nation  of  the 
neasure  of  another.  Thus  the  chief  national  virtues  of  the 
f  rench  people  result  from  an  intense  power  of  sympathy, 
which  is  also  the  foundation  of  some  of  their  most  beautiful 
mtellectual  qualities,  of  their  social  habits,  and  of  their  un- 
rivalled influence  ia  Eui'ope.  No  other  nation  has  so  habi- 
tual and  vivid  a  sympathy  with  great  struggles  for  freedom 
beyond  its  border.  No  other  literature  exhibits  so  expansive 
and  oecumenical  a  genius,  or  expounds  so  skilfully,  or  appre- 
eiat<^,s  so  generously,  foreign  ideas.     In  hardly  any  other  land 
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woiild  a  disinterested  war  for  the  support  of  a  suffering  na- 
tionality find  so  large  an  amount  of  support.  Tlie  national 
crimes  of  France  are  many  and  grievous,  but  much  will  be 
forgiven  her  because  she  loved  much.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
nations,  on  the  other  hand,  though  sometimes  roused  to 
strong  but  ti-ansient  enthusiasm,  are  habitually  singulai-ly 
narrow,  unappreciative,  and  unsympathetic.  The  great  source 
of  their  national  virtue  is  the  sense  of  duty,  the  power  of  pur- 
suing a  course  which  they  believe  to  be  right,  independently 
of  all  considerations  of  sympathy  or  favour,  of  enthusiasm  or 
success.  Other  nations  have  far  surpassed  them  in  many 
qualities  that  are  beautiful,  and  in  some  qualities  that  ai-e 
great.  It  is  the  merit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  that  beyond 
all  others  it  has  produced  men  of  the  stamp  of  a  Washington 
or  a  Hampden  ;  men  careless,  indeed,  for  glory,  but  veiy  care- 
ful of  honour ;  who  made  the  supreme  majesty  of  moral  rec- 
titude the  guiding  principle  of  their  Uves,  who  proved  in  the 
most  trying  circumstances  that  no  allurements  of  ambition, 
and  no  storms  of  passion,  could  cause  them  to  deviate  one 
hair's  breadth  from  the  coiu'se  they  believed  to  be  their  duty. 
This  was  also  a  Roman  characteristic — especially  that  of 
Marcus  Am-elius.  The  unweary,  unostentatious,  and  in- 
glorious crusade  of  England  against  slavery  may  probably  be 
regarded  as  among  the  three  or  four  perfectly  virtuous  pages 
comprised  in  the  history  of  nations. 

Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  virtue  is  the  nega- 
tion of  another,  it  is  iindoubtedly  true  that  vii-tues  are  natur- 
ally grouped  according  to  principles  of  affinity  or  congruity, 
which  are  essential  to  the  unity  of  the  type.  The  heroical, 
the  amiable,  the  industrial,  the  intellectual  vii-tues  form  in 
this  manner  distinct  groujis ;  and  in  some  cases  the  develop- 
ment of  one  group  is  incompatible,  not  indeed  with  the  exist- 
ence, but  with  the  prominence  of  othei-s.  Content  cannot  be 
the  leading  virtue  in  a  society  animated  by  an  intense  indus- 
hrial  spirit,  nor  submission  nor  tolerance  of  injuries  in  a  society 
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formed  uix)n  a  military  type,  nor  intellectual  vii-tues  in  a 
society  where  a  believing  spirit  is  made  the  essential  of  good- 
ness, yet  each  of  these  conditions  is  the  special  sphere  of  some 
particular  class  of  vii-tues.  The  distinctive  beauty  of  a  moral 
tji>Q  depends  not  so  much  on  the  elements  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, as  on  the  proportions  in  which  those  elements  ai-e 
combined.  The  chai-acters  of  Socrates,  of  Cato,  of  Bayai'd, 
of  JF^nelon,  and  of  St.  Francis  are  all  beautiful,  but  they 
differ  generically,  and  not  simply  in  degi-ees  of  excellence. 
To  endeavour  to  impart  to  Cato  the  distinctive  charm  of  St. 
Francis,  or  to  St.  Francis  that  of  Cato,  would  be  as  absurd 
as  to  endeavour  to  unite  in  a  single  statue  the  beauties  of  the 
Apollo  and  the  Laocoon,  or  in  a  single  landscape  the  beauties 
of  the  twilight  and  of  the  meiidian  sun.  Take  away  pride 
from  the  ancient  Stoic  or  the  modem  Englishman,  and  you 
would  have  destroyed  the  basis  of  many  of  his  noblest  vir- 
tues, but  humility  was  the  veiy  principle  and  root  of  the 
moral  qualities  of  the  monk.  There  is  no  quality  virtuous 
ia  a  woman  that  is  not  also  virtuous  in  a  man,  yet  that 
disposition  or  hierarchy  of  virtues  which  constitutes  a  perfect 
woman  would  be  wholly  unsuited  for  a  perfect  man.  The 
moral  is  in  this  respect  like  the  physical  type.  The  beauty 
of  man  is  not  the  beauty  of  woman,  nor  the  beauty  of  the 
child  as  the  beauty  of  the  adidt,  nor  the  beauty  of  an  Italian 
as  the  beauty  of  an  Englishwoman.  All  types  of  chai-acter 
are  not  good,  as  all  types  of  countenance  are  not  beautiful ; 
but  there  are  many  distinct  casts  of  goodness,  as  there  ai-e 
many  distinct  casts  of  beauty. 

This  most  impoitant  truth  may  be  stated  in  a  somewhat 
different  form.  Whenever  a  man  is  eminently  deficient  in 
any  virtue,  it,  of  course,  follows  that  his  character  is  imperfect, 
but  it  does  not  necessai-Dy  follow  that  he  is  not  in  other  i-e- 
spects  moral  and  vii-tuous.  There  is,  however,  usually  some 
one  virtue,  which  I  may  term  rudimentary,  whicn  is  brought 
forward  sc  prominently  befoi-e  the  world,  as  the  first  condi- 
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tion  of  nioi-al  excellence,  that  it  may  I^e  safelv  inferred  that  a 
man  "who  has  absolutely  neglected  it  is  entirely  indifferent  to 
mor<al  culture.  Rudimentary  virtues  vary  in  different  ages, 
nations,  and  classes.  Thus,  in  the  great  republics  of  anti- 
quity patriotism  was  rudimentaiy,  for  it  was  so  assiduously 
cultivated,  that  it  ap})eai'ed  at  once  the  most  obvious  and  the 
most  essential  of  duties.  Among  oui*selves  much  private 
Tirtue  may  co-exist  with  complete  indifference  to  national 
interests.  In  the  monastic  period,  and  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent form  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  a  spirit  of  i-everential  obe- 
dience was  rudimentaiy,  and  the  basis  of  all  moral  progress  ; 
but  we  may  now  frequently  find  a  good  man  without  it,  his 
moral  energies  having  been  cultivated  in  other  directions. 
Common  truthfulness  and  honesty,  as  I  have  already  said, 
are  rudimentaiy  virtues  in  industrial  societies,  but  not  in 
others.  Chastity,  in  England  at  least,  is  a  rudimentary 
female  virtue,  but  scarcely  a  rudimentaiy  virtue  among  men, 
and  it  has  not  been  in  all  ages,  and  is  not  now  in  all  coun- 
tiies,  rudimentary  among  women.  There  is  no  more  impor- 
tant t.ask  devolving  upon  a  moral  historian,  than  to  discover 
in  each  period  the  rudimentary  virtue,  for  it  regulates  in  a 
great  degi-ee  the  position  assigned  to  all  others. 

From  the  considerations  I  have  m'ged,  it  will  appear  that 
there  is  considerable  danger  in  proposing  too  absolutely  a 
single  character,  however  admirable,  as  the  model  to  which 
all  men  must  necessarily  conform.  A  chai-acter  may  be 
])ei'fecb  in  its  own  kind,  but  no  character  can  possibly  em- 
brace all  type,s  of  perfection ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  type  depends  not  only  upon  the  virtues  that 
constitute  it,  but  also  upon  the  oi-der  and  prominence  assigned 
to  them.  All  that  can  be  expected  in  an  ideal  is,  that  it 
should  be  periect  of  its  own  kind,  and  should  exhibit  the 
ivyxi  most  needed  in  its  age,  and  most  widely  useful  to  man- 
kind. The  Christian  type  is  tlie  glorification  of  the  amiable, 
as  the  Stoic  t}7)e  was  that  of  the  heroic  qualities,  and  this  is 
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one  of  the  reasons  why  Christianity  is  so  much  more  fitted 
than  Stoicism  to  preside  over  civilisation,  for  the  more  society 
is  organised  and  civilised,  the  gi-eater  is  the  scope  for  the 
amiable,  and  the  less  for  the  heroic  qualities. 

The  history  of  that  moral  intolerance  which  endeavours  to 
reduce  all  characters  to  a  single  type  has  never,  I  think,  been 
examined  as  it  deserves,  and  I  shall  frequently  have  occrxsiou 
to  advei-t  to  it  in  the  following  j)ages.  No  one  can  have 
lailed  to  observe  how  common  it  is  for  men  to  make  theii* 
own  tastes  or  excellences  the  measure  of  all  goodness,  pro- 
nouncing all  that  is  broadly  different  from  them  to  be 
imperfect  or  low,  or  of  a  secondary  value.  And  this,  which 
is  usually  attributed  to  vanity,  is  jn'obably  in  most  cases 
much  more  due  to  feebleness  of  imagination,  to  the  difficulty 
most  men  have  in  conceiving  in  theii-  minds  an  order  of  cha- 
racter fundamentally  different  from  their  own.  A  good  man 
can  usually  sympathise  much  more  with  a  very  imperfect 
character  of  his  own  type  than  with  a  far  more  perfect  one 
of  a  ditlerent  type.  To  this  cause,  quite  as  much  as  to  his- 
torical causes  or  occasional  divergences  of  intei'est,  may  be 
traced  the  extreme  difficulty  of  effecting  cordial  international 
friendships,  especially  in  those  cases  when  a  difference  of  race 
coincides  with  the  difference  of  nationality.  Each  nation  has 
a  distinct  type  of  excellence,  each  esteems  the  virtues  in 
which  it  excels,  and  in  which  its  neighbours  a:e  often  most 
deficient,  incompai-ably  the  gi-eatest.  Each  regards  with 
especial  antipathy  the  vices  fi-om  which  it  is  most  free,  and 
to  which  its  neighboui's  may  be  most  addicted.  Hence  arises 
a  mingled  feeling  of  contempt  and  dislike,  from  which  the 
more  enlightened  minds  are,  indeed,  soon  emancipated,  but 
which  constitutes  the  populai*  sentiment. 

The  type  of  character  of  every  individual  depends  pai-tly 
upon  innate  temperament  and  pax-tly  upon  external  circum- 
stances. A  warlike,  a  refined,  an  industrial  society  each 
evokes  and  requii-es  its  specific  qualities,  and  produces  its 
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appropriate  type.  Tf  a  man  of  a  different  type  arise — if,  for 
examjile,  a  man  formed  by  natui'e  to  exhibit  to  the  highest 
perfection  the  vu-tues  of  gentleness  or  meekness,  be  born  in 
the  midst  of  a  fierce  military  society — he  will  find  no  suitable 
scope  for  action,  he  will  jar  with  his  age,  and  his  type  will 
be  regai'ded  with  disfavour.  And  the  effect  of  this  opposition 
is  not  simjily  that  he  will  not  be  appreciated  as  he  deserves, 
he  will  also  never  succeed  in  developing  his  own  distinctive 
virtues  as  they  would  have  been  developed  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. Everything  will  be  against  him — the  force  oi" 
education,  the  habits  of  society,  the  opinions  of  mankind, 
even  his  own  sense  of  duty.  All  the  highest  models  of  ex- 
ceDence  about  him  being  formed  on  a  difierent  type,  his  very 
efforts  to  improve  his  being  will  dull  the  qualities  in  which 
nature  intended  him  to  excel.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man 
with  naturally  heroic  qualities  be  born  in  a  society  which 
pre-eminently  values  heroism,  he  will  not  only  be  more  ap- 
preciated,  he  will  also,  under  the  concurrence  of  favoui-able 
circumstances,  carry  his  heroism  to  a  far  higher  point  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  Hence  changing  cir- 
cumstances produce  changing  types,  and  hence,  too,  the 
possibility  of  moral  history  and  the  necessity  of  uniting  it 
with  general  history.  Eeligions,  considered  as  moral  teachei-s, 
are  realLsed  and  effective  only  when  their  moral  teaching  is 
in  conformity  with  the  tendency  of  their  age.  If  any  pai"t 
of  it  is  not  so,  that  part  will  be  either  openly  abandoned,  or 
refined  away,  or  tacitly  neglected.  Among  the  ancients,  the 
co-existence  of  the  Epicurean  and  Stoical  schools,  which 
offered  to  the  world  two  entu-ely  difierent  archetypes  of  virtue, 
secured  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  the  recognition  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  excellence ;  for  although  each  of  these  schools 
often  attained  a  pi-e-eminence,  neither  ever  succeeded  in 
wholly  destroying  or  discrediting  the  other. 

Of  the  two  elements  that  compose  the  moral  condition  of 
mankind,  our  generalised  knowledge  is  almost  i-cstricted  tc 
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one.     We  know  much  of  the  ways  in  which  political,  social, 
or  intellectual  causes  act  upon  character,  but  scarcely  any- 
thing of  the  laws   that  govern  innate   disposition,   of  the 
reasons  and  extent  of  the  natural  moral  diversities  of  indivi- 
duals or  i-aces.     I   think,  however,  that  most  persons  who 
reflect  upon  the  subject  will  conclude  that  the  progress  of 
medicine,  revealing  the  physical  causes  of  different  moi-al  pre- 
dispositions, is  Kkely  to  place  a  veiy  large  measure  of  know- 
ledge  on   this   point  within   our  reach.     Of  all   the  great 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  medicine  is  that  in  which  the 
accomplished  results  are  most  obviously  imperfect  and  provi- 
sional, in  which  the  field  of  unrealised  possibilities  is  most 
extensive,  and  from  which,  if  the  human  mind  Avere  dii-ected 
to  it,  as  it  has  been  diu-ing  the  past  century  to  locomotive  and 
other  industrial  inventions,  the  most  splendid  ixjsults  might 
be  expected.     Om*  almost  absolute  ignoi-ance  of  the  causes  of 
some  of  the  most  fatal  diseases,  and  the  empmcal  nature  of 
nearly  all  our  best  medical  treatment,  have  been  often  recog- 
nised.   The  medichie  of  inhalation  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and 
yet  it  is  hj  inhalation  that  Nature  produces  most  of  her 
diseases,  and  effects  most  of  her  ciu-es.     The  medical  power 
of  electricity,  which  of  all  known  agencies  bears  most  resem- 
blance   to   life,  is    almost   unexplored.      The   discovery  of 
anaesthetics  has  in  our  own  day  opened  out  a  field  of  inestim- 
able importance,  and  the  proved  possibility,  under  ceiiaia 
physical  conditions,  of  governing  by  external  suggestions  the 
whole  current  of  the  feelings  and   emotions,  may  possibly 
contribute  yet  further  to  the  alleviation  of  suffeiing,  and  per- 
haps to  that  euthanasia  wliich  Bacon  proposed  to  physicians 
as  an  end  of  their  art.     But  in  the  eyes  both  of  the  philan- 
thropist and  of  the  philosopher,  the  gi-eatest  of  all  results 
to  be  expected  in  this,  or  perhaps   any  other  field,  are,    I 
conceive,  to    be  looked   for  in  the  study  of  the  relations 
between   our   physical  and    our   moral    natures.      Ho  who 
raises  moral   pathology   to   a   science,  expanding,  systema- 
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tiiijig,  and  applying  many  fi-agment&ry  observations  that 
ha,ve  been  ah-eady  made,  will  probably  take  a  place  among 
the  master  intellects  of  mankind.  The  fastings  and  bleed- 
ings of  the  mediaeval  monk,  the  medicines  for  allaying  or 
stimulating  the  sensual  passions,  the  treatment  of  nervouii 
diseases,  the  moral  influences  of  insanity  and  of  castration,  the 
reseai-ches  of  phrenology,  the  moral  changes  that  accompany 
the  successive  stages  of  physical  developments,  the  instances 
of  diseases  which  have  altered,  sometimes  permanently,  the 
whole  complexion  of  the  chai-acter,  and  have  acted  thi-ough 
the  chai-dcter  upon  all  the  intellectual  judgments,'  are 
examples  of  the  kind  of  facts  with  which  such  a  science 
would  deal.  Mind  and  body  ai-e  so  closely  connected  that 
even  those  who  most  earnestly  protest  against  mateiialism 
readily  admit  that  each  acts  continually  upon  the  other. 
The  sudden  emotion  that  quickens  the  pulse,  and  blanches  or 
flushes  the  cheek,  and  the  eflect  of  fear  in  predisposing  to  an 
epidemic,  axe  familiar  instances  of  the  action  of  the  mind 
upon  the  body,  and  the  more  powerful  and  permanent  in- 
fluence of  the  body  upon  the  disposition  Ls  attested  by  count- 
less observations.  It  is  probable  that  this  action  extends  to 
all  parts  of  our  moral  constitution,  that  every  passion  or 
thaa-acteristic  tendency  has  a  physical  predisposing  cause,  au<i 
that  if  we  were  acf^uainted  with  these,  we  might  treat  by 
medicine  the  many  vaiieties  of  moral  dise<ise  ad  systematically 
as  we  now  treat  physical  disease.  In  addition  to  its  incalculable 
practical  importance,  such  knowledge  would  have  a  great 
philosophical  value,  thi-o\ving  a  new  light  upon  the  filiation 
of  our  moral  qualities,  enablmg  us  to  ti-eat  exhaustively  the 
moral  influence  of  climate,  and  withdrawing  the  great  ques- 
tion of  the  influence  of  race  from  the  impressions  of  isolated 
observers  to  place  it  on  the  firm  basis  of  experiment.     It 


'  See     some     remarkable     in-     ports  du  Physique  et  du  M.>rai  de 
btances   of  this  in  CabaiUB,  Rap-     CUomme. 
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viould   thus   form   the   complement  to   the  labours  of   the 
histoiian. 

Such  discoveries  are,  however,  perhaps  far  from  attain- 
ment, and  their  discussion  does  not  fall  within  the  compass 
of  this  work.  My  present  object  is  simply  to  trace  the 
action  of  external  circumstances  upon  morals,  to  examine 
what  have  been  the  moral  types  proposed  as  ideal  in  different 
ages,  in  what  degree  they  have  been  realised  in  practice, 
and  by  what  cj»uses  they  have  been  modified,  impaired,  or 
destroyed. 
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CHAPTER   IL 

THE    PAGAN    EMPIRE. 

0>t:  of  the  first  facts  that  must  strike  a  student  who  ex- 
amines the  ethical  teaching  of  the  ancient  civiUsations  is  how 
imperfectly  that  teaching  was  represented,  and  how  feebly  it 
was  influenced  by  the  popular  creed.  The  moral  ideas  had 
at  no  time  been  sought  in  the  actions  of  the  gods,  and  long 
before  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  polytheism  had  ceased  to 
have  any  great  influence  upon  the  more  cultivated  intellects 
of  mankind. 

In  Greece  we  may  trace  from  the  earliest  time  the  foot- 
steps of  a  religion  of  nature,  wholly  different  from  the  legends 
of  the  mythology.  The  language  in  which  the  first  Greek 
dramatists  asserted  the  supreme  authority  and  universal  pro- 
vidence of  Zeus  was  so  emphatic,  that  the  Christian  Fathers 
commonly  attributed  it  either  to  direct  inspiration  or  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  Jewish  writings,  while  later  theologians 
of  the  school  of  Cud  worth  have  argued  from  it  in  favour  of 
the  original  monotheism  of  our  race.  The  philosophers  were 
always  either  contemptuous  or  hostile  to  the  prevailing 
legends.  Pythagoras  is  6aid  to  have  declared  that  he  had  seen 
Hesiod  tied  to  a  brazen  pillar  in  hell,  and  Homor  hung  upon 
a  tree  siurounded  by  serpents,  on  account  of  the  fables  they 
had  invented  about  the  gods.'  Plato,  for  the  same  reason, 
banished  the  poets  from   his   republic.     Stilpo    tui-ned    to 


Diog.  Laert.  Pythag. 
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ridicule  the  whole  system  of  sacrifices,'  and  was  exiled  from 
Athens  for  denying  that  the  Athene  of  Phidias  was  a  god- 
dess.* Xenophaues  remarked  that  each  nation  attributed  to 
the  gods  its  distinctive  national  type,  the  gods  of  the 
Ethiopians  being  black,  the  gods  of  the  Thvacians  fair  and 
blue-eyed.^  Diagoras  and  Theodorus  are  said  to  have  denied, 
and  Protagoras  to  have  questioned  the  existence  of  the  gods, '' 
whUe  the  Epicureans  deemed  them  wholly  indifferent  to 
human  affairs,  and  the  Pyrrhonists  pronounced  our  faculties 
absolutely  incapable  of  attaining  any  sure  knowledge,  either 
human  or  divine.  The  Cynic  Antisthenes  said  that  there  were 
many  popular  gods,  but  there  was  only  one  god  of  nature." 
The  Stoics,  reproducing  an  opinion  which  was  supported  by 
Aristotle  and  attributed  to  Pythagoras,^  believed  in  an  all- 
pervading  soul  of  nature,  but  unlike  some  modem  schools 
which  have  adopted  this  view,  they  asserted  in  emphatic 
language  the  doctxine  of  Providence,  and  the  self-conscious 
ness  of  the  Deity. 

In  the  Roman  republic  and  empire,  a  general  scepticism 
had  likewise  arisen  among  the  philosophers  as  the  first  fruit 
of  intellectual  development,  and  the  educated  classes  were 
speedily  divided  between  avowed  or  virtual  atheists,  like  the 
Epicureans,^  and  pui'e  theists,  like  the  Stoics  and  the  Plato- 
nists.  The  fit-st,  represented  by  such  writers  as  Lucretius 
and  Petronius,  regarded  the  gods  simply  as  the  creations  of 
fear,  denied  every  form  of  Providence,  attributed  the  world 

'  Plutarch,  Be  Profectibus  in  Lactantius  in  this  chapter  has  col- 

Virt.  locted    several   other    philosophic 

•  Diog.  Laert.  Stilpo,  definitions  of  the   Divinity.     See 

•  Clem.  Alexand.  Strom,  vii.  too  Plutarch,    Be   Placit.    Philos. 

•  Cicero,  Be  Nat.  Beorum,  i.  1.  Tertullian    explains     the    stoical 

•  Lactant.  Inst.  Biv.  i.  5.  theory  by  an  ingenious  illustration* 

•  •  Pythagoras  ita  definivit  quid  '  Stoici  enim  volunt  Deum  sic  per 
esset  Deus :  Animus  qui  per  uni-  materiemdecucurrissequomodomol 
rersasmimdi  partes,  omnemque  na-  per  favos.' — Tert.  Be  Afdma. 
tnram  commeans  atque  dijffusus,  '  As  Cicero  says  :  ♦  Epicurus  re 
es  quo  omnia  quae  nascuntur  toilit,  oratione  relinquit,  deos.'— 
aEJmalia   ritam   capiunt.'  —  Ibid.  Be  Nat.  Dew.  i.  44. 
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t/i  a  concurrence  of  atoms,  and  life  to  spontaneous  generationj 
and  regarded  it  as  the  chief  end  of  philosophy  to  banish  a.s 
illusions  of  the  imagination  every  form  of  religious  belief. 
The  others  formed  a  more  or  less  pantheistic  conception  of 
the  Deity,  asserted  the  existence  of  a  Providence,'  but  treated 
•with  great  contempt  the  prevailing  legends  which  they 
endeavoured  in  various  ways  to  explain.  The  fii-st  systema- 
tic theory  of  explanation  appears  to  have  been  that  of  the 
Sicilian  Euhemerus,  whose  work  was  translated  by  Ennius. 
He  pretended  that  the  gods  were  originally  kings,  whose  his- 
toiy  and  genealogies  he  professed  to  trace,  and  who  after 
death  had  been  deified  by  mankind.^  Another  attempt, 
which  in  the  first  period  of  Roman  scepticism  was  more 
generally  popular,  was  that  of  some  of  the  Stoics,  who  re- 
garded the  gods  as  personifications  of  the  different  attributes 
of  the  Deity,  or  of  different  forces  of  nature.  Thus  Nep- 
tune was  the  sea,  Pluto  was  fire,  Hercules  represented  the 
strength  of  God,  Minerva  His  wisdom,  Ceres  His  fertilising 
energy.^  More  than  a  hundred  years  before  the  Empii-e, 
Varro  had  declared  that  '  the  soul  of  the  world  is  God,  and 
that  its  parts  are  true  divinities.'  ■*  Virgil  and  Manilius  de- 
scribed, in  lines  of  singular  beauty,  that  universal  spirit,  the 
principle  of  all  life,  the  efiicient  cause  of  all  motion,  which 


'  Sometimes,  however,  they  re-  *  See  on  this  theory  Cicero,  De 

stricted  its  operation  to  the  great  Natur.  Bear.  i.  42 ;  Lactantius, /«s^ 

events  of  life.     As  an  interlocutor  J)iv.  i.  11. 

in  Cicero  says: 'Magna diicurant,  *  Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  Zeno.  St. 
parva  nfgligunt.' — Cic.  De  Natur.  Aug.  Be  Civ.  Bei,  \v.  11.  Maximus 
Beor.W.&Q.  Justin  Martyrnotices  of  Tyre,  Bisscri.  x.  (in  some  edi- 
{Trypho,  i.)  that  some  philosophers  tions  xxix.)  §  8.  Seneca,  Be  Bene' 
maintained  that  God  cared  for  the  ficiis,  iv.  7-8.  Cic.  Be  Natur.  Beor. 
universal  or  species,  but  not  for  the  i.  16.  Cicero  has  devoted  the  first 
individual.  Seneca  maintains  that  two  books  of  this  work  to  the 
the  Divinity  has  determined  all  stoical  theology.  A  full  review  of 
things  by  an  inexorable  law  of  the  allegorical  and  mythical  inter- 
destiny,  which  He  has  decreed,  but  ptetations  of  paganism  is  given  by 
which  He  Himself  obeys.  {Be  Eusebius,  Evang.  Prapar.  lib.  lii. 
Pr^yvident.  t.)  «  St.  Aug.  Be  Civ.  viL  6. 
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permeates  nnd  animates  the  globe.  Pliny  said  that  'the 
world  and  sky,  in  whose  embrace  all  things  are  enclosed, 
must  be  deemed  a  god,  eternal,  immense,  never  Ijegotten, 
an;  never  to  perish.  To  tseek  things  beyond  this  is  of  no 
profit  to  man,  and  they  transcend  the  limits  of  his  faculties.' ' 
Cicero  had  adopted  the  higher  Platonic  conception  of  the  Deity 
as  mind  freed  from  all  taint  of  matter,^  while  Seneca  cele- 
brated in  magnificent  language  '  Jupiter  the  guardian  and 
ruler  of  the  univei-se,  the  soul  and  spirit,  the  lord  and  master 
of  this  mundane  sphere,  .  .  .  the  cause  of  causes,  upon 
whom  all  things  hang.  .  .  .  Whose  wisdom  oversees  the 
world  that  it  may  move  uncontrolled  in  its  course,  .  .  . 
from  whom  all  things  proceed,  by  whose  spirit  we  live,  .  .  . 
who  comprises  all  we  see.' '  Lucan,  the  great  poet  of  stoic- 
ism, rose  to  a  still  higher  strain,  and  to  one  which  still  more 
accui-ately  expressed  the  sentiments  of  his  school,  when  he 
tlesciibed  Jupiter  as  that  majestic,  all-pei-vasive  spuit,  whose 
thi'one  is  \"irtue  and  the  universe."*  QuintUian  defended  the 
subjugation  of  the  world  beneath  the  sceptre  of  a  single 
man,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  image  of  the  government 
of  God.  Other  philosophei-s  contented  themselves  with 
asserting  the  supreme  authority  of  Jupiter  Maximus,  and 
reducing  the  othei-  di\Tnities  to  mere  administrative  and 
angelic  functions,  or,  as  the  Platonists  expressed  it,  to  the 
position  of  daemons.  According  to  some  of  the  Stoics,  a 
fin; J  catastrophe  would  consume  the  universe,  the  resuscitated 
spirits  of  men  and  all  these  minor  gods,  and  the  whole 
creation  being  absorbed  into  the  great  parent   spiiit,    God 


'  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  1.  »  Senec.  Qu(pst.  Nat.  ii._45. 

'  *Nec  vero  Dous  ipse  qui  intel-  *  '  Estne  Doi  sedes,  nisi  terra  et 

iigitur  a  nobis,  alio  modo  intelligi  pontus  et  aer, 

potest  nisi  mens  soluta  quaedam  et  Et  coelum  et  virtus  ?    Superos  qaid 

libera,  segregafci  ab  omni   aoncre-  quaerimus  ultra? 

tioue   mijrtali,    omniii    sentiens    et  Jupiter  est qundcumque rides, quod- 

iiiovens,     ipsaque     pnedita     niotu  cumque  moveris.' 

»empiteruo.' — Tu^.  Qucest.  i.  27.  Pharsal.  ix.  o78-80. 
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would  be  all  in  all.  The  very  children  and  old  women  ridi- 
culed Cerberus  and  the  Furies'  or  treated  them  as  mere 
metaphoi-s  of  conscience. ^  In  the  deism  of  Cicero  the  popu- 
lar divinities  were  discarded,  tlie  oracles  refuted  and  ridiculed, 
the  whole  system  of  divination  pronounced  a  political  impos- 
ture, and  the  genesis  of  the  miraculous  traced  to  the  exuber- 
ance of  the  imagination,  and  to  certain  diseases  of  the  judg- 
ment. "^  Before  the  time  of  Constantino,  numerous  books 
had  been  written  against  the  oi'acles.*  The  greater  number 
of  these  had  actually  ceased,  and  the  ablest  writers  justly 
saw  in  this  cessation  an  evidence  of  the  declining  credulity 
of  the  people,  and  a  proof  that  the  oracles  had  been  a  fruit 
of  that  credulity.'  The  Stoics,  holding,  as  was  theii*  custom, 
aloof  from  direct  religious  discussion,  dissuaded  their  dis- 
ciples from  consulting  them,  on  the  ground  that  the  gifts  of 
fortune  were  of  no  account,  and  that  a  good  man  should  be 
content  with  his  conscience,  making  duty  and  not  success  the 
object  of  his  life,^     Cato  wondered  that  two  augurs  could 


'  '  Quaeve  anus  tarn  excors  in- 
veuiri  potest,  quae  ilia,  quae  quon- 
dam credebantur  apud  inferos  por- 
tenta,  extimescat?' — Cic.  De  i>at. 
Beor.  ii.  2. 
*  Esse  aliqucs  Manes  et  subterranea 

regna     .     .     . 
Nee  pueri  credunt  nisi  qui  nondiim 

aere  lavantur.' 

Juv.  Sat.  ii.  149,  152. 
See  on  this  subject  a  good  revievr 
by  the  A bb^  Freppel ,  Les Peres  Apo- 
stoliques,  le^on  viii. 

*  Cicero,  De  Leg.  i.  14;  Macro- 
biua,  In.  Som.  Scip.  i.  10. 

*  See  his  works  Dc  Divinatione 
and  De  l\'at.  Deormn,  -which  form 
a  curious  contrast  to  the  religious 
fonMervatism  of  the  De  Legihus, 
which  was  written  chiefly  from  a 
political  ijoint  of  view. 

*  Eusebius,  Vrap.  Evang.Wo.'w. 
t    *  The  oracles    first    gave  their 


answers  in  verse,  but  their  bad 
poetry  was  ridiculed,  and  they 
gradually  sank  to  prose,  and  at 
last  ceased.  Plutarch  defended  the 
inspiration  of  the  bad  poetry  on  the 
ground  that  the  in^^piring  spirit 
availed  itself  of  the  natural  faculties 
of  the  pries  ess  for  the  expression 
of  its  infallible  truths— a  theory 
which  is  still  much  iu  vogue  among 
Biblical  critics,  and  is,  1  believe, 
called  dj'uamical  inspiration.  See 
Foutenelle,  Hist,  des  Oracles  (1st 
ed.),  pp.  292-293. 

*  See  the  famous  description  of 
Cato  refusing  to  consult  the  or.icle 
of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  Lncan,  PAars. 
ix. ;  and  also  Arrian,  ii.  7.  Seneca 
beautifully  says,  '  Vis  deos  pro- 
pitiare  ?  bonus  esto.  Satis  illof 
coluit  quisquis  imitatus  est.' — Kjt 
xcv. 
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meet  with  gravity.'  The  Roman  general  Sertorius  made  the 
forgery  of  auspicious  omens  a  continual  resource  in  warfare.' 
The  Eoman  wits  made  divination  the  favourite  subject  of 
theii'  ridicule.'  The  denunciation  which  the  early  Greek 
moralists  launched  against  the  popular  ascription  of  immoral 
deeds  to  the  gods  was  echoed  by  a  long  series  of  later  philo- 
sophers,* while  Ovid  made  these  fables  the  theme  of  his 
mocking  Metamorphoses,  and  in  his  most  immoral  poem  pro- 
posed Jupiter  as  a  model  of  vice.  With  an  irony  not  un- 
like that  of  Isaiah,  Horace  described  the  carpenter  deliberat- 
ing whether  he  should  Convert  a  shapeless  log  into  a  bench 
or  into  a  god.*  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Maximus  of  Tyre,  and 
Dion  Chrysostom  either  denounced  idolatry  or  defended  the 
use  of  images  simply  on  the  ground  that  they  were  signs 
and  symbols  of  the  Deity ,^  well  suited  to  aid  the  devotions 


'  Cicero,  De  Dioin.  ii.  24. 

2  Aulus  Gellius,  Noct.  Att.  xv.  22. 

•  See  a  long  string  of  witticisms 
collected  by  Legendre,  Traite  de 
r  Opinion,  ou  Memoir es  pour  servir 
a  I'Histoire  de  VEsprit  humain 
(Venise,  1735),  tome  i.  pp.  386-387. 

*  See  Cicero,  De  Natura  Deorum ; 
Seneca,  De  Brev.  Fit.  c.  xvi. ;  Plin. 
Hist.  Nat.  ii.  6 ;  Plutarch,  De  Su- 
perstitione. 

•  '  Glim   tnincus  eram  ficulnus, 
inutile  lignum, 

Cum     fnber,     incertus     scamnum 

faceretne  Priapum, 
Maluit  esse  Deum.' 

8at.  I.  viii.  1-3. 

*  There  is  a  very  curious  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject,  reported  to 
have  take  a  place  between  Apollo- 
nius  of  Tyana  and  an  Egyptian 
priest  The  former  defended  the 
Greek  fashion  of  worshipping  the 
Divinity  under  the  form  of  the 
human  image,  sculptured  by 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  this  being 
the  noblest  form  we  ^n  conceive, 


and  therefore  the  least  inadequate 
to  the  Divine  perfections.  The 
latter  defended  the  Egyptian  cus- 
tom of  worshipping  animals,  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  it  is  blasphemous 
to  attempt  to  conceive  an  image  of 
the  Deity,  and  the  Egyptians  there- 
fore concentrate  the  imagination  of 
the  worshipper  on  objects  that  are 
plainly  merely  allegorical  or  sym- 
bolical, and  do  not  pretend  to  offer 
any  such  image  {Philos.  Apoll.  of 
Tyana,  vi.  19).  Pliny  shortly  says, 
'Effigiem  Dei  formamque  quaerere 
imbecillitatis  humanae  reor'  {Hist. 
Nat.  ii.  5).  See  too  Max.  Tyrius, 
Diss,  xxxviii.  There  was  a  legend 
that  Numa  forbade  all  idols,  and 
that  for  200  years  they  were  un- 
known in  Eome  (Plutarch,  Life  of 
Numa).  Dion  Chrysostom  said 
that  the  Gods  need  no  statues  or 
sacrifices,  but  that  by  these  means 
we  attest  our  devotion  to  them 
(Orat.  xxxi.)  On  the  vanity  of  rich 
idols,  see  Plutarch,  De  Supersti- 
tione ;  Ssneca,  Ep.  xxxi. 
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of  the  ignorant.  Seneca'  and  the  whole  school  of  Pytha- 
goras objected  to  the  sacrifices. 

These  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  widely  the 
philosophic  classes  in  Kome  were  removed  from  the  professed 
religion  of  the  State,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  seek  else- 
whei-e  the  sources  of  their  moral  life.  But  the  opinions  of 
learned  men  never  reflect  faithfully  those  of  the  vulgar, 
and  the  chasm  between  the  two  classes  was  even  wider  than 
at  j)resent  before  the  dawn  of  Christianity  and  the  invention 
of  printing.  The  atheistic  enthusiasm  of  Lucretius  and  the 
sceptical  enthusiasm  of  some  of  the  disciples  of  Gai-neades 
were  isolated  phenomena,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  while  speculating  with  the  utmost 
freedom  in  private,  or  in  writings  that  were  read  by  the  few, 
countenanced,  practised,  and  even  defended  the  religious 
rites  that  they  despised.  It  was  believed  that  many  difieient 
paths  adapted  to  diiferent  nations  and  grades  of  knowledge 
converge  to  the  same  Divinity,  and  that  tbe  most  eiToneous 
religion  is  good  if  it  forms  good  dispositions  and  inspires 
virtuous  actions.  The  oracle  of  Delphi  had  said  that  the 
best  religion  is  that  of  a  man's  own  city.  Polybius  and 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  who  regarded  all  religions 
simply  as  political  agencies,  dilated  in  rapturous  terms  upon 
the  devotion  of  the  Romans  and  the  comparative  piu-ity  of 
their  creed.  ^  Vano  openly  professed  the  belief  that  there 
are  religious  tiaiths  which  it  is  expedient  that  the  people 
should  not  know,  and  falsehoods  which  they  should  believe  to 
be  true.^  The  Academic  Cicero  and  the  Epicurean  Caesar  were 
both  high  officers  of  religion.  The  Stoics  taught  that 
every  man  should  duly  peifonn  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
his  country.* 

But  the  Boman  religion,  even  in  its  best  days,  though  an 


^  Lact.  hm.  Div.  vi.  25.  »  St.  Aug.  Be  Civ.  Da,  iv.  31. 

»  Dion.  Halic.  ii. ;  Polyb.  vi.  56  •  Epictetus,  Enchir.  xxxix. 
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admiraLle  system  of  moral  discipline,  was  never  an  indep'-a- 
rlent  source  of  moral  enthusiasm.  It  was  the  creature  of 
the  State,  and  derived  its  inspiration  from  political  feelmg. 
The  Roman  gods  wei*e  not,  like  those  of  the  Greeks,  the 
creations  of  an  unbridled  and  irreverent  fancy,  nor,  like 
those  of  the  Egyptians,  representations  of  the  forces  of  nature ; 
they  were  for  the  most  part  simple  allegories,  frigid  per- 
soniiicafcions  of  different  virtues,  or  presiding  spirits  imagined 
for  the  protection  of  different  departments  of  industry.  The 
religion  established  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  it  gave  a  kind  of 
ofEcial  consecration  to  certain  virtues,  and  commemorated 
special  instances  in  which  they  had  been  displayed  ;  its  local 
character  strengthened  patriotic  feeling,  its  worship  of  the 
dead  fostered  a  vague  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,' 
it  sustained  the  supremacy  of  the  father  in  the  family,  sur- 
rounded marriage  with  many  imposing  solemnities,  and 
created  simple  and  reverent  chai-acters  profoundly  submissive 
to  an  ovcr-riding  Providence  and  scrupulously  obsei'vant  of 
sacred  rites.  But  with  all  this  it  was  piirely  selfish.  It  was 
simply  a  method  of  obtaining  prosperity,  averting  calamity, 
and  reading  the  future.  Ancient  Kome  produced  many 
heroes,  but  no  saint.  Its  self-sacrifice  was  patriotic,  not  re- 
ligious. Its  religion  was  neither  an  independent  teacher  nor 
a  source  of  inspiration,  although  its  rites  mingled  with  and 
strengthened  some  of  the  best  habits  of  the  people. 

But  these  habits,  and  the  religious  reverence  with  which 
they  were  connected,  soon  disappeared  amid  the  immorality 
and  decomposition  that  marked  the  closing  years  of  the  Re- 
public and  the  dawn  of  the  Empii'e.  The  stei-n  simplicity  of  life, 
which  the  censoi"s  had  so  zealously  and  often  so  tyrannically 


'  Cicero,  speaking  of  the  ■worship  Roman  worship  of  the  dead,  -which 

of  deified  men,  siiys,  '  indicat  om-  was   the   centre    of  the   domestic 

nium    quidem   animos   immortales  religion,  has  been  recently  investi- 

esse,     eed     fortium     bonorumque  gated   with    much   ability   by  M, 

divines.'  —  De   Lea.   ii.    11.      The  CoMl-AUgea  {Tm  Citi  antique). 
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enforced, •  was  exchanjjjed  for  a  luxuiy  which  fir-st  ajjpeai-ed 
after  the  return  of  the  army  of  Manlius  from  Asia,'*  in- 
creased to  immense  proj)ortion.s  after  the  almost  simulta- 
neous conquests  of  Carthage,  Corinth,  and  IMacedonia,'  re- 
ceived an  additional  stimulus  from  the  example  of  Antony,* 
and  at  last,  under  the  Em})ii'e,  rose  to  excesses  which  the 
wildest  Oriental  orgies  have  never  surpassed.*  The  complete 
subversion  of  the  social  and  political  system  of  the  Republic, 
the  anarchy  of  ciWl  war,  the  ever-increasing  concoui-se  of 
strangei's,  bringing  with  them  new  philosophies,  customs,  and 
gods,  had  dissolved  or  effaced  all  the  old  bonds  of  virtue. 
The  simple  juxtaposition  of  many  forms  of  worship  efiected 
what  could  not  have  been  effected  by  the  most  sceptical 
liter-ature  or  the  most  audacious  philosophy.  The  moi-al  in- 
Iluence  of  religion  was  almost  annihilated.  The  feeling  of 
reverence  was  almost  extinct.  Augustus  solemnly  degi-aded 
the  statue  of  Neptune  because  his  Meet  had  been  wrecked.^ 
When  Ciermanicus  died,  the  populace  stoned  or  overthrew 
the  altars  of  the  gods.^  The  idea  of  sanctity  was  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  popular  divinities  that  it  became  a  con- 
tinual complaint  that  prayer's  were  offered  wliich  the  most 
depraved  would  blush  to  pronounce  aloud.*  Amid  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Empire,  we  meet  with  many  noble  efforts  of 
lelbrm  made  by  philosophei-s  or  by  emperors,  but  we  tind 


'  On  tlie  minute  supervision  ex-  xxxiv.).     The    movement    of   de- 

eivieed   by  the  censors  on  all  the  composition  has  been   lately  fully 

detuils  of  domestic  life,  see  Aul.  traced     by     Mommsen    {Hist,    of 

Gell.  Noct.  ii.  24;  iv.  12,  20.  Rome);   DoUinger  {Jew  and  Gen- 

•  Livy,  xxxix.  6.  Hie);  Denis  {HUt.  des  Idees  morales 

'Veil.    Paterculus,    i.     11-13;  dans  V  Antiquite) ;  Pressens^  (ffisit. 

Eutropius,  iv.  6.     Sallust  ascribed  des  trots  j/remicrs  Siecles) ;  in  the 

the  decadence  of  Rome  to  the  de-  histories  of  Champagny,  and  in  the 

Htruction  of  its  rival,  Carthage.  beautiful  closing  chapters   of  the 

'  Plutarch,     De    Adulatore     et  Apotres  of  Renan.                                   \ 

Amico.  *  Sueton.  Aug.  ivi. 

'■'  There  is  much  curious  inform-  '  Ibid.  Calig.  v. 

ation  about  the  growth  of  Roman  '  Persius,  Sat.  ii. ;  Horaw,  Ep. 

luxury    in    Pliny    {Hist.    JS'ai.  lib.  i.  16,  w.  67-60. 
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scarcely  a  trace  of  the  moral  mfluence  of  the  old  religion.  The 
apotheosis  of  the  emperors  consummated  its  degradation.  The 
foreign  gods  were  identified  with  those  of  Rome,  and  all 
their  immoral  legends  associated  with  the  national  creed.' 
The  theatre  greatly  extended  the  area  of  scepticism.  Cicero 
mentions  the  assenting  plaudits  with  which  the  people  heard 
the  lines  of  Ennius,  declaring  that  the  gods,  though  real 
beings,  take  no  care  for  the  things  of  man.^  Plutarch  tells 
of  a  spectator  at  a  theatre  rising  up  with  indignation  after  a 
recital  of  the  crimes  of  Diana,  and  exclaiming  to  the  actor, 
'  May  you  have  a  daughter  like  her  whom  you  have  de- 
scribed! '^  St.  Augustine  and  other  of  the  Fathers  long  after 
ridiculed  the  pagans  who  satirised  in  the  theatres  tlie  very 
gods  they  worshipped  in  the  temples.*  Men  were  still 
profoundly  superstitious,  but  they  resorted  to  each  new  re- 
ligion as  to  a  charm  or  talisman  of  especial  power,  or  a  sys- 
tem of  magic  revealing  the  future.  There  existed,  too,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  a  kind  of  superstitious  scepticism  which 
occupies  a  very  prominent  place  in  religious  history.  Thei-a 
were  multitudes  who,  declai-ing  that  there  were  no  gods,  or 
!  that  the  gods  never  interfered  with  human  affairs,  professed 
with  the  same  bi-eath  an  absolute  faith  in  all  portents, 
auguries,  dreams,  and  miracles.  Innumerable  natural  objects, 
such  as  comets,  meteors,  earthquakes,  or  monstrous  births, 
were  supposed  to  possess  a  kind  of  occult  or  magical  vii-tue, 
by  which  they  foreshadowed,  and  in  some  cases  influenced, 


'  See,   on   the   identification   of  ^  •  Ego  defim  genus  esse  semper 

the   Grreek  and   Egyptian   myths,  dixi  et  dicam  coelitum ; 

Plutarch's  De  hide  et  Osiride.     The  Sed  eos  non  curare  opinor  quid.<igat 

Greek  and  Roman  gods  were  habi-  hominum  genus.' 

tually  regarded  as  identical,  and  Cicero  adds  :    '  magno  plausu   lo- 

Csesar  and  Tacitus,  in  like  manner,  quitur    assentiente     populo.'  —  Ik 

identified  the  deities  of  Gaul  and  Divin.  ii.  60. 

Germany  with  those  of  their  own  '  Plutarch,  De  Superstition e. 

country.     See  Bollinger,  Jew  and  *  St.   Aug.  De    Civ.  Dei,  vi.  6 ; 

G'mitfe,  vol,  ii.  pp.  160-16.5.  Tertul.  Apol.  15;   Amobius,    Jdv. 

Gentes,  iv. 
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fche  destinies  of  men.  Astrology,  whicli  is,  the  special  reprs- 
-sentative  of  this  mode  of  thought,  rose  to  great  prominence. 
"^Che  elder  Pliny  notices  that  in  his  time  a  belief  was  rapidly 
gaining  ground,  both  among  the  learned  and  among  the  vul- 
gar, that  the  whole  destiny  of  man  is  determined  by  the  star  that 
presides  over  his  nativity ;  that  God,  having  ordained  this, 
never  interferes  with  human  affairs,  and  that  the  reality 
of  the  portents  is  due  to  this  pre-ordainment.^  One  of  the 
later  historians  of  the  Empii-e  remarks  that  numbers  who 
denied  the  existence  of  any  divinity  believed  nevertheless 
that  they  could  not  safely  appear  in  public,  or  eat  or  bathe, 
unless  they  had  first  carefully  consulted  the  almanac  to 
ascertain  the  position  of  the  planet  Mercury,  or  how  far  the 
moon  was  from  the  Grab.^  Except,  perhaps,  among  the  pea- 
sants in  the  country  districts,  the  Roman  religion,  in  the 
last  years  of  the  Republic,  and  in  the  first  century  of  tho 
Empire,  scarcely  existed,  except  in  the  state  of  a  superstition, 
and  he  who  would  examine  the  true  moral  influence  of  the 
time  must  turn  to  the  great  schools  of  philosophy  which  had 
been  imported  from  Greece. 

The  vast  place  wliich  the  rival  systems  of  Zeno  and  Epi- 
curus occupy  in  the  moral  history  of  mankind,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  closing  years  of  the  empire  of  paganism,  may 


*  '  Pars  alia  et  banc  pellit,  as-  with  different  destinies,  vrho   had 

troque      suo      eventus     assignat,  been    born  at  the  same  timn,  and 

naBcendi     Ifgibus  ;     semelque     in  therefore  under  the  same  stars  (vii. 

omncs    futnros   unquam    Deo    de-  50).     Tacitns    expresses    complete 

cretum  ;    in    reliquum  vero   otium  doubt  about  the  exist«nce  of  Provi- 

datum.      Sedero    cospit    sententia  dence.     {A7in.  vi.  22.)     Tiberius  i3 

haec  pariterque  et  eruditum  vulgus  said  to  have  been  very  indifferent 

et  rude  in  eam  cursu  vadit.     Ecce  to  the  gods  and  to  the  worship  of 

fulgurum      monitus,      oraculorum  the  temples,  being  whoUj  addicted 

prsescita,      aruspicum       prsedicta,  to  astrology  and  convinced  that  all 

atque  etiam  parva  dictu,  in  auguriis  things  were  pre-ordained.     (Suet. 

•ternumenta  et  offensiones  pedum.'  Tib.  Ixix.) 

— Hist.  Nat.  ii.  5.     Pliny  himself  •  AmmianusMarceilinus.xiwii, 

expresses  great  doubt  about  astro-  4. 
'ogji  giving  many  samples  of  men 
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easily  lead  us  to  exaggeinte  the  creative  genivis  of  theii 
founders,  who,  in  fact,  did  little  more  than  give  definitions  or  in- 
tellectual expression  to  types  of  excellence  that  had  at  all  times 
existed  in  the  world.  There  have  ever  been  stern,  upright,  self- 
controlled,  and  courageous  men,  actuated  by  a  pure  sense  of 
duty,  capable  of  high  efforts  of  self-sacrifice,  somewhat  intole- 
rant of  the  frailties  of  others,  somewhat  hard  and  unsym- 
pathLsing  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society,  but  rising  to 
heroic  gi-andeur  as  the  storm  lowered  upon  their  path,  and 
more  ready  to  relinquish  life  than  the  cause  they  believed  to 
be  true.  There  have  also  always  been  men  of  easy  tempers 
and  of  amiable  disposition,  gentle,  benevolent,  and  pliant, 
cordial  fiiends  and  forgiving  enemies,  selfish  at  heart,  yet 
ever  ready,  when  it  is  possible,  to  unite  their  gratifications 
with  those  of  others,  averse  to  all  enthusiasm,  mysticism, 
Utopias,  and  supei-stition,  with  little  depth  of  chamcter  or 
cajjacity  for  self-sacrifice,  but  admirably  fitted  to  impart  and 
to  i-eceive  enjoyment,  and  to  render  the  course  of  life  easy 
and  harmonious.  The  first  are  by  nature  Stoics,  and  the 
second  Epicureans,  and  if  they  proceed  to  reason  about  the 
summum  bonum  or  the  affections,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  in  each  case  their  characters  will  determine  theii' 
theories.  The  fii-st  will  estimate  self-control  above  all  other 
qualities,  will  disparage  the  affections,  and  will  endeavour 
to  separate  widely  the  ideas  of  duty  and  of  interest,  while 
the  second  will  systematically  prefer  the  amiable  to  the 
heroic,  and  the  utilitarian  to  the  mystical. 
1  But  while  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  these  matters 

I  character  usually  determines  opinion,  it  is  not  less  true  that 
character  is  itself  in  a  gi'eat  measui-e  governed  by  national 
circumstances.  The  refined,  artistic,  sensual  civilisations  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor  might  easily  produce  fine  examples  of 
the  Epicurean  type,  but  Rome  was  from  the  earliest  times 
pre-eminently  the  home  of  stoicism.  Long  before  the  Romans 
had  bcijun  to  reason  about  philosophy,  they  had  exhibited  it  in 
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action,  and  in  their  speculative  days  it  wtis  to  tliia  doctiine 
that  the  noblest  minds  naturally  tended.  A  gi-eat  nation 
engaged  in  pei-petual  wars  in  an  age  when  success  in  warfare 
depended  neither  upon  wealth  nor  upon  mechanical  genius, 
but  upon  the  constant  energy  of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  and 
upon  the  unflinching  maintenance  of  military  discipline,  the 
whole  force  of  the  national  character  tended  to  the  production 
'  of  a  single  definite  type.  In  the  absolute  authority  accordetl 
to  the  father  over  the  children,  to  the  husband  over  the  wife, 
to  the  master  over  the  slave,  we  may  trace  the  same  habits  of 
discipline  that  j)roved  so  formidable  in  the  field.  Patriotism 
and  military  honour  were  indissolubly  connected  in  the 
Roman  mind.  They  were  the  two  sources  of  national 
enthusiasm,  the  chief  ingredients  of  the  national  conception  of 
gi-eatness.  They  determined  ii-resistibly  the  moral  theory 
which  was  to  prove  supreme. 

Now  war,  which  brings  with  it  so  many  demoralising  m- 
fluences,  has,  at  least,  always  been  the  great  school  of 
heroism.  It  teaches  men  how  to  die.  It  familiarises  the 
mind  with  the  idea  of  noble  actions  performed  imder  the 
iniluence,  not  of  personal  interest,  but  of  honour  and  of  enthu- 
siiism.  It  elicits  in  the  highest  degree  strength  of  character, 
accustoms  men  to  the  abnegation  needed  for  simultaneous 
action,  compels  them  to  repress  their  fears,  and  establish  a 
firm  control  over  their  affections.  Patriotism,  too,  leads 
them  to  subordinate  their  personal  wishes  to  the  interests  of 
the  society  in  which  they  live.  It  extends  tlie  horizon  of  life, 
teaching  men  to  dwell  among  the  great  men  of  the  past,  to 
derive  their  moral  strength  from  the  study  of  heroic  lives, 
to  look  forward  continually,  through  the  vistas  of  a  distant 
future,  to  the  welfare  of  an  organisation  which  will  continue 
\vhen  they  have  passed  away.  All  these  influences  were 
developed  in  Roman  life  to  a  degree  which  can  now  never  be 
rej)!  oduced.  War,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  was  far  more 
ihiin  at  present  the  school  of  heroic  virtues.      Patriotisra, 
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in  the  absence  of  any  strong  theological  passion,  had 
assumed  a  transcendent  power.  The  citizen,  passing  con- 
tinually from  political  to  military  life,  exhibited  to  perfection 
the  moral  effects  of  both.  The  habits  of  command  formed 
by  a  long  period  of  almost  unirersal  empire,  and  by  the 
aristocratic  organisation  of  the  city,  contributed  to  the  ele- 
vation, and  also  to  the  pride,  of  the  national  character. 

It  will  appear,  I  think,  sufficiently  evident,  from  these 
considerations,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Roman  people 
tended  inevitably  to  the  production  of  a  certain  type  of 
character,  which,  in  its  essential  characteristics,  was  the  type 
of  stoicism.  In  addition  to  the  predisposition  which  leads 
men  in  their  estimate  of  the  comparative  excellence  of  dif- 
ferent qualities  to  select  for  the  highest  eulogy  those  which 
are  most  congruous  to  their  own  characters,  this  fact  derives 
a  great  importance  from  the  large  place  which  the  biograplii- 
cal  element  occupied  in^  ancient  ethical  teaching.  Among 
Christians  the  ideals  have  commonly  been  either  supernatural 
beings  or  men  who  were  in  constant  connection  with  super- 
natural beings,  and  these  men  have  usually  been  either  Jews 
or  saints,  whose  lives  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  isolate 
them  from  most  human  sympathies,  and  to  efface  as  far  as 
possible  the  national  type.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
the  examples  of  virtue  were  usually  their  own  fellow-country- 
men; men  who  had  lived  in  the  same  moral  atmosphere, 
struggled  for  the  same  ends,  acquired  their  reputation  in  the 
same  spheres,  exhibited  in  all  their  intensity  the  same  national 
(  cbai'acteristics  as  their  admirers.  History  had  assumed  a 
\  didactic  character  it  has  now  almost  wholly  lost.  One  of  the 
first  tasks  of  every  moralist  was  to  collect  traits  of  character 
illustrating  the  precepts  he  enforced.  Valerius  Maximus  re- 
presented faithfully  the  method  of  the  teachei-s  of  antiquity 
when  he  wrote  his  book  giving  a  catalogue  of  different  moral 
qualities,  and  illustrating  each  by  a  profusion  of  exampleti 
derived  from   the  history  of  his  own  or  of  foreign  nations. 
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*  Whenever,'  said  Plutarch,  '  we  begin  an  enterprise,  or  take 
possession  of  a  charge,  or  experience  a  calamity,  we  place 
before  our  eyes  the  example  of  the  greatest  men  of  otir  own 
or  of  bygone  ages,  and  we  ask  ourselves  how  Plato  or 
Epaminondas,  Lycurgus  or  Agesilaus,  would  have  acted. 
Looking  into  these  personages  as  into  a  faithful  min-or,  we 
can  remedy  our  defects  in  word  or  deed.  .  .  .  Whenever  any 
perplexity  arrives,  or  any  passion  disturbs  the  mind,  the 
student  of  philosophy  pictures  to  himself  some  of  those  who 
have  been  celebrated  for  their  virtue,  and  the  recollection  sus- 
tains his  tottering  steps  and  prevents  his  fall.'' 

Passages  of  this  kind  continually  occur  in  the  ancient 
moralists,^  and  they  show  how  naturally  the  highest  type  of 
national  excellence  determined  the  prevailing  school  of  moral 
philosophy,  and  also  how  the  influence  of  the  heroic  period 
of  national  history  would  act  upon  the  best  minds  in  the 
subsequent  and  wholly  different  phases  of  development. 
It  was  therefore  not  surprising  that  during  the  Empire, 
though  the  conditions  of  national  life  were  profoundly  altered, 
Stoicism  should  still  be  the  philosophical  religion,  the  great 
source  and  regulator  of  moral  enthusiasm.  Epicureanism 
had,  indeed,  spread  widely  in  the  Empire,'  but  it  proved  little 
more  than  a  principle  of  disintegration  or  an  apology  for  vice, 
or  at  best  the  religion  of  tranquil  and  indifferent  natures  ani- 
mated by  no  strong  moral  enthusiasm.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  Epicurus  had  himself  been  a  man  of  the  most  blameless 
character,  that  his  doctrines  were  at  first  carefully  distin- 
gviished  from  the  coarse  sensuality  of  the  Cyrenaic  school 
which  had  preceded  them,  that  they  admitted  in  theory 
almost  every  foim  of  virtue,  and  that  the  school  had  produced 

'  De  Profectibus  in  Tirt.  It-wae  Seneca  is  full  of  similar  exhorta- 

orisrinally   the   custom  at  Roman  tions. 

feasts  to  sing  to  a  pipe  the  actions  '  According  to  Cicero,  the  first 

and   the   virtues    of   the  greatest  Latin  work  on  philosophy  -was  by 

men.     (Cic.  Tusc.  Qucest.  iv.)  the  Epicurean  Amafanius.     {Tufc. 

*  E.g.     EpictetuB,     Ji^k     lii.  Quasi,  iv.) 
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many  disciples  who.  if  they  had  not  attained  the  highest 
grades  of  excellence,  had  at  least  been  men  of  harmless  Uvea, 
intensely  devoted  to  their  master,  and  especially  noted  for 
the  warmth  and  constancy  of  their  fiiendships.'  But  & 
school  which  placed  so  high  a  value  on  ease  and  pleasure  was 
eminently  \mfit  to  struggle  against  the  fearful  dilEculties  that 
beset  the  teachers  of  vii'tue  amid  the  anarchy  of  a  military 
despotism,  and  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  the  Romans  were 
alUce  fatal  to  its  success.  All  the  great  ideals  of  Roman  ex- 
cellence l^elonged  to  a  different  type.  Such  men  as  a  Decius 
or  a  Regulus  would  have  been  impossible  in  an  Epicurean 
Bociety,  for  even  if  their  actuating  emotion  were  no  nobler  than 
a  desire  for  posthumous  fame,  such  a  desire  could  never  grow 
powei-ful  in  a  moi*al  atmosphere  charged  with  the  shrewd, 
placid,  unsentimental  utilitarianism  of  E]iicurus.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  distinctions  the  Epicureans  had  drawn  be- 
tween more  or  less  refined  pleasures  and  their  elevated 
conceptions  of  what  constitutes  the  true  happiness  of  men, 
were  unintelligible  to  the  Romans.  »v]io  knew  jjow  to  sacri- 


'  Soe  on  the  great  perfection  of 
the  character  of  Epicurus  his  life 
by  Diogenes  Laiirtius.  and  on  the 
purity  of  the  philosophy  he  taught 
and  the  degree  in  which  it  was  dis- 
torted and  misrepresented  by  Ids 
Roman  followers.  Seneca  De  Viia 
Bcnta,  c.  xii.  xiii.  and  Ep.  xxi. 
Gassendi,  in  a  very  interesting  little 
work  entitled  Philosophiw  Epicuri 
Si/niagmc,  has  abundantly  proved 
the  possibility  of  uniting  Epicurean 
principles  with  a  high  code  of 
morals.  Eut  pi-obably  the  mot^t 
beautiful  picture  of  the  Ej)icurean 
system  is  the  first  book  of  the  De 
Finifnce,  in  which  Cicero  endeavours 
to  paint  it  r..s  it  would  have  been 
painted  by  its  adherents.  When 
wo   rpniembfr    that   the  writer   of 


this  hook  was  one  of  the  most 
formidable  and  unflinching  oppo- 
nents of  Epicur.^anism  in  all  the 
ancient  world,  it  must  be  owned 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
a  grander  example  of  that  noble 
love  of  truth,  that  sublime  and 
scrupulous  justice  to  opponents, 
whicii  was  the  pre-eminent  glory  of 
ancient  philosophers,  and  which, 
Jifter  the  destruction  of  philosoph)', 
was  for  many  centuries  almost  un- 
known in  the  world.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  doubt  that  Epicureanism 
was  logicallycompatible  with  a  very 
high  degree  of  ^Trtue.  It  is,  I 
think,  equally  impossible  t-o  doubt 
that  its  jn-actical  tendency  was  to- 
wards A'ico. 


\ 
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fice  enjoyment,  but  who,  when  pui-suing  it,  gravitated  j 
naturally  to  the  coarsest  forms.  The  mission  of  Epicurean- 
ism -was  therefore  chiefly  negative.  The  anti-patriotic  tentiency 
of  its  teaching  contributed  to  that  destruction  of  national 
feeling  which  was  necessary  to  the  rise  of  cosmopolitanism ; 
while  its  strong  opposition  to  theological  beliefs,  supported  by 
the  genius  and  enthusiasm  of  Lucretius,  told  powerfully  upon 
the  decaying  faith. 

Such  being  the  ftmctions  of  Epicui-eanism,  the  construc- 
tive or  positive  side  of  etliical  teaching  devolved  almost 
exclusively  upon  Stoicism ;  for  although  there  were  a  few 
philosoi)hers  who  expiessed  themselves  in  strong  opposition  to 
some  portions  of  the  Stoical  system,  theii-  efforts  usually 
tended  to  no  more  than  a  modification  of  its  extreme  and 
harshest  features.  The  Stoics  assei-ted  two  cardinal  priaciples  \ 
— that  virtue  was  the  sole  legitimate  object  to  be  aspired  to,  \ 
and  that  it  involved  so  complete  an  ascendancy  of  the  reason  \ 
as  a,l together  to  extinguish  the  affections.  The  Peripatetics 
and  many  other  philosophei-s,  who  derived  their  opinions 
chiefly  from  Plato,  endeavoured  to  soften  down  the  exaggera- 
tion of  these  principles.  They  admitted  that  virtue  was 
an  object  wholly  distinct  from  interest,  and  that  it  should  be 
the  leading  motive  of  life ;  but  tliey  maintained  that  happi- 
ness was  also  a  good,  and  a  cei-tain  regard  for  it  legitimate, 
'i'iiey  admitted  that  vu'tue  consisted  in  the  suj)remacy  of  the 
reason  over  the  affections,  but  they  allowed  the  exercise  of 
the  latter  within  restricted  limits.  The  m:iin  distinffuLshincr 
features,  however,  of  Stoicism,  the  'jnselfish  ideal  and  the 
controlling  reason,  were  acquiesced  in,  and  each  represents 
an  imjxjrtant  aide  of  the  ancient  conception  of  excellence 
which  we  must  now  proceed  to  examine. 

In  the  first  we  may  easily  trace  the  intellectual  expression 
of  the  high  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  Avhich  the  patriotic  en- 
'Jiusiasm  had  elicited.  Tl)e  spiiit  of  patriotism  has  this  pecu- 
liar characteristic,  that,  while  it  has  evoked  acts  of  heroism 
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which  are  hoth  veiy  niimeioiis  and  very  sublime,  it  has  done 
80  without  presenting  any  prospect  of  personal  immortality 
as  a  reward.  Of  all  the  forms  of  human  heroism,  it  is  pro- 
bably the  most  unselfish.  The  Spartan  and  the  Roman  died 
for  his  countiy  because  he  loved  it.  The  martyr's  ecstasy  of 
hope  had  no  place  in  his  dying  hour.  He  gave  up  all  he 
had,  he  closed  his  eyes,  as  he  believed,  for  ever,  and  he  asked 
for  no  reward  in  this  world  or  in  the  next.  Even  the  hope 
of  posthumous  fame — the  most  refined  and  supei-sensual  of 
all  that  can  be  called  reward — could  exist  only  for  the  most 
conspicuous  leaders.  It  was  examples  of  this  nature  that 
formed  the  culminations  or  ideals  of  ancient  systems  of 
virtue,  and  they  naturally  led  men  to  draw  a  very  clear  and 
deep  distinction  between  the  notions  of  interest  and  of  duty. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  truly  said,  that  while  the  conception  of 
what  constituted  duty  was  often  very  imperfect  in  antiquity, 
the  conviction  that  duty,  as  distinguished  from  every  modifi- 
cation of  selfishness,  should  be  the  supreme  motive  of  life 
was  more  clearly  enforced  among  the  Stoics  than  in  any  later 
society. 

The  reader  will  probably  have  gathered  from  the  last 
chapter  that  there  are  four  distinct  motives  which  moral 
teachers  may  propose  for  the  pm-pose  of  leading  men  to 
virtue.  They  may  argue  that  the  disposition  of  events  is 
such  that  prosperity  will  attend  a  virtuous  hfe,  and  adver- 
sity a  vicious  one — a  proposition  they  may  prove  by  pointing 
to  the  normal  course  of  affairs,  and  by  asserting  the  existence 
of  a  special  Providence  in  behalf  of  the  good  in  the  present 
world,  and  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  the  futui'e.  As 
far  as  these  latter  arguments  are  concerned,  the  efficacy  of 
Buch  teaching  rests  upon  the  firmness  with  which  certain 
theological  tenets  are  held,  while  the  force  of  the  first  con- 
siderations will  depend  upon  the  degree  and  manner  in 
which  society  is  organised,  for  there  are  undoubtedly  some 
conditioiifl  of  society  in  which  a  perfectly  upright  life  has 
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not  even  a  general  tendency  to  prosperity.  The  peculiar 
circumstances  and  dispositions  of  individuals  will  also  in- 
fluence largely  the  way  in  which  they  receive  such  teaching, 
and,  as  Cicero  observed,  '  what  one  utility  has  created, 
another  will  often  destroy.' 

They  may  argue,  again,  that  vice  is  to  the  mind  what 
disease  is  to  the  body,  and  that  a  state  of  virtue  is  in 
consequence  a  state  of  health.  Just  as  bodily  health  is 
desired  for  its  own  sake,  as  being  the  absence  of  a  painful, 
or  at  least  displeasing  state,  so  a  well-ordered  and  virtuous 
mind  may  be  valued  for  its  own  sake,  and  independently  ol 
all  the  external  good  to  which  it  may  lead,  as  being  a 
condition  of  happiness ;  and  a  mind  distracted  by  passion  and 
vice  may  be  avoided,  not  so  much  because  it  is  an  obstacle  in 
the  pursuit  of  prosperity,  as  because  it  is  in  itself  essentially 
painful  and  disturbing.  This  conception  of  virtue  and  vice 
as  states  of  health  or  sickness,  the  one  being  in  itself  a  good 
and  the  other  in  itself  an  evil,  was  a  fundamental  proposition 
in  the  ethics  of  Plato.'  It  was  admitted,  but  only  to  a 
subsidiary  place,  by  the  Stoics,^  and  has  passed  more  or  less 


'  Mr.  Grote  gives  the  following  by  bringing  to  him  happiness  in 
very  clear  summary  of  Plato's  itself;  next,  also,  as  it  leads  to 
ethical  theory,  which  he  believes  ulterior  happy  results.  The  un- 
to be  original : — '  Justice  is  in  the  just  mind  is  a  curse  to  its  possessor 
mind  a  condition  analogous  to  good  in  itself  and  apart  from  results, 
health  and  strength  in  the  body,  though  it  also  leads  to  ulterior 
Injustice  is  a  condition  analogous  results  which  render  it  still  more 
to  sickness,  corruption,  impotence  a  curse  to  him.' — Grote's  PZaio, -vol. 
in  the  body.  ...  To  possess  a  iii.  p.  131.  According  to  Plutarch, 
healthy  body  is  desirable  for  its  Aristo  of  Ohio  detined  virtue  ;is 
consequences  as  a  means  towards  'the  health  of  the  soul.'  (De 
other  constituents  of  happiness,  Virtute  Morali.) 
but  it  is  still  more  desirable  in  ^  '  Beata  est  ergo  vita  conveniens 
itself  as  an  essential  element  of  naturae  suae ;  quae  non  aliter  con- 
hnppiness  per  se,  i.e.,  the  negation  tingere  potest  quam  si  primum  sana 
of  sickness,  which  would  of  itself  mens  est  et  in  perpetuA  possessions 
make  us  miserable.  ...  In  like  eanitatis  sue. — Seneca,  Ve  Vitc 
manner,  the  just  mind  blesses  the  Beata,  c.  in. 
po.sseesor  twice :   first  and  chiefly 
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into  all  the  succeeding  systems.  It  is  especially  favourable 
to  large  and  elevating  conceptions  of  self-culture,  for  it  leftda 
men  to  dwell  much  less  upon  isolated  acts  of  virtue  or  vice 
than  upon  the  habitual  condition  of  mind  from  which  they 
spring. 

It  is  possible,  in  the  third  place,  to  argue  in  favom-  of 
Wrtue  by  oifering  as  a  motive  that  sense  of  pleasure  which 
follows  the  deliberate  performance  of  a  virtuous  act.  This 
emotion  is  a  distinct  and  isolated  gratification  following  a 
distinct  action,  and  may  therefore  be  easily  separated  from 
that  habitual  placidity  of  temper  which  results  from  the 
extinction  of  "vicious  and  pei-tiu-bing  impulses.  It  is  this  theory 
which  is  implied  in  the  common  exhortations  to  enjoy  *  the 
luxiuy  of  doing  good,'  and  though  especially  strong  iu  acts  of 
benevolence,  in  which  case  sympathy  with  the  happiness- 
created  intensifies  the  feeling,  this  pleasiu-e  attends  every 
kind  of  virtue. 

These  three  motives  of  action  have  all  this  common  chiirac- 
teristic,  that  they  point  as  their  ultimate  end  to  the  happiness 
of  the  agent.  The  first  seeks  that  happiness  in  external  cir- 
cumstances ;  the  second  and  third  in  psychological  conditions. 
There  is,  however,  a  fouith  kind  of  motive  which  may  be 
urged,  and  wliich  is  the  peculiar  chai-acteristic  of  the  intuitive 
school  of  moralists  and  the  stumbling-block  of  its  opponents. 
It  is  assei"ted  that  we  are  so  constituted  that  the  notion  o{ 
duty  furnishes  in  itself  a  natural  motive  of  action  of  the 
hi^jhest  order,  whollv  distinct  from  all  the  refinements 
and  modifications  of  self-interest.  The  coactive  force  of  this 
motive  is  altogether  independent  of  suiTounding  cii'cum- 
stances,  and  of  all  forms  of  belief.  It  is  equally  true  for  the 
man  who  believes  and  for  the  man  who  rejects  the  Chiistian 
faith,  for  the  believer  in  a  future  world  and  for  the  believer 
in  the  mortality  of  the  soul.  It  is  not  a  question  of  hap- 
piness or  unhappiness,  of  reward  or  pimishment,  but  of  a 
generically  different  nature.      Men  feel  that  a  certain  course 
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of  life  is  the  natiu-al  end  of  their  being,  and  they  feel  bound, 
even  at  the  expense  of  happiness,  to  pursue  it.  They  feel 
that  certain  acts  are  essentially  good  and  noble,  and  others 
essentially  base  and  vile,  and  this  perception  leads  them  to 
pursue  the  one  and  to  avoid  the  other,  ii-respective  of  all 
considerations  of  enjoyment. 

I  have  recnrred  to  these  distinctions,  which  were  more 
fully  discussed  in  the  last  chapter,  because  the  school  of 
philosophy  we  are  reviewing  furnishes  the  most  perfect  of  all 
histoiical  examples  of  the  power  which  the  higher  of  these 
motives  can  exercise  over  the  mind.  The  coarser  forms  of 
Kelf-interest  were  in  stoicism  absolutely  condemned.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  principles  of  these  philosophers  that  all  things 
that  are  not  in  our  power  should  be  esteemed  indifferent ; 
that  the  object  of  all  mental  discipline  should  bo  to  withdraw 
the  mind  from  all  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  that  prudence 
must  in  consequence  be  altogether  excluded  from  the  motives  of 
virtue.  To  enforce  these  principles  they  continually  dilated 
upon  the  vanity  of  human  things,  and  upon  the  majesty  of  the 
independent  mind,  and  they  indulged,  though  scarcely  mora 
than  other  sects,  in  many  exaggerations  about  the  impassive 
tranquillity  of  the  sage.'  In  the  Roman  empire  stoicism 
lioiuished  at  a  period  which,  beyond  almost  any  other, 
seemed  unfavom-able  to  such  teaching.  There  were  reigns 
when,  in  the  emphatic  words  of  Tacitus,  '  virtue  was  a 
sentence  of  death.'  In  no  period  had  biute  force  more 
completely  triumphed,  in  none  was  the  tliirst  for  material 
advantages  more  intense,  in  very  few  was  vice  more  ostenta- 
tiously glorified.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  these  circumstances 
the  Stoics  taught  a  philosophy  which  was  not  a  compiomise, 
or  an  attempt  to  moderate  the  popular  excesses,  but  which 


'  The  famons  paradox  that  'the  — though  the  Stoics  adopted  and 

«age  could  bo  happy  even  in   the  greatly  admired  it.     (Cic.  Tuso.  ii. 

Imll  of  Phalaris,'  comes  from  the  See  Ga.ssendi,  Philos.  Fpicuri  S]/n- 

rrritinffs  notofZenobutof  Epicnrus  tagma,  pars  iii.  c.  1.) 
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was  rather  in  its  austex'e  sanctity  tlie  extreme  antithesis  of 
all  that  the  prevailing  examples  and  their  own  interests  could 
dictate.  And  these  men  were  no  impassioned  fanatics,  fired 
with  the  prospect  of  coming  glory.  They  were  men  from 
whose  motives  of  action  the  belief  in  the  immoi-tality  of  the 
soul  was  resolutely  excluded.  In  the  scepticism  that  accom- 
panied the  first  introduction  of  philosophy  into  Rome,  in  the 
dissolution  of  the  old  fables  about  Tartarus  and  the  Styx, 
and  the  dissemination  of  Epiciu-eanism  among  the  people, 
this  doctrine  had  simk  very  low,  notwithstanding  the  beautiful 
reasonings  of  Cicero  and  the  religious  faith  of  a  few  who 
clung  like  Plutarch  to  the  mysteries  in  which  it  was 
perpetuated.  An  interlocutor  in  Cicero  expressed  what 
was  probably  a  common  feeling  when  he  acknowledged  that, 
with  the  writings  of  Plato  before  him,  he  could  believe  and 
realise  it;  but  when  he  closed  the  book,  the  reasonings 
seemed  to  lose  their  power,  and  the  world  of  spii'its  grew 
pale  and  unreal.^  If  Ennius  could  elicit  the  plaudits  of  a 
theatre  when  he  proclaimed  that  the  gods  took  no  part  in 
human  afiau-s,  Cassar  could  assert  in  the  senate,  without 
scandal  and  almost  without  dissent,  that  death  was  the 
end  of  all  things.^  Pliny,  j^erhaps  the  greatest  of  Eoman 
scholars,  adopting  the  sentiment  of  all  the  school  of  Epicu- 
rus, describes  the  belief  in  a  future  life  as  a  form  of  madness, 
a  puerile  and  a  pernicious  illusion.^  The  opinions  of  the 
Stoics  were  wavering  and  uncertain.  Their  first  doctrine  was 
that  the  soul  of  man  has  a  future  and  independent,  but  not 


'  '  Sed  nescio  quomodo  dum  lego  happiest  end  of  man  is  a  favonrite 

assentior ;    cum  posui    libnim    et  thought  of  Lucretius.     Thus : 

mecum     ipse      de     immortalitate  '  Nil  igitur  mors  est,  ad  nos  nequ© 
animorum      coepi      cogitare,     as-        pertinet  hilum, 

sensio    omnis   ilia   elabitur.' — Cic.  Quandoquidem  natura  animi  mor- 
Tusc.  i.  talis  habeiar.' — iii.  842. 

'^  Sallust,  Catilina,  cap.  li.  This  mode  of  thought  has  been  re-  ■ 

'  See  that  most  impressive  pas-  cently  expressed  in  Mr.  Swinburne's 

sage   {Hist.    Nat.  vii.   56).      That  very  beautiful  poem  on  7%e  Gar<J?« 

the    sleep  of  annihilation    is   the  of  Proserfine. 
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an  eternal  existence,  that  it  survives  until  tke  last  conflagra- 
tion which  was  to  destroy  the  world,  and  absorb  all  finitt; 
things  into  the  all-pervading  soul  of  nature.  Chiysippus, 
however,  restricted  to  the  best  and  noblest  souls  this  future 
existence,  which  Cleanthes  had  awarded  to  all,'  and  among  the 
Roman  Stoics  even  this  was  greatly  doubted.  The  belief 
that  the  human  soul  is  a  detached  fragment  of  the  Deity 
naturally  led  to  the  belief  that  after  death  it  would  be 
i-eabsorbed  into  the  parent  Sph-it.  The  doctrine  that  there  is 
no  real  good  but  viitue  deprived  the  Stoics  of  the  argument 
for  a  future  world  derived  from  unrequited  merit  and  un- 
punished crime,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  they  contended 
that  a  good  man  should  act  iirespectively  of  reward  inclined 
them,  as  it  is  said  to  have  inclined  some  Jewish  thinkers,^  to 
the  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  reward.^  Pansetius,  the 
founder  of  Roman  stoicism,  maintained  that  the  soul  perished 
v/ith  the  body,'*  and  his  opinion  was  followed  by  Epictetus,^ 
and  Comutas.^     Seneca  contradicted  himself  on  the  subject.^ 


'  Diog.   Laertius.     The   opinion  •  On  the  Stoical  opinions  about 

of  Chrysippus  seems  to  haye  pre-  0.  futiire  life   see   Martin,  La   Vie 

vailed,    and   Plutarch   {De  Placit.  future  (Paris,  1858) ;  Coxirdaveaux 

Philos.)  speaks  of  it  as  that  of  the  .De  Vimmortalite   de   r&me  dans  le 

school.     Cicero  sarcastically  says,  ^teVasOTfi  (Paris,  1857) ;  and  Alger's 

•Stoici   autem   usuram   nobis   lar-  Critical  Hist,  of  the  Doctrine  of  a 

giuntur,  tanquam   cornicibus  :   diu  Future  Life  (J^evr  York,  \?>QQ). 

mansuros   aiunt   animoa ;    semper,  *  His    arguments    are    met    by 

negant.' — Ticsc.  Disp.  i.  31.  Cicero  in  the  Tusculans. 

^  It  has  been  very  frequently  as-  *  See   a   collection    of    passages 

sorted   that   Antigonus    of    Socho  from  his  discourses  collected  by  M. 

having   taught  that  virtue  should  Courdaveaux,  in  the  introduction  to 

be  practised  for  its  own  sake,  his  his  French  translation  of  that  book. 

disciple,  Zadok,  the  founder  of  the  •  Stobseus,  Eclog.  Physic.   lib.   i. 

Saflducees,  inferred  the  non-eiist-  cap.  52. 

ence  of  a  future  world;    but   the  '  In  his  consolations  to  Marcia, 

e^-idence   for   this   whole  story  is  he  seems  to  incline  to  a  belief  in 

exceedingly    unsatisfactory.      The  tho   immortality,  or  at   least   the 

reai'.er   may  find   its   history  in  a  future  existence,  of  the  soul.     In 

very   remarkable   article    by  Mr.  many  other  passages,  however,  ha 

Twi.sitton  on  Sadduceea,  in  Smith's  speaks    of    it    as    annihilated    at 

Bililii.al  Dictionary.  death 
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Marcus  Aurelius  never  rose  beyond  a  A-ague  and  mouinfu] 
aspiration.  Those  who  believed  in  a  future  world  believed  in 
it  faintly  and  uncei'tainly,  and  even  when  they  accepted  it  as 
a  fact,  they  shrank  from  proposing  it  as  a  motive.  The 
whole  system  of  Stoical  ethics,  which  canied  self-saciihce  to  a 
point  that  has  scarcely  been  equalled,  and  exercised  an 
influence  which  has  rarely  been  surpassed,  was  evolved 
without  any  assistance  from  the  doctiine  of  a  future  life.' 
Pagan  antiquity  has  bequeathed  us  few  nobler  treatises  of 
morals  than  the  '  De  Ofliciis '  of  Cicero,  which  was  avowedly 
an  expansion  of  a  work  of  Pansetius.^  It  has  left  us  no 
^.  grander  example  than  that  of  Epictctus,  the  sickly,  deformed 
slave  of  a  master  who  was  notorious  for  his  baibarity, 
enfranchised  late  in  Hfe,  but  soon  dn'veu  into  exile  by 
Domitian ;  who,  while  sounding  the  very  abyss  of  human 
miseiy,  and  looking  forward  to  death  as  to  simple  decom- 
position, was  yet  so  iilled  with  the  seu.se  of  the  Divine 
presence  that  liis  life  was  one  continued  hymn  to  Providence, 
and  his  writings  and  his  example,  wliich  appeared  to  lu.s 
contemporaries  almost  the  ideal  of  human  goodness,  liave 
not  lost  their  consoling  power  through  all  the  ages  and  the 
vicissitudes  they  have  survived.-^ 

'  '  Les  Stoi'ciens  ue  faisaiont  au-  blessings  of  his  life,  that  he  had 

cunement  d^pendre  la  morale  de  la  been   made   acquainled   with    the 

perspective   des   peines  <ju    Je   la  writings  of  Epictotus.     The  story 

remuneration  dans  une  vie  future,  is  well  known  how  the  old  philoso- 

.  .  .  La  croj'ance  a  rimmorlalite  pher  warned  his  master,  who  was 

de  r4me  n'appartenait  done,  selon  beating   him,  that   he  would  soon 

Jeur  maniire  de  voir,  qu'a  la  phy-  Ijreak    his    leg,  and  when    the  leg 

sique,  c'est-a-dire  a  la  psychologie.'  was    broken,   calmly  remarked,  '  I 

— Degerando,   Bist.  de   la  Fhilos.  told  you  you  would  do  so.'     Cclsus 

tome  iii.  p.  56.  quoted   this   in   opposition  to  the 

'^  'Panifitius  igitur,  qui  sine  coii-  Christians,  asking,  '  Did  your  leader 

troversia  de  officiis  accuratissime  under  suffering  ever  say  anything 

disputavit,   quemque    nos,   correc-  so  noble?'     Origen  finely  replied, 

tione  quadjim  adhibita,  potissimum  '  He  did  what  was  still  nobler — He 

j*ecuti  sumus.' — De  OJfic.  iii.  2.  kept  silence.'   A  Christian  anchorite 

"  Marcus  Aurelius  thanks   Pro-  (some  s.ay  St.  Nilus,  who  lived  in 

videnee,  as   for   one  of  the  great  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century) 


y 
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There  was,  however,  another  foiTQ  of  uumortalit}'  which 
exercised  a  much  greater  influence  among  the  Eoman  moral- 
ists. The  desii'e  for  reputation,  and  especially  for  posthu- 
mous reputation — that  '  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds  ' ' — 
assumed  an  extraordinary  prominence  among  the  springs  of 
Eoman  heroLsm,  and  was  also  the  origin  of  that  theatrical 
and  overstrained  phraseology  which  the  greatest  of  ancient 
moralists  rarely  escaped.^  But  we  should  be  altogether  in 
en-or  if  we  inferred,  as  some  have  done,  that  paganism  never 
rose  to  the  conception  of  virtue  concealing  itself  from  the 
world,  and  consenting  voluntarily  to  degradation.  No 
characters  were  more  highly  appreciated  in  antiqiuty  than 
those  of  men  who,  through  a  sense  of  duty,  opposed  the 
strong  cuiTcnt  of  popular  favour ;  of  men  like  Fabius,  who 
consented  for  the  sake  of  their  country  to  inciu'  the  reputa- 
tion that  is  most  fatal  to  a  soldier ;  ^  of  men  like  Cato,  who 
remained  unmoved  among  the  scoffs,  the  insults,  and  the 
ridicule  of  an  angry  crowd.*  Cicero,  expounding  the  princi- 
ples of  Stoicism,  declared  that  no  one  has  attained  to  true 
philosophy  who  has  not  learnt  that  all  vice  should  be 
avoided,  '  though  it  were  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  gods  and 
men,' '  and  that  no  deeds  are  more  laudable  than  those  which 
are  done  without  ostentation,  and  far  from  the  sight  of  men.* 


was  so  stTMck  ■with  the  EticUridion  to  the  historian  Lucceius  (Ep.  ad 

of  Epictetus,  that  he  adapted  it  to  Divers,  v.  12) ;  and  of  the  younger 

Christian  use.     The  conversations  Pliny    to    Tacitns   (Ep.    vii.    33). 

of  Epictetus,  as  reported  by  Arrian,  Cieero  has  himself  confessed  that 

are  said  to  have  been  the  favourite  he  was  too  fond  of  glory, 

reading  of  Toussaint  I'Ouverture.  ^  '  Unus   homo   nobis  cunctando 

'  Tacitus  had  used  this  expression  restituit  rem ; 

before  Milton  :  '  Qtiando  etiam  sa-  Kon   ponebat   enim   rumores  ante 

pientibus  cupido  gloriae  novissima  salutem.' — Enni\is. 

exuitur.' — Hist.  iv.  6.  *  See  the  beautiful  description  of 

-' Two  remarkable  instances  have  Cato's   tranquillity   under   insults, 

eome  dow-n  to  us  of  eminent  writers  Seneci,  De  Ira,  ii.  33;   De  Const. 

begging   historians   to   adorn    and  Sap.  I,  2. 

even   exaggerate   their  acts.     See  ^  De  Offuriis,  iii.  9. 

tlie  very  curious  loUers  of  Cicero  °  Tiisc.  ii.  26. 
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The  writings  of  the  Stoics  are  crowded  with  sentences  xx>  the 
same  effect.  '  Nothing  for  opinion,  all  for  conscience.'  ^  *  He 
who  wishes  his  virtue  to  be  blazed  abroad  is  not  labouring 
for  virtue  but  for  fame.'  *  *  No  one  is  more  vii-tuous  than 
the  man  who  sacrifices  the  reputation  of  a  good  man  rather 
than  sacrifice  his  conscience.'*  *  I  do  not  shrink  from  praise, 
but  I  refuse  to  make  it  the  end  and  term  of  right.'*  *  If 
you  do  anything  to  please  men,  you  have  fallen  from  your 
estate.'*  'Even  a  bad  reputation  nobly  earned  is  pleasing.'* 
'  A  great  man  is  not  the  less  great  when  he  lies  vanquished 
and  prostrate  in  the  dust.''^  'Never  forget  that  it  is  possible 
to  be  at  once  a  divine  man,  yet  a  man  unknown  to  all  the 
world.'*  '  That  which  is  beautiful  is  beautiful  in  itself;  the 
praise  of  man  adds  nothing  to  its  quality.'^  Marcus 
Aurelius,  following  an  example  that  is  ascribed  to  Pytha< 
goi"as,  made  it  a  special  object  of  mental  discipline,  by  con 
tinually  meditating  on  death,  and  evoking,  by  an  effort  of 
the  imagination,  whole  societies  that  had  passed  away,  to 
acquire  a  realised  sense  of  the  vanity  of  posthumous  fame. 
The  younger  Pliny  painted  faithfully  the  ideal  of  Stoicism 
when  he  described  one  of  his  friends  as  a  man  'who  did 
nothing  for  ostentation,  but  all  for  conscience ;  who  sought 
the  reward  of  vii-tue  in  itself,  and  not  in  the  praise  of  man.'  ^^ 
Nor  were  the  Stoics  less  emphatic  in  distinguishing  the  obli- 
gation from  the  attraction  of  virtue.  It  was  on  this  point 
that  they  separated  from  the  more  refined  Epicureans,  who 
were  often  wilHng  to  sublimate  to  the  highest  degree  the  kind 
of  pleasure  they  proposed  as  an  object,  provided  only  it  were 
admitted  that  pleasure  is  necessarily  the  ultimate  end  of  our 
actions.     But  this  the  Stoics  fii-mly  denied.     '  Pleasure,'  they 


'  Seneca,  Be  Fit.  Beat.  c.  xx.  '  Seneca,  De  Ira,  iii.  41. 

^  Seneca,  Ep.  cxiii.  '  Seneca,  Cons,  ad  Helv.  xiii, 

*  Seneca,  Bp.  Ixxxi.  *  Marc.  Aur.  vii.  67. 

*  Persius,  Sat.  i.  45-47.  *  Marc.  Aur.  iv.  20. 
»  Epictetas,  Ench.  xxiii.  '•  Pliny,  Ep.  i.  22. 
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argued,  'is  the  companion,  not  the  guide,  of  our  course.'* 
'  We  do  not  love  virtue  because  it  gives  us  pleasure,  but  it 
gives  us  pleasui-e  because  we  love  it.'^  'The  wise  man  will 
not  sin,  though  both  gods  and  men  should  overlook  the  deed, 
for  it  is  not  through  the  fear  of  punishment  or  of  shame 
that  he  abstains  from  sin.  It  is  from  the  desire  and  obliga- 
tion of  what  is  just  and  good.'-  'To  ask  to  be  paid  for 
virtue  is  as  if  the  eye  demanded  a  recompense  for  seeing,  or 
the  feet  for  walking.'*  In  doing  good,  man  '  should  be  Uke 
the  \'ine  which  has  produced  grapes,  and  asks  for  nothing 
more  after  it  has  produced  its  proper  frait.'*  TTis  end, 
according  to  these  teachers,  is  not  to  find  peace  either  in  life 
or  in  death.     It  is  to  do  his  duty,  and  to  tell  the  truth. 

The  second  distinguishing  featiu-e  of  Stoicism  I  have 
noticed  was  the  complete  suppression  of  the  afiectiona  to 
make  way  for  the  absolute  ascendancy  of  reason.  There  are 
two  great  divisions  of  character  corresponding  very  nearly  to 

the  Stoical  and  Epicurean  tempei-aments  I  have  described 

that  in  which  the  will  predominates,  and  that  in  which  the 
desires  are  supreme.  A  good  man  of  the  fii-st  class  is  one 
whose  will,  directed  by  a  sense  of  duty,  piu-sues  the  course  he 
beUeves  to  be  right,  in  spite  of  strong  temptations  to  pm-sue 
an  opposite  course,  arising  either  from  his  own  passions  and 
tendencies,  or  from  the  circumstances  that  surround  him,  A 
good  man  of  the  second  class  is  one  who  is  so  happily  consti- 
tuted that  his  sympathies  and  desires  instiuctively  tend  to 
virtuous  ends.  The  fii'st  character  is  the  only  one  to  which 
we  can,  strictly  speaking,  attach  the  idea  of  merit,  and  it  is 
also  the  only  one  which  is  capable  of  rising  to  high  efforts  of 


■  '  Non  dux,  sed  comes  voluptas.'  •  Peregrinus  apud  Aol.  Gellius, 

— Be  Fit.  Beat.  c.  viii.  xii.  11.     Peregrinus  was  a  Cynic, 

*  '  Voluptas  non  est  merces  nee  but  his  doctrine  on  this  point  vtii 

causa  TJrtutis  sed  accessio ;  nee  quia  identical  with  that  of  the  Stoics, 

delectat  placet  sed  quia  placet  da-  *  Marc.  Aurol.  ix.  42. 

lectat.' — Ibid.,  c.  ix.  •  Marc.  Aar?i.  v.  6. 
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continuous  and  heroic  self-sacrifice ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  a  charm  in  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  unforced 
desires  which  disciplined  vii-tue  can  perhaps  never  attain. 
The  man  who  is  consistently  generous  through  a  sense  of 
duty,  when  his  natural  temperament  impels  him  to  avarice^ 
and  when  every  exercise  of  benevolence  causes  him  a  pang, 
deserves  in  the  very  highest  degree  our  admiration ;  but  he 
whose  generosity  costs  him  no  effort,  but  is  the  natural 
gratification  of  his  affections,  attracts  a  far  larger  measure  oi 
our  love.  Corresponding  to  these  two  casts  of  character,  we 
find  two  distinct  theories  of  education,  the  aim  of  the  one 
being  chiefly  to  strengthen  the  will,  and  that  of  the  other  to 
i^uide  the  desires.  The  principal  examples  of  the  Gist  are  the 
Spartan  and  Stoical  systems  of  antiquity,  and,  with  some 
modifications,  the  asceticism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  object 
of  these  systems  was  to  enable  men  to  endure  pain,  to  repress 
manifest  and  acknowledged  desii-es,  to  relinquish  enjoyments, 
to  establish  an  absolute  empire  over  theii-  emotions.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  method  of  education  which  was  never 
more  prevalent  than  in  the  present  day,  which  exhausts  its 
efforts  in  making  virtue  atti-active,  in  associating  it  with  all 
the  charms  of  imagination  and  of  prosperity,  and  in  thus 
insensibly  di'awing  the  desires  in  the  wished-for  dii'ection. 
As  the  first  system  is  especially  suited  to  a  disturbed  and 
military  society,  which  requires  and  elicits  strong  efforts  of 
the  will,  and  is  therefore  the  special  sphere  of  heroic  virtues, 
so  the  latter  belongs  naturally  to  a  tranquil  and  highly  orga- 
nised civilisation,  which  is  therefore  very  favourable  to  the 
amiable  qualities,  and  it  is  pi'obable  that  as  civilisation 
advances,  the  hei-oic  type  will,  in  consequence,  become  more 
and  more  rare,  and  a  kind  of  self-indulgent  goodness  more 
common.  The  circumstances  of  the  ancient  societies  led  them 
to  the  former  tyj)e,  of  which  the  Stoics  furnished  the  extreme 
expression  in  their  doctxine  that  the  affections  are  of  the 
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nature  of  a  disease^ — a  doctritie  which  they  justified  by  the 
game  kind  of  arguments  as  those  which  are  now  often 
employed  by  metaphysicians  to  prove  that  love,  anger,  and 
tlie  like  can  only  be  ascribed  by  a  figure  of  speech  to  the 
Deity.  Perturbation,  they  contended,  is  necessarily  im]ier- 
fection,  and  none  of  its  forms  can  in  consequence  be  ascril)ed 
to  a  perfect  being.  We  have  a  clear  intuitive  perception 
that  leason  is  the  liighest,  and  should  be  the  dii-ecting,  power 
of  an  intelligent  being ;  but  evej-y  act  which  is  performed  at 
the  instigation  of  the  emotions  is  withdrawn  from  the  empiie 
of  reason.  Hence  it  was  inferred  that  while  the  will  should 
be  educated  to  act  habitually  in  the  direction  of  virtue,  even 
the  emotions  that  seem  most  fitted  to  second  it  should  be 
absolutely  proscribed.  Thus  Seneca  has  elaborated  at  length 
the  distinction  between  clemency  and  pity,  the  fii-st  bein" 
one  of  the  highest  virtues,  and  the  latter  a  positive  vice. 
Clemency,  he  says,  is  an  habitual  disposition  to  gentleness 
in  the  application  of  punishments.  It  is  that  moderation 
which  remits  something  of  an  incun-ed  penalty,  it  is  the  oppo- 
site of  cnielty,  which  is  an  habitual  disposition  to  rigoiir. 
Pity,  on  the  other  hand,  bears  to  clemency  the  same  kind  of 
relation  as  superstition  to  religion.  It  is  the  weakness  of  a 
feeble  mind  that  flinches  at  the  sight  of  suffering.  Clemencv 
is  an  act  of  judgment,  but  pity  disturbs  the  judgment. 
Clemency  adjudicates  upon  the  proportion  between  suffeiing 
and  guilt.     Pity  contemplates  only  suffei-ing,  and  gives  no 


'  Seneca,  however,  in  one  of  his  illustrates  this  distinction    by  ob- 

letters  (i^.lxxv.),  subtilises  a  good  serving   that   colds  and  any  other 

dciil   on    this  point.     He  draws  a  slight  ailments,  if  uncheclied  and 

distinction  between  afi'octiona  and  neglected,  may  produce  an  organic 

maladies.     The  first,  he  says,  are  disease.     The  wise   man,  he   says, 

irrational,  and  therefore  reprehen-  is  wholly  free  from  moral  disease, 

siblo  movements  of  the  soul,  which,  but  no  man  can  completely  emanci- 

if  repeated  and  unrepressed,  tend  pate  himself  from  affections,  though 

to  form  an  inational  and  evil  habit,  he  should  make  this  his  couataiit 

and  to  the  last   ho  in  this   letter  object. 
restricts    the    term    disease.     lie 
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thought  to  its  cause.  Clemency,  in  the  midst  of  its  noblest 
efforts,  is  perfectly  passionless ;  pity  is  unreasoning  emotion. 
Clemency  is  an  eseential  chai-acteristic  of  the  sage ;  pity  is 
only  suited  for  weak  women  and  for  diseased,  minds.  '  The 
sage  will  console  those  who  weep,  but  without  weeping  with 
fchem ;  he  will  succour  the  shipwrecked,  give  hospitality  to 
the  proscribed,  and  alms  to  the  poor,  .  ,  .  restore  the  son  to 
the  mother's  tears,  save  the  captive  from  the  arena,  and  even 
bury  the  criminal ;  but  in  all  this  his  mind  and  his  counten- 
ance wHl  be  alike  untroubled.  He  will  feel  no  pity.  He  will 
succour,  he  will  do  good,  for  he  is  bom  to  assist  his  fellows, 
to  labour  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  to  offer  to  each  one 
his  part.  .  .  .  His  countenance  and  his  soul  will  betray  no 
emotion  as  he  looks  upon  the  withered  legs,  the  tattered 
rags,  the  bent  and  emaciated  frame  of  the  beggar.  But  he 
will  help  those  who  are  worthy,  and,  like  the  gods,  his  leaning 
will  be  towards  the  wretched.  ...  It  is  only  diseased  eyes 
that  grow  moist  in  beholding  tears  in  other  eyes,  as  it  is  no 
true  sympathy,  but  only  weakness  of  nerves,  that  leads  some 
to  laugh  always  when  others  laugh,  or  to  yawn  when  others 
yawn.'  * 

Cicero,  in  a  sentence  which  might  be  adopted  as  the 
motto  of  Stoicism,  said  that  Homer  '  attributed  human 
qualities  to  the  gods ;  it  woidd  have  been  better  to  have 
imparted  divine  qualities  to  men.'  The  remarkable  passage 
I  have  just  cited  serves  to  show  the  extremes  to  which  the 
Stoics  pushed  this  imitation.  And  indeed,  if  we  compare  the 
different  virtues  that  have  floui'ished  among  Pagans  and 
Christians,  we  invariably  find  that  the  prevailing  type  of 
excellence  among  the  former  is  that  in  which  the  will  and 
judgment,  and  among  the  latter  that  in  which  the  emotions, 
are  moat  prominent.  Friendship  rather  than  love,  hospitality 
rather  than   charity,  magnanimity  rather  than   tenderness, 


'  De  Clem.  ii.  6,  7. 
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clemency  rather  than  sjmpathj,  are  the  characteristics  of 
ancient  goodness.  The  Stoics,  who  carried  the  suppression  of 
the  emotions  farther  than  any  other  school,  laboured  with  gi-eat 
zeal  to  compensate  the  injmy  thus  done  to  the  benevolent 
side  of  our  nature,  by  greatly  enlarging  the  sphere  of  reasoned 
and  passionless  philanthropy.  They  taught,  in  the  most 
emphatic  language,  the  fraternity  of  all  men,  and  the  conse- 
quent duty  of  each  man  consecrating  his  life  to  the  welfare 
of  others.  They  developed  this  general  doctrine  in  a  series  of 
detailed  precepts,  which,  for  the  range,  depth,  and  beauty  of 
their  charity,  have  never  been  sxirpassed.  They  even  extended 
their  compassion  to  ciime,  and  adopting  the  paradox  of  Plato, 
that  all  guilt  is  ignorance, •  treated  it  as  an  involuntary 
disease,  and  declared  that  the  ooly  legitimate  ground  of 
punishment  is  prevention.^  But,  however  fully  they  might 
reconcile  in  theory  their  principles  with  the  widest  and  most 
active  benevoleoce,  they  could  not  wholly  counteract  the 
practical  evil  of  a  system  which  declared  war  against  the 
whole  emotional  side  of  our  being,  and  reduced  human  idrtue 
to  a  kind  of  majestic  egotism  ;  proposing  as  examples  Anaxar 
goras,  who,  when  told  that  his  son  had  died,  simply  observed, 
'  I  never  supposed  that  I  had  begotten  an  immortal ; '  or 
Stilpo,  who,  when  his  country  had  been  iniined,  his  native 
city  captured,  and  his  daughters  carried  away  as  slaves  or  as 
concubines,  boasted  that  he  had  lost  nothing,  for  the  sage  is 
independent  of  cu-cumstances.^     The  framework  or  theory  of 

'  '  Peccant esvero  quid  habet  cur  chiefly  expiatory  and  purificatory, 

oderit,  cum  error  illos  in  hujusmodi  (Lerminier,  Introd.  a  I'Histoire  du 

delicta  compellat?' — Sen.  De  Ira,  Droit, -p.  123.) 

i.  14.     This  is  a  favourite  thought  '  Seneca.,  Be   Cotistant.    Sap.    v. 

of  Marcus   Aurelius,  to  which  he  Compare  and  contrast  this  famous 

reverts  again  and  again.     See,  too,  sentence  of  Anaxagoras  with  that 

Arrian,  i.  18.  of  one  of  the  early  Christian  her- 

'  '  Ergo  ne  homini  quidem  noce-  mits.     Someone    told   the    hermit 

bimus  quia  peccavit  sed  ne  peccet,  that  his  father  -was  dead.     '  Cease  • 

nee  unquam  ad  praeteritum  sed  ad  your  blasphemy,'  he  aniswered,  '  my  I 

futurum  poena  roferetur.* — Ibid.  ii.  father    is    immortal.'  -    Socratet^ 

31.     In   the  philosophy  of  Plato,  FaxI.  Hist,  iv  28. 
Tin  the  other  hand,  punishment  wa.t 
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benevolence  might  be  there,  but  the  animating  spirit  was 
a]>sent.  Men  who  taught  that  the  husband  oi-  the  father 
should  look  wdth  perfect  indifference  on  the  death  of  his  wife 
or  his  child,  and  that  the  philosopher,  though  he  may  shed 
teai-s  of  pretended  sympathy  in  order  to  console  his  sufleriug 
friend,  must  suffer  no  i-eal  emotion  to  penetrate  his  breast,' 
coxild  never  found  a  true  or  lasting  religion  of  benevolence. 
Men  who  i-efused  to  recognise  pain  and  sickness  as  evils  were 
scarcely  lilcely  to  be  very  eager  to  relieve  them  in  others. 

In  truth,  the  Stoics,  who  taught  that  all  virtue  was  con- 
foraiity  to  nature,  were,  in  this  res2:)ect,  eminently  false  to 
their  own  piinciple.  Human  natui-e,  as  revealed  to  us  by 
reason,  is  a  composite  thing,  a  constitution  of  many  pails 
differing  in  kind  and  dignity,  a  hierarchy  in  which  many 
powers  are  intended  to  co -exist,  but*in  different  positions  of 
ascendancy  or  subordination.  To  make  the  higher  part  of 
our  nature  oiu*  whole  nature,  is  not  to  restore  but  to  muti- 
late humanity,  and  this  mutilation  has  never  been  attempted 
^^^thout  producing  grave  evils.  As  philanthi'opists,  the 
Stoics,  through  their  passion  for  unity,  were  led  to  the  extii-- 
pation  of  those  emotions  which  nature  intended  as  the  chief 
springs  of  benevolence.  As  speculative  philosophers,  they 
were  entangled  by  the  same  desii-e  in  a  long  train  of  pitiable 
pai-adoxes.  Theii*  famous  doctiines  that  all  virtues  are  equal, 
or,  more  correctly,  are  the  same,  that  all  vices  are  equal,  that 
nothing  is  an  evil  which  does  not  affect  our  will,  and  that 
pain  and  bereavement  are,  in  consequence,  no  ills,'^  though 

'  Epictetiis,  Ench.  16,  18.  See  a  long  discxission  on  this  matter 

*  The     dispute    about    whether  in   Cicero  {De  Fimh.  lib.  iii.  iv.). 

anything  but  virtue  is  a  good,  -was,  The  Stoiciil  doctrine  of  t  he  e<^uality 

in    reality,    a    somewhat    phildish  of  all  A-icesw<is  formally  repudiated 

quarrel  about -words;  for  the  Stoics,  by   Marcus   Aurelius,    who    main- 

■who    indignantly    denounced     the  tained  (ii.  10),  with  Theophrastup, 

Peripatetics    for    maintaining    the  that  faults    of  desire  were  worse 

affirmative,  admitted  that  health,  than  faults  of  anger.     The  other 

friends,  &c.,  should  be  sought  not  Stoics,  while  dogmatically  asserting 

a.s    '  goods  '   but    as   '  preferables.'  the  equality  of  all  virt  ues  as  well 
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paiiially  explained  away  and  frequently  disregai-ded  by  the 
Koman  Stoics,  were  yet  sufficiently  jji'ominent  to  give  tlieir 
teaclung  something  of  an  unnatm-al  and  affected  appearance. 
Prizing  only  a  single  object,  and  developing  only  a  single  side 
of  their  natui-e,  their  minds  became  narrow  and  their  views 
contracted.  Thus,  while  tlie  Epicm-eans,  urging  men  to 
study  nature  in  order  to  banish  superstition,  endeavoured  to 
correct  that  ignorance  of  physical  science  which  was  one  of 
the  chief  impediments  to  the  pi'ogi'css  of  the  ancient  mind, 
the  Stoics  for  the  most  part  disdained  a  study  which  was 
other  than  the  pureuit  of  virtue.'  While  the  Epicui-ean  poet 
painted  in  magnificent  language  the  perpetual  progi-ess  of 
mankind,  the  Stoic  was  essentially  retrospective,  and  ex- 
hausted his  strength  in  vain  efforts  to  i-estore  the  simplicity 
of  a  by-gone  age.  While,  too,  the  school  of  Zeno  produced 
many  of  tlie  best  and  greatest  men  who  have  ever  Hved,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  its  records  exhibit  a  rather  un- 
usual number  of  examples  of  high  professions  falsified  iji 
action,  and  of  men  who,  displaying  in  some  forms  the  most 
undoubted  and  transcendent  vu-tue,  fell  in  others  far  below 
the  average  of  mankind.  The  elder  Cato,  who,  though  not 
a  philosopher,  was  a  model  of  philosophers,  was  conspicuous 
for  his  inhumanity  to  his  slaves.^  Bnitus  was  one  of  the 
most  extortionate  usurers  of  his  time,  and  several  citizen,s 


as  the  equality  of  all  vices,  in  their  tura  cognita  leramur  superstitione, 

particular    judgments     graduated  liberamiu*  mortis  metu,  non  con- 

t heir  praise  or  blame  much  in  the  turbamur  ignoratione  rerum  '  {De 

iame  way  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  Fin.  i.) ;   and  Virgil  expressed  an 

'  See  Seneca  {Ep.  Lxxxix.).     Se-  eminently  Epicurean  sentiment  in 

neca  himself,  however,  has  devoted  his  famous  lines  : — 

»  work  to  natural  history,  but  the  '  Felix,  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscore 

geiiLTiil  tendency  of  the  school  was  causas, 

certainly  to  concentrate  all  atten-  Quique  nietusomnes  et  inexorabile 

tion  upon  morals,  and  all,  or  nearly  fatum 

all  the  great  naturalists  were  Epi-  Subjeeil      pedibus,     strepitumqu* 

cnroans.      Cicero    puts    into    the  Acherontis  avari.' 

mouth  of  the  Epicurean  the  sen-  G'eor^.  490-492. 

lenco,  'Omnium  autem  rerum  na-  'Plutarch,  Cato  Major. 

H 
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of  Salamis  died  of  starvation,  imprisoned  because  they  could 
not  pay  the  sum  he  demanded.'  No  one  eulogised  more  elo- 
([uently  the  austere  simpKcity  of  life  which  Stoicism  advocated 
than  Sallust,  who  in  a  corrupt  age  was  notorious  for  his 
rapacity.  Seneca  himself  was  constitutionally  a  nervous  and 
timid  man,  endeavouring,  not  always  with  success,  to  support 
liimself  by  a  sublime  philosophy.  He  gmded,  under  circum- 
stances of  extreme  difficultv,  the  cause  of  virtue,  and  hi? 
death  is  one  of  tlie  noblest  antiquity  records ;  but  his  life  wa3 
deeply  marked  by  the  taint  of  flattery,  and  not  free  from  the 
taint  of  avarice,  and  it  is  unhappily  certain  that  he  lent 
his  pen  to  conceal  or  varnish  one  of  the  worst  crimes  o^ 
Nero.  The  courage  of  Lucan  failed  signally  under  torture, 
and  the  flattery  which  he  bestowed  upon  Nero,  in  his 
•  Pharsalia/  ranks  with  the  Epigrams  of  Martial  as  probably 
the  extreme  limit  of  sycophancy  to  which  Roman  literature 
descended. 

While,  too,  the  main  object  of  the  Stoics  was  to  popu- 
larise philosophy,  the  high  standai'd  of  self-control  they 
exacted  rendered  their  system  exceedingly  unfit  for  the  great 
majority  of  mankind,  and  for  the  ordinary  condition  of 
aifairs.  Life  is  history,  not  poetry.  It  consists  mainly  of 
little  things,  rarely  illumined  by  flashes  of  great  heroism, 
rarely  broken  by  gi'eat  dangers,  or  demanding  great  exertions 
A.  moral  system,  to  govern  society,  must  accommodate  itself 
to  common  characters  and  mingled  motives.  It  must  be 
capable  of  influencing  natures  that  can  never  rise  to  an 
heroic  level.  It  must  tincture,  modify,  and  mitigate  where 
it  cannot  eradicate  or  transform.  In  Christianity  there  ai'e 
always  a  few  persons  seeking  by  continaal  and  painful  efibrts 
to  reverse  or  extinguish  the  ordinary  feelings  of  humanity, 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  influence  of  the  religious 
principle  upon  the  mind,  though  very  real,  is  not  of  a  natui-e 


»   Ci«:ro,  A'!  Attic,  vi.  2. 
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to  cause  any  serious  strain  or  struggle.  It  is  displayed  in  a 
certain  acquired  spontaneity  of  impulse.  It  softens  the 
character,  purifies  and  directs  the  imagination,  blends  insensi- 
bly ■with  the  habitual  modes  of  thought,  and,  -vvdthout  revo- 
lutionising, gives  a  tone  and  bias  to  all  the  fonns  of  action. 
But  Stoicism  was  simply  a  school  of  heroes.  It  recognised 
no  gradations  of  virtue  or  vice.  It  condemned  all  emotions, 
all  spontaneity,  all  mingled  motives,  all  the  principles,  feelings, 
and  impulses  upon  which  the  virtue  of  common  men  mainly 
depends.  It  was  capable  of  acting  only  on  moral  nacui-es 
that  were  strung  to  the  highest  tension,  and  it  was  therefore 
naturally  rejected  by  the  multitude. 

The  central  conception  of  this  philosophy  of  self-control 
was  the  dignity  of  man.  Pride,  which  looks  withiu;  making 
man  seek  his  own  approbation,  as  distinguished  from  vanity, 
which  looks  without,  and  shapes  its  conduct  according  to  the 
opinions  of  others,  was  not  only  permitted  in  Stoicism,  it  was 
even  its  leading  moral  agent.  The  sense  of  virtue,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  observed,  occupies  in  this  system  much  the  same 
place  as  the  sense  of  sin  in  Ckristii\nity.  Sin,  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  ancients,  was  simply  disease,  and  they  deemed 
it  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  correct  it,  but  not  to  dwell  upon 
its  dii'cumstances.  In  the  many  disquisitions  which  Epictetus 
and  others  have  left  us  concerning  the  proper  fiume  of  mind 
in  which  man  should  approach  death,  repentance  for  past  sin 
has  absolutely  no  jiiace,  nor  do  the  ancients  appeal'  to  have 
ever  realised  the  pui-ifying  and  spiritualising  influence  it 
exercises  upon  character.  And  while  the  reality  of  moral 
disease  was  fully  recognised,  while  a  lofty  and  indeed  un- 
attainable ideal  was  continually  proposed,  no  one  doubted 
the  essential  excellence  of  human  nature,  and  very  few 
doubted  the  possibility  of  man  acqnii-ing  by  his  own  will  a 
bi^'h  degree  of  viitue.  In  this  last  respect  there  was  a 
wide  difi'erence  between  the  teaching;  of  the  Homan  moralists 

h2 
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and   of  the   Greek   poets.'     Homer   continually   represents 
courage,  anger,  and  the  like,  as  the  direct  inspiration  of 
Heaven,    ^schylus,  the  gi-eat  poet  of  fatalism,  regards  every 
human  passion  as  but  a  single  h'nlr  in  the  great  chain  of 
causes  forged  by  the  inexorable  will  of  Zeus.      There  are, 
indeed,  few  grander  things  in  poetry  than  his  picture  of  the 
many  and  vai-ious  motives  that  urged  Olytemnesti'a  to  the 
slaughter  of  Agamemnon — revenge  for  her  mm-dered  daughter, 
love  for  ^gisthus,  resentment  at  past  breaches  of  conjugal 
duty,  jealousy  of  Cassandi-a,  all  blending  in  that  fierce  hatred 
that  nerved  her  arm  against  her  husband's  life ;  while  above 
all  this  tiunult  of  passion  the  solemn  song  of  Cassanth-a  pro- 
claimed that  the  deed  was  but  the  deci-ee  of  Heaven,  the 
harvest  of  blood  springing  from  the  seed  of  ciime,  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  ancient  ciu-se  that  was  destined  to  cling 
for  ever  to  the  hapless  race  of  Atreus.     Before  the  body  of 
the  murdered  king,  and  in  pi-esence  of  the  wildest  paroxysms 
of  human  passion,  the  bystanders  bowed  their  heads,  ex- 
claiming, '  Zeus  has  willed  it — Zeus  the  supreme  Ruler,  the 
God  who  does  all ;  for  what  can  happen  in  the  world  without 
the  will  of  Zeus  r 

But  conceptions  of  this  kind  had  little  or  no  place  in  the 
philosophy  of  Rome.  The  issue  of  human  enterprises  and  the 
disposition  of  the  gifts  of  fortune  were  recognised  as  under 
the  control  of  Providence ;  but  man  was  master  of  his  own 
feelings,  and  was  capable  of  attaining  such  excellence  that  he 
might  even  challenge  comparison  with  the  gods.  Audacious 
as  such  sentiments  may  now  appear,  they  were  common  to 
most  schools  of  Roman  moralists.  *  We  boast  justly  of  our 
own  vii'tue,'  said  the  eclectic  Cicero,  '  which  we  could  not  do 
if  we  derived  it   from  the  Deity  and  not  fi'om  oui-selves.' 


'  This   contrast   is   noticed  and  Legendre  in  his  Traite  de  V  Opinion, 

largely  illustrated    by  M.  Montee  ou  Mimoires poitr  servir  a,  Ihuftoire 

in    his   interesting   little  work  Le  de  Vei^prii  humain  (Veniee,  1735). 
Stmcisme    a    Eovie,   and    also    by 
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'  All  mortals  judge  that  fortune  is  to  be  received  from  the  gods 
md  wisdom  from  oui-selves.''  The  Epicm-ean  Horace,  in  his 
noblest  ode,  dasciibed  the  just  man,  confident  in  his  virtue, 
undaunted  amid  the  crash  of  worlds,  and  he  tells  us  to  pray 
only  for  those  things  which  Jupiter  gives  and  takes  away. 
'  He  <nves  life,  he  gives  wealth ;  an  untroubled  mind  I  secui-a 
for  myself. '2  'The  calm  of  a  mind  blest  in  the  consciousness 
of  its  viitue,'  was  the  expression  of  supreme  felicity  the 
Epicui-eaus  had  derived  from  theii*  master.^  Lucretius,  in  a 
magnificent  passage,  designates  Epicurus  as  a  god,  and  boasts 
that  the  popular  divinities  dwindle  into  insignificance  before 
him.  Ceres,  he  says,  gave  men  corn,  and  Bacchus  wine,  but 
Epicui-us  the  principles  of  vu'tue.  Hercules  conquered  mon- 
sters, Epicurus  conquered  vice.*  'Pray,'  said  Juvenal,  'for  a 
healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body.  Ask  for  a  brave  soul 
unscared  by  death.  .  .  .  But  there  are  things  you  can  give 
yoiu-self.'*  '  Misfoi-tune,  and  losses,  and  calumny,'  said  Seneca, 
'  disappear  before  viitue  as  the  taper  before  the  sun.'  ^  '  In  one 
point  the  sage  is  superior  to  God.  God  owes  it  to  His  natvu-e 
not  to  fear,  but  the  sage  owes  it  to  himself.  Sublime 
condition  !  he  joins  the  frailty  of  a  man  to  the  security  of  a 
god.'^  'Except  for  immortality,'  he  elsewhere  writes,  'the 
sage  is  like  to  God.'  **    *  It  is  the  characteiistic  of  a  wise  man,' 


'  '  Atque  hoc  qtiidem  omnesmor-  lapius  to  heal  the  body,  and  Plato 

tales  sic  habent  .  .  .  conimodita-  to  heal  the  soul.    (Legendre,  TraiU 

tern  prosperitateinque  vitse  a  diis  de  VOpinion,  tome  i.  p.  197.) 
se  habere,  virtutem   autem   nemo        *  'Orandum  est  ut  sit  mens  sana 
unqu:im  acceptam  deo  retulit.     Ni-        in  corpore  eano  : 

mirum    recte.     Propter    virtutem  Fortem  posce  animum,  mortis  ter- 
enim  jure  laudamur  et  in  virtute        rore  carentem.  .  .  , 

recte  gloriamur.     Quod    non    con-  Monstro,  quod  ipse  tibi  possis  dare.' 
tingeret  si   id  donum  a  deo,  non  a  Juvenal,  Sat.  x.  3.56. 

nobis  haberemus.' — Cicero,  De  Nat.  Marcus       Aurelius       recommends 

Dear.  iii.  36.  prayer,  but  only  that  we  may  be 

*  Ep.  i.  18.  freed  from  e^-il  desires,     (ix.  11.) 

'  i^eneca   E}p.  Ixri.  "  Seneca,  tip.  Lx^-i. 

'  Lucretius,  v.     It  was  a  Greek        '  Jliil.  Ep   liii. 
proverb,  that  Apollo  begat  .^scu-        *  De  Const.  Sap.  viii. 
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added  Epictetus,  *  that  he  looks  for  all  his  good  and  evU  from 
himself.'  ^  *  As  fai'  as  his  i-ational  nature  is  concerned,  he  ia 
in  no  degree  inferior  to  the  gods.'  ^ 

There  were,  however,  other  veins  of  thought  exhibited  in 
stoicism  which  greatly  modified  and  sometimes  positively 
contradicted  this  view  of  the  relations  of  man  to  the  Deity. 
The  theology  of  the  Stoics  was  an  ill-defined,  uncertain,  and 
somewhat  inconsistent  Pantheism ;  the  DiAonity  was  es^xj- 
cially  worshipped  under  the  two  asjiects  of  Providence  and 
moral  goodness,  and  the  soul  of  man  was  regarded  as  '  a 
detached  fragment  of  the  Deity,'  ^  or  as  at  least  pervaded  and 
accompanied  by  a  divine  energy.  *  There  never,'  said  Cicero. 
'  was  a  gi-eat  man,  without  an  inspiration  from  on  high.'  * 
'  Nothing,'  said  Seneca,  *  is  closed  to  God.  He  is  present  in 
our  conscience.  He  intervenes  in  our  thoughts.'  ^  '  I  tell 
thee,  Lucilius,'  he  elsewhere  writes,  *  a  sacred  spiiit  dwells 
within  us,  the  obsei-ver  and  the  guardian  of  our  good  and 
ovD.  deeds.  .  .  .  No  man  is  good  without  God.  Who,  save  by 
His  assistance,  can  rise  above  fortiuie  1  He  gives  noble  and 
lofty  counsels.  A  God  (what  God  I  know  not)  dwells  in 
ever  J  good  man.'^  'Offer  to  the  God  that  is  in"  thee,*  said 
Marcus  AureHus, '  a  manly  being,  a  citizen,  a  soldier  at  his  post 
ready  to  depart  from  life  as  soon  as  the  trumpet  sounds.'  ^  *  It  is 
sufficient  to  believe  in  the  Genius  who  is  within  us,  and  to 
honoui'  him  by  a  pm-e  worship.' ' 

Passages  of  this  kind  are  not  unfrequent  in  Stoical 
writings.  More  commonly,  however,  vii-tue  is  represented 
as  a  human  act  imitating  God.     This  was  the  meaning  of 


'  Enck.  xlviii.  *  Ep.  xli.   There  are  some  be.au- 

*  Arrian,  i.  12.  tiful   sentiments   of  this   kind   in 
'  Arrian,  ii.  8.     The  same  doc-  Plutarch's  treatise,   Be   Sera   Nu- 

trine  is  strongly  stated  in  Seneca,  minis   Vindicta.     It  was  a  saying 

E]).  xcii.  of  Pythagoras,    that   'we   become. 

^  CMccro,  Be  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  66.  better  as  we  approach  the  gods.' 

*  E'p.  Isxxiii.  Somewhat  similar  '  Marc.  Aur.  iii.  5. 
aentiraeuts  are  attributed  to  Thales  '  Marcus  Aurelius. 
BTjd  Eion  (DJog.  Laert.). 
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the  Platonic  maxim,  'follow  God,'  which  the  Stoics  continually 
repeated,  which  they  developed  in  many  passages  of  the  most 
touching  and  beautiful  piety,  and  to  which  they  added  the  duty 
of  the  most  absolute  and  unquestioning  submission  to  the 
decrees  of  Providence.  Their  doctiine  on  this  latter  point 
harmonised  well  with  their  antipathy  to  the  emotional  side 
of  our  being.  '  To  weep,  to  complain,  to  gioan,  is  to  rebel ; ' ' 
'to  fear,  to  gi'ieve,  to  be  angry,  is  to  be  a  deserter.'^  'Re- 
member that  you  are  but  an  actor,  acting  whatever  part  the 
Master  has  ordained.  It  may  be  short,  or  it  may  be  long. 
If  He  wishes  you  to  represent  a  poor  man,  do  so  heartily ;  it 
a  cripple,  or  a  magistrate,  or  a  private  man,  in  each  case 
act  yom*  part  with  honour.'^  'ITever  say  of  anything  that 
you  have  lost  it,  but  that  you  have  restored  it ;  your  wife  and 
child  die — ^you  have  restored  them  ;  yoru*  farm  is  taken  from 
you — that  also  is  restored.  It  is  seized  by  an  impious  man. 
What  is  it  to  you  by  whose  instrumentality  He  who  gave  i*"' 
reclaims  if?'*  '  God  does  not  keep  a  good  man  in  prosperity  , 
He  tries.  He  strengthens  him,  He  prepares  him  for  Himself.''' 
'  Those  whom  God  approves,  whom  He  loves.  He  hardens, 
He  proves.  He  exercises ;  but  those  whom  He  seems  to 
indulge  and  spare,  He  presei-ves  for  future  ills.'^  With  a 
betiutiful  outbiu-st  of  submissive  gratitude,  Marcus  Aurelius 
exclaims,  '  Some  have  said,  Oh,  dear  city  of  Cecrops  I — but 
thou,  canst  thou  say,  Oh,  dear  city  of  Jupiter  1  .  .  .  All  that 
is  suitable  to  thee,  oh  world,  is  suitable  to  me.'  ^ 

These  passages,  which  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied, 
serve  to  show  how  successfully  the  Stoics  laboured,  by  dUating 
upon  the  conception  of  Providence,  to  mitigate  the  aiTogance 
which  one  asj^ect  of  their  teaching  unquestionably  displayed. 
Out  in  this  very  attempt  another  danger  wtis  incurred,  upon 

'  Seneca,  Pr<e/.  Nat.  Quceai.  iii.  *  Seneca,  Be  Froti.  i. 

'  Marc.  Aur.  x.  25.  •  Ibid.  iv. 

•  Epict.  Ench.  ivii.  '  Marc.  Aurel.  ii.  2,  S, 

*  £oio.t.  B^nch.  ri. 
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which  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  moral  systems  of  all  agesi 
have  been  wrecked.  A  doctrine  which  thus  enjoins  absolute 
submission  to  the  decrees  of  Providence/  which  proscribes 
the  affections,  and  which  represents  its  disciples  as  altogether 
independent  of  snn-onnding  circumstances,  would  in  most 
conditions  of  society  have  led  necessarily  to  quietism,  and 
proved  absolutely  incompatible  with  active  vii-tue.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  in  the  ancient  civilisations  the  idea  of  ■voi'tue 
had  from  the  earliest  times  been  so  indlssolubly  connected 
with  that  of  political  actiWty  that  the  danger  was  for  a  long 
period  altogether  avoided.  The  State  occupied  in  antiquity 
a  prominence  in  the  thoughts  of  men  which  it  never  has 
attained  in  modem  times.  The  influence  of  patriotism 
thi-illed  thi'ough  eveiy  fibre  of  moral  and  intellectual  life. 
The  most  profound  philosophers,  the  purest  moralists,  the 
most  sublime  poets,  had  been  soldiers  or  sfcitesmen.  Hence 
arose  the  excessive  predominance  occasionally  accorded  t<i 
civic  virtues  in  ancient  systems  of  ethics,  and  also  not  a  fe^t 
of  their  most  revolting  paradoxes.  Plato  advocated  com 
munity  of  wives  mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  childi-en 
produced  would  be  attached  more  exclusively  to  their  country.''' 
Ai'istotle  may  be  almost  said  to  have  made  the  difference 
between  Greek  and  barbarian  the  basis  of  his  moral  code. 


'  The  language   in   which  the  illustration  of  this  mode  of  thought 

Stoics    sometimes    spoke    of    the  in  a  speech  of  Archytas  of  Taren 

inexorable     determination    of    all  tum    on    the   evils   of  sensuality, 

things  by  Providence  would  appear  which  Cicero  has  preserved.     He 

logically  inconsistent  with  fr^e  will,  considers  the  greatest  of  these  evils 

In  fact,  however,   the    Stoics    as-  to  be  that  the  vice  predisposes  men 

sorted   the   latter  doctrine  in  un-  to  unpatriotic  acts.    '  Nullam  capi- 

equivocal  language,  and   in    their  taliorem     pestem    quara    corporis 

practical  ethics  even  exaggerated  voluptatem,    hominibus   a   natura 

ita  power.     Aulus   Gellius   {Nod.  datam Hinc  patriae  prodi- 

Att.  vi.  2)  has  preserved  a  passage  tiones,  hinc  rerumpublicarum  ever- 

in  which   Chrysippus  exerted  his  siones,  hinc  cum  hostibus  clandes- 

subtlety    in    reconciling  the  two  tina  coUoquia  nasci,'  etc. — Cicaro, 

things.     See,  too,  Arrian,  i,  17.  De  Senect.  xii. 

"  We  have  an  extremely  curioa? 
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The  Spai-tan  legislation  was  continually  extolled  as  an  ideal, 
as  the  Venetian  constitution  by  the  writere  of  the  seventeenth 
century.     On  the  other  hand,  the  contact  of  the  spheres  of 
speculation  and  of   political  activity   exercised   in   one   re- 
spect a  very  beneficial  influence  upon  ancient  philosophies 
Patriotism  almost  always  occupied  a  prominence  in  the  scale 
of  duties,  which  forms  a  striking  conti-ast  to  the  neglect  or 
disciedit  into  which  it  has  fallen  among  modem   teachers. 
We  do,  indeed,  read  of  an  Anaxagoras  pointing  to  heaven  as 
to  his  true  country,  and  pronouncing  exile  to  be  no  evil,  as 
the  descent  to  the  infernal  regions  is  the  same  from  every 
land  ; '  but  such  sentiments,  though  not  unknown  among  the 
Epicureans  and  the  Cynics,  were  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  prevailing  tone.    Patriotism  was  represented  as  a  moral 
duty,  and  a  duty  of  the  highest  order.      Cicero  only  echoed 
the  common    opinion  of   antiquity   in    that   noble   passage, 
in  which  he  assei-ts  that  the  love  we  owe  oiu*  country  is 
even  holier  and  more  pi-ofound  than  that  we  owe  our  nearest 
kinsman,  and  that  he  can  have  no  claim  to  the  title  of  a  good 
man  who  even  hesitates  to  die  in  its  behalf.^ 

A  necessary  consequence  of  this  prominence  of  patriotism 
wa,s  the  pi-actical  character  of  most  ancient  ethics.  We  find, 
indeed,  moralists  often  exhorting  men  to  moderate  their  am- 
bition, consoling  them  under  political  adversity,  and  urging 
that  there  are  some  circumstances  under  which  an  upright 
man  shoidd  for  a  time  withdi-aw  from  public  affaii'S ;  ^  but 
the  general  duty  of  taking  pai-t  in  political  Life  was  emphati- 
cally asserted,  and  the  vanity  of  the  quietist  theory  of  life 
not  only  maintained,  but  even  somewhat  exaggerated.     Thus 


'  Diog.  Laert.  Anax.  *  SoeSeziec&,  Consol.  ad Hcimam 

*    Ciirisunt  parenles.cari  libfri,  and  De  Otto  Sapien. ;  and  Plutarch, 

propinqui,  familiares;    sed  omnes  DeExilio.     The  first  of  these  works 

omnium  caritates  patria  una  com-  is  the  basis  of  one   of  the   most 

plexa   est;    pro    qua    qnis    bonus  beautiful  compositions  in  the  Eng- 

(luhitet  mortem  oppetere  si   ei  sit  lish  language,  Eolingbroke's/?e^<c- 

profuturus  ?  ' — De  Ojfic.  i.  17.  iio7i3  on  Exile. 
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Cicero  declared  that  *  all  vartue  is  in  action.' '  Tlie  younger 
Pliiij  mentions  that  he  ouce  lamented  to  the  Stoic  Euphrates 
the  small  place  wliich  his  official  duties  left  for  philosojihical 
pm-suits;  but  Euphrates  answered  that  the  discharge  of 
public  afJau's  and  the  administration  o^  'ustice  formed  a  part, 
and  the  most  imj^oi'tant  part,  of  philosophy,  for  he  who  is  so 
engaged  is  but  pi-actising  the  precepts  of  the  schools.'^  It 
was  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Stoics  that  humanity  is  a 
body  in  which  each  limb  should  act  solely  and  contLiually 
with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  the  whole.  Marcus  Am-elius, 
the  purest  mind  of  the  sect,  was  for  nineteen  years  the  active 
ruler  of  the  ci^'iHs8d  globe.  Thrasea,  Helvidius,  Corautus, 
and  a  crowd  of  others  who  had  adopted  Stoicism  as  a  religion, 
Hved,  and  in  many  cases  died,  in  obedience  to  its  precepts, 
struggling  for  the  liberties  of  theii"  countiy  in  the  darkest 
houjTS  of  t)Tanny. 

Men  who  had  formed  such  high  conceptions  of  duty,  who 
liad  bridled  so  completely  the  tumult  of  passion,  and  whose 
lives  were  spent  in  a  calm  sense  of  virtue  and  of  dignity,  were 
little  lilcely  to  be  assailed  by  the  superstitious  feara  that  ai-e 
the  nightmare  of  weaker  men.  The  preparation  for  death 
was  deemed  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  philosophy.^  The 
thought  of  a  coming  change  assisted  the  mind  in  detaching 
itself  from  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  the  extinction  of  all 
superstitious  teiTOi-s  completed  the  type  of  self-reKant  majesty 
which  Stoicism  had  chosen  for  its  ideal.  But  while  it  is 
cei'tain  that  no  philosophers  expatiated  upon  death  with  a 
gi-ander  eloquence,  or  met  it  ■viT.th  a  more  placid  courage,  it 
can  hai'dly  be  denied  that  then*  constant  disquisitions  forced 
it  into  an  unhealthy  prominence,  and  somewhat  discoloured 
their  whole  view  of  life.  '  The  Stoics,'  as  Bacon  has  said, 
'  bestowed  too  much  cost  on  death,  and  by  their  preparatioiiis 


'  De  Officiis.  vita,   ut    ait    idem,    commoiitatic 

^Efist.'i.  10.  mortis  eat.'— Cicero,   Tmc.   i.    30, 

•"iota     enira    philosopiiorum     ad  Jin. 
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made  It  more  teai-fiil.'*  There  is  a  profound  wisdom  ia  tiio 
maxims  of  Spinoza,  tliat  '  the  propei*  study  of  a  wise  man  ia 
nob  how  to  die,  but  how  to  live,'  and  that  '  there  is  no  subject 
on  which  the  sage  will  think  less  than  death.' ^  A  life  of 
active  duty  is  the  best  preparation  for  the  end,  and  so  large 
a  part  of  the  evil  of  death  lies  in  its  anticipation,  that  an 
attempt  to  dej)rive  it  of  its  terrors  by  constant  meditation 
almost  necessarily  defeats  its  object,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  forms  an  unnaturally  tense,  feverish,  and  tragical  character, 
annihilates  the  ambition  and  enthusiasm  that  are  essential  to 
human  progi-ess,  and  not  unfrequently  casts  a  chill  and  a 
deadness  over  the  aflections. 

Among  the  many  half-pagan  legends  that  were  connected 
with  Ireland  during  the  middle  ages,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
is  that  of  the  islands  of  life  and  of  death.  In  a  certain  lake 
in  Munster  it  is  said  there  were  two  islands ;  into  the  fu'st 
death  could  never  enter,  but  age  and  sickness,  and  the  weari- 
ness of  life,  and  the  paroxysms  of  fearful  sufieiing  were  all 
known  there,  and  they  did  their  work  tUl  the  inhabitants, 
cLved  of  theii-  immoriality,  learned  to  look  upon  the  opposite 
island  as  upon  a  haven  of  repose  :  they  launched  theu*  barks 
upon  the  gloomy  waters ;  they  touched  its  shoi'e  and  they 
were  at  rest.-' 

This  legend,  which  is  far  more  akin  to  the  spirit  of 
paganism  than  to  that  of  Christianity,  and  is  in  fact  only 
another  form  of  the  myth  of  Tithonus,  represents  with  great 
fidelity  the  aspect  in  which  death  was  regarded  by  the  ex- 
ponents of  Stoicism.  There  was  much  dilference  of  opinion 
and  of  ceititude  in  the  judgments  of  the  ancient  philosophers 


'  Essay  on  Death.  Bella  Goth.  iv.  20)  says  tliat  it  is 

-  Spinoza,  Ethics,  iv.  67.  imposfiible  for  men  to  live  in  the 

'  Ciimden.    Montalembert   no-  west  of  13ritain,  and  that  the  dis- 

tices  a  similai'  legend  as  existing  trict  is  believeil  to  be  inhabited  by 

in  V>v\t.X.a\\y  {Les  Moines  d' Occident,  the  souls  of  the  dead. 

tomp  ii,  p.  287).      Procopina  {De 
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concerning  the  future  destinies  of  tlie  soul,  but  they  "were 
unanimous  in  i-egarding  death  simply  as  a  naturai  rest,  and 
in  attributing  the  terrors  that  were  connected  with  it  to  a 
diseased  imagination.  Death,  they  said,  is  the  only  evil  that 
does  not  afflict  us  when  present.  While  we  are,  death  is  not, 
when  death  has  come  we  are  not.  It  is  a  false  belief  that  it 
only  follows,  it  also  jirecedos,  life.  It  is  to  be  as  we  were 
before  we  were  born.  The  candle  which  has  been  extin- 
guished is  in  the  same  condition  as  before  it  was  lit,  and  the 
dead  man  as  the  man  unborn.  Death  is  the  end  of  all  sorrow. 
It  either  secures  happiness  or  ends  suffering.  It  frees  the 
slave  from  his  cruel  master,  opens  the  prison  door,  calms  the 
qualms  of  pain,  closes  the  struggles  of  poverty.  It  is  the  last 
and  best  boon  of  nature,  for  it  frees  man  from  all  his  cares. 
It  is  at  worst  but  the  close  of  a  banquet  we  have  enjoyed. 
Whether  it  be  desu^ed  or  whether  it  be  shunned,  it  is  no 
cui-se  and  no  evil,  but  simply  the  resolution  of  our  being  into 
its  primitive  elements,  the  law  of  our  nature  to  which  it  is 
our  duty  cheerfully  to  conform. 

Such  were  the  leading  topics  that  were  employed  in  that 
beautiful  literatui-e  of  '  Consolations,'  which  the  academic 
Grantor  is  said  to  have  originated,  and  which  occupies  so 
large  a  place  in  the  wiitiags  of  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  the 
"stoics.  Cicero,  like  all  the  school  of  Plato,  added  to  these 
jQotives  a  very  firm  and  constant  reference  to  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  Plutarch  held  the  same  doctrine  with  eqnal  as- 
sm'ance,  but  he  gave  it  a  much  less  conspicuous  position  in 
his  '  Consolations,'  and  he  based  it  not  upon  philosophical 
grounds,  but  upon  the  testimonies  of  the  oracles,  and  upon 
the  mysteries  of  Bacchus.^  Among  the  Stoics  the  doctrine 
shone  with  a  faint  and  uncertain  light,  and  was  seldom  or 
never  adopted  as  a  motive.  But  that  which  is  most  impres- 
sive to  a  student  who  turns  from  the  religious  Literature  of 


'  In  his  De  Sera  Numtnis  Vindicta.  and  his  Comolatio  ad  Uronm. 
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Christiauity  to  the  pagan  philosophies,  13  the  complete 
absence  in  the  latter  of  all  notion  concerning  the  penal  cha- 
racter of  death.  Death,  according  to  Socrates,'  either 
extiaiguisl.es  life  or  emancipates  it  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
body.  Even  in  the  first  case  it  is  a  blessing,  in  the  last  it  is 
the  greatest  of  boons.  '  Accustom  yourself,'  said  Epicurus, 
*  to  the  thought  that  death  is  indifferent ;  for  all  good  and  all 
evil  consist  in  feeling,  and  what  is  death  but  the  privation  of 
feehngl'^  '  Souls  either  remain  after  death,'  said  Cicero,  'or 
they  perish  in  death.  If  they  I'emain  they  are  happy ;  if  they 
perish  they  are  not  wi-etched.'-''  Seneca,  consoling  Polybius 
concerning  the  death  of  his  brother,  exhorts  his  fi-iend  to 
think,  '  if  the  dead  have  any  sensations,  then  my  brother,  let 
loose  as  it  were  from  a  Ufelong  prison,  and  at  last  enjoying 
his  Liberty,  looks  down  from  a  loftier  height  on  the  wonders 
of  nature  and  on  all  the  deeds  of  men,  and  sees  more  clearly 
those  divine  things  which  he  had  so  long  sought  in  vain  to 
undei'stand.  But  why  should  I  be  afflicted  for  one  who  is 
either  happy  or  is  nothing  1  To  lament  the  fate  of  one  who 
is  happy  is  envy ;  to  lament  the  fate  of  a  nonentity  is 
madness.''* 

But  while  the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers  wei-e  on 
this  point  unanimous,  there  was  a  strong  opposing  cun*ent  in 
the  ])opu]ar  mind.  The  Greek  word  for  superstition  signifies 
literally,  fear  of  gods  or  demons,  and  the  philosophers 
sometimes  represent  the  vulgar  as  shuddering  at  the  thought 
of  death,  through  dread  of  certain  endless  sufferings  to 
which  it  would  lead  them.  The  Greek  mythology  contains 
many   fables  on   the   subject.     Some   South-Italian  vaaes 

'  In  the  Phado,  passim.     See,  that   remained   of   the  works    of 

too,  Marc.  Aurelius,  ii.  12.  Epicurus,  till  the  recent  discoveTy 

*  See  a  very  striking  letter  of  of  one  of  his  treatises  at  Hercula- 

Epicurus quoted  by  Diogei  esLaert,  neum. 
in  his    life    of   that    philosopher.  *   Tusc.  Queeat.  i. 

Except  u  few  sentences,  quoted  by  ♦  Connol.  ad  Polyb  ixriL 

other  writers,  these  leiten  were  all 
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represent  scenes  of  iafemal  torments,  not  unlike  those  of  thfe 
mediasval  frescoes.'  The  rapture  with  which  Epicureanism 
ivas  received,  as  liberating  the  human  mind  from  the  thral- 
dom of  superstitious  terrors,  shows  how  galling  must  have 
been  the  yoke.  In  the  poem  of  Lucretius,  in  occasional  pas- 
sages of  Cicero  and  other  Latin  moralists,  above  a]],  in  the 
treatise  of  Plutarch  '  On  Superstition,'  we  may  trace  the  deep 
impression  these  terrors  had  made  upon  the  populace,  even 
during  the  later  period  of  the  EepubKc,  and  during  the 
Empire.  To  desti^oy  them  was  represented  as  the  highest 
function  of  philosophy.  Plutarch  denounced  them  as  the 
worst  calumny  against  the  Deity,  as  more  pernicious  than 
atheism,  as  the  evil  consequences  of  immoi-al  fables,  and  ho 
gladly  turned  to  other  legends  which  taught  a  different 
lesson.  Thus  it  was  i-elated  that  when,  during  a  certain  fes- 
tival at  Argos,  the  horses  that  were  to  draw  the  statue  of 
Juno  to  the  temple  were  detained,  the  sons  of  the  priestess 
yoked  themselves  to  the  car,  and  their  mother,  admiring 
their  piety,  prayed  the  goddess  to  reward  them  with  what- 
ever boon  was  the  best  for  man.  Her  pmyer  was  answered 
— they  sank  asleep  and  died.^  In  like  manner  the  architects 
of  the  great  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  prayed  the  god  to 
select  that  reward  which  was  best.  The  oracle  told  them  in 
reply  to  spend  seven  days  in  rejoicing,  and  on  the  following 
night  their  reward  would  come.  They  too  died  in  sleep.'  The 
swan  was  consecrated  to  Apollo  because  its  dying  song  was 
believed  to  spiing  from  a  prophetic  impulse.''  The  Spanish 
Celts  raised  temples,  and  sang  hymns  of  praise  to  death. ^  No 


'  Maury,  Hist,  des  Beligi07is  de  the  natural  form  of  devotion  can 

la  Grece  antique,  torn.  i.  pp.  582-  never  have  had  any  very  alarming 

588.    M.  Ravaisson,  in  his  Memoir  character. 
on  Stoicism  {Acad,  des  Imcriptions  *  Plutarch,  Ad  Apollomum. 

et  Belles-lettres,  torn,  xxi.)  has  en-  '  Ibid, 

larged  on  the  ten-orism  of  paganism,  *  Cie.  Tusc.  Queest.  i. 

but  has,  I  think,  exaggerated  it.  *  Philost.  Apoll.  of  Tyan.v.  4. 

Religions  which  selected  games  as  Hence   their  passion   for  suicide. 
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philosopher  of  antiquity  ever  questioned  that  a  good  man,  re- 
viewing his  life,  might  look  upon  it  without  shame  and  even 
with  positive  complacency,  or  that  the  reverence  with  which 
men  regard  heroic  deaths  is  a  foretaste  of  the  sentence  of  the 
Creator.  To  this  confidence  may  be  traced  the  ti-anquil 
courage,  the  complete  absence  of  all  remorse,  so  conspicuous 
in  the  closing  hours  of  Socrates,  and  of  many  other  of  the 
sages  of  antiquity.  There  is  no  fact  in  religious  history 
more  startling  than  the  radical  change  that  has  in  this 
respect  passed  over  the  character  of  devotion.  It  is  said  of 
Chilon,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  that  at  the  close  of 
his  career  he  gathered  his  disciples  around  him,  and  con- 
gratulated himself  that  in  a  long  life  he  could  recall  but  a 
single  act  that  saddened  his  dying  hour.  It  was  that,  in  a 
perplexing  dilemma,  he  had  allowed  his  love  of  a  friend  in 
some  slight  degi'ee  to  obscui-e  his  sense  of  justice.^  The 
writings  of  Cicero  in  his  old  age  are  full  of  passionate  aspi- 
rations to  a  future  world,  unclouded  by  one  regi'et  or  by  one 
fear.  Seneca  died  tranquilly,  bequeathing  to  liis  friends  '  the 
most  preciouLS  of  his  possessions,  the  image  of  his  life.'*  Titus 
on  his  deathbed  declared  that  he  could  remember  only  a  sin- 
gle act  with  which  to  reproach  himself.'  On  the  last  night 
in  which  Antoninus  Pius  lived,  the  tribune  came  to  ask  for 
the  pass- word  of  the  night.  The  dying  emperor  gave  him 
*  sequanimitas.'*  Julian,  the  last  great  representative  of  his 
expiring  creed,  caught  up  the  same  majestic  sti-ain.     Aiiiid 

■which   Silius    Italicus    commemo-  Valerius  Maxinms  (ii.   vi.    §    12) 

rates  in  lines  which  I  think  very  speaks  of  Celts  "Nvho  celebrated  the 

beautiful : —  birth  of  men  with  lamentation,  and 

'Prodigagensanima  et  properar^  their  deaths  with  jey  _ 

facilliraa  mortem;  '  Aulus  Gellms  iVbc^^M.  .> 

Namque  ubi  transcendit  florentes  ,  Tacitus,  A7inal€s:Ly.  62. 

viribus  annos  *  ^"«V^^-.  ^»^«^'  !<*• 

ImpatienB     seyi,    spernit    novisse  *  C^fitx,\iiius,  Ant  minus. 

eenectam 
Et  fati   modus  in  deitra  est." — i. 

225-228. 
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the  ciH'ses  of  angry  priests,  and  the  impending  ruin  of  the 
caixse  he  loved,  he  calmly  died  in  the  consciousness  of  his 
viitue;  and  his  death,  which  is  among  the  most  fearless 
that  antiquity  records,  was  the  last  protest  of  philosophic 
paganism  against  the  new  doctrine  that  had  arisen.' 

It  is  customary  with  some  writers,  when  exhibiting  the 
many  points  in  which  the  ancient  philosophers  anticipated 
Christian  ethics,  to  represent  Christianity  as  if  it  were  merely 
a  development  or  authoritative  confirmation  of  the  highest 
teaching  of  paganism,  or  as  if  the  additions  were  at  least  of 
such  a  nature  that  theie  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  best  and 
purest  spiiits  of  the  pagan  world,  had  they  known  them, 
would  have  gladly  welcomed  them.  But  this  conception, 
which  contains  a  large  amoiint  of  truth  if  applied  to  the 
teaching  of  many  Protestants,  is  either  grossly  exaggerated  or 
absolutely  false  if  applied  to  that  of  the  patristic  period  or  of 
mediaeval  Catholicism.  On  the  very  subject  which  the  phi- 
losophers deemed  the  most  important  their  unanimous 
conclusion  was  the  extreme  antithesis  of  the  teaching  of 
Catholicism.  The  philosophers  taught  that  death  is  *  a  law 
and  not  a  punishment ;  '^  the  fathers  taught  that  it  is  a  penal 
infliction  introduced  into  the  world  on  account  of  the  sin  of 
Adam,  which  was  also  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  all 
noxious  plants,  of  all  convulsions  in  the  material  globe,  and, 
as  was  sometimes  asserted,  even  of  a  diminution  of  the  light  of 
the  sun.  The  firat  taught  that  death  was  the  end  of  suffering; 
they   ridiculed   as   the   extreme    of    folly   the   notion   that 


'  See  the  beautiful  account  of  "  '  Lex  non  poena  mors '  was  a 

his  last  hours  given  by  Ammianus  favourite   saying  among    the   an- 

Marcellinus    and    reproduced    by  cients.     On  the  other  hand,  Ter- 

Gibbon.     There  are  some  remarks  tullian  very  distinctly  enunciated 

well  worth  reading  about  the  death  the    patristic  view,    'Qui    autem 

of  .Julian,  and  the  state  of  thought  primordia  hominis  novimus,  auden- 

that  rendered  such  a  death  possible,  ter  determinamua  mortem  non  ex 

in   Dr.   Newman's    Discourses    on  catiira   secutam   hominem  sed  ex 

University  Education,  lect.  ix.  culpa' — De  Anima,  o2. 
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physical  evils  could  await  those  whose  bodies  had  been 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  they  dwelt  with  emphatic  eloqvience 
upon  the  approaching,  and,  as  they  believed,  final  extinction 
of  su|>erstitious  terroi's.  The  second  taught  that  death  to  the 
vast  majority  of  the  human  race  is  but  the  beginning  of  end- 
less and  excruciating  tortiu-es — tortures  before  which  the 
most  ghastly  of  tenestrial  sufferings  dwindle  into  insig- 
nificance— tortures  which  no  courage  could  defy — which  none 
but  an  immortal  being  could  endure.  The  first  represented 
man  as  pure  and  innocent  until  his  will  had  sinned;  the 
second  represented  him  as  under  a  sentence  of  condemnation 
at  the  very  moment  of  his  bii-th.  '  No  funeral  sacrifices, 
said  a  great  ^vriter  of  the  first  school,  '  are  offered  for  children 
who  die  at  an  early  age,  and  none  of  the  ceremonies  practised 
at  the  funerals  of  adults  are  performed  at  their  tombs,  for  it  is 
believed  that  infants  have  no  hold  upon  earth  or  upon  ten-es- 
trial  aflections.  .  .  .  The  law  forbids  us  to  honour  them 
because  it  is  ii-religious  to  lament  for  those  pure  souls  who 
have  passed  into  a  better  life  and  a  happier  dwelling-place.' ' 
'  Whosoever  shall  tell  us,'  said  a  distinguished  exponent  of 
the  patristic  theology,  '  that  infants  shall  be  quickened  in 
Christ  who  die  ^without  pai-taking  in  His  Sacrament,  does 
both  contradict  the  Apostle's  teacliing  and  condemn  the 
whole  Church.  .  .  .  And  he  that  is  not  qviickened  in  Christ 
must  remain  in  that  condemnation  of  which  the  Apostle 
speaks,  "  by  one  man's  offence  condemnation  came  upon  all 
men  to  condemnation."  To  which  condemnation  infants  are 
bom  liable  as  all  the  Chiu-ch  l;elieves. '^  The  one  school 
endeavoured  to  plant  its  foundations  in  the  moi-al  nature  of 
mankind,  by  proclaiming  that  man  can  become  acceptable  to 
the  Deity  by  his  own  virtue,  and  by  this  alone,  that  all  sacri- 
fices, rites,  and  forms  are  indiffei-ent,  and  that  the  true 
worship   of  God   is   the  recognition  and   imitation   of  His 


'  Plutarch,  Ad  Uxorem.  St.  Augustm  ,  £ipist.  166. 
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goodness.  A  ccording  to  the  other  school,  the  most  heroic  efforts 
of  human  vii'tue  ai-e  insufficient  to  avert  a  sentence  of  eternal 
condenmation,  unless  imited  with  an  implicit  belief  in  the 
teachings  of  the  Church,  and  a  due  observance  of  the  rites  it 
enjoins.  By  the  philosophers  the  ascription  of  anger  and 
vengeance  to  the  Deity,  and  the  apprehension  of  future 
torture  at  His  hands,  were  unanimously  repudiated ;  ^  by 
the  priests  the  opposite  opinion  was  deemed  equally  cen- 
surable.' 

These  are  fundamental  points  of  difference,  for  they  relate 
to  the  fundamental  piinciples  of  the  ancient  philosophy.  The 
main  object  of  the  pagan  philosophers  was  to  dispel  the  teiTors 
the  imagination  had  cast  around  death,  and  by  destroying 
this  last  cause  of  fear  to  secure  the  liberty  of  man,  llie 
main  object  of  the  Catholic  priests  has  been  to  make  death  in 
itself  as  revolting  and  appalling  as  possible,  and  by  represent- 
ing escape  from  its  terrors  as  hopeless,  except  by  complete 
subjection  to  theii'  rule,  to  convert  it  into  an  instrument  of 
government.  By  multiplying  the  dancing  or  warning  skele- 
tons, and  other  sepulchral  images  representing  the  loathsome- 
ness of  death  without  its  repose ;  by  substituting  inhumation 
for  incremation,  and  concentrating  the  imagination  on  the 
ghastliness  of  decay ;  above  all,  by  peopling  the  unseen  world 
with  demon  phantoms  and  witli  excruciating  tortui-es,  the 
Catholic  Ghui'ch  succeeded  in  making  death  in  itself  unsjieak- 
ably  ten-ible,  and  in  thus  preparing  men  for  the  consolations 
it  could  offer.     Its  legends,  its  ceremonies,  its  art,^  its  dog- 


'  *  At  hoc  quidem  commune  est  philosophic  notion   in   LactantiuH, 

omnium  philosophorum,  non  eorum  De  Ira  Dai. 

mode  qui  deum  nihil  habere  ipsum  ^  '  Revelation,'  as  Lessing  ob- 

negotii   dicunt,   et  nihil    exhibero  serves  in  his  essay  on  this  subject, 

alteri ;  sed  eorum  etiam,  qui  deum  '  has  made  Death  the  "  king  of  ter- 

semper    agero     aliquid   et    moliri  rors,"  the  awful  offspring  of  sia 

volunt,  numquam  nee  irasci  deiun  and  the  dread  way  to  its  punish- 

nec  nocere.' — Cic.  De  Offic.  iii.  28.  ment ;  though  to  the  imagination 

*  See    the     refutation    of    the  of    the    ancient    heathen     worlds 
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raatic  teaching,  all  conspired  to  this  end,  and  the  history  of 
its  miracles  is  a  striking  evidence  of  its  success.  The  gi-eat 
majority  of  superstitions  have  ever  clustered  around  two 
centres — the  fear  of  death  and  the  belief  that  eveiy  plieno- 
menon  of  life  is  the  result  of  a  special  spiritual  interposition. 
Among  the  ancients  they  were  usually  of  the  latter  kind. 
Auguria«!,  pi-ophecies,  interventions  in  war,  prodigies  avenging 
the  neglect  of  some  rite  or  marking  some  epoch  in  the  for- 
times  of  a  nation  or  of  a  ruler,  are  the  forms  they  usually 
assumed.  In  the  middle  ages,  although  these  were  very 
common,  the  most  conspicuous  superstitions  took  the  form  of 
visions  of  purgatory  or  hell,  conliicts  with  visible  demons, 
or  Satanic  miracles.  like  those  mothei'S  who  govern  their 
children  by  persuading  them  that  the  dark  is  crowded  with 
spectres  that  will  seize  the  disobedient,  and  who  often  succeed 
in  creating  an  association  of  ideas  which  the  adult  man  is 
unable  altogether  to  dissolve,  the  Catholic  priests  resolved  to 
base  their  power  upon  the  nerves  ;  and  as  they  long  exercised 
an  absolute  conti'ol  over  education,  literature,  and  art,  they 
succeeded  in  completely  reversing  the  teaching  of  ancient 
philosophy,  and  in  making  the  terroi'S  of  death  for  centuries 
the  nightmare  of  the  imagination. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  side  to  the  picture.  The  vague 
uncertainty  with  which  the  best  pagans  regarded  death  passed 
away,  before  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  it  was  often 
replaced  by  a  rapture  of  hope,  which,  however,  the  doctrine 
of  purgatoiy  contributed  at  a  later  period  largely  to  quell. 
But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  justice  of  the  CathoHc 
conception  of  death  or  of  its  influence  upon  human  happiness, 
it  is  plain  that  it  is  radically  different  from  that  of  the  pagan 
philosophers.  That  man  is  not  only  an  imperfect  but  a  fallen 
being,  and   that  death  is  the  penal  consequence  of  his  sin. 


'■reck  or  Etrurian,  ha  was  a  torch  held  dcvniwards.' — Cole- 
yonthl'iil  genius — the  twin  brother  ridpe's  Bwgraphia  Litte^nria,  cap. 
'if  Sleep,   or  a.  lusty  boy    witli    a     >:xii.,  note  by  Sara  Col('ride:e. 
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was  a  doctrine  profoundly  new  to  mankind,  and  it  hf« 
exei-cised  an  influence  of  the  most  serious  chai'acter  upon  the 
moral  histoi-y  of  the  world. 

The  wide  divergence  of  the  classical  £i-om  the  Catholic 
concc]ition  of  death  appeai-s  very  plainly  in  the  attitude  which 
sach  system  adopted  towards  suicide.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  striking  of  all  the  points  of  contrast  between  the  teach- 
ing of  antiquity,  and  especially  of  the  Roman  Stoics,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  almost  all  modei'n  moralists  on  the  other. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  the  ancients  were  by  no  means  unani- 
mous in  their  approval  of  the  act.  Pythagoras,  to  whom  so 
many  of  the  wisest  sayings  of  antiquity  are  ascribed,  is  said 
to  have  forbidden  men  *  to  depart  fi*om  their  guard  or  station 
in  life  without  the  order  of  their  commander,  that  is,  of  God.'' 
Plato  adopted  similar  language,  though  he  pennitted  suicide 
when  the  law  required  it,  and  also  when  men  had  been  struck 
down  by  intolerable  calamity,  or  had  sunk  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  poverty.'  Aristotle  condemned  it  on  civic  grounds, 
as  being  an  injuiy  to  the  State.  ^  The  roll  of  Greek  sidcidea 
is  not  long,  though  it  contains  some  illustrious  names,  among 
othei-s  those  of  Zeno  and  Cleanthes.*  In  Rome,  too,  where 
suicide  acquired  a  gi-eater  prominence,  its  lawfulness  was  by 
no  means  accepted  as  an  axiom,  and  the  stoiy  of  Regulus, 


'  '  Vetat     Pythagoras     injussu  other  hand,  Cicero  mentions  a  cer- 

imperatoris,  id  est  Dei,  da  praeeidio  tain    Cleombrotus,    who    was    so 

et  statioue  vitse  decedere.' — Cic.  De  fascinated    by    the   proof  of  the 

Senec.  xx.     If  we  believe  the  very  immortality   of   the   soul    in    the 

untrustworthy    evidence    of  Diog.  Phadon    that    he    forthwith    cast 

Laertius  {Pythagnras)  the  philoso-  himself  into  the    sea.      Cato,    as 

pher  himself  committed  suicide  by  is   well   known,    chose   this  work 

starvation.  to  study,  the  night  he  committed 

'^  See  his  Laws,  lib.  ix.     In  his  suicide. 
Pheedon,  however,  Plato  went  fur-  '  Arist.  Ethic,  v. 
ther,    and  condemned  all  suicide.  *  See  a  list  of  these  in  Lactan- 
Libanius  sa3-s  {De   Vita  Sua)  that  tins'  Inst.  Biv.  iii.   18.     Many   of 
the  arguments  of  the  Pfusdon  pre-  tlieso  instances  rest  on  very  doubt- 
rented  him  from  committing  suicide  ful  evidence, 
after  the  death  of  Julian.     On  the 
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vhother  it  be  a  liistoiy  or  a  legend,  shows  that  the  patient 
endurance  of  suffei-ina;  was  once  the  supreme  ideal.*  Virgil 
painted  in  gloomy  colours  the  condition  of  suicides  in  the 
future  world.*  Cicero  strongly  assei-ted  the  doctrine  of 
Pythagoras,  though  he  praised  the  suicide  of  Cato.^  Apuleius, 
expounding  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  taught  that '  the  wise  man 
never  throws  off  his  body  except  by  the  will  of  God.'  •*  Caesar, 
Ovid,  and  others  ui'ged  that  in  extreme  distress  it  is  easy  to 
despise  life,  and  that  true  courage  is  shown  in  enduiing  it.' 
Among  the  Stoics  thejnselves,  the  belief  that  no  man  may 
shrink  fi-om  a  duty  co-existed  with  the  belief  that  eveiy  man 
has  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  own  life.  Seneca,  who  emphati- 
cally advocated  suicide,  admits  that  there  were  some  who 
deemed  it  wrong,  and  he  himself  attempted  to  moderate  what 
he  termed  *  the  passion  for  suicide',  that  had  arisen  among  his 
disciples.^  Marcus  Aiu-elius  wavers  a  little  on  the  sulyect, 
sometimes  assei-ting  the  right  of  every  man  to  leave  life  when 


'  Adam  Smith's    Moral   Send-  '  Reims  in  adversis  facile  est  con- 

menis,  part  vii.  §  2.  temnere  vitam, 

Fortiter   ille   tacit    qui    miser 

-  •  Proxima  deinde  tenant  moesti  esse  potest.' 

loca  qui  sibi  lethura  See,  too,  Martial,  xi.  56. 

Insontos  peperere  manu,  lucemque  «  Especially  Ep.  xxir.     Seneca 

perosi        ^  desires  that  men  should  not  commit 

Projecereanimas.     Quam  vellent  suicide -with  panic  or  trepidation. 

aethere  in  alto  He  says  that  those  condemned  to 

Nunc  et  pauperiem  et  duros  per-  death  shouhl  a-wait  their  execution, 

ferre  lnhoves.'—^ricid,  vi  4S4-  for  '  it  is  a  folly  to  die  through  fear 

■^27.  of    death  ; '    anil    he    recommends 

men  to  s-upport  old  age  as  long  a.s 

'  Cicero  has  censured  suicide  in  their  faculties  remain  imimpaired. 

his   Le    Senectute,    in    the    Somn,  On    this    last   point,   however,   his 

Scipionis,   and   in   the   Timcidans.  language   is   somewhat   contradic- 

Concerning  the  death  of  Cato,  he  tory.     There  is  a  good  ro\-iew  of 

says,  that  the  occAsion  was  such  as  the    opinions    of    the   anoients    in 

to  constitute  a  di\'ine  call  to  leare  general,  and  of  Seneca  in  particu- 

life. —  Tusc.  i.  lar,  on  this  subject  in  Justus  Lip- 

*  Apuleius,    De    Philo-i.     Plat,  sius'  Mnniuificiio  ad  Stoicavi  Phi/o- 
lib.  i.  sophiam,    lib.   iii.   dissert.  22.   23, 

*  Thus  Ot-.J  : —  ftom  which  I  have  borrowed  much. 
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he  pleases,  sometimes  inclining  to  the  Platonic  rloctrine  tkat 
man  is  a  soldier  of  God,  occupying  a  post  which  it  is  criminal 
to  abandon. '  Piotiniis  and  Porphyry  argued  strongly  agaijist 
all  suicide.^ 

But,  notwithstanding  these  passages,  there  can  be  no 
qiiestion  that  the  ancient  view  of  suicide  was  broadly  and 
strongly  opposed  to  our  own.  A  general  approval  of  it 
floated  down  thi-ough  most  of  the  schools  of  philosophy,  and 
even  to  those  who  condemned  it,  it  never  seems  to  have 
assumed  its  pi-esent  aspect  of  extreme  enormity.  This  waa 
in  the  first  instance  due  to  the  ancient  notion  of  death  ;  and 
we  have  also  to  remember  that  when  a  society  once  learns  to 
tolerate  suicide,  the  deed,  in  ceasing  to  be  disgi-aceful,  loses 
miich  of  its  actual  criminality,  for  those  who  are  most  firmly 
i;onvinced  that  the  stigTna  and  sufieiing  it  now  brings  upon 
the  family  of  the  deceased  do  not  constitute  its  entire  guilt, 
will  readily  acknowledge  that  they  gi'eatly  aggravate  it.  In 
the  conditions  of  ancient  thought,  this  aggi-avation  did  not 
exist.  Epiciu-ua  exhorted  men  *  to  weigh  carefully,  whether 
they  would  prefer  death  to  come  to  them,  or  would  themselves 

'  In  his  Meditations,  ix.  3,  he  suicide    (Spartianus,    Hadrianus). 

speaks   of  the  duty   of  patiently  According  to  Capitolinus,  Marcus 

awaiting  death.     But  in  iii.  1,  x.  Aurelius   in   his  last  illness  pur- 

8,  22-32,  he  clearly  recognises  the  posely   accelerated    his   death   by 

right    of    suicide   in   some   cases,  abstinence.     The  duty  of  not  has- 

especially  to  prevent  moral  degene-  tily,  or  through  cowardice,  aban- 

racy.     It  must  be  remembered  that  doning  a  path  of  duty,  and  the 

the  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius  right  of  man  to  quit  life  when  it 

were  private  notes  for  his  personal  appears  intolerable,  are  combined 

guidance,  that  all  the  Stoics  ad-  very  clearly  by  Epictetus,  Arriav, 

mittod  it  to  be  wrong  to  commit  i.  9 ;  and  the  latter  is  asserted  in 

suicide   in    cases  where    the    act  the  strongest  manner,  i.  24-25. 

would  be  an  injury  to  society,  and  -  Porphyry,  De  Ahst.  Carnvs,  ii 

that   this   consideration    in    itself  47  ;    Plotinus,   1st  Enn.  ix.     For* 

would   be   sufiBcient   to  divert  an  phyry  says  {Life  of  Plotinus)  that 

emperor  from  the  deed.     Antoni-  Plotinus  dissuaded  him  from  sui- 

nus,   the   uncle,   predecessor,   and  cide.     There  is  a  good  epitome  of 

model  of  M.  Aurelius,  had  consi-  the  arguments  ofthis  school  against 

dered  it  his  duty  several  times  to  siiicide     in    Macrobius,    In    Soia, 

prevent  Hadrian  from  committing  Scip.  1. 
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go  tx)  death  ; ' '  and  among  his  disciples,  Lucretius,  the  illus- 
trious  j)oet  of  the  sect,  died  by  hin  own  hand,^  as  did  also 
Cassius  the  tyrannicide,  Atticus  the  friend  of  Cicei'O,'  the 
voluptuary  Petronius,'*  and  the  philosopher  Diodorus.*  Pliny 
described  the  lot  of  man  as  in  this  respect  at  least  superior 
to  that  of  God,  that  man  has  the  power  of  flying  to  the 
tomb,^  and  he  represented  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  proofs 
of  the  bounty  of  Providence,  that  it  has  filled  the  world 
with  herbs,  by  which  the  M'eaiy  may  find  a  rapid  and  a  pain- 
less death.'  One  of  the  most  striking  figures  that  a  passing 
notice  of  Cicero  brings  before  us,  is  that  of  Ilegesias,  who 


'  Quoted  by  Seneca,  Ep.  xxvi. 
Cicero  states  the  Epieiireau  doc- 
trine to  bo,  '  Ut  si  toierabiles  sint 
dolorcs,  feraraus.  sin  minus  fequo 
animo  e  vita,  cum  ca  non  placet, 
tanquam  e  theatre,  cxe;iraus  '  {Dc 
Finib.  i.  15) ;  and  again,  'De  Diis 
immortalibus  sine  ullo  metu  vera 
seatit.  Non  dubitat,  si  ita  melius 
^it,  de  vita  migrare.'— Id.  i.  19. 

^  This  is  noticed  by  St.  Jerome. 

'  Corn.  Nepos,  Atticus.  He 
killed  liimself  ■when  an  old  man,  to 
shorten  a  hopeless  disease. 

■*  Petronius,  vho  was  called  the 
;;rbitrator  of  tastes  ('  elegantise 
arbiter'),  "was  one  of  tlie  most 
famous  voluptuaries  of  the  reign  of 
Nero.  Unlike  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries, however,  he  was  endowed 
^Tith  the  most  exquisite  and  re- 
fined taste ;  his  gracefid  manners 
faflcinated  all  about  him,  and  made 
liim  in  matters  of  pleasure  the 
ruler  of  the  Court.  Appointed 
Proconsul  of  Bithj'nia,  and  aft.er- 
warJd  Consul,  he  displayed  the 
fT.orgios  and  the  abilities  of  a 
etatosman.  A  Court  intrigue  threw 
him  out  of  favour;  and  belie^•^ng 
that  his  death  was  resolved  ou.  he 
determined  to  anticipate  it  by  sxii- 


cide.  Calling  his  friends  about 
him,  he  opened  his  veins,  shut 
them,  and  opened  them  again : 
prolonged  his  lingering  death  till 
he  had  arranged  his  affairs ;  dis- 
coursed in  his  last  moments,  not 
about  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
or  the  dogmas  of  philosophers,  but 
about  the  gay  songs  and  epigrams 
of  the  hour ;  and  partaking  of  a 
cheerful  banquet,  died  as  recklessly 
as  he  had  lived.  (Tacit.  Annal. 
xvi.  18-19.)  Jt  has  been  a  matter 
of  much  dispute  wliether  or  not 
this  Petronius  was  the  author  of 
the  Safyricon,  one  of  the  most 
licentious  and  repulsive  works  in 
Latin  literature. 

*  Seneca,  De  Vita  Bcaia,  xix. 

*  'Imperfecta  voro  in  homine 
naturae  prsecipua  solatia,  ne  Deum 
quidem  posse  omnia ;  namque  nee 
sibi  potest  mortem  consciscere  si 
velit,  quod  homini  dedit  optimum 
in  tantis  vitae  posnis.' — Hist.  Kai. 
ii.  5. 

■  Hist.  Ka(.  ii.  63.  We  need 
not  be  surprised  at  this  writer  thus 
speaking  of  sudden  death,  'Mortes 
repentinK;  (hoc  est  summa  vitae 
felicitas),'  vii.  54. 
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was  sm-uained  by  tke  ancients  '  the  orator  of  death,'  A  con^ 
spicuous  member  of  that  Cyrenaic  school  which  esteemed  the 
pui'suit  of  pleasui'e  the  sole  end  of  a  rational  being,  he  taught 
that  Life  was  so  full  of  cares,  and  its  pleasure  so  lleeting  and  so 
alloyed,  that  the  happiest  lot  foi-  man  was  death ;  and  such 
was  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  so  intense  was  the  fascination 
he  cast  around  the  tomb,  that  his  disciples  embraced  with 
raptm-e  the  consequence  of  his  docti-ine,  multitudes  freed 
themselves  by  suicide  from  the  troubles  of  the  world,  and  the 
contagion  was  so  gi'eat,  that  Ptolemy,  it  is  said,  was  compelled 
to  banish  the  philosopher  fiom  Alexandi'ia. ' 

But  it  was  in  the  Eoman  Empii-e  and  among  the  Roman 
Stoics  that  suicide  assumed  its  greatest  prominence,  and  its 
philosoi^hy  was  most  fully  elaborated.  From  an  early  peiiod 
self-immolation,  like  that  of  Cvuiiius  or  Decius,  had  been 
esteemed  in  some  circumstances  a  religious  rite,  being,  as  has 
been  well  suggested,  probably  a  lingering  remnant  of  the 
custom  of  human  sacrifices,^  and  towards  the  closing  days  of 
paganism  many  influences  conspired  in  the  same  dh-ection. 
The  example  of  Cato,  who  had  become  the  ideal  of  the 
Stoics,  and  whose  dramatic  suicide  was  the  favouiite  sub- 
ject of  their  eloquence,^  the  indifference  to  death  produced 
by  the  great  multiplication  of  gladiatorial  shows,  the  many 
instances  of  barbarian  captives,  who,  sooner  than  slay  then* 
fellow-countiymen,  or  minister  to  the  pleasures  of  their  con- 
queroi"S,  plunged  theii-  lances  into  theii-  own  necks,  or  found 


•  Tunc.  Queest.  lib.  1.  Another  1788),  pp.  81-82.  The  real  niime 
remarkable  example  of  au  epidemic  of  the  author  of  this  book  (-which 
of  suicide  occurred  amon^c  the  is,  1  think,  the  best  history  of  sui- 
young  girls  of  Miletus.  {Aul.  Gell.  cide)  was  Buonafede.  He  ■vras  a 
XV.  10.)  Celestine    monk.      The    book   was 

*  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis,  On  the  first  published  at  Lucca  in  1761. 
Credibiliti/ of  Early  Eoman  History,  It  was  translated  into  Prench  in 
vol.  ii.  p.  430.      See,  too,  on  this  1841. 

tlaes  of  suicides,  Cromaziano,  /.«^o-  '  Senec.    De   Provid.    ii.  j    Ep 

rica  Critica  del  Sidcklio  (Venezia,  xxiv. 
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otbei-  aad  still  more  honible  roads  to  freedom,'  tlie  custom 
of  compellLng  political  prisoiiei*s  to  execute  their  own  sentence, 
and,  more  than  all,  the  capricious  and  atrocious  tyranny 
of  the  Csesars,^  had  raised  suicide  into  an  extraordinary 
prominence.  Few  tilings  are  move  touching  than  the  pas- 
sionate joy  with  which,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  Seneca  climg 
to  it  aa  the  one  refuge  for  the  oppressed,  the  last  bulwark 
of  the  tottering  mind.  '  To  death  alone  it  is  due  that  life 
is  not  a  punishment,  that,  erect  beneath  the  frowns  of 
fortune,  I  can  preserve  my  mind  unshaken  and  master  of 
itself.  I  have  one  to  whom  I  can  appeal.  I  see  before  me 
the  crosses  of  many  forms.  ...  I  see  the  rack  and  the  scoui-ge, 
and  the  instniments  of  torture  adapted  to  every  limb  and  to 
every  nerve ;  but  I  also  see  Death.  She  stands  beyond  my 
savage  enemies,  beyond  my  haughty  fellow-countiymen. 
Slavery  loses  its  bitterness  when  by  a  step  I  can  ])ass  to 
Liberty.  Against  all  the  injuries  of  Ufe,  I  have  the  refuge  of 
death.''  *  Wherever  you  look,  there  is  the  end  of  evils.  You 
see  that  yawning  precii)ice — there  you  may  descend  td 
liberty.  You  see  that  sea,  that  river,  that  well — libei-ty  sits 
at  the  bottom.  .  .  .  Do  you  seek  the  way  to  freedom  1 — you 
may  find  it  in  eveiy  vein  of  your  body.'''  *  If  I  can  choose 
between  a  death  of  tortiire  and  one  that  is  simple  and  ea.sy, 
why  should  I  not  select  the  latter  1  As  I  choose  the  sliip 
in  which  I  will  sail,  and  the  house  I  will  inhabit,  so  I  will 
choose  the  death  by  which  I  will  leave  life.  ...  In  no  mat- 
ter more  than  in  death  should  we  act  according  to  our  desire. 
Depart  from  life  as  yom*  impulse  leads  you,  whether  it  be  by 
the  sword,  or  the  rope,  or  the  poison  creeping  through  the 
veins  ;  go  your  way,  and  break  the  chains  of  slaveiy.  Man 
should  seek  the  approbation  of  others  in  his  life ;  his  death 


'  See  some  examples  of  this  in  Cromaziano,  Itt,  del  Suicidio    pp. 

Seneca,  %  Ixx.  112-114. 

*  See  a  long  catalogue  of  sui-  *  Consol.  ad  Marc.  c.  xx. 

tides  arising  from  this  cause,    in  *  Br  Ira,  iii.  16. 
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soncems  himself  alone.  That  is  the  best  which  pleases  hira 
most.  .  .  .  The  eternal  law  has  decreed  nothing  better  than 
this,  that  life  should  have  but  one  entrance  and  many  exits. 
Why  should  I  endm-e  the  agonies  of  disease,  and  the  cruelties 
of  human  tyi'anny,  when  I  can  emancipate  myself  from  all 
my  toi-ments,  and  shake  oti"  eveiy  bond  1  For  this  reasoij, 
but  for  this  alone,  life  is  not  an  evdl — that  no  one  is  obliged 
to  Kve.  Tlie  lot  of  man  is  happy,  because  no  one  continues 
wi-etched  but  by  his  fault.  If  life  pleases  you,  live.  If  not, 
you  have  a  right  to  return  whence  you  came.' ' 

These  passages,  which  ai'e  but  a  few  selected  out  of  very 
many,  will  sufficiently  show  the  passion  with  which  the  most 
influential  teacher  of  Roman  Stoicism  advocated  suicide.  As 
a  general  proposition,  the  law  recognised  it  as  a  I'ight,  but 
two  slight  i-estiictions  were  after  a  time  imposed.-     It  had 


'  Ep.  Ixx. 

-  See  Donne's  Biathaoiatos  (Lon- 
don, 1700),  pp.  56-57.  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xliv.  Black- 
stone,  in  his  chapter  on  suicide, 
quotes  the  sentence  of  the  Roman 
lawyers  on  the  subject :  '  Si  quis 
impatientia  doloris  aur,  tstdio  vitae 
aut  morbo  aut  iiirore  aut  pudore 
mori  maluit  non  animadvertatur  in 
eum.'  Ulpian  expressly  asserts 
that  the  ■mils  of  suicides  ■were  re- 
cognised by  law,  and  numerous 
examples  of  the  act,  notoriously 
prepared  and  publicly  and  gradu- 
ally accomplished,  prove  its  legal- 
ity in  Rome.  Suetonius,  it  is 
true,  speaks  of  Claudius  accusing  a 
man  for  having  tried  to  kill  himself 
(Claud,  xvi.),  and  Xiphilin  says 
(Ixix.  8)  that  Hadrian  gave  special 
permission  to  the  philosopher  Eu- 
phrates to  commit  suicide,  '  on 
account  of  old  age  and  disease ; ' 
but  in  the  tirst  case  it  appears 
from   the  context  that  a  reproach 


and  not  a  legal  action  was  meant, 
while  Euphrates,  I  suppose,  asked 
permission  to  show  his  loyalty  to 
the  emperor,  and  not  as  a  matter 
of  strict  necessity.  There  were, 
however,  some  Greek  laws  con- 
demniug  suicide,  probably  ou  civic 
grounds.  Josephus  mentions  {Ds 
Bell.  Jud.  iii.  8)  that  in  some 
nations  'the  right  hand  of  the  sui- 
cide was  amputated,  and  that  in 
Judea  the  suicide  was  only  buried 
after  sunset.'  A  very  strange  law, 
said  to  have  been  derived  from 
Greece,  is  reported  to  have  existed 
at  Mai'seilles.  Poison  was  kept  by 
the  senate  of  the  city,  and  given  t« 
those  who  could  prove  that  they 
had  sufficient  reason  tojxistify  theu' 
desire  for  death,  and  all  other 
suicide  was  forbidden.  The  law 
was  intended,  it  was  said,  to  pre- 
vent hasty  suicide,  and  to  make 
deliberate  suicide  as  rapid  and 
painless  as  possible.  (Valer. 
Maximus,  ii.  ?,  §  7.)   In  the  ReJgu 
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become  customaiy  with  many  men  who  wei-e  accused  of  poli- 
tical  oflencea   to  commit   suicide   before   trial,   in  order  to 
prevent  the  ignominious  exposure  of  their  bodies  and  the  con- 
fiscation of  theii*  goods ;  but  Domitian  closed  this  resource  by 
ordaining  that  the  suicide  of  an  accused  person  should  entail 
the  same  consequences  as  his  condemnation.     Hadrian  after- 
wards assimilated  the  suicide  of  a  Exjman  soldier  to  desertion. ' 
With   these   exceptions,    the   liberty  appears  to  have  been 
absolute,  and  the  act  was  committed  under  the  most  various 
motives.     The  suicide  of  Otho,  who  is  said  to  have  killed 
himself  to  avoid  being  a  second  time  a  cause  of  civil  war,  was 
extolled  as  equal  in  grandeur  to  that  of  Cato.^  In  the  Dacian 
war,   the   enemy,  having  captured   a  distinguished  Roman 
general  named  Longiaus,  endeavoiu-ed  to  extort  terms  from 
Ti-ajan  as  a  condition  of  his  surrender,  but  Longinus,  by 
taking  poison,  freed  the  emperor  from  his  embarrassment.^ 
On  the  death  of  Otho,  some  of  his  soldiers,  iSHed  with  giief 
and  admiiution,  killed  themselves  before  his  corpse,^  as  did 
also  a  freedman  of  Agiippina,  at  the  funeral  of  the  empress.* 
Before  the  close  of  the  Republic,  an  enthusiastic  partisan  of 
one  of  the  factions  in  the  chariot  races  flung  himself  upon  the 
pile  on  which  the  body  of  a  favourite  coachman  waS  consumed, 
a]id  perished  in  the  flames.^     A  Roman,  unmenaced  in  his 


of  Terror  in  France,  a  law  was  made  'Sit  Cato,  dnm  vivit,  sane  vel  Cae- 

BJinilar  to  that  of  Domitian.    (Car-  sare  major ; 

lyle's  Hist,  of  the  French  Ecvolu-  Dum  moritur,  numquid  major 

tion,  book  v.  c.  ii.)  Othone  Mt?'—Ep.  n.  '32. 

■  Compare  Avith  this  a  curious  ,  xiphilin,  Ixviii.  12. 

'order  of  the  day,_  issued  by  Isapo-  «  ^acit.    HhL    ii.    49.       Suet. 

Icon   in    1802,   with   the   new   of  otJw,  12.     Suetonius  says  that,  in 

checking  the  prevalence  of  suicide  -Edition   to   these,   many   soldiers 

among   his   soldiers.      (Lisle,   Bu  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  m  j^iUed  them 

Snunde,  pp.  4G2-4630                   .  selves  on  hearing  the  news. 

J  See  Suetonius,  Oiho,  c.  x.-xi.,  .  u^j^  ^,^,^^;  ^i^_  9 

and  the  very  fine   description    in  ,  p^^   ^-^^^  ^r^^  ^i  ^^      ^ha 

Tacitus     mst.    lib.   u.   c.    4,    49  opposite  faction  attributed  this  sni- 

Martial    comparea    the    aeath   of  cide  to  the  maddening  effects  of  the 

Otho  to  that  of  Cato  :  p  -rfumes  burnt  on  the  pile. 
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foi'tune,  and  standing  high  in  the  favour  of  his  soyeitiign, 
killed  himself  under  Tiberius,  because  he  could  not  endure  to 
witness  the  ciimes  of  the  empire.'  Another,  being  afflicted 
by  an  inciuuble  malady,  postponed  his  suicide  till  the  death 
of  Domitian,  that  at  least  he  might  die  free,  and  on  the  assas- 
sination of  the  tyrant,  hastened  cheerfully  to  the  tomb.*  The 
Cynic  Peregrinus  announced  that,  being  weary  of  life,  he 
would  on  a  cei-tain  day  depart,  and,  in  presence  of  a  large 
concourse,  he  mounted  the  funeral  pile.**  Most  frequently, 
however,  death  was  regarded  as  '  the  last  physician  of  disease,'* 
and  suicide  as  the  legitimate  relief  from  intolerable  sufi'ering. 
'  Above  all  things,'  said  Epictetus,  '  remember  that  the  door 
is  open.  Be  not  more  timid  than  boys  at  play.  As 
they,  when  they  oease  to  take  pleasui-e  in  theii-  games,  declare 
they  will  no  longer  play,  so  do  you,  when  all  things  begin  to 
pall  upon  you,  retli-e ;  but  if  you  stay,  do  not  complain.'* 
Seneca  declared  that  he  who  waits  the  extremity  of  old  age 
is  not  '  far  removed  from  a  coward,'  'as  he  is  justly  regai'ded 
as  too  much  addicted  to  wine  who  drains  the  flask  to  the  very 
dregs.'  '  I  will  not  relinquish  old  age,'  he  added,  '  if  it  leaves 
my  better  part  intact.  But  if  it  begins  to  shake  my  mind, 
if  it  destroys  its  faculties  one  by  one,  if  it  leaves  me  not  life 
but  breath,  I  will  depart  from  the  putrid  or  tottering  edifice. 
I  will  not  escape  by  death  from  disease  so  long  as  it  may  be 
healed,  and  leaves  my  mind  unimpaii-ed.  I  will  not  raise  my 
hand  against  myself  on  account  of  pain,  for  so  to  die  is  to  be 
conquered.  But  if  I  know  that  I  must  suffer  without  hope  of 
relief,  I  will  depai-t,  not  through  fear  of  the  pain  itself,  but 
because  it  prevents  all  for  which  I  wovdd  live.'^  'Just  as  a 
landlord,'  said  Musonius, '  who  has  not  received  his  rent,  pulls 


'  Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  26.  too,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xxix. 

«Pliu.  £p.  i.  12.  1. 

'  This  history  is  satirically  and  *  Sophocles, 

onfeeliugly  told  by  Lucian.     See,  *  Arrian,  i.  24. 

•  Seneca,  Ep.  Iviii. 
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down  the  doors,  removes  the  rafters,  and  fills  up  tho  well,  so 
I  seem  to  be  driven  out  of  this  little  body,  when  nature, 
which  has  let  it  to  me,  takes  away,  one  by  one,  eyes  and 
ears,  hands  and  feet.  1  will  not,  therefore,  delay  longer,  but 
will  cheerfully  depart  as  fi-om  a  banquet.' ' 

This  conception  of  suicide  as  an  onthanasia,  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  pangs  of  disease,  and  a  guarantee  against  the 
dotage  of  age,  was  not  confined  to  pliilosophical  treatises. 
We  have  considerable  evidence  of  its  l^eing  frequently  put  in 
pi-actice.  Among  those  who  thus  abridged  their  lives  was 
Silius  Italicus,  one  of  the  last  of  the  Latin  poets.  ^  The 
younger  PUny  describes  in  terms  of  the  most  glowing  admii-a- 
tion  the  conduct  of  one  of  his  friends,  who,  stnick  down  by 
disease,  resolved  calmly  and  deliberately  upon  the  path  he 
should  pursue.  He  determined,  if  the  disease  was  only  dan- 
gerous and  long,  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends  and 
await  the  struggle ;  but  if  the  issue  was  hopeless,  to  die  by 
hia  own  hand.  Having  reasoned  on  the  propriety  of  this 
coui-se  with  all  the  tranquil  courage  of  a  Roman,  he  sum- 
moned a  coixncil  of  physicians,  and,  with  a  mind  indifierent 
to  either  fate,  he  calmly  awaited  their  sentence.^  The  same 
writer  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  afllicted  with  a 
hoiTible  disease,  which  reduced  his  body  to  a  mass  of  sores. 
His  wife,  being  convinced  that  it  was  incurable,  exhorted  her 
husband  to  shorten  his  sufferings ;  she  nerved  and  encouraged 
him  to  the  efibrt,  and  she  claimed  it  as  her  privilege  to 
accompany   him  to  the  grave.     Husband  and    wife,   bound 

'  StobsBus.  One  of  the  most  quodam  et  instiuctu  procurrere  ad 
deliberate  suicides  recorded  was  mortem,  commune  cum  muhis: 
that  of  a  Greek  woman  of  ninety  deliberare  vero  et  auusas  ejus  ex- 
years  old. — Val.  Maxim,  ii.  6,  §  8.  pendere,  utque  suaserit  ratio,  vitas 

*  Plin.  Ejp.  iii.  7.  He  starved  mortisque  consilium  suscipere  vel 
himself  to  death.  ponere,    inf^'entis    est    animi.'       In 

•  Ep.  i.  22.  Some  of  Pliny's  ttiis  case  the  doctors  pnjnounced 
expressions  are  remai'kable : — '  Id  that  recovery  was  possible,  and 
er^o  anluum  in  primis  et  praicipua  the  suicide  was  in  consequence 
laude  dignura  puto.     Nam  impetu  avertotl. 
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together,  plunged  iBto  a  lake.  Seneca,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
has  left  us  a  detailed  description  of  the  death-bed  of  one  of 
the  Roman  suicides,  TulKus  Mai'ceUinus,  a  young  man  of 
remarkable  abilities  and  very  earnest  character,  who  had  long 
ridiculed  the  teachings  of  philosophy,  but  had  ended  by  em- 
bi-acing  it  with  all  the  passion  of  a  convert,  being  afflicted  with 
a  gi-ave  and  lingering  though  not  incurable  disease,  resolved 
at  length  upon  suicide.  He  gathered  his  friends  around  him, 
and  many  of  them  entreated  him  to  continue  in  Hfe.  Among 
them,  however,  was  one  Stoical  philosopher,  who  addressed 
liim  in  what  Seneca  terms  the  very  noblest  of  discourses. 
He  exhorted  him  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  ques- 
tion he  was  deciding,  as  if  existence  was  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance. He  urged  that  life  is  a  thing  we  possess  in  commoD 
with  slaves  and  animals,  but  that  a  noble  death  should  in- 
deed be  prized,  and  he  concluded  by  recommending  suicide. 
Marcellinus  gladly  embraced  the  counsel  which  his  own 
MTshes  had  anticipated.  According  to  the  advice  of  his 
friend,  he  distributed  gifts  among  his  faithful  slaves,  consoled 
them  on  their  approaching  bereavement,  abstained  during 
three  days  from  all  food,  and  at  last,  when  his  strength  had 
been  wholly  exhausted,  passed  into  a  warm  bath  and  calmly 
died,  describing  with  his  last  breath  the  pleasing  sensations 
that  accompanied  receding  life.^ 

The  doctrine  of  suicide  was  indeed  the  culminating  point 
of  Eoman  Stoicism.  The  proud,  self-reliant,  unbending  cha- 
racter of  the  philosopher  could  only  be  sustained  when  he  felt 
that  he  had  a  sure  refuge  against  the  extreme  forms  of  suf- 
fering or  of  despair.  Although  vii-tue  is  not  a  mere  creatui*e 
of  interest,  no  gi-eat  system  has  ever  yet  flourished  which 
did  not  present  an  ideal  of  happiness  as  well  as  an  ideal  of 
duty.     Stoicism  taught  men  to  hope  little,  but  to  fear  nothing 


•"•  Lib.  vi.  Ep.  XXIV. 

^  Ep.  lixvii.     On  the  former  career  of  Marcellinus,  see  Ep.  xzix. 
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It  uid  not  an-ay  deatli  in  brilliant  colours,  as  the  path  to 
positive  felicity,  but  it  enJeayoiu-ed  to  divest  it,  as  the  end 
of  suffering,  of  everj"  teiTor.  Life  lost  much  of  its  bitterness 
when  men  had  found  a  refuge  fi-om  the  storms  of  fate,  a 
3[)eedy  deHverance  from  dotage  and  pain.  Death  ceased  to 
be  ten-ible  when  it  was  regarded  rather  as  a  i-emedy  than  as 
a  sentence.  Life  and  death  in  the  Stoical  system  vrere  attuned 
to  the  same  key.  The  deification  of  human  virtue,  the  total 
absence  of  aU  sense  of  sin,  the  proud  stubborn  will  that  deemed 
humiliation  the  worst  of  stains,  appeared  alike  in  each.  The 
type  of  its  own  kind  was  perfect.  All  the  virtues  and  all  the 
majesty  that  accompany  human  pride,  when  developed  to  tha 
highest  point,  and  dii-ected  to  the  noblest  ends,  were  here  dis- 
played. All  those  which  accompany  humility  and  self-abase- 
ment were  absent. 

I  desire  at  this  stage  of  oui-  enquiry  to  pause  for  a  moment, 
in  order  to  retrace  brieily  the  leading  steps  of  the  foregoing 
ai'gument,  and  thus  to  bring  into  the  clearest  light  the  con- 
nection which  many  details  and  quotations  nuiy  have  occa- 
sionally obsciu-ed.  Such  a  review  will  show  at  a  single  glance 
in  what  respects  Stoicism  was  a  result  of  the  pre-existent  state 
of  society,  and  in  what  respects  it  was  an  active  agent,  how 
far  its  influence  was  preparing  the  way  for  Chiistian  ethics, 
and  how  fai-  it  was  opposed  to  them. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  among  the  Romans,  as  among 
other  people,  a  veiy  clear  and  definite  type  of  moral  excellence 
was  created  before  men  had  formed  any  clear  intellectual 
notions  of  the  natiu-e  and  sanctions  of  vii-tue.  The  characters 
of  men  are  chiefly  governed  by  theii-  occupations,  and  the  re- 
public being  organised  altogether  with  a  view  to  military 
success,  it  had  attained  all  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  military 
society.  We  have  seen,  too,  that  at  all  times,  but  most 
es|>ecially  imder  the  conditions  of  ancient  warfaie,  mUitaiy  life 
is  very  unfavourable  to  the  amiable,  and  very  favoui-able  to 
the  heix)ic  virtues.     The  Eoman  had  Icamt  to  value  force 
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very  highly.  Being  continually  engaged  in  inflicting  pain, 
his  natural  or  instinctive  linmanity  was  veiy  low.  His  moral 
feelings  were  almost  bounded  by  political  limits,  acting  only, 
and  with,  different  degrees  of  intensity,  towards  his  class,  hia 
country,  and  its  allies.  Indomitable  piide  was  the  most 
prominent  element  of  liLs  character.  A  victorious  army 
which  is  humble  or  diiEdent,  or  tolerant  of  insult,  or 
anxious  to  take  tlie  second  place,  is,  indeed,  almost  a  con- 
tradiction of  terms.  The  spirit  of  patriotism,  in  its  relation  to 
foreigners,  like  that  of  political  liberty  in  its  relation  to 
governors,  is  a  spiiit  of  constant  and  jealous  self-assertion  ; 
and  although  both  are  very  consonant  with  high  moi-ality  and 
great  self-devotion,  we  i-arely  find  that  the  gi-ace  of  geiiuine 
humility  can  fiouiish  in  a  society  that  is  intensely  pervaded 
by  theii'  influence.  The  kind  of  excellence  that  foimd  most 
fe,vour  in  Roman  eyes  was  simple,  forcible,  massive,  but 
coarse-grained.  Sul  )tilty  of  motives,  refinements  of  feelings, 
delicacies  of  susceptibility,  were  rai-ely  appreciated. 

This  was  the  dai-ker  side  of  the  pictm-e.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  national  chai-acter,  being  formed  by  a  profession  in 
which  mercenary  consideiTitions  are  less  powerful,  and  splendid 
examples  of  self-devotion  more  frequent,  than  in  any  other, 
had  early  risen  to  a  heroic  level.  Death  being  continually 
confronted,  to  meet  it  with  courage  was  the  chief  test  of 
virtue.  The  habits  of  men  wei'e  unaffected,  frugal,  honourable, 
and  laborious.  A  stern  discipline  pervading  all  ages  and 
claa^ies  of  society,  the  will  was  trained,  to  an  almost  unex- 
ampled degi-ee,  to  repre.'js  the  passions,  to  endiu-e  suffering 
and  opposition,  to  tend  steadily  and  fearlessly  towards  an  im- 
popular  end.  A  sense  of  duty  was  very  widely  diffused,  and 
a  deep  attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  city  became  the 
parent  of  many  virtues. 

Such  Mas  the  t}'pe  of  excellence  the  Koman  people  had 
attained  at  a  time  when  its  intellectual  cultivation  produced 
philosophical    discussion."^,  and  when   numerous  Greek   pro- 
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fesaors,  attracted  partly  by  political  events,  and  partly  ]>y  Uie 
|)atronage  of  Scipio  j3^!mi]iamis,  arrived  at  Rome,  bringing 
with  them  the  tenets  of  the  great  schools  of  Zeno  and  Epicu- 
lus,  and  of  the  many  minor  sects  that  clustered  around  them. 
Kpicureanism  being  essentially  opposed  to  the  pre-existing 
type  of  vii-tue,  though  it  spread  gi-eatly,  never  attained  the 
position  of  a  school  of  vii'tue.  Stoicism,  taught  by  Panajtius 
of  Rhodes,  and  soon  after  by  the  Syrian  Posidonius,  became 
the  true  religion  of  the  educated  classes.  It  furnished  the 
principles  of  virtue,  coloured  the  noblest  literature  of  the 
time,  and  guided  all  the  developments  of  moi-al  enthusiasm. 

The  Stoical  system  of  ethics  was  in  the  highest  sense  a 
system  of  independent  morals.  It  taught  that  our  reason 
reveals  to  us  a  cei-tain  law  of  natui'e,  and  that  a  desire  to 
conform  to  this  law,  irrespectively  of  all  considerations  of 
reward  or  pimishment,  of  haj^i^iness  or  the  reverse,  is  a  pos- 
sible and  a  sufficient  motive  of  vii-tue.  It  was  also  in  the 
highest  sense  a  system  of  discipline.  It  taught  that  the  will, 
acting  under  the  complete  control  of  the  reason,  is  the  sole 
})rinciple  of  ATi-tue,  and  that  all  the  emotional  pai-t  of  our 
being  is  of  the  natiu'e  of  a  disease.  Its  whole  tendency  was 
therefore  to  dignify  and  strengthen  the  will,  and  to  degrade 
and  suppress  the  desires.  It  taught,  moreover,  that  man  is 
capable  of  attaining  an  extremely  high  degree  of  moral  ex- 
celience,  that  he  has  notliing  to  fear  beyond  the  present  life, 
that  it  in  essential  to  the  dignity  and  consistence  of  hi.s  cha- 
racter that  he  should  regard  death  witljout  dismay,  and  that 
he  has  a  right  to  hasten  it  if  he  desires. 

It  Ls  easy  to  see  that  this  system  of  ethics  was  strictly 
consonant  with  the  type  of  character  the  circumstances  of  the 
Roman  people  had  formed.  It  is  also  manifest  that  while 
the  force  of  cii-cumstances  had  in  the  first  instance  secured 
its  ascendancy,  the  energy  of  will  which  it  produced  would 
enable  it  to  offer  a  powerful  resistance  to  the  tendencies  of 
an  altered  condition  of  society.       This  was  pre-eminently 

I 
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shown  in  the  history  of  Roman  Stoicism.  The  austere 
purity  of  the  writings  of  Seneca  and  his  school  is  a  fact 
probably  \inique  in  history,  when  we  consider,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  intense  and  undisguised  depravity  of  the  Empiie, 
and  on  the  other,  the  prominent  position  of  most  of  the 
leading  Stoics  in  the  very  centre  of  the  stream.  More  than 
once  in  later  periods  did  great  intellectual  brilliancy  coincide 
with  general  depravity,  but  on  none  of  these  occasions  was 
this  moral  phenomenon  reproduced.  In  the  age  of  Leo  X., 
in  the  age  of  the  French  Regency,  or  of  Lewis  XV.,  we  look 
in  vain  for  high  moral  teaching  in  the  centre  of  Italian  or  of 
Parisian  civilisation.  The  true  teachers  of  those  ages  were 
the  refonners,  who  arose  in  obscure  towns  of  Germany  or 
Switzerland,  or  that  diseased  recluse  who,  from  his  solitude 
near  Geneva,  fascinated  Europe  by  the  gleams  of  a  dazzling 
and  almost  peerless  eloquence,  and  by  a  moral  teaching 
which,  though  often  feverish,  paradoxical,  and  vmpractical, 
abounded  in  passages  of  transcendent  majesty  and  of  the 
most  entrancing  purity  and  beauty.  But  even  the  best 
moral  teachers  who  rose  in  the  centres  of  the  depraved 
society  felt  the  contagion  of  the  surrounding  vice.  Their 
ideal  was  depressed,  their  austerity  was  relaxed,  they  appealed 
to  sordid  and  worldly  motives,  their  judgments  of  character 
were  wavering  and  uncertain,  their  whole  teaching  was  of 
the  nature  of  a  compromise.  But  in  ancient  Rome,  if  the 
teachei"s  of  virtue  acted  but  feebly  upon  the  surrounding 
corruption,  theii"  own  tenets  were  at  least  unstained.  The 
splendoiu-  of  the  genius  of  Csesar  never  eclipsed  the  moi-ai 
grandeur  of  the  vanquished  Cato,  and  amid  all  the  dramatic 
vicissitudes  of  civil  war  and  of  political  convulsion,  the 
supreme  authority  of  moral  distinctions  was  never  forgotten. 
The  eloquence  of  Livy  was  chietiy  employed  in  painting 
virtue,  the  eloquence  of  Tacitus  in  branding  vice.  The 
Stoics  never  lowered  their  standard  because  of  the  depravity 
around  them,  and  if  wc  trace  in  their  teaching  any  reflection 
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of  the  prevailing  -worship  of  enjoyment,  it  is  only  va.  th«i 
paaeionate  intensity  with  which  they  dwelt  upon  the  ti'an- 
qiullity  of  the  tomb. 

But  it  is  not  siifficient  for  a  moral  system  to  form  a  bul- 
wark against  vice,  it  must  also  be  capable  of  admitting  those 
extensions  and  refinements  of  moral  svmpathies  which 
advancing  ci\'ilisation  produces,  and  the  inflexibility  of  its 
antagonism  to  evil  by  no  means  implies  its  olipacity  of  en- 
larging its  conceptions  of  good.  Dui-ing  the  period  which 
elapsed  between  the  impoi'tatiou  of  Stoical  tenets  into  Rome 
and  the  ascendancy  of  Christianity,  an  extremely  important 
transfoi'mation  of  moral  ideas  had  been  effected  by  political 
changes,  and  it  became  a  question  how  far  the  new  element? 
could  coalesce  with  the  Stoical  ideal,  and  how  far  they  tended 
to  replace  it  by  an  essentially  different  type.  These  changes 
were  twofold,  but  were  very  closely  connected.  They  con- 
sisted of  the  increasing  prominence  of  the  benevolent  oi 
amiable,  as  distinguished  from  the  hei-oic  qualities,  and  of  the 
enlargement  of  moral  sympathies,  which  having  at  first  com- 
prised only  a  class  or  a  nation,  came  at  last,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  artificial  barriers,  to  include  all  classes  and  all 
nations.  The  causes  of  these  changes — which  were  the  most 
important  antecedents  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity — are 
veiy  complicated  and  numerous,  but  it  will,  I  think,  be  pos 
Bible  to  give  in  a  few  pages  a  sufficiently  clear  outline  of  the 
movement. 

It  onginated  in  the  Koman  Euipii'e  at  the  time  when 
the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  civilisations  was  effected 
by  the  conquest  of  Greece.  The  general  humanity  of  the 
Greeks  had  always  been  incompai-al)ly  greater  than  that 
of  the  Romans.  The  refining  inlluence  of  theii*  art  and 
literature,  their  ignorance  of  gladiatorial  gamas,  and  their 
comparative  freedom  from  the  spirit  of  conquest,  had  sepa- 
rated them  widely  from  their  semi-barbarous  conquerors,  and 
had  given  a  peculiar  softness  and   tenderness  to  their  ideal 

I  2 
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characters.  Pericles,  who,  when  the  friends  who  had 
gathered  round  his  death-bed,  imagining  him  to  be  insensible, 
were  recounting  his  s]>lendid  deeds,  told  them  that  they  had 
forgotten  his  best  title  to  fame — that  '  no  Athenian  had  ever 
worn  mourning  on  his  account ; '  Aristides,  praying  the  gods 
that  those  who  had  banished  him  might  never  be  compelled 
by  danger  or  suffering  to  recall  him  ;  Phocion,  when  unjustly 
condemned,  exhorting  his  son  never  to  avenge  his  death,  all 
represent  a  type  of  character  of  a  milder  kind  than  that 
which  Roman  influences  produced.  The  plays  of  Euripides 
had  been  to  the  ancient  world  the  first  great  revelation  of 
the  supremii  beauty  of  the  gentler  virtues.  Among  the  many 
fornas  of  worship  that  flourished  at  Athens,  there  was  an 
altar  which  stood  alone,  conspicuous  and  honoured  beyond 
»11  others.  The  suppliants  thronged  around  it,  but  no  image 
of  a  god,  no  symbol  of  dogma  was  there.  It  was  dedicated 
to  Pity,  and  was  venerated  through  all  the  ancient  world  as 
the  first  great  assertion  among  mankind  of  the  supremo 
BJinctity  of  Mercy.' 

But  while  the  Greek  spirit  was  from   a  very  (^arly  period 


'  See  the  very  beautiful  lines  of  Nulla  autem  effigiea,  nulli  ooiu 

Slatius: —  missa  metallo 

Form;)    Dea?,  mentes  habitare  et 

•  Urbe    fuit   media    nulli    concessa  poetora  gaudet. 

potantum  Semper    habet   trepidos,    Bomper 

.•\ra  Deum,mitisposuit  Clemeuiia  locus  horret  egenis 

sedem:  Ccetibus,  ignotae  tantum  felicibug 

Et  miseri  focere  sacram,  sine  sup  arae.' — Thebaid,  xii.  481-496. 

plice  uumquam 

Ilia   uovo ;    nulla  damnavit  vota  This  altar  was  very  old,  and  was 

repulsa.  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 

Auditi    quicunque    rogant,    noc-  descendants  of  Hercules.    Diodorus 

tesquo  diesque  ot  Sicily,  however,  makes  a  Syi-a- 

Ire  datum,  et  solis  numeu  placare  cusan  say  that  it  was  brought  from 

querolis.  Syracuse    (lib.  xiii    22).      Marcus 

Parca    superstitio ;     non    thurea  Aiirelius  erected  a  temple  to  '  Bene- 

(lamma,  nee  ultu.?  licentia'  on  the  Capitol.    (Xiphilin, 

■    Aeeipitiir  sanguis,   lachrymis  al-  lib.  Ixxi.  34.) 
taria  sndant.  .  . 
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distinguisheJ  for  its  humanity,  it  was  at  first  as  fai"   removed 
from  cosmopolitanism  as  that  of  Ex)me.     It  is  well  kaown 
that  Phrynichiis  was  fined  because  in  his  '  Conquest  of  Mile- 
tus'  he  had   I'epresented   the   triumph    of  barbarians  over 
Greeks.'     His  successor,  ^schylus,  deemed  it  necessary  to 
violate  all  ch-amatic  probabilities  by  making  the  Persian  king 
and  courtiei-s  continually  speak   of  themselves  as  barbarians. 
Socrates,  indeed,    had   proclaimed   himself  a   citizen  of  the 
world,-  but  Aristotle  taught  that  Greeks  had  no  more  duties 
to  barbarians  than  to  wild  beasts,  and  another  philosopher 
was  believed  to  have  evinced  an  almost  excessive  i-anire  of 
sympathy  when  he  declared  that  his  affections  extended  be- 
yond his  own  State,  and  included  the  whole  people  of  Greece. 
But  the  dissolving  and  disintegi-ating  philosophical  discussions 
that   soon  followed  the  death  of  Soci-ates,  strengthened  by 
political  events,  tended   powerfully   to  destroy  this  feeling. 
The  traditions  thsit  attached  Greek  philosophy  to  Egj^^t,  the   ] 
subsequent  admiration    for   the  schools   of  India  to  which    i 
Pyriho  and  Anaxarchus  are  said  to  have  resorted,'  the  pre-    \ 
valence  of  Cynicism  and  Epicureanism,  which  agreed  in  incul- 
cating indiiference  to  jjolitical  life,  the  complete  decomjjosi- 
tiou  of  the  popular  national  religions,  and  the  incompatibility 
of  a  narrow  local  feeling  with  gi-eat  knowledge  and  matured 
civilisjition,  were  the  intellectual  causes  of  the  change,  and 
the  movement  of  expansion  received  a  gi-eat  political  stimulua 
when  Alexander  eclipsed  the  glories  of  Spartan  and  Athenian 
history  by  the  vision  of  universal  empii'e,  accorded  to  the 
concjuered   nations   the    privileges   of  the   conquerors,   and 


^  Herodotus,  yi.  21.  was   a   tradition    that  Pytliagonsa 

-  Seo    Arrian's    Epictetus,  i.  9.  had   himself  penetrated  to  Indi;i, 

The  very  existence    of    the    word  aiiU    learnt    philosophy  from    the 

^iXor/e^cowia  shows  that  the  idea  was  <rymno8ophists.    ^Apuleius,  Florid 

not  aitoE^ether  unknown.  lib.  ii.  e.  If).) 

'  Dioft.   Laert.  Pi/rrho.      There 
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cn3af:e.'l  in  Alesxandria  a  great  centre  both  of  commercial  inter- 
course and  of  philosophical  eclecticism.' 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  prevalence  of  Greek  ideas 
In  Rome  would  be  in  a  two-fold  way  destructive  of  narrow 
national  feelings.  It  was  the  ascendancy  of  a  people  who 
were  not  Eomans,  and  of  a  people  who  had  already  become 
in  a  gi-eat  degree  emancipated  from  local  sentiments.  It  is 
also  evident  that  the  Greeks  ha^^Jlg  had  for  several  centuries 
a  splendid  literature,  at  a  time  wlien  the  Romans  had  none, 
and  when  the  Latin  language  was  still  too  rude  for  literary 
purposes,  the  period  in  which  the  Romans  first  emerged  from 
a  purely  military  condition  into  an  intelligent  civilisation 
would  bring  with  it  an  ascendancy  of  Greek  ideas.  Fabius 
Pictor  and  Cincius  AHmentus,  the  earliest  native  Roman  hia- 
torians,  both  wi'ote  in  Greek,'  and  although  the  poems  of 
Ennius,  and  the  '  Origines '  of  Marcus  Cato,  contributed 
largely  to  improve  and  fix  the  Latin  language,  the  precedent 
was  not  at  once  discontinued.^  After  the  conquest  of  Greece, 
the  political  ascendancy  of  the  Romans  and  the  intellectual 
ascendancy  of  Greece  were  alike  universal.*     The  conquered 

'  This  aspect  of  the  career  of  translation  of  Plutarch  I  have  bor- 

Alexander  was   noticed   in   a  re-  rowed)    On  the  Conversion  of  the 

markable    passage  of   a    treatise  Roman  Empire. 
ascribed    to    Plutarch    (De    Fort.  *  They  were  both   born  about 

Alex.).     '  Conceiving  he  was  sent  B.C.  250.     See  Sir  C.  Lewis,  Credi- 

by  Grod  to  be  an  umpire  between  bilitt/  of  Early  Roman    History, 

all,  and  to  unite  all  together,  he  vol.  i.  p.  82. 

reduced  by  arms  those  whom  he  '  Aulus   Gellius   mentions  the 

could  net  conquer  by  persuasion,  indignation  of  Marcus  Cato  against 

and  formed  of  a  hundred  diverse  a  consul  named  Albinus,  who  had 

nations  one  single  universal  body,  wi-itten  in  Greek  a  Roman  history, 

mingling,  as  it  were,  in  one  cup  of  and  prefaced  it  by  an  apology  for 

friendship  the  customs,  marriages,  his  faults  of  style,  on  the  ground 

and  Liws  of  all.     He  desired  that  that  he  was  writing  in  a  foreign 

all  should  regard  the  whole  world  language.     {Noet  Alt.  xi.  8.) 
as  their  common  country,  .  .  .  that  *  See   a   vivid    picture   of  tha 

every  good  man  should  be  esteemed  Greek    influence    upon    Rome,   in 

a  Hellene,  every  evil  man  a  bar-  Mommsen's   Rist.  of  Rome  (Eng 

barian.'     See  on  this  subject  the  trans.),  vol.  iii.  pp.  423-  426. 
ihird  lecture  of  Mr.  Men  vale  (whose 
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people,  whose  pati'iotic  feelings  had  been  greatly  enfeebled  by 
the  Influences  I  have  noticed,  aaiuiesced  readily  m  their  new- 
condition,  and  notwithstanding  the  vehement  exertions  of  the 
conservative  party,  Greek  manners,  sentiments,  and  ideas 
soon  penetrated  into  all  classes,  and  moulded  all  the  forms  of 
Rouian*  life.  The  elder  Cato,  as  an  acute  observer  has 
noticed,  desired  all  Greek  philosophers  to  be  expelled  from 
Rome.  The  younger  Cato  made  Greek  philosophers  his  most 
intimate  friends.'  Roman  vii-tue  found  its  highest  expression 
in  Stoicism.  Roman  vice  sheltered  itself  under  the  name  of 
Epicurus.  Diodorus  of  Sicily  and  Polybius  fii-st  sketched  in 
Greek  the  outlines  of  universal  history.  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus  explored  Roman  antiquities.  Greek  artists  and 
Greek  ai-chitects  thronged  the  city;  but  the  first,  under 
Roman  influence,  abandoned  the  ideal  for  the  portrait,  and 
the  second  degraded  the  noble  Corinthian  pillar  into  the  bas- 
tard composite.^  The  theatre,  which  now  started  into  sudden 
life,  was  borrowed  altogether  from  the  Greeks.  Ennius  and 
Pacuvius  imitated  Euripides ;  Csecilius,  Plautus,  Terence, 
and  Nievius  devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  Menander.  Even 
the  lover  in  the  days  of  Lucretius  painted  his  lady's  charms 
in  Greek. 3  Immense  sums  were  given  for  Greek  literary 
slaves,  and  the  attractions  of  the  capital  drew  to  Rome  nearly 
all  that  was  brilliant  in  Athenian  society. 

While  the  complete  ascendancy  of  the  intellect  and 
maimers  of  Greece  was  destroying  the  simplicity  of  the  old 
Roman  type,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarging  the  range  of 


Piin.  HUt.  Nat.  vii.  31.  nal,  more  than  a   hundred  years 

'  See  Friedlaender,    Maurs  ro-  later,   was    extremely  anpry  with 

maines  du  regne  d'Augusle  a  la  fin  the  Roman  ladies  for  making  love 

des  Anionins  (French  trans.,  186;j),  in  Greek  (Sal!,  vi.  lines   190-195). 

tcme  i.  pp.  G-7.  Friedlaender  remarks  that  there  is 

"  See  the  curious  catalogue  of  no  special  term  in  Latin  for  to  ask 

Creuk  love  terms  in  vogue  (Lucre-  in  marriage  (tome  i.  p.  354). 

tiua,  lib.  IT.  line  1160,  (feci.    Juve- 
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Roman  symijathies,  an  equally  powerful  influence  was  bi-eak 
ins;  down  the  aristocratic  and  class  feelina;  wkich  had  so  Ions 
raised  au  insm-inouutable  barrier  l^tween  the  nobles  and  the 
plebeians.  Theii-  long  contentions  had  issued  in  the  civil 
wars,  the  dictatorsliip  of  Julius  Csesar,  and  the  Empire,  and 
these  changes  in  a  gi-eat  measure  obliterated  the  old  lines  of 
demai-cation.  Foreign  wars,  which  develop  with  great  inten- 
sity distinctive  national  types,  and  divert  the  public  mind 
from  internal  changes,  are  usually  favourable  to  the  conser- 
vative spirit ;  but  civil  wars  are  essentially  revolutionaiy,  for 
they  overwhelm  all  class  ban-iers  and  throw  open  the  highest 
prizes  to  energy  and  genius.  Two  very  remarkable  and  alto- 
gether unj^recedented  illustrations  of  tliis  truth  occurred  at 
Rome.  VentidJus  Bassus,  by  his  militaiy  skill,  and  by  the 
friendsliip  of  Julius  Csesai',  and  afterwards  of  Antony,  rose 
from  the  position  of  mule-driver  to  the  command  of  a  Roman 
army,  and  at  last  to  the  consulate,'  Avhich  was  also  attained, 
about  40  B.C.,  by  the  Spaniard  Cornelius  Balbus.'-^  Augustus, 
though  the  most  aristocratic  of  emperors,  in  order  to  dis- 
courage celibacy,  permitted  all  citizens  who  were  not  senatoi*s 
to  intermari'y  with  freedwomen.  The  empire  was  in  several 
distinct  ways  unfavourable  to  class  distinctions.  It  was  for 
the  most  part  essentially  democratic,  winning  its  jjopularity 
fi'om  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  crushing  the  senate,  which 
had  been  the  common  centre  of  aristocracy  and  of  fi*eedom. 
A  new  despotic  jiower,  bearing  alike  on  all  classes,  reduced 
them  to  an  etjuality  of  servitude.  The  empei-ors  were  them- 
selves in  many  cases  the  mere  creatures  of  revolt,  and  their 
policy  was  governed  by  their  origin.     Then-  jealousy  struck 


'  Aul.  Gell.  Noct.  xv.  4  ;   Veil,  low  positions  to  power  and  dignity, 

Paterculus,  ii.  65.    The  people  were  in  Legendre,    Traile  dc  t  Opinion^ 

much  scandalised  at  this  elevation,  tome  ii.  pp.  254-255. 
and  made  epigrams  about  it.  There  -  Dion  Cassius,  xlviii.  32.    Plin 

is  a  curious  catalogue  of  meu  who  Hist.  Nat.  v.  5  ;  vii.  44. 
atdifferenttimesroseiu  Romefrom 
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down  many  of  the  nobles,  while  others  were  ruined  by  the 
public  games,  which  it  became  customary  to  give,  oi'  by  the 
luxury  to  which,  in  the  absence  of  political  occupations,  they 
were  impelled,  and  the  relative  importance  of  all  was  di- 
minished by  the  new  creations.  The  ascendancy  of  wealth 
began  to  pass  into  new  quarters.  Delators,  or  political  in- 
formers, encouraged  by  the  emperoi-s,  and  eni-iched  by  the 
confiscated  properties  of  those  whose  condemnation  they  had 
procured,  rose  to  gi-eat  influence.  From  the  time  of  Caligula, 
for  several  reigns,  the  most  influential  citizens  were  freedmen, 
w'ho  occupied  the  principal  ofiices  in  the  palace,  and  usually 
obtained  complete  ascendancy  over  the  emperors.  Through 
them  alone  petitions  were  presented.  By  their  instrumental- 
ity the  Imperial  favoui-s  were  distributed.  They  sometimes 
dethroned  the  emperors.  They  retained  their  power  un- 
shaken through  a  succession  of  revolutions.  In  wealth,  in 
power,  in  the  crowd  of  their  couitiers,  in  the  splendour  of 
their  palaces  in  life,  and  of  theii-  tombs  in  death,  they  eclipsed 
a!l  othei-s,  and  men  whom  the  early  Roman  patricians  would 
have  almost  disdained  to  notice,  saw  the  proudest  struggling 
for  their  favour.' 

Together  with  these  influences  many  others  of  a  kindred 
nature  may  be  detected.  The  colonial  policy  which  the 
Gi-acchi  had  advocated  was  carried  out  at  Narbonne,  and 
during  the  latter  days  of  Julius  Caesar,  to  the  amazement  and 
scandal  of  the  Romans,  Gauls  of  this  province  obtained  seats 
in  the  senate.^  The  immense  extent  of  the  empire  made  it 
necessary  for  numerous  troops  to  remain  during  long  periods 
of  time  in  distant  provinces,  and  the  foreign  habits  that  were 
thus  acquired  began  the  destruction  of  the  exclusive  feelings 
of  the    Roman   army,  which  the  subsequent   eni'olment   of 


'  The  history  of  the  influence  tome  i.  pp.  58-93.      Statius   and 

of  freedmen  is  minutely  traced  by  Marti.il  sang  their  praises. 
Fntidla;nder,   Maurs   romai7iea  du  ^  See  Tacit  Ann.  vi.  23-2.5. 

'iff  tie  eCAuguste  a  la  Jin  desAntonins, 
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berbarans  completed.  The  public  games,  the  immense  luxury, 
the  concentration  of  power,  wealth,  and  genius,  made  Rome 
the  centre  of  a  vast  and  ceaseless  concourse  of  strangers,  the 
focus  of  all  the  various  philosophies  and  religions  of  the  em- 
pire, and  its  population  soon  became  an  amor])hous,  hetero- 
geneous mass,  in  which  all  nations,  customs,  languages,  and 
creeds,  all  decrees  of  vii-tue  and  vice,  of  refinement  and  bar- 
barism,  of  scepticism  and  credulity,  intermingled  and  inter- 
acted. Travelling  had  become  more  easy  and  perhaps 
more  frequent  than  it  has  been  at  any  other  period  before 
the  nineteenth  centuiy.  The  subjection  of  the  whole  civi- 
lised world  to  a  single  rule  removed  the  chief  obstacles  to 
locomotion.  Magnificent  roads,  which  modem  nations  haA^e 
rarely  rivalled  and  never  surpassed,  intersected  the  entire 
empire,  and  relays  of  post-horses  enabled  the  voyager  to  pro- 
ceed with  an  astonishing  rapidity.  The  sea,  which,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  fleets  of  Carthage,  had  fallen  almost  com- 
pletely under  the  dominion  of  pii-ates,  had  been  cleared  by 
Pompey.  The  European  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
port  of  Alexandria  were  thronged  with  vessels.  Romans 
ti-aversed  the  whole  extent  of  the  empire  on  political,  militaiy, 
or  commercial  errands,  or  in  search  of  health,  or  knowledge, 
or  pleasure.'  The  entrancing  beauties  of  Como  and  of  Tempe, 
the  luxurious  manners  of  Baite  and  Corinth,  the  schools, 
commerce,  climate,  and  temples  of  Alexandria,  the  soft  winters 
of  Sicily,  the  artistic  wonders  and  historic  recollections  of 
Athens  and  the  Nile,  the  great  colonial  interests  of  Gaul, 
attracted  their  thousands,  while  Roman  luxury  needed  the 
products  of  the  remotest  lands,  and  the  demand  for  animals 
for  the  amphitheatre  spread  Roman  enterpi-Lse  into  the  wildest 
deserts.  In  the  capital,  the  toleration  accorded  to  difierent 
creeds  was  such  that  the  citv  soon  became  a  miniature  of  the 


'  On  the  K«man  journeys,  see  the  almost  exliaushve  dissertation 
of  Fried Isender.  tome  ii. 
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world.  Almost  eveiy  variety  of  charlatanism  aud  of  belief 
displayed  itself  unchecked,  and  boasted  its  train  of  proselytes. 
Foreign  ideas  were  in  eveiy  form  in  the  ascendant.  Greece, 
which  had  presided  over  the  intellectual  development  of 
Rome,  acquired  a  new  influence  under  the  favouiing  policy 
of  Hadrian,  and  Greek  became  the  language  of  some  of  the 
later  as  it  had  been  of  the  eai"liest  writers.  Egyptian  religions 
and  philosophies  excited  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  As  eai-ly  as 
the  reign  of  Augustus  there  were  many  thousands  of  Jewish 
residents  at  Rome,'  and  their  manners  and  creed  spread  widely 
among  the  people.^  The  Carthaginian  Apuleius,^  the  Gauls 
Florus  and  Favoi'inus,  the  Sj)aniai'ds  Lucan,  Columella, 
Martial,  Seneca,  and  Quintilian,  had  all  in  their  diJSerent  de- 
partments a  high  place  in  Roman  literatiu-e  or  philosophy. 

In  the  slave  world  a  corresponding  revolution  was  taking 
place.  The  large  propoi-tion  of  physicians  and  sculptoi'S  who 
were  slaves,  the  appearance  of  three  or  four  distinguished 
authors  in  the  slave  class,  the  numerous  literary  slaves  im- 
port«d  from  Greece,  and  the  splendid  examples  of  courage, 
endurance,  and  devotion  to  their  mastei-s  furnished  by  slaves 
dui-ing  the  civil  wars,  and  duiing  some  of  the  woi-st  periods 
of  the  Empire,  were  bridging  the  chasm  between  the  servile 
and  the  free  classes,  and  the  same  tendency  was  more  power- 
fully stimulated  by  the  vast  numbers  and  overwhelming  in- 
fluence of  the  freedmen.     The  enormous  scale  and  frequent 


'  Joseph.  (Antiq.  xvii.  11.  §  1)  recepta  sit:  victi  Tietoribus  leges 

says  above  8.000  Jews  resident  in  cledernnt.'      There    are   numerous 

Rome  took   part  in  a  petition   to  scattered  allusions  to  the  Jews  in 

Caesar.      If  these  were   all   adult  llomco,  Juvenal,  and  Martial, 
males,  the  toul  number  of  Jewish  'The Carthaginian inlluence was 

residents  must  have  been  extremely  specially    censpicuous     in      early 

large.  Christian  history.    Tertiillian  aud 

-  See  the  famtms  fragment  of  Cyprian  (both  Africans)  are  justly 

Seneca  cited   by  8r.  .lugustin  (Be  regarded  as  the  founders  of  Liitiu 

Civ.  Dei,  y'l.  11):  'Usque  eo  scele-  theology.      (.See    Mdman's    Lalin 

ratibsimifc  geatis   consuetudo  (;on-  Christianity  (jud.  1867),  vol.  i.  V'i\ 

valait,  ut   per  omnes  jam   terras  li-i-oti.) 
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fluctustions  of  the  crreat  Roman  establishments,  and  the  itinu 
merable  ctiptives  reduced  to  slavery  aft«f  evei-}'  war,  rendered 
raannmissiou  both  frequent  and  easy,  and  it  was  soon  re- 
garded as  a  normal  result  of  faithful  service.  INIany  slaves 
bought  their  freedom  out  of  tlie  savings  wliich  their  mastei-s 
always  permitted  tliem  to  make.  Others  paid  for  it  by  their 
labour  after  their  emancipation.  Some  masters  emancipated 
their  slaves  in  order  to  obtain  their  part  in  the  distribution 
of  corn,  others  to  prevent  the  discoveiy  of  their  own  crimes 
by  the  tortore  of  their  slaves,  others  through  vanity,  being 
desirous  of  having  theii*  funerals  attended  by  a  long  train  of 
froedmen,  very  many  simply  as  a  i-eward  for  long  service.^ 
The  freedman  was  still  under  what  was  termed  the  patronage 
of  his  former  master ;  he  was  bound  to  liim  by  what  in  a 
later  age  would  have  been  called  a  feudal  tie,  and  the  political 
and  social  importance  of  a  noble  depended  in  a  very  great 
degi-ee  upon  the  multitude  of  his  clients.  The  children  of 
the  emancipated  slave  were  in  the  same  relation  to  the  patron, 
and  it  was  only  in  the  third  generation  that  all  disqualifica- 
tions and  restraints  were  abrogated.  In  consequence  of  this 
system,  manumission  was  often  the  interest  of  the  master. 
In  the  course  of  his  Life  he  enfrancliLsed  individual  slaves. 
On  his  death-bed  or  by  bis  will  he  constantly  emancipated 
multitudes.  Emancipation  by  testament  acquii-ed  such  dimen- 
sions, that  Augustus  found  it  necessary  to  restrict  the  power  ; 
and  he  made  several  limitations,  of  which  the  most  important 
was  that  no  one  should  emancipate  by  his  will  more  than  one 
hundred  of  his  slaves.^  It  was  once  proposed  that  the  slaves 
Bhould  be  distinguished  by  a  special  dress,  but  the  proposition 
was  abandoned  because  theii*  niimber  was  so  great  that  to 


'  Atilo  had  emancipated  some  raenc  are  given  oj  Dion.  Halicarn. 

slaves  to  prevent  them  from  being  Antiq.  lib.  iv. 

tortured  as   witnesses.     (Cic.    Pro  *  This   subject  is   fully  treated 

Mih.)      This   was    made    illegal,  by     ^Won,  Hist  de  V Esclavage  dan* 

The  other  reasons  for  enfranchise-  V Aniiquite. 
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reveal  to  them  their  strength  would  be  to  place  the  city  at 
their  mercy.'  Even  among  those  who  were  not  slaves,  the 
element  that  was  derived  from  slavery  soon  preponderated. 
The  majority  of  the  fveo  copulation  had  probably  either  them- 
selves lieen  slaves,  or  were  descended  from  slaves,  and  men 
with  this  tainted  lineage  penetrated  to  all  the  offices  of  the 
State."  '  There  was,'  as  has  been  well  said,  '  a  circulation  of 
men  from  all  the  univei'se.  Eome  received  them  slaves,  and 
sent  them  back  Romans.' •'' 

It  is  manifest  how  profound  a  change  had  taken  place 
since  the  Republican  days,  when  the  highest  dignities  were 
Ion"'  monopolised  bv  a  single  class,  when  the  censors  re- 
pi-essed  with  a  stiingent  severity  every  form  or  exhibition  ol 
luxury,  when  the  rhetoricians  were  banished  from  the  city, 
lest  the  faintest  tinge  of  foreign  manneivs  should  impair  the 
stern  simplicity  of  the  people,  and  when  the  proposal  to 
transfer  the  capital  to  Veii,  after  a  gi-eat  disaster,  was  rejected 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  impious  to  worship  the  E,oman 
deities  anywhei-e  but  on  the  Capitol,  oi-  for  the  Flamens  and 
theTestals  to  emigrate  beyond  the  walls.'* 

The  Teater  number  of  these  tendencies  to  universal  fusion 
or  equality  Avere  blind  forces  resulting  from  the  stress  of  cii-- 
cumstances,  and  not  from  any  human  forethought,  or  were 
a^^encies  that  were  put  ia  motion  for  a  ditfei-ent  object.  It 
mu.st,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  a  definite  theory  of 
policy  had  a  considerable  ]iart  in  accelerating  the  movement. 
The  policy  of  the  Re])ublic  may  Ije  broadly  described  as  a 
policy  of  conquest,  and  that  of  the  Empii-c  as  a  policy  of  pre- 
servation. The  Komans  having  acquii-ed  a  vast  dominion, 
were  met  by  the  great  problem  which  every  first-class  powei 
is  called  upon  to  solve — by  what  means  many  cc^mmunities, 

'  Senec.  Be  Clemen,  i.  24.  '  Montesquieu,    Decadence    d^n 

See,  on   the   prominence   and  Romains,  0)1.  xiii. 

theinuolenreof  the freedniou,  Tacit.  ^  .See  the  very  curious  speech 

AnnnL  iii.  'J6-27.  attributed  to  Camillus  (Livy,  v.  52). 
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with  diSerent  languages,  customs,  chai-acters,  and  traditions 
ran  be  retained  peaceably  under  a  single  ruler.  In  modem 
times,  this  difficulty  has  been  most  successfully  met  by  local 
legislatares,  which,  if  they  supply  a  'line  of  cleavage,'  a 
nucleus  around  which  the  spirit  of  opposition  may  form,  have 
on  the  other  hand  the  priceless  advantage  of  giving  the  an- 
nexed people  a  large  measui-e  of  self-govenxment,  a  centi-e 
and  safety-valve  of  local  public  opinion,  a  sphere  for  local 
ambitions,  and  a  hiei-archy  of  iostitutions  adapted  to  the  dis- 
tinctive national  type.  Under  no  other  conditions  can  a 
complex  empire  be  carried  on  with  so  little  strain,  or  effort, 
or  humiKation,  or  its  inevitable  final  dissolution  be  effected 
with  so  little  dancrer  or  convulsion.  But  local  le!nslaturet^, 
which  are  the  especial  glory  of  English  statesmanship,  belong 
exclusively  to  modem  civilisation.  The  Roman  method  of 
conciliation  was,  fu-st  of  all,  the  most  ample  toleration  of  the 
customs,  religion,  and  municipal  freedom  of  the  conquered, 
and  then  their  gradual  admission  to  the  privileges  of  the 
conqueror.  By  confiding  to  them  in  a  great  measure  the 
defence  of  the  empii-e,  by  thi'owing  open  to  them  the  offices 
of  State,  and  especially  by  according  to  them  the  right  of 
Roman  citizenship,  wliich  had  been  for  centuries  jealously 
restricted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  and  was  afterwards 
only  conceded  to  Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  emperors 
sought  to  attach  them  to  their  throne.  The  process  was  very 
gi'adual,  but  the  whole  movement  of  political  emancipation 
attained  its  completion  when  the  Imperial  throne  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Spaniard  Trajan,  and  by  Pei'tinax,  the  sou  of  a 
freedman,  and  when  an  edict  of  Cai-acalla  extended  the  rights 
of  Roman  citizenship  to  all  the  provinces  of  the  empii-e. 

It  Avill  appear  evident,  from  the  foregoing  sketch,  thai 
the  period  which  elapsed  between  Pansetius  and  Constantine 
exhibited  an  irresistible  tendency  to  cosmopolitanism.  Tho 
convergence,  when  we  consider  tlie  number,  force,  and  har- 
mony of  the  influences  that  com^wsed  it,  is  indeed  unexampled 
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in  history.  The  movement  extended  through  all  the  fields  of 
religious,  philosophical,  political,  industrial,  military^  and  do- 
mestic life.  The  character  of  the  people  was  completely  trans- 
formed, the  landmarks  of  all  its  institutions  "were  remoTed, 
the  whole  principle  of  its  organisation  was  reversed.  It  woiJd 
be  impossible  to  find  a  more  striking  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  events  govern  character,  destroying  old  habits  and 
associations,  and  thus  altering  that  national  type  of  excellence 
which  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  expression  or  net  moi-al  result 
of  the  national  institutions  and  circumstances.  The  efiect  of 
the  niovement  was,  no  doubt,  in  many  respects  evil,  and  some 
of  the  best  men,  such  as  tLo  elder  Cato  and  Tacitus,  opposed 
it,  as  leading  to  the  demoralisation  of  the  empire ;  but  if  it 
increased  vice,  it  also  gave  a  peculiar  character  to  virtue.  It 
was  impossible  that  the  conception  of  excellence,  formed  in  a 
society  where  everytliing  conspired  to  deepen  class  divisions 
and  national  jealousies  and  antipathies,  should  be  retained 
unaltered  in  a  period  of  vmivei^sal  intercourse  and  amalgama- 
tion. The  mo^al  expression  of  the  fii'st  period  is  obviously 
to  be  foiind  in  the  narrower  military  and  patriotic  virtues ; 
that  of  the  second  period  in  enlarged  philanthropy  and 
sympathy. 

The  Stoical  philosophy  was  admii-ably  fitted  to  preside  over 
this  extension  of  sympathies.  Although  it  proved  itself  in 
eveiy  age  the  chief  school  of  patriots,  it  recognised  also,  from 
the  very  first,  and  in  the  most  uneqiTivocal  manner,  the  fra- 
ternity of  mankind  The  Stoic  taught  that  virtue  alone  is  a 
good,  and  that  all  other  things  are  indiflferent ;  and  from  this 
position  he  inferred  that  birth,  rank,  country,  or  wealth  are 
the  mere  accidents  of  life,  and  that  virtue  alone  makes  one 
man  superior  to  another.  He  taught  also  that  the  Deity  is 
an  all-pervading  Spirit,  animatixig  the  universe,  and  revealed 
with  especial  clearness  in  the  soul  of  man  ;  and  he  concluded 
tliat  all  men  are  fellow-members  of  a  single  body,  miited  by 
participation  in  tlie  same  Divine  Spirit.    Tliftse  two  doct?-ineft 
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formed  part  of  the  very  first  teaching  of  the  Stoics,  but  it  was 
the  special  glory  of  the  Romaai  teachers,  and  an  obvious  result 
of  the  condition  of  affau-s  I  have  described,  to  have  brought 
them  into  full  relief.  One  of  the  most  emphatic  as  well  as 
one  of  the  earliest  extant  assertions  of  the  duty  of  *  charity  to 
the  human  race,' '  occurs  in  the  treatise  of  Cicero  upon  duties, 
which  was  avowedly  based  upon  Stoicism.  Writing  at  a 
period  when  the  movement  of  amalgamation  had  for  a  genera- 
tion been  rapidly  proceeding,'  and  adopting  almost  without 
restriction  the  ethics  of  the  Stoics,  Cicero  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  universal  brotherhood  as  distinctly  as  it  was  after- 
wards maintained  by  the  Christian  Church.  '  This  whole 
world,'  he  tells  us,  '  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  common  city  of 
gods  and  men.'-*     '  Men  were  bom  for  the  sake  of  men,  that 


» 


each  should  assist  the  others.'^  '  Nature  ordains  that  a  man 
should  wish  the  good  of  evei-y  man,  whoever  lie  may  be,  for 
this  very  reason,  that  he  is  a  man.'  *  *  To  reduce  man  to  the 
dxities  of  his  own  city  and  to  disengage  him  from  duties  to 
the  members  of  other  cities,  is  to  break  the  imiversal  society 
of  the  human  race.'®  '  Nature  has  inclined  us  to  love  men, 
and  tliis  is  the  foundation  of  the  law.''^  The  same  principles 
were  reiterated  with  increasing  emphasis  by  the  later  Stoics. 
Adopting  the  well-known  line  which  Terence  had  translated 
fi'om  Menander,  they  maintained  that  man  shovild  deem 
nothing  human  foreign  to  his  interest.  Lucan  expatiated 
with  all  the  fervoiu*  of  a  Christian  j)oet  upon  the  time  when 
'the  human  race  will  cast  aside  its  weapons,  and  when  all 
nations  will    leam  to  love.'  •*      '  The  whole   universe,'  said 


'  ■  CantJis  generis  humani.' — De  *  Be  Offic.  iii.  6. 

Fivib.     So,  too,  he  speaks  {De  Leg.  '  Be  Lcgib.  i.  1 5. 
i.  23)  of  every  good  man  as  •  civis 

totias  mundi.'  '  '  Tunc  genus  hiimanum  positis 

■■'  He  speaks  of  Rome  as  '  civit^s  sibi  consulat  armis, 

ex  natioiium  eonvontu  constituta.'  Tnquevicemgensomnisamct.' 

•''  Be  Lcgib.  i.  7.       '  De  Offic.  —Pharsalia,  vi. 

»  Ibid.  iii.  6. 
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Senecn,  '  which  you  see  ai'oimd  you,  comprisiug  all  things, 
hK)th  divine  and  Ix'iman,  is  one.  We  are  membera  of  one 
gi-eat  body.  Natiu-e  has  made  us  relatives  when  it  begat  us 
from  the  same  matetials  and  for  the  same  destinies.  She 
planted  in  iis  a  mutual  love,  and  fitted  us  for  a  social  life.' ' 
*  What  is  a  Koman  knight,  or  freedman,  or  slave  1  These  are 
but  names  springing  from  ambition  or  from  injiuy.'^  'I 
know  that  my  country  is  the  woi'ld,  and  my  guardians  are 
the  gods.'  ^  '  You  ai'e  a  citizen,'  said  Epictetus,  '  and  a  part 
of  the  woi-ld.  .  .  .  The  duty  of  a  citizen  is  in  nothing  to  con- 
sider his  own  interest  distinct  from  that  of  others,  as  the 
hand  or  foot,  if  they  possessed  reason  and  understood  the  law 
of  nature,  would  do  and  wish  nothing  that  had  not  some  rela- 
tion to  tho  rest  of  the  body.''*  'An  Antonine,'  said  Marcus 
Aurelius,  '  my  coimtry  is  Rome  ,  as  a  man,  it  is  the  world.' ^ 

So  far  Stoicism  appears  fully  equal  to  the  moral  requii-e- 
ments  of  the  age.  It  would  be  impossible  to  I'ecognise  more 
cordially  or  to  enforce  more  beautifully  that  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood  foi-  which  the  cii'cumstances  of  the  Roman 
Empii-e  hatl  mado  men  ripe.  Plato  had  said  that  no  one  is 
born  for  himself  alone,  but  that  he  owes  himself  in  part  to 
his  country,  in  part  to  his  parents,  and  in  part  to  his  fiiends. 
The  Roman  Stoics,  talcing  a  wider  survey,  declai-ed  that  man 
is  boin  not  for  himself  but  for  the  whole  woi-ld.^  And  their 
doctrine  was  perfectly  coiisiateut  with  the  original  piinciples 
of  their  school. 

But  while  Stoicism  was  quite  capable  of  representing  the 
widening  movement,  it  was  not  equally  capable  of  represent- 
ing the  softening  movement  of  civilisation.  Its  condemnation 


'  Ep.  xcv.  Sei'tii    fuit,   servure    modum, 

^  Ep.  XXX).  finemque  tenere, 

•  I)e  Vita  Beala,  xx.  Naturamque  sequi,  patriaeque 
■*  Arriau,  ii.  10.  impendero  vitam, 

•  vi.  4  t.  Nee  sibi  sed  toti  genitum  se 

credere  mundo.' 

•  '  Haec  duri  immoUi  Catouis  Luciin,  Phara.  ii.  380-383. 
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of  the  affections,  and  its  stem,  tense  ideal,  admirably  fitted 
for  the  struggles  of  a  simple  military  age,  were  unsuited  for 
the  mild  manners  and  luTurions  tastes  of  the  age  of  tlu- 
Antonines.  A  class  of  writers  began  to  arise  who,  like  the 
Stoics,  believed  virtue,  rather  than  enjoyment,  to  be  the 
supreme  good,  and  who  acknowledged  that  virtue  consisted 
solely  of  the  control  which  the  enlightened  will  exercises 
over  the  desires,  but  who  at  the  same  time  gave  free  scope  to 
the  benevolent  affections  and  a  more  religious  and  mystical 
tone  to  the  whole  scheme  of  morals.  Profa«!sing  various 
speculative  doctrines,  and  calling  themselves  by  many  names 
— eclectics,  peripatetics,  or  Platonists — they  agreed  in  form- 
ing or  representing  a  moral  character,  less  strong,  less  sublime, 
less  capable  of  endurance  and  heroism,  less  conspicuous  for 
energy  of  will,  than  that  of  the  Stoics,  btit  far  more  tender 
and  attractive.  The  virtues  of  force  began  to  recede,  and  the 
gentler  virtues  to  advance,  in  the  moral  type.  Insensibilitj 
to  suffering  was  no  longer  professed ;  indomitable  strength 
was  no  longer  idolised,  and  it  was  felt  that  weakness  and 
sorrow  have  their  own  appropriate  virtues.'  The  works  of 
these  writers  are  full  of  delicate  touches  which  nothing  but 
strong  and  lively  feelings  could  have  suggested.  We  find  thi=; 
in  the  well-known  letter  of  PHny  on  the  death  of  his  slaves, - 
in  the  frequent  protests  against  the  ostentation  of  indifference 
with  which  the  Stoics  regarded  the  loss  of  their  friends,  in 
many  instances  of  simple,  artless  pathos,  which  strike  the 
Snest  chords  of  our  natare.  When  Plutarch,  after  the  death 
of  his  daughter,  was  writing  a  letter  of  consolation  to  his  wife. 


'  There  is  a   passage  on   this  a.ut  libido  solicitat  ?  Non  amoribus 

stibject   in    one   of  the  letters    of  serrit,    non    appctit    honores ,  .  . 

Pliny,  -which  I  think  extremely  re-  tunc    deos,  tunc  hominera   esse   K9 

markable,  and  to  which  I  can  recall  meminit.' — Plin.  Ep.  vii.  26. 
no  pagan  parallel  : — '  Nuper  me  -  Ep.\\n.\&.  Ha  says  :  'Homi- 

cujusdara  amici  languor  admonuit.  nis  est  enim  aflici  dolore,  eentire, 

optimos  esse  nosdum iufirmi  sumus.  resistere  tamen,  et solatia admittere 

Qtuem  cnitn  infirmura  aut  avaritia  non  solatiis  non  egere.' 
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we  find  hini  turning  away  irora.  all  the  commonplaces  of  the 
Stoics  as  the  recollection  of  one  simple  ti-ait  of  his  little  child 
rushed  upon  his  mind  : — '  She  desired  her  nurse  to  press 
even  her  dolls  to  the  breast.  She  was  so  loving  that  she 
wished  everything  that  gave  her  pleasure  to  share  in  the  best 
cf  what  she  had.' 

Plutarch,  whose  fame  as  a  biographer  has,  I  think,  unduly 
eclipsed  his  reputation  as  a  moralist,  may  be  justly  regarded 
as  the  leader  of  this  movement,  and  his  moral  writings  may 
be  profitably  compai-ed  with  those  of  Seneca,  the  most  ample 
exponent  of  the  sterner  school.  Seneca  is  not  unfrequently 
self-conscious,  theatrical,  and  oversti-aiaed.  His  precepts 
have  something  of  the  aflected  ring  of  a  popular  preacher.  The 
imperfect  fusion  of  his  short  sentences  gives  his  style  a  dis- 
jointed and,  so  to  speak,  gi-anulated  character,  which  the 
Emperor  Caligula  happily  expressed  when  he  compai-ed  it  to 
sand  without  cement ;  yet  he  often  rises  to  a  majesty  of 
eloquence,  a  grandeur  both  of  thought  and  of  expression,  that 
few  moralists  have  ever  rivalled.  Plutai'ch,  though  faa*  less 
sublime,  is  more  sustained,  equable,  and  imiformly  pleasing. 
The  Montaigne  of  antiquity,  his  genius  coruscates  playfully 
and  gracefully  around  his  subject ;  he  delights  in  illustrations 
which  are  often  singularly  \'ivid  and  oiigiual,  but  which,  by 
their  excessive  multiplication,  appear  sometimes  rather  the 
texture  than  the  ornament  of  his  discourse.  A  gentle,  tender 
spirit,  and  a  judgment  equally  free  from  pai'adox,  exaggera- 
tion, and  excessive  subtHty,  are  the  charactei-istics  of  all  he 
wi'ote.  Plutarch  excels  most  in  collecting  motives  of  con- 
solation ;  Seneca  in  forming  characters  that  need  no  conso- 
lation. There  is  something  of  the  woman  in  Plutarch ; 
Seneca  is  all  a  man.  The  wi-itings  of  the  first  resemble  the 
strains  of  the  flute,  to  which  the  ancients  attributed  the 
power  of  calming  the  passions  and  charming  away  the  clouds 
of  soJTow,  and  drawing  men  by  a  gentle  suasion  into  the  paths 
of  Til  tu(; ;  the  writings  of  the  other  are  like  the  trumpet-blast. 
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wliicli  kindles  the  soiil  ■with  an  heroic  courage.  The  fh-st  is 
most  fitted  to  console  a  mother  sorrowing  over  her  dead 
child,  the  second  to  nerve  a  brave  man,  without  fiinching 
and  without  illusion,  to  grapjile  -with  an  ine^^tahle  fate. 

The  elaborate  letters  which  Seneca  has  left  us  on  distinc- 
tive tenets  of  the  Stoical  school,  such  as  the  equality  of  vices 
or  the  evil  of  the  aftections,  have  now  little  more  than  an 
historic  interest ;  hnt  the  general  tone  of  his  wiitings  gives 
them  a  permanent  importance,  for  they  reflect  and  foster  a 
certain  t^'pe  of  excellence  which,  since  the  extinction  oi 
Stoicism,  has  had  no  adequate  expression  in  literature.  The 
prevailing  moral  tone  of  Plutarch,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
formed  mainly  on  the  prominence  of  the  amiable  vu-tues,  has 
been  ecKpsed  or  transcended  by  the  Christian  writers,  but 
his  definite  contributions  to  philosophy  and  morals  are  mon^ 
impoiiant  than  those  of  Seneca.  He  has  left  us  one  of  the 
best  works  on  supei-stition,  and  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
works  on  Providence,  we  possess.  He  was  probably  the 
first  writer  who  advocated  very  strongly  humanity  to  animals 
on  the  broad  ground  of  univei-sal  benevolence,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  transmigi-ation,  and  he  was 
also  remarkable,  beyond  all  his  contemporaries,  for  liis  high 
sen,se  of  feniale  excellence  and  of  the  sanctity  of  female  love. 

The  Piomans  had  at  all  times  cared  more  for  the  practical 
tendency  of  a  system  of  philosophy  than  for  its  logical  or 
S]ieculative  consistency.  One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  Stoi- 
cism, in  theii"  eyes,  had  been  that  its  main  object  was  not  to 
build  a  system  of  opinion,  but  to  propose  a  pattern  of  life, ' 
and  Stoicism  itself  was  only  adapted  to  the  Poman  character 
after  it  had  been  simplified  by  Pansetius.*  Although  the 
system  could  never  free  itself  altogether  from  that  hardness 
which  rendered  it  so  unsuited  for  an  advanced  civilisation,  it 

'  This  characteristic  of  Stoicism  good  reA-ie-w  of  the  principles  of  the 

IS  well  noticed  in  Grant's  Aristotle.  Stoics, 
rol.  i.  p.  254.     The  first  volume  of  =  Cie.  De  Finib.  lib.  \r. 

♦.his  -vrork   eontain.s   an    pxtremp.ly 
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was  jirofoundly  modified  by  the  later  Stoics,  who  rarelv 
scrujiled  to  temper  it  by  the  admixture  of  new  doctrines. 
Seneca  himself  xvas  by  no  means  an  unmixed  Stoic.  If 
Epictetus  was  more  nearly  so,  this  was  probably  because  the 
extreme  hard.ship  he  undei-went  made  him  dwell  more  than 
his  contemporaries  upon  the  importance  of  fortitude  and 
endiu-ance.  Marcus  Aurelius  was  suiTOunded  by  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  most  various  schools,  and  his  StoicLsm  was  much 
tinctured  by  the  milder  and  moi-e  religious  spii-it  of  Pla- 
tonism.  The  Stoics,  like  all  other  men,  felt  the  moral  current 
of  the  time,  though  they  yielded  to  it  less  readily  than  some 
others.  In  Thrasea,  who  occupied  in  his  age  a  position 
analogous  to  that  of  Cato  in  an  earlier  period,  we  find  little 
or  nothing  of  the  asperit\-  and  hardness  of  hi.s  great  prototype. 
In  the  writings  of  the  later  Stoics,  if  we  find  the  same 
elements  as  in  those  of  their  predecessors,  these  elements  are 
at  least  combined  in  difierent  in'oportionw. 

In  the  first  place,  Stoicism  became  more  essentially  re- 
ligious. The  Stoical  character,  like  all  others  of  a  high  order, 
had  always  been  reverential ;  but  its  reverence  difiered  widely 
fi'om  that  of  Chi'istians.  It  was  concentrated  much  less 
uj)on  the  Deity  than  upon  virtue,  and  especially  upon 
A-irtue  as  exliibited  in  great  men.  "When  Lucan,  extolling 
his  Ijero,  boasted  that  *  the  gods  favoured  the  conquering 
cause,  but  Cato  the  conquei-ed,'  or  when  Seneca  described 
'  the  fortune  of  Sulla '  as  '  the  ciime  of  the  gods,'  these  sen- 
tences, which  sound  to  modem  ears  gi-ossly  blasphemous, 
appear  to  have  excited  no  murmur.  We  have  already  seen 
the  audacious  language  with  which  the  sage  claimed  an 
equality  with  the  Divinity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reverence 
for  virtue  a])art  from  all  conditions  of  success,  and  especially 
for  men  of  the  stamp  of  Cato,  who  through  a  strong  moral 
conviction  struggled  bravely,  though  unsuccessfully,  against 
force,  genius,  or  circumstances,  was  perhaps  moie  steady  and 
uioro  passionate  than  in  any  later  age.     The  duty  of  absolute 
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snbmissiou  to  Providence,  as  I  have  already  shown,  was  con-< 
tinually  inculcated,  and  the  pantheistic  notion  of  all  virtue 
being  a  part  or  emanation  of  the  Deity  was  often  asserted, 
but  man  was  still  the  centre  of  the  Stoic's  scheme,  the  ideal 
to  which  his  reverence  and  devotion  aspired.  In  later 
Stoicism  this  point  of  view  was  gradually  changed.  Without 
any  foi-mal  abandonment  of  theii'  pantheistic  conceptions,  the 
language  of  philosophers  recognised  with  much  greater  clear- 
ness a  distinct  and  personal  Divinity.  Every  page  of  Epic- 
tetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  is  impregnated  with  the  deepest 
religious  feeliug.  '  The  fii-st  thing  to  learn,'  said  the  foi'mer, 
*  is  that  there  is  a  God,  that  His  knowledge  pervades  the 
whole  universe,  and  that  it  extends  not  only  to  our  acts  but 
to  our  thoughts  and  feelings.  .  .  .  He  who  seeks  to  please 
the  gods  must  labour  as  fai-  as  lies  in  him  to  resemble  them. 
He  must  be  faithful  as  God  is  faithful,  free  as  He  is  free, 
beneficent  as  He  is  beneficent,  magnanimous  as  He  is  magna- 
nimous.' ^  *  To  have  God  for  om*  maker  and  father  and 
guardian,  should  not  that  emancipate  us  from  all  sadness  and 
from  all  fear?'*  *When  you  have  shut  yoiu"  door  and 
darkened  your  room,  say  not  to  youreelf  you  are  alone.  God 
is  in  your  room,  and  your  attendant  genius  likewise.  Think 
not  that  they  need  the  light  to  see  what  you  do.^  "What  can 
I,  an  old  man  and  a  cripple,  do  but  praise  God  1  If  I  wei-e 
a  nightingale,  I  would  discharge  the  office  of  a  nightingale ; 
if  a  swan,  that  of  a  swan.  But  I  am  a  reasonable  being ; 
my  mission  is  to  praise  God,  and  I  fulfil  it ;  nor  shall  I  ever, 
ss  far  as  lies  in  me,  shrink  from  my  task,  and  I  exhort  you 
to  join  in  the  same  song  of  praise.''' 

The  same  religious  character  is  exhibited,  if  possible, 
iju  a  still  gi-eater  degree  in  the  *  Meditations '  of  Marcua 
Aurelius  ;  but  in  one  respect  the  ethics  of  the  emperor  ditfei 


>  Arrian,  Epict.  ii.  14.  » Ibid.  i.  14. 

'  Ibid.  i.  9.  •  Ibid.  i.  Id. 
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"Widely  from  those  of  the  shive  In  Epictettis  we  invariably 
find  the  strongest  sense  of  the  majesty  of  man.  As  the  child 
of  the  Deity,  as  a  being  capable  of  attaining  the  most  exalted 
N-irtue,  he  magnified  him  to  the  highest  point,  and  never 
more  so  than  in  the  very  passage  in  which  he  exhorted  his 
disciples  to  beware  of  haughtiness.  The  Jupiter  Olympus  of 
Phidias,  he  reminds  them,  exhibits  no  arrogance,  but  the 
unclouded  serenity  of  perfect  confidence  and  strength.' 
Marcus  Aurelius,  on  the  other  hand,  dwelt  rather  on  the 
weakness  than  on  the  force  of  man,  and  his  meditations 
breathe  a  spirit,  if  not  of  Christian  humility,  at  least  of  the 
gentlest  and  most  touching  modesty.  He  was  not,  it  is  true, 
like  some  later  saints,  who  habitually  apply  to  themselves 
language  of  reprobation  which  would  be  exaggerated  if  applied 
to  the  murderer  or  the  adulterer.  He  did  not  shrink  from 
recognising  human  virtue  as  a  reality,  and  thanking  Pro- 
vidence for  the  degi-ee  in  which  he  had  attained  it,  but  he 
continually  reviewed  with  an  unspaiing  severity  the  weak- 
nesses; of  his  character,  he  accepted  and  even  solicited  reproofs 
from  every  teacher  of  virtue,  he  made  it  bis  aim,  in  a  positioc 
of  supreme  power,  to  check  every  emotion  of  arrogance  and 
pride,  and  he  set  before  him  an  ideal  of  excellence  which 
awed  and  subdued  his  mind. 

Another  veiy  remarkable  feature  of  later  Stoicism  was  its 
increasingly  introspective  character.  In  the  philosophy  of 
Cato  and  Cicero,  vii-tue  was  displayed  almost  exclusively  in 
action.  In  the  later  Stoics,  self-examination  and  parity  of 
thought  were  continually  inculcated.  There  are  some  wri- 
ters who,  with  an  obstinacy  which  it  is  more  easy  to  explain 
than  to  excuse,  persist,  in  defiance  of  the  very  clearest 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  in  rejiresenting  tha^e  vii'tues  a? 
exclusively  Chri.stian,  and  in  maintaining,  without  a  shadow 
of  proof,  that  the  place  they  undeniably  occupy  in  the  later 


Arrian,  ii.  8. 
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Roman  moralists  was  due  to  the  dii-ect  or  intlirect  inHnonce 
of  the  new  faith.  The  plain  fact  is  that  they  were  fully 
known  to  the  Greeks,  and  both  Plato  and  Zeno  even  exhox-ted 
men  to  study  theii*  dreams,  on  the  ground  that  these  often 
reveal  the  latent  tendencies  of  the  disposition.'  Pythagoras 
urged  his  disciples  daily  to  examine  themselves  when  they 
I'etii'ed  to  rest,^  and  this  j^ractice  soon  became  a  recognised 
part  of  the  Pythagorean  discii)liiie.'^  It  was  introduced  into 
Rome  with  the  school  before  the  close  of  the  Republic.  It 
was  known  in  the  time  of  Cicei-o'*  and  Hoiace.*  Sextius,  one 
of  the  masters  of  Seneca,  a  philosopher  of  the  school  of 
Pythagoras,  wlio  ilourished  chiefly  before  the  Christian  era, 
was  accustomed  daily  to  devote  a  portion  of  time  to  self- 
examination  ;  and  Seneca,  who  at  first  inclined  much  to  the 
tenets  of  Pythagoras,^  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was  from 
Sextius  he  learnt  the  practice.^  The  increasing  prominence 
of  the  Pjrthagorean  philosophy  which  accompanied  the 
invasion  of  Oriental  creeds,  the  natiu-al  tendency  of  the 
empire,  by  closing  the  avenues  of  |X)litica]  life,  to  divert  the 
attention  from  action  to  emotion,  and  also  the  increased 
latitude  allowed  to  the  play  of  the  sympathies  or  afTectiorus 
by  the  later  Stoics,  bi  ought  this  emotional  part  of  virtue  into 
great  prominence.  The  letters  of  Seneca  are  a  kind  of  moral 
medicine  applied  for  the  most  part  to  the  cure  of  difierent 


'  Plutarch,  De  Profect.  in  Virt.  *  He  even  gave  up,  for  a  time, 

This    precept    was     enforced     by  eating  meat,  in  obedience    to   the 

Bishop   Sanderson  in   one  of  his  Pythagorean  principles.  {Ep.c\\n.) 

sermons.     (South ey's  Commonplace  Seneca   had   two   masters   of  this 

Book,  vol.  i.  p.  92.)  school,   Sextius    and   Sotion.     He 

*  Diog.  Laert.     Pi/tJuxgoras.  was  at   this  time   not   more    than 

*  Thus  Cicero  makes  Cato  say :  seventeen  years  old.  (See  Auber- 
'  Pythagoreorumque  more,  exer-  tin,  Etude  critique  sur  les  Rapports 
cendae  memoriae  gratia,  quid  quoque  supposes  cntre  Seneque  et  St.  Paul, 
die    diierim,    audiverim,    egerim,  p.  156.) 

commemoro   vosperi." — De   Senect.  '  See  his  very  beautiful  descrip- 

si.  tion    of    the    self-examination    of 

*  Ibid,  Sextius  and  of  himself.     {De  Ira, 
»  Sermon,  \.  4.  iii.  36.) 
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infirmities  of  character.  Plutaavh,  in  a  beautiful  treatise  on 
'  The  Signs  of  Moral  Progress,'  treated  the  culture  of  the 
feelings  with  delicate  skill.  The  duty  of  serving  the  Divinity 
with  a  piu-e  mind  rather  than  by  formal  rites  became  a 
commonplace  of  literature,  and  self-examination  one  of  the 
most  i-ecognised  of  duties.  Epictetus  urged  men  so  to  purify 
thoir  imaginations,  that  at  the  sight  of  a  l^eautiful  woman 
they  should  not  even  mentally  exclaim,  *  Happy  her  hus- 
band ! '  '  The  meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  above  all, 
are  throughout  an  exercise  of  self-examination,  and  the  duty 
of  watching  over  the  thoughts  is  c(^utinually  inculcated. 

It  was  a  saying  of  Plutarch  that  Stoicism,  which  some- 
times exercised  a  prejudicial  and  hardening  influence  ujjon 
cliai-acters  that  were  by  nature  stern  and  unbending,  proved 
peculiarly  useful  as  a  cordial  to  those  which  were  natm-ally 
gentle  and  j^elding.  Of  this  truth  we  can  have  no  better 
illustration  than  is  furnished  by  the  life  and  writings  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  the  last  and  most  perfect  representative 
of  Roman  Stoicism .  A  simple,  childlike,  and  eminently 
affectionate  disposition,  with  little  strength  of  intellect  or 
perhaps  originally  of  will,  much  more  inclined  to  meditation, 
speculation,  solitude,  or  friendship,  than  to  active  and  public 
life,  with  a  profound  avei"sion  to  the  pomp  of  royalty  and 
with  a  rather  strong  natural  leaning  to  jiedantry,  he  had 
onbraced  the  fortifying  philosophy  of  Zeno  in  its  best  foiin, 
and  that  })hilosophy  made  him  perhaps  as  nearly  a  perfectly 
virtuous  man  as  has  ever  ai)])eared  upon  our  world.  Tried 
l>y  the  chequo-ed  events  of  a  reign  of  nineteen  years,  presi- 
ding over  a  society  that  was  profoundly  corrupt,  and  over  a 
city  that  was  notorious  for  its  license,  the  perfection  of  his 
chai"acter  awed  even  calumny  ix)  silence,  and  the  spontaneous 
sentiment  of  his  people  proclaimed  him  rather  a  god  than  a 
man.*      Very   few  men  have  ever  lived  coucerning  whose 

■  .^rriftn.  ii.  18.     Compare  tho  '  'Quod  de  Roniulo  segre  credi- 

ManuaL  of  Epictetus,  xxxiv.  rwra    est,    (-nines     pari     coneensu 
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inner  iifo  we  can  speak  so  confidently.  His  '  Meditations/ 
wMch  I'oi-m  one  of  the  most  impressive,  form  also  one  of  the 
truest  Dooks  in  the  whole  range  of  religions  literature.  They 
consist  of  rude  fragmentary  notes  without  literary  skill  or 
an-angement,  written  for  the  most  part  in  hasty,  broken,  and 
sometimes  almost  unintelligible  sentences  amid  the  tm-moil 
of  a  camp,'  and  recording,  in  accents  of  the  most  penetrating 
siaceiity,  the  struggles,  doubts,  and  aims  of  a  sovd  of  which, 
to  employ  one  of  his  own  Images,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  it 
possessed  the  purity  of  a  star,  which  needs  no  veil  to  hide  its 
uiikedness.  The  undisputed  master  of  the  whole  civilised 
world,  he  set  before  him  as  models  such  men  as  Thi-asea  and 
Helvidius,  as  Cato  and  Brutus,  and  he  made  it  his  aim  to 
realise  the  conception  of  a  free  State  in  v/hich  aU  citizens  are 
equal,  and  of  a  royalty  which  makes  it  its  fii'st  duty  to  respect 
the  liberty  of  the  citizens.^  His  life  was  passed  in  uni-emittiag 
iictivity.  For  nearly  twelve  years  he  was  absent  with  armies 
La  the  distant  provinces  of  the  empire  ;  and  although  his  poli- 
tical capacity  has  been  much  and  perhaps  justly  questioned, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  unwearied  zeal  with  which  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  great  position.  Yet  few  men  have 
ever  carried  farther  the  vii-tue  of  Little  things,  the  deKcate 
moral  tact  and  the  minute  scruples  which,  though  often 
exhibited  by  women  and  by  secluded  religionists,  veiy  i-arely 
survive  much  contact  with  active  life.  The  solicitude  with 
which  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  two  jealous  rhetoricians 
to  abstaia  duiing  their  debates  fi'om  retoi-ts  that  might 
destroy  their  friendship,'  the  cai-eful  gi-atitude  with  which,  in 
a  camp  in  Hungary,  he  recalled  every  moral  obligatioa  he 


prsesumserunt,   Marcum  coelo  re-  the  Granua,  in  Hungary. 
teptum  esse.' — Anr.  Vict.  Epit.  ivi.  *  i.  14. 

'  Deusque  etiam  nunc  habetur.' —  *  See    his    touching    letter   to 

Capitolinus.  Fronto,  who  was  about  to  engage 

'  The  first  book  of  his  Medita-  in  a  debate  with  Herod  Attieus, 
tions  was  written  on  the  borders  of 
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could  tx*ace,  even  to  the  most  obscure  of  his  tutors,'  h's 
anxiety  to  avoid  all  pedantry  and  mannerism  in  his  conduct," 
and  to  repel  every  voluptuous  imagination  from  his  mind,' 
liis  deep  sense  of  the  obligation  of  purity,^  his  laborious 
efforts  to  correct  a  habit  of  drowsiness  into  which  he  had 
fallen,  and  his  self-reproval  when  he  had  yielded  to  it,-'* 
become  all,  I  think,  inexpressibly  touching  when  we  re- 
member that  they  wei-e  exhibited  by  one  who  was  the 
supreme  ruler  of  the  civilised  globe,  and  who  was  continually 
engaged  in  the  dii*ection  of  the  most  gigantic  interests.  But 
that  which  is  especially  remarkable  in  Marcus  AureliiLS  is 
the  complete  absence  of  fanaticism  in  his  philanthropy. 
Despotic  monarchs  sincerely  anxious  to  improve  mankind  are 
natiu^lly  led  to  endeavour,  by  acts  of  legislation,  to  force 
society  into  the  paths  which  they  beUeve  to  be  good,  and 
such  men,  acting  under  such  motives,  have  sometimes  been 
the  scourges  of  mankind.  Philip  II.  and  Isabella  the 
Catholic  inflicted  moi-e  suffering  in  obedience  to  their  con- 
sciences than  Nero  and  Domitian  in  obedience  to  their  lusts. 
But  Marcus  AureHus  steaiiily  resisted  the  temptation.  '  Never 
hope,'  he  once  wrote,  '  to  realise  Plato's  Republic.  Let  it  be 
Birfficient  that  you  have  in  some  slight  degree  ameliorated 
mankind,  and  do  not  think  that  amelioration  a  matter  of 
small  impoi-tance.  Who  can  change  the  opinions  of  men? 
and  without  a  change  of  sentiments  what  can  you  make  but 
reluctant  slaves  and  hypocrites  1 '  **  He  promiilgated  many 
laws  inspii'ed  by  a  spirit  of  the  purest  benevolence.     He 


'  i.     6-15.       The    eulogy    he  just  and  temperate  and  a  follower 

passed  on  his  Stoic  master  Apol-  of  the  gods ;  but  be  so  with  sim- 

loniu8  is  worthy  of  notice.     Apol-  plicity,  for  the  pride  of  modesty  is 

lonius     furnishfd     him    with     an  the  worst  of  all.'    (xii.  27.) 
example    of    the    combination    of  *  iii.  4. 

extreme  firmness  and  gentleness.  *  i.  17. 

^  E.g.  'Beware  of  Caesarising.'  *  v.  1. 

(n.  30.)     '  Be  neither  a  tragedian  *  ix.  29. 

woe   a   ooiu-tesan.'    (t.  28.)      'Be 
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mitigated  the  gladiatorial  sho\\s.  He  treated  with  invadable 
Jeference  the  senate,  whicli  was  the  last  biilwai'k  of  political 
freedom.  He  endowed  many  chairs  of  philosophy  which 
wei-e  intended  to  diffuse  knowledge  and  moral  teaching 
through  the  people.  He  endeavoui-ed  by  the  example  of  his 
Court  to  correct  the  extravagances  of  luxiiry  that  w^ere  pre- 
valent, and  he  exhibited  in  his  own  career  a  peifect  model  of 
an  active  and  conscientious  administrator ;  luit  he  made  no 
rash  efforts  to  force  the  people  by  stringent  laws  out  of  the 
natural  channel  of  theii*  lives.  Of  the  corruption  of  his  sub- 
jects he  was  keenly  sensible,  and  he  bore  it  with  a  moiu-nful 
but  gentle  patience.  We  may  trace  in  this  respect  the  milder 
spii-it  of  those  Greek  teachers  who  had  diverged  from  Stoi- 
cism, but  it  was  especially  from  the  Stoical  doctrine  that  all 
vice  springs  from  ignorance  that  he  derived  his  rule  of  life, 
and  this  doctrine,  to  which  he  repeatedly  reciu'red,  imparted 
to  all  his  judgments  a  sad  but  tender  charity.  '  Men  were 
made  for  men  ;  con-ect  them,  then,  or  supjjort  them.' '  '  If 
they  do  ill,  it  is  eAddently  in  spite  of  themselves  and  through 
ignorance.'^  '  CoiTect  them  if  you  can;  if  not,  remember 
that  patience  was  given  you  to  exercise  it  in  their  behalf.'^ 
'  It  would  be  shameful  for  a  physician  to  deem  it  strange  that 
a  man  was  suffering  from  fever.'"'  '  The  immortal  gods  con- 
sent for  countless  ages  to  endure  without  anger,  and  even  to 
surround  with  blessings,  so  many  and  such  \vicked  men ;  but 
thou  who  hast  so  short  a  time  to  live,  axt  thou  aii-eady  weaiy, 
and  that  when  thou  art  thyself  wicked  ] '  *  *  It  is  involun- 
tarily that  the  soul  is  deprived  of  justice,  and  temperance, 
and  goodness,  and  all  other  virtues.  Continually  remember 
this  ;  the  thought  wdll  make  you  more  gentle  to  all  mankind.'  •" 
'  It  is  right  tiiat  man  should  love  those  who  have  offended 
him.     He  >vill  do  so  when  he  remembers  tha,t  all  men  are  his 


'  viii.  69.  *  viii.  15. 

'  xi.  18.  »  vii.  70. 

»  ix.  11.  •  vu   ns 
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n:;a.tHon8.  axi<l  that  it  is  tlu'ougli  ignorance  and  involimtaiiiv 
♦ihat  they  sin — and  then  we  all  die  30  soon.' ' 

The  ch;ii-acter  of  the  virtue  of  Marcus  Aureliua,  though 
exhibiting  the  softening  influence  of  the  Greek  spiiit  which 
in  hLs  time  pervaded  the  empire,  was  in  its  essentials  strictly 
Roman.*  Though  full  of  reverential  gratitude  to  Providence, 
we  do  not  find  in  him  that  intense  humility  and  that  deep 
and  subtle  religious  feeiing  which  were  the  principles  of 
Hebrew  -virtue,  and  which  have  given  the  Jewish  -writers  so 
great  an  ascendancy  over  the  hearts  of  men.  Though  borne 
naturally  and  instinctively  to  goodness,  his  '  Meditations '  do 
not  display  the  keen  sesthetical  sense  of  the  beauty  of  -vii-tue 
which  was  the  leading  motive  of  Greek  morals,  and  which  the 
writing  of  Piotinus  afterwards  made  very  famiHai"  to  the 
Roman  world.  Lilce  most  of  the  best  Romans,  the  principle 
of  his  -vii'tue  was  the  sense  of  duty,  the  con-viction  of  the 
existence  of  a  law  of  natui-e  to  which  it  is  the  aim  and  pur- 
pose of  our  being  to  conform.  Of  secondai-y  motives  he 
appears  to  have  been  little  sensible.  The  belief  in  a  super- 
intending Providence  was  the  sti'ongest  of  his  religious 
convictions,  but  even  th?-*"  was  occasionally  overcast.  On  the 
Biibject  of  a  futui-e  wor'd  his  mind  floated  ia  a  desponding 
doubt.  The  desii-e  for  posthumous  fame  he  deemed  it  his  duty 
systematically  to  niorufy.  While  most  writera  of  his  school 
regarded  death  chiefly  as  the  end  of  sorrows,  and  dwelt  upon 
it  in  order  to  dispel  its  terrors,  in  Marcus  Aiu-elius  it  is 
chiefly  i-eiJi-esented  as  the  last  great  demonstration  of  the 
vanity  of  earthly  things.  Seldom,  indeed,  has  such  active 
and  uni-elaxing  virtue  been  united  -with  so  little  enthusiasm, 


'  vii,  22.  Phitarch,    the   foundation    of    his 

-  Mr.  Maurice,  in  this  respect,  mind    wis    Roman.      He    was    a 

•omi'iircs  .ind  contrasts  him   very  student  that  he  might  more  effoe- 

ha^jpily     with    Plutarch.       'Like  tuallj  carry  on  tlie  I'usiness  of  an 

I'latarch,  tlie   Greek   and  Roman  emperor.' — Philosophy  of  the  First 

characters  were  in  Marcus  Aureliua  Sijc  Centuries,  p.  32. 
remarkidtly    blended ;    but,  unlike 
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and  been  cheered  by  so  little  illusion  of  sucoeas.  *  There  ii 
but  one  thing/  he  wi'ote,  '  of  real  value — to  cultivate  truth 
and  justice,  and  to  live  without  anger  in  the  midat  of  lying 
and  unjust  men.' ' 

The  command  he  had  acquired  over  his  feelings  was  so 
great  that  it  was  said  of  him  that  his  countenance  was  never 
known  to  beti-ay  either  elation  or  despondency.*  We,  however, 
who  have  befoi-e  us  the  records  of  his  inner  Hfe,  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  detecting  the  deep  melancholy  that  overshadowed 
his  mind,  and  his  closing  years  were  darkened  by  many  and 
various  sorrows.  His  wife,  whom  he  dearly  loved  and 
deeply  honoiu-ed,  and  who,  if  we  may  believe  the  Court 
scandals  that  are  reported  by  historians,  was  not  worthy  oi 
his  aftection,^  had  preceded  him  to  the  tomb.  Has  only  sur- 
\dviag  son  had  already  displayed  the  vicious  tendencies  that 
afterwards  made  him  one  of  the  worst  of  rulers.  The  philo- 
sophers, who  had  instructed  him  in  his  youth,  and  to  whom 
he  had  clung  with  an  affectionate  friendship,  had  one  by  one 
disappeared,  and  no  new  race  had  arisen  to  supply  theil 
place.  After  a  long  reign  of  self-denying  virtue,  he  saw  the 
decadence  of  the  empire  continually  more  apparent.  The 
Stoical  school  was  rapidly  fading  before  the  passion  for 
Oriental  superstitions.  The  barbaiians,  repelled  for  a  time, 
were  again  menacing  the  frontiers,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to 
foresee  their  future  triumph.     The  mass  of  the  people  had 


'  vi.  47.  have  collected.  It  will  be  observed 

"  Capitolinus,  Aurelius  Victor,  that  the  emperor  himself  has  left 

*  M.  Suckau,  in  his  admirable  an     emphatic    testimony    to    her 

j^nd^    sur  Marc-Aurele,   and   M.  virtue,  and  to  the   happiness   he 

Renan,  in  a  very  acute  and  learned  derived  from  her  (i.  17) ;  that  the 

Examen  de  quelques  faits  relatifs  a  earliest  extant  biographer  of  Mar- 

Vimperatrice  FaustUte  (read  before  cus    Aurelius    was    a    generation 

the    Institut,   August    14,    1867),  later ;     and    that    the     infamoua 

have   shown   the   extreme    uncer-  character  of  Commodus  naturally 

tainty  of    the   stories    about  the  predisposed   men  to  imagine  that 

debaucheries   of  Faustina,    which  he  was  not  the  son  of  eo  perfect  an 

the  biogvaphers  of  Marcus  Aureli  ns  emperor. 
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become  too  inert  and  too  corrupt  for  any  efibrts  to  regenerate 
them.  A  fearful  pestilence,  followed  bj  many  minor  calamities, 
had  fallen  upon  the  land  and  spread  misery  and  panic  thiough 
many  provinces.  In  the  midst  of  these  calamities,  the  em- 
[jeror  was  struck  down  with  a  moi'tal  illness,  which  he  bore 
with  the  placid  coui'age  he  had  always  displayed,  exhibiting 
in  almost  the  last  words  he  uttered  his  forgetfulness  of  self 
and  his  constant  anxiety  for  the  condition  of  his  people.' 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  dismissed  his  attendants,  and, 
after  one  last  interview,  his  son,  and  he  died  as  he  long  had 
Uved,  alone.  ^ 

Thus  sank  to  rest  in  clouds  and  darkness  the  piu'e.st  and 
gentlest  spii-it  of  all  the  pagan  world,  the  most  perfect  model 
of  the  later  Stoics.  In  him  the  hai-dness,  asperity,  and  arro- 
gance of  the  sect  had  altogether  disappeared,  while  the 
affectation  its  paradoxes  tended  to  produce  was  greatly 
mitigated.  Without  fanaticism,  supei-stition,  or  illusion,  his 
whole  life  was  regulated  by  a  simple  and  unwavering  sense 
of  duty.  The  contemplative  and  emotional  virtues  which 
Stoicism  had  long  depressed,  had  regained  theu*  place,  but  the 
active  "viitues  had  not  yet  declined.  The  vii-tues  of  the  hero 
wei-e  still  deeply  honoured,  but  gentleness  and  tenderness  had 
acquii-ed  a  new  prominence  in  the  ideal  type. 

But  while  the  force  of  circumstances  was  thus  developing 
the  ethiail  conceptions  of  antiquity  in  new  dii-ections,  the 
mass  of  the  Roman  people  were  plunged  in  a  condition  of 
depravity  which  no  mere  ethical  teaching  could  adequately 
correct.  The  moral  condition  of  the  empu-e  is,  indeed,  in  some 
respects  one  of  the  most  appalling  pictures  on  record,  and 
writers  have  much  more  frequently  undertaken  to  paint  or 
even  to  exaggerate  its  enormity  than  to  investigate  the  circum- 
Htances  by  which  it  may  be  explained.      Such  circumstances, 


'  'Quid  me  fletie,  et  non  magis     cogitatis  ?'     Capitolinus,  M.  Auro- 
ie  pt'fltilentia  et  commimi  morte     lius.  *  Ibid. 
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flowever,  must  unquestionably  exist.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  innate  pi-opeusities  of  the  people  were  worse, 
during  the  Empii-e  than  during  the  best  days  of  the  Republic. 
The  depi-avity  of  a  nation  is  a  phenomenon  which,  like  all 
others,  may  be  ti-aced  to  definite  causes,  and  in  the  instance 
Ixifore  us  they  are  not  difficult  to  discover. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  vii-tue  of  the  Romans  was  a 
military  and  patriotic  virtue,  formed  by  the  national  insti- 
tutions, and  to  which  religious  teaching  was  mei-eiy  accessory. 
The  domestic,  military,  and  censorial  discipline,  concuiTing 
with  the  general  poverty  and  also  with  the  agiicultm-al  pur- 
suits of  the  j)eople,  had  created  the  simplest  and  most  austere 
nabits,  while  the  institutions  of  civic  liberty  provided  ample 
spheres  fur  honourable  ambition.  The  nobles,  loeing  the 
liighest  body  in  a  free  State,  and  being  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinually confronted  by  a  formidable  opposition  under  the 
guidance  of  the  tribunes,  were  ardently  devoted  to  public  life. 
The  dangerous  livalry  of  the  siurounding  Italian  States,  and 
afterwards  of  Cai-thage,  demanded  and  secured  a  constant 
vigilance.  Roman  education  was  skilfully  designed  to  elicit 
heroic  patriotism,  and  the  great  men  of  the  ]>ast  Ijecame 
the  ideal  figures  of  the  imagination.  Religion  hallowed 
the  local  feeling  by  rites  and  legends,  instituted  many  useful 
and  domestic  habits,  taught  men  the  sanctity  of  oaths, 
and,  by  fostering  a  continual  sense  of  a  sujierintending 
Providence,  gave  a  depth  and  solemnity  to  the  whole 
chai-acter. 

Such  wei-e  the  chief  influences  by  which  the  national  type 
of  virtue  liad  lieen  formed,  but  uejirly  all  of  these  were  cor- 
roded or  perverted  by  advancing  civilisation.  The  domestic 
and  local  religion  lost  its  ascendancy  amid  the  inci-ease  of 
scepticism  and  the  invasion  of  a  crowd  of  foreign  superstitions. 
The  simplicity  of  manners,  which  sumptuary  laws  and  the 
institution  of  the  censorship  had  long  maintained,  was  replaced 
\:\  the  extravagances  of  a  Babylonian    luxury.     The   aris- 
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tocraiic  dignity  perished  with  the  privileges  on  which  is 
repo3ed.  The  patriotic  energy  and  enthusiasm  died  away  in 
a  univei'sal  empire  which  embraced  all  varieties  of  language, 
custom,  and  nationality. 

But  although  the  ATi-tues  of  a  poor  and  struggling  com- 
munity necessarily  disappear  before  increasing  lujsury,  they 
are  in  a  uoi'mal  condition  of  society  replaced  by  virtues  of  a 
diffei-ent  stamp.  Gentler  maunei-s  and  enlarged  benevolence 
follow  in  the  train  of  civilisiition,  greater  intellectual  activity 
and  more  extended  industrial  enteqirise  give  a  new  importance 
to  the  moral  qualities  which  each  of  these  require,  the  circle 
of  political  interests  expands,  and  if  the  vii-tues  that  spiing 
from  pri%'ilege  diminish,  the  vircues  that  spring  from  equality 
LQcrease. 

In  Rome,  however,  there  were  three  great  causes  which  ' 
impeded  the  normal  development — the  Im{)erial  system,  the 
iiLstitution  of  slavery,  and  the  gladiatorial  shows.  Each  of 
these  exercised  an  iuHuence  of  the  widest  and  most  pernicious 
character  on  the  morals  of  the  people.  To  ti-ace  those 
influences  in  all  their  ramifications  Avould  lead  me  far  beyond 
the  limits  I  have  assigned  to  the  present  work,  but  I  shall 
endeavour  to  give  a  concise  view  of  their  nature  and  general 
character, 

llie  theory  of  the  Roman  Empii-e  was  that  of  a  i-epre- 
sentative  despotism.  The  various  offices  of  the  Republic  were 
not  iinniliilated,  but  they  were  gi-adually  concentrated  in  a 
single  man.  The  senate  was  still  ostensibly  the  depository  of 
supreme  power,  but  it  was  made  in  fact  the  mere  creatm-e 
of  the  Emperor,  whose  j^ower  was  Aortually  uncontrolled. 
Political  spies  and  private  accusei-s,  who  in  the  latter  days  of 
the  Republic  had  been  encouraged  to  denoimce  plots  against 
the  State,  began  under  Augustus  to  denounce  plots  against 
the  Emj)eror  ;  and  the  class  being  enormously  increa-scd  under 
Tiberius,  and  stimulated  by  the  promise  of  part  of  the  confiis- 
c'lted  property,  they  meniused   every  leading  ]X)litician  and 

K 
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even  every  v?ealthy  man.  The  noblea  were  gi-aduaii/ 
aepi'essed,  ruined,  or  driven  by  the  dangei*s  of  public  life  into 
orgies  of  private  luxiu-y.  The  poor  were  conciliated,  not  by 
any  increase  of  liberty  or  even  of  permanent  prosperity,  but 
by  gratuitous  distributions  of  corn  and  by  public  games, 
while,  in  order  to  invest  themselves  with  a  sacred  character, 
the  emperors  adopted  the  religious  device  of  an  apotheosis. 

This  last  supei-stition,  of  which  some  traces  may  still  be 
found  in  the  titles  approprhited  to  royalty,  was  not  wholly  & 
suggestion  of  politicians.  Deified  men  had  long  occupied  a 
prominent  place  in  ancient  belief,  and  the  founders  of  cities 
had  been  very  frequently  worehipped  by  the  inhabitants.' 
Although  to  more  educated  minds  the  ascription  of  divinity 
to  a  sovereign  was  simply  an  unmeaning  flattery,  although  it 
in  no  degi-ee  prevented  either  innumerable  plots  agtiinst  his 
life,  or  an  unsparing  criticism  of  his  memory,  yet  the  popular 
i-everence  not  unfrecpiently  anticipated  politicians  in  represent- 
ing the  emperor  as  in  some  special  way  under  the  protection 
of  Providence.  Around  Augustus  a  whole  constellation  of 
miraculous  stories  soon  clustered.  An  oracle,  it  was  said, 
had  declared  his  native  city  destined  to  produce  a  ruler  of 
the  world.  When  a  child,  he  had  been  borne  by  invisible 
hands  from  his  cradle,  and  placed  on  a  lofty  tower,  where  he 
was  found  with  his  face  turned  to  the  rising  sun.  He  re- 
buked the  frogs  that  croaked  around  his  grandfather's  home, 
and  they  became  silent  for  ever.  An  eagle  snatched  a  piece 
of  bread  from  his  hand,  soared  into  the  air-,  and  then,  descend- 
ing, presented  it  to  him  again.  Another  eagle  dropped  at  his 
feet  a  chicken,  bearing  a  laurel-branch  in  its  beak.  When 
his  body  was  burnt,  his  image  was  seen  rising  to  heaven  above 
the  flames.  When  another  man  tried  to  sleep  in  the  bed  in 
which  the  Empei'or  had  been  born,  the  profane  intruder  was 


'  Many  examples  of  this  are  given  by  Coalauges,  La  Cite  antique, 
pp.  177-178. 
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cliagged  forth  by  an  unseen  hand.  A  patrician  named  Ijpp.to- 
rius,  having  been  condemned  for  adultery,  pleaded  in  mitiga- 
tion of  the  sentence  that  he  Tvas  the  happy  possessor  of  the 
spot  of  ground  on  which  Augustus  was  bom.'  An  Asiatic 
town,  named  Cyzicus,  was  deprived  of  its  freedom  by  Tiberius, 
chiefly  because  it  had  neglected  the  worship  of  Augustus.- 
Partly,  no  doubt,  by  policy,  but  partly  also  by  that  sponta- 
neous process  by  which  in  a  superstitious  age  conspicuous 
characters  so  often  become  the  nuclei  of  legends,^  each  em- 
peror was  surrounded  by  a  supernatural  aureole.  Every 
usurpation,  every  break  in  the  ordinary  line  of  succession, 
was  adumbrated  by  a  sca-ies  of  miracles ;  and  signs,  both  in 
heaven  and  earth,  were  manifested  whenever  an  emperor  was 
about  to  die. 

Of  the  emperors  themselves,  a  great  majority,  no  doubt, 
accepted  their  divine  honours  as  an  empty  pageant,  and  more 
than  one  exhibited  beneath  the  purple  a  simplicity  of  tastes 
and  character  which  the  boasted  heroes  of  the  Republic  had 
never  surpassed.  It  is  related  of  Yespasian  that,  when  dying, 
he  jested  moirmfully  on  his  approaching  dignity,  observing, 
jis  he  felt  his  strength  ebbing  away,  *  I  think  I  am  becoming 
a  god.'^  Alexander  Severus  and  Julian  refused  to  accept  the 
ordinary  language  of  adulation,  and  of  those  who  did  not 
reject  it  we  know  that  many  looked  upon  it  as  a  modem 
sovereign  looks  upon  the  phraseology  of  petitions  or  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Court.  Even  Nero  wa,s  so  far  from  being  in- 
toxicated with  his  Im]>erial  dignity  that  he  continually  sought 
triumphs  as  a  singer  or  an  actor,  and  it  was  his  artistic  skill. 
not  his  divine  prerogatives,  that  excited  his  vanity."  Cali- 
gula, however,  who  appears  to  have  been  literally  deranged,'^ 

'  All  this  is  related  by  Snet^j-  Suetor..  J.  0.  IxxxTiii. 
nius,  Augmt.  *  Sneton.  Vesp.  xxiii. 

*  Tacit,  yfw;?)?/.  iv.  36.  ''Qnjili^   nrtifex  pereo'    wim 

*  Set-,    o.p.,  the   sentiments  of  his  ilvin;::  wordo. 

the    people    nboTit    .Tnlius   Crpsur,  "  ^'"i  fneton.  CaJia.  1 
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is  said  to  have  accepted  his  divinity  as  a  serious  fact,  to  have 
substituted  his  own  head  for  that  of  Jupiter  on  many  of  the 
statues,'  and  to  have  once  started  furiously  from  liis  seat 
during  a  thunderstorm  that  had  interrupted  a  gladiatorial 
show,  shouting  with  frantic  gestures  his  imprecations  against 
Heaven,  and  declaring  that  the  divided  empire  was  indeed 
intolerable,  that  either  Jupiter  or  himself  must  speedily  suc- 
cumb.^ Heliogabalus,  if  we  may  give  any  credence  to  his 
biographer,  confounded  all  things,  human  and  divine,  in 
hideous  and  blasphemous  orgies,  and  designed  to  unite  all 
forms  of  religion  in  the  worship  of  himself. 

A  curious  consequence  of  this  apotheosis  was  that  the 
images  of  the  emperoi-s  were  invested  with  a  sacred  character 
like  those  of  the  gods.  They  were  the  recognised  refuge  of 
the  slave  or  the  oppressed,*  and  the  smallest  disrespect  to 
them  was  lesented  as  a  heinous  crime.  Under  Tiberius, 
slaves  and  criminals  were  accustomed  to  hold  in  their  hands 
an  image  of  tho  emperor,  and,  being  thus  protected,  to  pour 
with  impunity  a  torient  of  defiant  insolence  upon  their  masters 
or  judges.*  Under  the  same  emperor,  a  man  having,  when 
drunk,  accidentally  touched  a  nameless  domestic  utensil  with 
a  ring  on  which  the  head  of  the  emperor  Avas  carved,  he  was 
immediately  denounced  by  a  spy.®  A  man  in  this  reign  was 
accused  of  high  treason  for  having  sold  an  image  of  the  em- 
peror AN'ith  a  garden.^  It  was  made  a  capital  offence  to  beat 
a  slave,  or  to  undi-ess,  near  a  statue  of  Augustus,  or  to  enter 
a  brothel  with  a  piece  of  money  on  which  his  head  was  en- 
giaved.*  and  at  a  later  period  a  woman,  it  is  said,  was  ac- 


'  Sueton.  Caiig.  xxii.     A  statue  *  Tacit.  Annul,  iii.  36. 

of  Jupiter  is  said  to  have  burst  out  '  Seiiec.  De  Benejic.  iii.  26. 

laughing  just  before  the  death  of  '  Tacit,  Annal.  i.  73.     Tiberius 

this  emperor.  refused  to  allow  tJiis  case  to  be  pro- 

'^  Seneca,  Z)fl /n;,  i.  46  ;  Sueton.  ceeded    with.      .See,    too,    Philost. 

Calig.  xxii.  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  i.  15. 

"  Lampridius.  Heliogab.  "  Suet.  Tiber.  Iviii. 

*  Senef.X'c  Clemen,  i.  18. 
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tually  executed  for   undi-cssing  before  the  statue    of   Do 
uiidaru' 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  tnat  men  who  had  been  laised 
to  this  pinnacle  of  aiTogance  and  power,  men  who  exercised 
uncontrolled  authoiity  in  the  midst  of  a  society  in  a  state  of 
profound  coiTuption,  were  often  guilty  of  the  most  ati'ocioua 
eKtiavagances.  In  the  fiist  period  of  the  Empii-e  more  espe- 
dally,  when  traditions  were  not  yet  formed,  and  when  experi- 
ence had  not  yet  shown  the  dangere  of  the  throne,  the  brains 
of  some  of  its  occupants  reeled  at  their  elevation,  and  a  kind 
of  moral  insanity  ensued.  The  pages  of  Suetonius  remain  as 
an  eternal  witness  of  the  abysses  of  depravity,  the  hideous, 
intolerable  cruelty,  the  liitherto  unimagiaed  extra vagimces  of 
nameless  lust  that  were  then  manifested  on  the  Palatine,  and 
while  they  cast  a  feaiful  light  upon  the  moial  chaos  into 
which  pagan  society  had  sunk,  they  furnish  ample  evidence 
of  the  demoralisiug  influences  of  the  empu'C.  The  throne  was, 
it  is  true,  occu[)ied  Ijy  some  of  the  best  as  well  as  by  some  of 
the  worst  men  who  have  ever  lived ;  but  the  evil,  though 
checked  and  mitigated,  was  never  abolished.  The  corruption 
of  a  Com-t,  the  formation  of  a  profession  of  spies,  the  encou- 
ragement given  to  luxury,  the  distiibutions  of  com,  and  the 
multiplication  of  games,  wei'e  ev'^ils  which  varied  gieatly  in 
their  degiees  of  intensity,  but  the  very  existence  of  the  empii-e 
prevented  the  creation  of  those  habita  of  political  life  which 
formed  the  moral  ty})e  of  the  great  republics  of  antiquity. 
Liberty,  which  is  often  veiy  unfavourable  to  theological 
systems,  is  almost  always  in  the  end  favoiu-able  to  morals  j 
for  the  most  eliectual  method  that  has  been  devised  for  divei-t- 
iug  men  from  vice  Ls  to  give  free  sco]:ie  to  a  higher  ambition. 
This  scope  was  absolutely  wantuig  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  the  moral  condition,  in  the  absence  of  lasting  political 
habits,  fluctuated  greatly  with  the  character  of  the  Emperoi-s. 

*  'Mulier  quudiim,  qnoci  somel  drtmiijitui  et  interfecta est.* — Xiphi- 
dxuera:   iute   sumam    J.>om;tiani.     lin   Ixvii.  12. 
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The  results  of  the  institution  of  slavery  ■were  probably 
even  more  serious.  In  addition  to  its  manifest  effect  in  eu- 
couraging  a  tjTannical  and  ferocious  spirit  in  the  masters,  it 
cast  a  stigma  upon  all  labour,  and  at  once  degraded  and  im- 
poverished the  free  poor.  In  modem  societies  the  formation 
of  an  influential  and  numerous  middle  class,  trained  in  the 
sober  and  regular  habits  of  industi-ial  life,  is  the  chief  guarantee 
of  national  morality,  and  where  such  a  class  exists,  the  dis- 
orders of  the  upper  ranks,  thoiigh  undo^lbtedly  injurious,  are 
never  fatal  to  society.  The  influence  of  great  outbursts  of 
fashionable  depravity,  such  as  that  which  followed  the  Ee- 
storation  in  England,  is  rai-ely  more  than  supei-ficial.  The 
aiistocracy  may  revel  in  every  excess  of  ostentatious  vice,  but 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  at  the  loom,  the  counter,  or  the 
plough,  continue  unafiected  by  their  example,  and  the  habits 
of  life  into  which  they  ai-e  forced  by  the  condition  of  their 
trades  preserve  them  from  gross  depravity.  It  was  the  most 
frightful  feature  of  the  corruption  of  ancient  Rome  that  it 
extended  through  eveiy  class  of  the  community.  In  the 
absence  of  all  but  the  simplest  machinery,  manufactures,  with 
the  vast  industi'ial  life  they  beget,  were  unknown.  The  poor 
citizen  found  almost  all  the  spheres  in  which  an  honourable 
livelihood  might  be  obtained  wholly  or  at  least  in  a  very  gi-eat 
degree  preoccupied  by  slaves,  while  he  had  learnt  to  regard 
trade  with  an  invincible  repugnance.  Hence  followed  the 
immense  increase  of  corrtipt  and  con'upting  professions,  as 
actors,  pantomimes,  hired  gladiators,  political  spies,  ministers 
to  passion,  asti'ologers,  religious  charlatans,  pseudo-philoso- 
phers, which  gave  the  free  classes  a  precai'ious  and  occasional 
subsistence,  and  hence,  too,  the  gigantic  dimensions  of  the 
.system  of  clientage.  Every  rich  man  was  sun-ounded  by  a 
train  of  dependants,  who  lived  in  a  great  measure  at  liis 
expense,  and  spent  their  lives  in  ministering  to  Ids  passions 
and  flatteiing  his  vanity.  And,  above  all,  the  public  distri- 
bution of  com,  and  occasionally  of  money,  was  carried  on  t< 
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dTich  an  extent,  that,  so  far  as  the  first  neceissavies  of  life  were  \ 
concerned,  the  whole  poor  free  population  of  Ptome  was  sup- 
ported gratuitously  by  the  Government.  To  effect  this  dis- 
tribution promptly  and  lavishly  was  the  main  object  of  the 
Imperial  policy,  and  its  consequeucas  were  worse  than  co\dd 
have  i-esidted  from  the  most  extravagant  poor-laws  or  the 
most  excessive  charity.  The  mass  of  the  people  were  sup- 
ported in  absolute  idleness  by  corn,  wliich  was  given  without 
any  reference  to  desei-t,  and  was  received,  not  as  a  favour,  but 
as  a  light,  while  gi-atuitous  public  amusements  still  further 
tlivei'ted  them  from  labour. 

Under  these  iulluences  the  population  rapidly  dwindled 
dway.  Productive  enterprise  was  almost  extinct  in  Italy, 
and  an  unexampled  concuixence  of  causes  made  a  vicious  celi- 
bacy the  habitual  condition.  Alieady  in  tlie  days  of  Augustus 
the  eviJ  was  apparent,  and  the  dangers  which  in  later  reigns 
di'ove  tlie  pati-icians  still  more  generally  from  public  life, 
di'ove  them  more  and  moie  into  every  extravagance  of  sensu- 
ality. Greece,  since  the  destruction  of  her  libei-ty,  and  also 
the  leading  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Egypt,  had  become 
centres  of  the  wildest  corruption,  and  Greek  and  Oriental 
captives  Avere  innumerable  in  Home.  lonhm  slaves  of  a  sur- 
passing beauty,  Alexandrian  slaves,  famous  for  their  subtle 
skill  in  stimulating  the  jaded  senses  of  the  confirmed  and 
sated  Libertine,  became  the  ornaments  of  every  patrician  house, 
the  companions  and  the  instructors  of  the  young.  The  dis- 
iiicliuation  to  mairiage  was  so  geneial,  that  men  who  spent 
oheii-  lives  in  endeavouiing  by  llatteiies  to  secui'e  the  uiherit- 
ance  of  wealthy  bachelors  became  a  numeious  and  a  notoiioug 
cUiss.  The  slave  population  was  itself  a  hotbed  of  vice,  and 
it  contaminated  all  with  which  it  came  in  contact ;  whde  the 
attractions  of  the  games,  and  especially  of  the  public  batlis, 
which  became  the  habitual  resoit  of  the  idle,  combined  with 
the  chai-ms  of  the  Italian  climate,  and  with  the  misei-able 
domestic  architectui'e  that  was  general,   to  draw  the  poor 
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citizens  fi-om  indoor  life.  Idleness,  amusements,  and  a  bare 
subsistence  wei-e  alone  desired,  and  the  general  practice  of 
abortion  among  the  rich,  and  of  infanticide  and  exposition  in 
all  classes,  still  further  checked  the  population. 

The  destruction  of  all  public  spirit  in  a  population  so 
situated  was  complete  and  ine^d table.  In  the  days  of  the 
Republic  a  consul  had  once  advocated  the  admission  of  a  brave 
Italian  people  to  the  right  of  Eoman  citizenship,  on  the 
ground  that  '  those  who  thought  only  of  liberty  deserved  to 
be  Romans.''  In  the  Empire  all  liberty  was  cheerfully  bar- 
tered for  games  and  com,  and  the  worst  tyrant  could  by 
these  means  be  secure  of  popularity.  In  the  Republic,  when 
Marius  threw  open  the  houses  of  those  he  had  proscribed,  to 
be  plundered,  the  people,  by  a  noble  abstinence,  rebuked  the 
act,  for  no  Roman  could  be  foimd  to  avail  himself  of  the 
permission.'^  In  the  Em})iie,  when  the  armies  of  Vitelliua 
and  Vespasian  were  disputing  the  possession  of  the  city,  the 
degenerate  Romans  gathered  with  delight  to  the  spectacle  as 
to  a  gladiatoiial  show,  plundered  the  deserted  houses,  en- 
couraged either  army  by  their  reckless  plaudits,  di-agged  out 
the  fugitives  to  be  slain,  and  converted  into  a  festival  the 
calamity  of  their  country.^  The  degradation  of  the  national 
character  was  permanent.  Neither  the  teaching  of  the 
Stoics,  nor  the  government  of  the  Antonines,  nor  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  could  restore  it.  Indifferent  to  liberty,  the 
Roman  now,  as  then,  asks  only  for  an  idle  subsistence  and 
for  public  spectacles,  and  countless  monasteries  and  ecclesi- 
astical pageants  occupy  in  modern  Rome  the  same  place  as 
did  the  di5tributions  of  corn  and  the  games  of  the  amphi- 
theatre in  the  Rome  of  the  Caesars, 

It  must  he  remembered,  too,  that  wkile  i)ublic  spirit  had 


'  '  Eosdemum,  qui  nihil  prseter-  '■'  N'^iilerius  Pilaximus,  iv.  3,  §  14. 

qnan)  do  libertate   cogitent,  dignos  '  See  the  picture  of  this  soone 

esse,  qui  Romimi  fiaiit."— Livy,  -snii.  in  Tacitus,  His(.  iii,  83. 
21. 
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thus  decuyed  in  the  capital  of  the  em])ire,  tliei-e  existed  no 
independent  or  rival  power  to  reanimate  by  its  example  the 
smouldering  iiame.  The  existence  in  modem  Europe  of 
luany  distinct  nations  on  the  same  level  of  civilisation,  but 
with  diffbrent  forms  of  government  and  conditions  of  national 
life,  secures  the  permanence  of  some  measure  of  patriotism 
und  liberty.  1£  these  perish  in  one  nation,  they  survive  in 
another,  and  each  people  aliucts  those  about  it  by  its  rivalry 
or  examjjle.  But  an  emj)ire  which  comprised  all  the  civilised 
globe  could  know  nothing  of  this  political  interaction.  In 
religious,  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  life,  foreign  ideas 
were  very  discernible,  but  the  enslaved  provinces  could  have 
no  iniluence  in  rekindling  political  life  in  the  centre,  and 
those  which  rivalled  Italy  in  their-  civilisation,  even  sm-passed 
it  in  their  corruption  and  their  servility. 

In  re\T.evving,  however,  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
moral  state  of  the  empire  depended,  there  are  still  two  very 
important  centres  or  seed-plots  of  virtue  to  which  it  is 
neces.sary'  to  advert.  I  mean  the  pui-suit  of  agriculture  and 
the  discipline  of  the  army.  A  vei-y  eaily  tradition,  which 
was  attributed  to  llomulus,  had  declai-ed  that  warfare  and 
agincultuie  were  the  only  honourable  occupations  for  a 
citi/.en,'  and  it  would  be  diHicult  to  oveiTate  the  iniluence  cf 
the  last  in  forming  temi>erate  and  vii'tuous  habits  among  the 
people.  It  is  the  subject  of  the  only  extant  work  of  the 
elder  Cato.  Vii-gil  had  adorned  it  with  the  lustre  of  his 
poetry.  A  very  large  part  of  the  Ptoman  religion  was  in- 
tended to  symboli.se  its  sUiges  or  consecrate  its  operations. 
VaiTO  expressed  an  eminently  Komau  sentiment  in  that 
beautiful  sentence  which  Cowper  has  introduced  into  English 
poetry,  *  Divine  Providence  made  the  coxintry,  but  hum;m 
ait  the  town."'*     Tlie  reforms  of  Vespasian  consisted  chielly 


'  Dion.  Ilalicarnass. 

*  ■  Divma   N.itura  dedit  niproe ;  ars  hamuna  aKlificavit  urbes. 
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of  the  elevation  to  high  positions  of  the  agi-icnltnriats  of  the 
provinces.  Antoninus,  who  was  probably  the  most  perfect 
of  all  the  Roman  emperors,  was  through  hLs  whole  reign  a 
zealous  farmer. 

As  far  as  the  distant  provinces  were  concerned,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Imperial  system  was  on  the  whole  a  good. 
'The  scandalous  rapacity  of  the  provincial  governors,  which 
disgi'ao^d  the  closing  years  of  the  Republic,  and  which  is  im- 
mortslised  by  the  indignant  eloqtience  of  Cicero,  appears  to 
have  ceased,  or  at  least  greatly  diminished,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  emperoi-s.  Ample  municipal  freedom,  good 
roads,  and  for  the  most  part  wise  and  temperate  rulers, 
secured  for  the  distant  sections  of  the  empire  a  large  measure 
of  prosperity.  But  in  Italy  itself,  agriculture,  with  the 
habits  of  Ufe  that  attended  it,  speedily  and  fatally  decayed. 
The  peasant  proprietor  soon  glided  hopelessly  into  debt.  The\ 
immense  advantages  which  slavery  gave  the  rich  gradually 
threw  nearly  all  the  Italian  soil  into  their  hands.  The 
peasant  who  ceased  to  be  proprietor  found  himself  excluded 
by  slave  labour  from  the  position  of  a  hijfed  cultivator,  while 
the  gratuitous  distributions  of  com  drew  him  readily  to  the 
metropolis.  The  gigantic  scale  of  these  distributions  induced 
the  rulers  to  obtain  their  com  in  the  form  of  a  tribute  from 
distiint  countries,  chiefly  from  Africa  and  Sicily,  and  it  almost 
ceased  to  be  cultivated  in  Italy.  The  land  fell  to  waste,  or 
was  cultivated  by  slaves  or  converted  into  pasture,  and  over 
vast  tracts  the  race  of  free  peasants  entirely  disappeared. 

This  great  revolution,  which  profoundly  affected  the 
moral  condition  of  Italy,  had  long  been  impending.  Tl)<? 
debts  of  the  poor  peasants,  and  the  tendency  of  the  patrician  ^ 
to  monopolise  the  conquered  territory,  had  occasioned  some 
of  the  fiercest  contests  of  the  Republic,  and  in  the  eai'Hest 
days  of  the  Empire  the  blight  that  seemed  to  have  fallen  on 
the  Italian  soil  was  ox>ntinual]y  .".nd  pathetically  lamented. 
livy,  VaiTO,  Oolumella,  and  Pliny  have  noticed  it  in  tlie 
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most  ompKafcic  terms,  ^  and  Tacitus  observed  that  as  early 
a.s  the  reign  of  Claudius,  Italy,  Tvhich  had  once  supplied  the 
distant  provinces  vnth  corn,  had  become  dependect  for  the 
very  necessaries  of  life  upon  the  winds  and  the  waves.'-  The 
evil  was  indeed  of  an  almost  hopeless  kind.  Adverse  winds, 
or  any  other  accidental  interruption  of  the  convoys  of  com, 
occasioned  severe  distress  in  the  capital ;  but  the  prospect  of 
the  calamities  that  would  ensue  if  any  misfortune  detached 
the  great  corn-growing  countries  from  the  empire,  might  well 
have  appalled  the  politician.  Yet  the  combined  influence  of 
slavery,  and  of  the  gratuitous  distributions  of  corn,  acting  in 
the  manner  I  have  described,  rendered  every  effoi-t  to  revive 
Italian  agriculture  abortive,  and  slavery  had  taken  such  deep 
root  that  it  woald  have  been  impossible  to  abolish  it,  while 
no  emperor  dared  to  encounter  the  calamities  and  rebellion 
that  would  follow  a  suspenpion  or  even  a  restriction  of  the 
distributions.^  Many  serious  efforts  were  made  to  remedy 
the  evil.'*  Alexander  Severus  advanced  money  to  the  poor 
to  buy  portions  of  land,  and  accepted  a  gradual  payment 
without  interest  from  the  produce  of  the  soil.  Pertioaz 
settled  poor  men  as  proprietors  on  deserted  land,  on  the  sole 
condition  that  they  should  cultivate  it.  Marcus  Anrelius 
began,  andxVureliau  and  Valentinian continued,  the  system  of 
settling  great  numbers  of  barbarian  captives  upon  the  Italian 
soil,  and  compelling  them  as  slaves  to  till  it.  The  introduction 


'  See  a  collection  of  pass;vgea  same  complaint  had  been  meida  still 

from  these  writers  in  Wallon,  Hist,  earlier  bj  Tiberius,  in  a  letter  to 

de  tEsclavage,  tome  ii.  pp.  373-  379.  the  Senate.    (Annal.  iii.  54.) 

Pliny,  in  the  first  century,  noticed  '  Augustus,  for  a  time,  contem- 

{Hist.  Sat.  xv'ui.  7)  that  the  lati-  plated  abolishing  the  distributionB, 

fundia,    or   system  of    large  pro-  but  soon  gave  up  the  idea.     (Suet, 

perties,  was    ruining    both    Italy  Aug.  xlii.)    He  noticed  that  it  had 

And   the    provinces,    and  that  six  the  effect  of  caufiing  the  fields  to 

iandlonls  whom  Nero  killed  were  be  neglected. 

the     possessors    of    half     Kidman  *  31.  Wallon  has  carefully  traced 

A&ica.  t-his   history.     (^HU,t.   de   I'Esclav. 

»  Tacit.  AnuaU  xii.   J13.     Tlie  tome  iii.  pp.  291«2&?.) 
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of  this  large  foreign  element  into  the  heart  of  Italj  was 
eventually  one  of  the  causes  of  the  downfall  of  the  empu'e, 
and  it  is  also  about  this  time  that  we  first  dimly  trace  the 
condition  of  serfdom  or  servitude  to  the  soil  into  which 
slavery  afterwai-ds  faded,  and  which  was  for  some  centimes 
the  general  condition  of  the  European  poor.  But  the  econo- 
mical and  moral  causes  that  were  destroying  agi-iculture  in 
Italy  were  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  the  simple  habits  of 
life  which  agiicultm'al  pursuits  promote  had  little  or  no  place 
in  the  later  empire. 

A  somewhat  less  rapid  but  in  the  end  not  less  complete 
decadence  had  taken  place  in  militaiy  life.     The  Roman  army 
was  at  fii-st  reci-uited  exclusively  from  the  upper  classes,  and 
the  service,  which  lasted  only  during  actual   warfare,  was 
gi-atvutoiLS.     iBefore  the  close  of  the  Republic,  however,  these 
conditions  had  disappeared.     IVIilitary  pay  is  said  to  have 
been  instituted  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Veii.'     Some 
Spaniai-ds  who  were  enrolled  during  the  rivalry  of  Rome  and 
Carthage  were  the  first  example  of  the  employment  of  foreign 
mercenaries  by   the   former.^      Marius    abolished   the   pro- 
perty qualification  of  the  recruits.'     In  long   residences   in 
Spain  and  in  the  Asiatic  provinces  discipline   gradually  re- 
laxed, and  the  historian  who  traced  the  progress  of  Oriental 
luxury  in  Rome  dwelt  with  a  just  emphasis  upon  the  omi- 
nous fnct  that  it  bad  first  been  introduced   into  the  city  by 
soldiers.'*     The  ci\'il  wars  contributed   to  the  destruction  of 
the   old   military  traditions,  but    being   conducted    by  able 
generals  it  Ls  probable  that  they  had  more  efiect  upon  the 
patriotism  than  upon  the  discipline  of  the  army.     Augustus 
reorganised  the  whole  military  system,  establishing  a  body  of 
soldiei-s  known  as  the  Prffitorian  guard,  and  dignified  with 
30me  special   privileges,   permanently  in   Rome,  while   the 


•  Livy,  iv.  59-60.    Florus,  i.  12.  '  Sallust,  Bell.  Jugurth.  84-SG. 

•  Livy,  xxiT.  49.  *  Livy,  xxxix.  6. 
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other  logions  were  chiefly  mustered  upon  the  frontiers. 
During  liis  long  reign,  and  dming  that  of  Tiberiua,  both 
sections  -were  quiescent,  hut  the  murder  of  Caligula  by  his 
soldi  el's  opened  a  considerable  period  of  insubordination. 
Claudius,  it  was  observed,  fii'st  set  the  fatal  example  of  pur- 
chasing liis  safety  from  his  soldiers  by  bribes.'  The  annies 
of  the  provinces  soon  discovered  that  it  was  possible  to  elect 
an  emperor  outside  Rome,  and  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  and 
Vesyjasian  were  all  the  creatures  of  revolt.  The  evil  was. 
however,  not  yet  past  recovery.  Vespasian  and  Trajan  en- 
forced discipline  with  great  stringency  and  success.  The 
emperors  began  more  frequently  to  visit  the  cam])S.  The 
number  of  the  soldiers  was  small,  and  for  some  time  the 
turbulence  subsided.  The  history  of  the  worst  period  of  the 
Empire,  it  has  been  truly  observed,  is  full  of  instances  of  brave 
soldiers  trying,  under  circumstances  of  extreme  difficulty, 
simjily  to  do  their  duty.  But  the  historian  had  soon  occasion 
to  notice  again  the  profound  influence  of  the  voluptuous 
Asiatic  cities  upon  the  legions,'^  Removed  for  many  yeai-s 
from  Italy,  they  lost  all  national  pride,  their  allegiance  was 
transferred  from  the  sovereign  to  the  general,  and  when  the 
Imperial  sceptre  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  succession  of  incom- 
petent rulers,  they  habitually  urged  their  commanders  to 
revolt,  and  at  last  reduced  the  empii-e  to  a  condition  of  mili- 
tary anarchy.  A  remedy  was  found  for  this  evil,  though 
not  for  the  luxurious  habits  that  had  been  acquired,  in  the 
division  of  the  empire,  which  placed  each  army  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  an  emperor,  and  it  is  jn-obable  that  at  a 
later  ])eriod  Chri.stianity  diminished  the  insubordination, 
though  it  may  1  ave  also  diminished  the  military  fire,  of  the 
soldiers.'     But  other  and  still  more  powerful  causes  were  in 

'  'Priimn  Csesfirum  fidf-m  mi-  '  M.  Sismondi  thinks  that  the 
litis  etiam  prsmio  pigneratus.' —  influence  of  Christianity  in  sub- 
Suet.  Claud.  X.  duing  the  spint  of  revolt,  if  not  in 

*  See  Tacitus,  Annal.  xiii.  35;  the   army,  at  lo.ist  in  the  people, 

Wut.  ii.  C9.  was  very  grejit.     He  says  :  '  J]  es! 
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operation  preparing  tlie  military  downfall  of  Rome,  The 
habits  of  inactivity  which  the  Imperial  policy  had  produced, 
and  which,  through  a  desire  for  popularity,  most  emperors 
laboured  to  encourage,  led  to  a  profound  disinclination  for 
the  hai'dships  of  militaiy  life.  Even  the  Praetorian  guard, 
which  was  long  exclusively  Italian,  was  selected  after  Septi- 
mus Severus  from  the  legions  on  the  frontiers,'  while,  Italy 
being  relieved  from  the  regular  conscription,  these  were  ny 
cruited  solely  in  the  provinces,  and  inniunerable  barbaa-ians 
were  subsidised.  The  political  and  military  consequences  of 
this  change  are  sufBciently  obvious.  In  an  age  when, 
artillery  being  unknown,  the  military  superiority  of  civilised 
nations  over  barbarians  was  far  less  than  at  present,  the 
ItaHana  had  become  absolutely  unaccustomed  to  real  wai-,  and 
had  acquii'ed  haljita  that  were  beyond  all  others  incompatible 
with  military  discipline,  while  many  of  the  bai'barians  who 
menaced  and  at  last  subverted  the  empire  had  been  actually 
trained  by  Homan  generals.  The  moi"al  consequence  is 
equally  plain — military  discipline,  like  agricultural  labour, 
ceased  to  have  any  pai-t  among  the  moral  influences  of  Italy. 
To  those  who  have  duly  estimated  the  considerations  I 
have  enumerated,  the  downfall  and  moral  debasement  of  the 
empire  can  cause  no  sm-prise,  though  they  may  justly  wonder 
that  its  agony  should  have  been  so  protracted,  that  it  should 
have  produced  a  miiltitude  of   good   and   great  men,  both 


remarquaWe  qu'en  cinq  ans,  sept  et  tant  lo  monde  romiiin  semtloit 

pretendans    an    trone,    tous     bieu  determine  a  perir  avec  un  monarque 

superieuxs  a  Honorius  en  courage,  imbecile    plutot   que  tente   de  se 

en  talen3    et  en  vertus,  furent  .sue-  douner   un    sauveur.' — H/si.  de  la 

cessivement  envoyes  captifd  a  Ka-  Chute  de  CEiivpire  rorruiin,  tome  i 

venne  ou  punis   de  mort,  que    le  p.  221. 

pBuple   ivpplaudit    toujours   a   cea  '  See  Gibbon,  ch.  v. ;  Merivale'si 

jugemens  et  ne  so  s^para  point  de  Hist,  of  Rom,  ch.  Ixvii.      It  was 

I'autorite  legitime,  tant  la  doctrine  thought  that  troops  thus  selected 

du   droit  divin   des  roi.s   que  les  would   be   less    likely   to    revolt, 

eveques avoient commence  a prec her  Constantine  ubolisiied  the  Pru-to 

sous  Thiodoso  avoit  &it  de  progres,  rians. 
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pagan  and  Chriatian,  and  that  these  should  hare  exerciaed 
so  wide  an  influence  as  tbey  -onquestionably  did.  Almost 
every  institution  or  pursuit  by  which  virtuous  habits  would 
naturally  have  been  formed  had  Ijeen  tainted  or  destroyed, 
while  agencies  of  terrific  power  were  impelling  the  people  to 
vice.  The  rich,  excluded  from  most  honourable  paths  of  am- 
bition, and  surroimded  by  coimtless  parasites  who  inflamed 
their  every  passion,  found  themselves  absolute  masters  of  in- 
nixmerable  slaves  who  were  their  willing  miniBters,  and  often 
their  teachers,  in  vice.  The  poor,  hating  industry  and  de- 
stitute of  all  intellectual  resources,  lived  in  halsitual  idleness, 
and  looked  upon  abject  servility  as  the  normal  road  to 
fortune.  But  the  picture  becomes  truly  appalling  when  we 
remember  that  the  main  amusement  of  both  classes  was  the 
spectacle  of  bloodshed,  of  the  death,  and  sometimes  of  the 
tortiu'e,  of  men. 

The  gladiatorial  games  foiTQ,  indeed,  the  one  feature  of 
Roman  society  which  to  a  modem  mind  is  almost  inconceiv- 
able in  its  atrocity.  That  not  only  men,  but  women,  in  an 
advanced  j>eriod  of  ci'V'ilisation — men  and  women  who  not 
only  professed  but  very  frequently  acted  upon  a  high  code  of 
morals — should  have  made  the  carnage  of  men  their  habitual 
amu-sement,  that  all  this  should  have  continued  for  centuries, 
with  scarcely  a  protest,  is  one  of  the  most  startling  facts  in 
moral  history.  It  is,  however,  perfectly  normal,  and  in  no 
degree  inconsistent  with  the  doctiine  of  natural  moral  per- 
ceptions, while  it  o])ens  out  fields  of  etliical  enquiry  of  a  very 
deep  though  painful  interest. 

These  games,  which  long  eclipsed,  botli  in  interest  and  in 
influence,  every  other  form  of  puljlic  amusement  at  Rome  ' 


'  The    gladiatorial    shows   are  the  Saturnalia,  of  Justus  Lipsius. 

treated  kiciiientally  by  most  Koman  ilagnin,   Originc^  da    Thf.atrc  (an 

historians,  but  the  three  works  from  cxlremeiy  learned  and  interesting: 

■whi'-'h  1  Jjavp  (ierived  most  assist-  book,  which  was  unhappily  never 

anno  in  this  part  of  my  subject  are  completed),     and      Friedlaender's 
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were  originally  religious  ceremonies  celebrated  at  the  tomlns 
of  the  great,  and  intended  as  human  sacrifices  to  appease  the 
Manes  of  the  dead.'  They  were  afterwards  defended  as  a 
means  of  sustaining  the  militaiy  spirit  by  the  constant  spec- 
tacle of  coui-ageous  death,"^  and  with  this  object  it  was 
customary  to  give  a  gladiatorial  show  to  soldiei-s  before  their 
depai'tiu-e  to  a  wai'.'  In  addition  to  these  functions  they  had 
a  considei-able  political  importance,  for  at  a  time  when  all 
the  regular  organs  of  liberty  were  paralysed  or  abolished,  the 
ruler  was  accustomed  in  the  arena  to  meet  tens  of  thousands 
of  his  subjects,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
present  tlieir  petitions,  to  declai'e  their  gnevances,  and  to 
censure  fi-eeiy  the  sovereign  or  his  ministers.^     The  games 


Roman  Man/ners  from  Augustus  to 
the  Antonines  (the  second  volume  of 
the  French  translation).  M.  Wallon 
has  also  compressed  into  a  few 
pages  {Hist,  de  V Esclavage,  tome  ii. 
pp.  129-139)  much  information  on 
the  subject. 

'  Hence  the  old  name  of  bus- 
tuarii  (from  bustum,  a  funeral  pile) 
given  to  gladiators  (Nieupuort,  De 
Ritibua  Romanorum,  p.  514).  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  xxx.  3), 
'  regular  human  sacrifices  were  only 
abolished  in  Borne  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  b.c.  97,'  and  there  are 
some  instances  of  them  at  a  still 
later  period.  Much  information 
about  them  is  collected  by  Sir 
C.  Lewis,  Credibility  of  Roman 
History,  vol.  ii.  p.  430 ;  Merivale, 
Conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
pp.  230-233 ;  Legendre,  Traite  de 
ifOpijjion,  vol.  i.  pp.  229-231.  Por- 
phyry, in  his  De  Abstineniia  Carnis, 
'Jevoted  considerable  research  to 
this  matter.  Games  were  habi- 
tually celebrated  by  wealthy  private 
individuals,  during  the  early  part  of 
rhe  empire,  at  the  funerals  of  their 
relatives,  but  their  mortuary  cha- 


racter gradually  ceased,  and  after 
Marcus  Aurelius  they  haxl  become 
mere  public  spectacles,  and  were 
rarely  celebrated  at  Rome  by  pri- 
vate men.  (See  Wallon,  Hist,  de 
I'Esclav.  tome  ii.  pp.  135-136.) 
The  games  had  then  really  passed 
into  their  purely  secular  stage, 
though  they  were  still  nominally 
dedicated  to  Mars  and  Diana,  and 
though  an  alt^ir  of  Jupiter  Latiaris 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  arena. 
(Nieupoort,  p.  365.) 

*  Cicero,  Tusc.  lib.  ii. 

'  Capitolinus,  Maximus  et  Bal- 
binus.  Capitolinus  says  this  is  the 
most  probable  origin  of  the  custom, 
though  others  regtirded  it  as  a  sacri- 
fice to  appease  Nemesis  by  an  offer- 
ing of  blood. 

*  Much  curious  information  on 
this  subject  maybe  found  in  Fried- 
lasnder,  Moeurs  romaines,  liv.  vi.  ch. 
i.  Very  few  Roman  emperors  ven- 
tured to  disregard  or  to  repress 
these  outcries,  and  they  led  to  the 
fall  of  several  of  the  most  poweiful 
ministers  of  the  empire.  On  the 
whole  these  games  represent  the 
strangest  and    most   ghastly  form 
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are  said  to  have  Ijeen  of  Etruscan  origin  ;  they  were  iirst 
introduced  into  Korae.  B.C.  26-i,  when  the  two  sons  of  a  man 
aamed  Brutus  compelled  thi-ee  pair  of  gladixitors  to  fight  at 
the  funei-al  of  their  father/  and  before  the  close  of  the 
Kepublic  they  were  common  on  great  public  occasions,  and, 
what  appears  even  more  horrible,  at  the  banquets  of  the 
nobles.'^  The  rivah-y  of  Caesar  and  Pompey  greatly  multi- 
plied them,  for  each  sought  by  this  means  to  ingi-atiate  liim- 
self  with  the  people.  Pompey  introduced  a  new  form  of 
combat  between  men  and  animals.^  Ccesai*  abolished  the  old 
custom  of  restricting  the  mortuai-y  games  to  the  funerals  of 
men,  and  his  daughter  was  the  first  lioman  lady  whose  tomb 
was  deseci-ated  Ijy  human  blood.''  Besides  this  innovation, 
Cyesar  replaced  the  tempoiary  edifices  in  which  the  games 
had  hitherto  been  held  by  a  perma,nent  wooden  amphitheatre, 
Khaded  the  spectators  by  an  awTiing  of  precious  silk,  compelled 
the  condemned  persons  on  one  occasion  to  fight  with  silver 
lances,*  and  di-ew  so  many  gladiators  Into  the  city  that  the 
Senate  was  obliged  to  issue  an  enactment  restricting  their 
number.^  In  the  eai'liest  yeai's  of  the  Empii-e,  Statilius 
Taiu-us  erected  the  fii-st  amphitheatre  of  stone.^     AugustiLs 


political  liberty  h.is  ever  assumed,  tolinus,  Verus.)  See,  too,  Athenaeiis 

On   the   other    hand,   the    people  iv.  40,  41. 

readily  barteredall  genuine  freedom  '  Senec.  DeBrevit.  Vit.  c.  siii, 

lor  abundant  games.  *  Sueton.  J.  C<esar,  xxri.  Pliny 

'  Valer.  Maximus,  ii.  4,  §  7.  {F,p.  \\.  34)  commends  a  friend  for 

^  On  the  gladiators  at  banquets,  having  given  a  show  in  memory  of 

see  J.  Lipsius,  Saturnalia,  lib.  i.,  c.  his  departed  wife. 

vi.,  Magnin  ;  Origina>  dii    Thcdtre,  *  l^liny,  Hist.  Nat.   xxxiii.    16. 

pp.  380-385.     This  was  originally  *  Sueton.  Cee$ar,  x. ;  Dion  Cas- 

an    Etrusran    custom,    and   it   was  si  us,  xliii.  24. 

also  very  common   at  Capua.     As  '  Sueton.  Aug.  xxix.     The  his- 

Silius  Italicus  savs: —  tory  of  the  ampliithoatres  is  given 

'  Exhilarare  viris  convivia  caecle  very  minutely  by  Friedlaender,  who, 

Mos  dim,  et  miscere  epulis  spec-  like  nearly'  all   other  antiquaries, 

taenia  dira.'  believes  this  to  have  been  r.he  first 

Verus,    the    colleague    of    Marcus  of  stone.     Pliny  mentions  the  ex- 

Aurelius,  was  especially  addicted  to  i.stenee,  at  an  earlier  period,  of  two 

Lliife  kind  of  tntertainment.    (Capi-  connected  wooden  theatres,  which 
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ordered  tliat  not  more  than  120  men  should  fight  on  a  single 
occasion,  and  that  no  praetor  should  give  more  than  two 
spectacles  in  a  single  year,*  and  Tiberius  again  fixed  the 
maximum  of  combatants,^  but  notwithstanding  these  attempts 
to  limit  them  the  games  soon  acquired  the  most  gigantic  pro- 
portions. They  were  celebrated  habitually  by  great  men  in 
honour  of  their  dead  relatives,  by  ofiicials  on  coming  into 
ofiice,  by  conquerors  to  secure  popularity,  and  on  every 
occasion  of  pubHc  rejoicing,  and  by  rich  tradesmen  who  were 
desirous  of  acquiring  a  social  position.'  They  were  also 
among  the  attractions  of  the  public  baths.  Schools  of  gladia- 
tors— often  the  private  propei-ty  of  rich  citizens — existed  in 
every  leading  city  of  Italy,  and,  besides  slaves  and  criminals, 
they  were  tlironged  with  freemen,  who  A'olontarily  hired 
themselves  for  a  term  of  years.  In  the  eyes  of  multitudes, 
the  large  sums  that  were  paid  to  the  victor,  the  patronage  of 
nobles  and  often  of  emperore,  and  still  moi-e  the  deliiTum  of 
popular  enthusiasm  that  centred  upon  the  successful  gladia- 
tor, outweighed  all  the  dangers  of  the  profession.  A  com- 
plete recklessness  of  life  was  soon  engendered  both  in  the 
spectators  and  the  combatants.  Tlie  'lanijstae,'  or  purveyor? 
of  gladiatoi-s,  became  an  important  profession.  "Wandering 
bands  of  gladiators  traversed  Italy,  hiring  themselves  for  the 
pi'ovincial  amphitheatres.  The  influence  of  the  game?  gradu- 
ally pervaded  the  whole  texture  of  Roman  life.  They 
became  the  common-place  of  conversation.^  The  children 
imitated  them  in  their  play.*     The  philosophers  di-ew  from 

S"wnng  round  on  hinffes  and  formed  made    another    slight    restricticn 

an  amphitheatre,  (/jlx.  Jfai.  xxxAri.  (Tncit.  AnvoL  xiii.  31)  which  ap- 

24.)  pears  t«  hare  been  little  observed. 

'  Dion  Cassins,  llr.  2.     It  ap-  '  Martini   notices  (Ep.  iii.  59) 

pears,  however,  from   an  inscrip-  and  ridicules  a  spectacle  given  by 

tion,  that  10,000  gladiators  fought  a  shoemaker  at  Bologna,  and  by  a 

in  the  reign  and  by  the  command  fuller  at  Modena. 
of  Augustus.      Wallon,  Hist,    de  *  Epictptus,  E?whir.  sxsiii.  §  2-. 

'Enclamge,  tome„ii.  p.  1.3.3.  »  Arrian,  iii.  15. 

*  Sueton.    TU<er.  xxxiv.     Nero 
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theui  tlieir  metapliors  and  illustrations.  The  artists  jx}u_r- 
trayed  them  in  every  variety  of  ornament.'  The  vestal 
virgins  had  a  seat  of  honour  in  the  ai'ena."^  The  Colosseum, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  capable  of  containing  more  than 
80,000  spectatoi's,  eclipsed  every  other  monument  of  Imperial 
splendour,  and  is  even  now  at  once  the  most  imposing  and 
the  most  characteristic  relic  of  pagan  Rome. 

In  the  provinces  the  same  passion  v/as  displayed.  From 
Graul  to  Syria,  wherever  the  Koman  iniiiience  extended,  the 
spectacles  of  blood  were  introduced,  and  the  gigantic  remains 
of  amphitheatres  in  many  lands  still  attest  by  their  mined 
grandeui'  the  -scale  on  which  they  were  pui-sued.  In  tho 
reign  of  Tiberius,  more  than  20,000  pei-sons  are  said  to  have 
perished  by  the  fall  of  the  amphitheatre  at  the  subui-ban  town 
of  Fidenaj.^  Under  Nero,  the  Syracusans  obtained,  as  a 
special  favour,  an  exemption  fi'om  the  law  which  limited  the 
number  of  gladiators.^  Of  the  vast  train  of  piisoners  brought 
by  Titus  from  Judea,  a  large  proportion  were  destined  by  the 
conqueror  for  the  provincial  games.*  In  Syi'ia,  where  they 
were  introduced  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  they  at  first  pro- 
duced rather  terror  than  pleasure  ;  but'  the  effeminate  Syiians 
soon  learned  to  contemplate  them  Tvith  a  passionate  enjoy- 
ment,^ and  on  a  single  occasion  Agi-ippa  caused  1,400  men  to 
fight  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Beiytus.'^     Greece  alone  was  in 


'  See    thede    poiata     minutely  *  Sueton.  Tiberius,  il.    Tacitus, 

proved  in  FriedliBnder.  who  gives  a  graphic  description  of 
-  ^aet.  Aui/.   xliv.      This  was  "  the  disaster    {Aunal.   iv.    62-63), 

noticed    before    by   Cicero.      The  s;vys  .50,000  persona  were  killed  or 

Christian  poet  Prudentius  dwelt  on  wounded, 
this  aspict  of  the  games  in  some  *  T:icit.  Atmal.  xiii.  40. 

forcible  lines : —  *  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  9. 

'Virgo    n.odesta    juLet    converse  *S'je_ the  very  curious    picture 

pollice  runipi  ^"'^'^  ^'^  "'*s  ^''^«^°  (^^-  20)  of 

Ne  laleat  pars  ulla  animaj  vitalibus  ^^  growth  of  the  fascination. 


inus 
&kius  impresBO  dum  palpitat  ease 
secutor.' 


'  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  x'lx.  7. 
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son\e  degree  an  exception.  When  an  attempt  w;is  n^ade  to 
mtrodnce  the  spectacle  ijito  Athens,  the  cynic  philosopher 
Demonax  appealed  successfully  to  the  better  feelings  of  the 
people  by  exclaiming,  *  You  must  first  overthrow  the  altar  of 
Pity,' '  The  games  are  said  to  have  afterwards  penetrated  to 
Athens,  and  to  liave  been  suppressed  by  Apollonius  of 
Tyana ;  ^  but  with  the  exception  of  Corinth,  where  a  very 
lai'ge  foreign  population  existed,  Greece  never  appears  to 
liave  shared  the  general  enthusiasm.^ 

One  of  the  fii'st  consequences  of  this  taste  was  to  rendei 
the  people   absolutely  imfit  for  those  tranquil  and  refined 
amusements  which  usually  accompany  civilisation.     To  men 
,  who  were  accustomed  to  witness  the  fierce  vicissitiTdes  of 

(deadly  combat,  any  spectacle  that  did  not  elicit  the  strongest 
excitement  was  insipid.  The  only  amusements  that  at  all 
"■  rivalled  the  spectacles  of  the  amphitheatre  and  the  circus 
were  those  which  apjicaled  strongly  to  the  sensual  passions, 
such  as  the  games  of  Flora,  the  ])ostures  of  the  pantomimes, 
and  the  ballet.'*  Eoman  comedy,  indeed,  flourished  for  a 
short  period,  but  only  by  thro^ving  itself  into  the  same 
career.  The  pander  P.nd  the  courtesan  are  the  leading 
characters  of  Plautus,  and  the  more  modest  Terence  never 
attained  an  equal  popularity.  The  different  forms  of  vice 
have  a  continual  tendency  to  act  and  react  ui)on  one  another, 
find  the  intense  ci'aving  after  excitement  which  the  amphi- 
theatre must  necessarily  have   produced,  had  probably  no 


1 


'  Lucian,  Denwnax.  fop  ten  years,  in  consequence  of  a 

'  Philost.  Apoll.  iv.  22.  riot  that  broke  out  during  a  gladia- 

'  Friedlifinder,  tome  ii.  pp.  95-  tonal    show.     (Tacit.    Annal.   xir 

96.     There  are,   howorer,   several  17.)     After  the  defeat  of  Perseus, 

extant  Greek  inscriptions  relating  Paulus  Emilius  celebrated  a  show 

U)  gladiators,  and  proving  the  ex-  in  Macedonia.     (Livy,  xli.  20.) 
istence   of    the    shows   in   Greece.  *  These  are  fully  diseu.ssed   bj 

Pompeii,  wliich  was  a  Greek  colony,  Maguin   and  Friedlsender.     There 

had  a  viist  amphitheatre,  which  we  is  a  very  beautiful  description  of  a 

m;iy  still  admire  ;  and, under  Nero,  ballet,  representing  the  '.Judgment 

games  were  prohibited  at  Pompeii  of  Paris.'iuApuleius,  M?;(aOTor/5A.  x. 
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small  infltience   in  stimulatinj^  the  orgies  of  sonsunlitj  Vhicb 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius  describe. 

But  if  comedy  could  to  a  certain  extent  flourish  "with  the 
gladiatonal  games,  it  -was  not  so  vdth  tragedy.    It  is,  indeed, 
tnie  that  the  tragic  nctor  can  exhibit  displays  of  more  intense 
agony  and  of  a  gi'ander  heroi.sm  than  were  ever  "vritnessed  in 
the  arena.     His  mission  is  not  to  paint  nature  as  it  exists  in 
the  light  of  day,  but  nature  as  it  exists  in  the  heart  of  man. 
His  gestures,  his  tones,  liis  looks,  ai*e  such  as  would  never 
have  been  exhibited  by  the  person  he  represents,  but  they 
display  to  the  audience  the  full  intensity  of  the  emotions 
which  that  person  would  have  felt,  but  which  he  would,  have 
befjn  unable  adequately  to  reveal.     But  to  those  who  were 
habituated  to  the  intense  realism  of  the  amphitheatre,  the 
idealised  sufTering  of  the  stage  was  unimpi-essive.     All  the 
genius  of  a   Sid  dons  or  a  Ristori    would  fail   to  move  an 
audience  who  had  continually  seen  living  men  fall  bleeding 
and  mangled  at  theii-  feet.     One  of  the  first  fimctions  of  the 
stage  is  to  i-aise  to  the  highest  jwint  the  susceptibility  to 
disgust.     When  Horace  said  that  Medea  should  not  kill  her 
children  upon  the  stage,  he  cnuncLated  not  a  mere  arbitrary 
rule,  but  one  wliich  grows  necessai-ily  out  of  the  development 
of  the  drama.     It  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  a  refined 
and  cultivated  ta-ste  to  be  shocked  and  offended  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  bloodshed  ;  and  the  theatre,  which  somewhat  danger- 
ously dissociates  sentiment  from  action,  and  causes  men  to 
waste  their  compassion  on  ideal  sufTeiings,  is  at  least  a  barrier 
against   the   extreme   forms   of  cruelty  by  developing  this 
susceptibility  to  the  highest  degree.     The  gladiatorial  games, 
on  the  other  hand,  destroyed  all  3en.se  of  disgust,  and  there- 
fore all  refinement  of  ta-ste,  and  they  rendered  the  permanent 
triumph  of  the  drama  impossible.' 


e 


'  PftCTiriiiK  nnd  Acoins  woro  the  is  the  only  Roman  liistoriau  vrho 
founders  of  Itoman  tragedy.  Tho  pays  any  attontion  to  literary  liia- 
abndger,  Velleius  Patorculus,  who     tory,  boasts  that  the  latter  might 
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It  is  abvmdantly  evident,   both  from  history  aiiu  li-om. 
present   experience,   that  the  instinctive  shock,  or  natural 
feeling  of  disgust,  caused  by  the  sight  of  the  sufferings  of  men 
L3  not  generically  different  from  that  which  is  caused  by  the 
sight  of  the  suflerings  of  animals.     The  latter,  to  those  who 
are  not  accustomed  to  it,  is  intensely  painful.     The  former 
continually  becomes  by  use  a  matter  of  absolute  indiSbi'ence. 
If  the   repugnance  which  is  felt  in  the  one  case  appears 
greater  than  in  the  other,  it  is  not  on  account  of  any  innate 
sentiment  which  commands  us  to  reverence  our  species,  but 
simply  because  our  imagination  tinds  less  diiSculty  in  i-eali- 
sing  human  than  animal  siiffeiing,  and  also  because  education 
has  sti-engthened  oui*  feeLLugs  in  the  one  case  much  more  than 
in  the  other.     There  is,  however,  no  fact  more  cieai'Iy  estab- 
lished than  that  when  men  have  regarded  it  as  not  a  crime 
to  kill  some  class  of  their  fellow-men,  they  have  soon  leai-nt 
to  do  so  with  no  more  nfl,tural  compunction  or  hesitation 
than  they  would  exhibit  in  killing  a  wild  animal.     This  is 
the  normal  condition  of  savage  men.     Colonists  and  Itad 
Indians  even  now  often  shoot  each  other  with  precisely  the 
same  indiffei-ence  as  they  shoot  beasts 'of  prey,  and  the  whole 
history  of  wai-fare — especially  when  warfare  was  conducted 
on  more  savage  piinciples  than  at  present — is  an  illustration 
of  the  fact.     StajftKng,  therefore,  as  it  may  now  appear,  it  is 
in  no  degree  unnatural  that  iloman  spectatois  should  have 
contemplated  with  perfect  equanimity  the  slaughter  of  men. 
The  Spaniard,  who   is  brought  in  infiuacy  to  the  buli-riug, 
soon  leaa-ns  to  gaze  with  indifference  or  with  pleasure  upon 
sights  l)efore  which  the  unpi-actised  eye  of  the  stranger  quails 
with  horror,  and  the  same  process  would  be  equally  efficacious 
had  the  spectacle  been  the  sufferings  of  men. 

We  now  look  back  with  indignation  upon  this  indifTereuc*; 


rank    honourably   -with    the    beet     plus  rideatur  fuifise  bangriiiiis,' — 
Greek  tr;igediaiis.     He  adds, '  ut  in     Hist.  Rom.  ii.  0. 
Uiia  [the  Greeks]  lim*.  iu  hoc  preue 
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but  vet,  altlioiigh  it  may  be  liard  to  realise,  it  is  prolmbly 
true  that  tliere  is  scarcely  a  human  being  who  might  not  by 
cnstora  be  so  indurated  as  to  share  it.  Had  the  most  bene- 
volent person  lived  in  a  country  in  which  the  innocence  of 
th&se  games  "was  deemed  axiomatic,  had  he  been  taken  to 
tliem  in  his  voiy  childhood,  and  accustomed  to  associate  them 
with  his  earliest  dreams  of  romance,  and  had  he  then  been 
left  simply  to  the  play  of  the  emotions,  the  first  paroxysm  of 
horror  woxild  have  soon  subsided,  the  shrinking  repugnance 
that  followed  would  have  grown  weaker  and  weaker,  the 
feelinir  of  interest  would  have  been  aroused,  and  the  time 
wotxld  probably  come  in  which  it  would  reign  alone.  But 
even  this  aljsolute  indiiference  to  the  sight  of  human  suffering 
does  not  rcpresent  the  full  evil  resulting  from  the  gladiatorial 
game*?.  That  some  men  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  capable 
of  tiiking  a  real  and  Uvely  pleasure  in  the  simple  contem- 
plation of  suffeinng  as  suffering,  and  without  any  reference  to 
their  own  interests,  is  a  proposition  which  has  been  strenti- 
ously  denied  by  those  in  whose  eyes  vice  is  nothing  more 
than  a  displacement,  or  exaggeration,  of  lawful  self- regarding 
feelings,  and  othere,  who  have  admitted  the  reality  of  tlie 
phenomenon,  have  treated  it  as  a  very  rare  and  exceptional 
disease.'  That  it  is  so — at  least  in  its  extreme  forms — in  the 
present  condition  of  society,  may  reasonably  be  hoped,  though 
J  imagine  that  few  persons  who  have  watched  the  habits  of 
boys  woTild  question  that  to  take  pleasure  in  gi^-ing  at  least 
some  degree  of  pain  is  sufficiently  common,  and  though  it 
is  not  quite  certain  that  all  the  sports  of  adult  men  would  be 
entered  into  with  exactly  the  same  zest  if  their  victims  were 
not  sentient  V)eings.  But  in  every  societ}^  in  which  atrocious 
purashments  have  been   common,  this  side  of  human  nature 


'  TnTi<;,  e.f.,  Hob>»€s :  '  Alienre  qui?  sibi  placeat  in  maliF  alionis 
C'lIamitHtis  eontcmptuB  nominntur  sine  alio  fine,  vidctur  mihi  im- 
cnuielitap,  proceditque  a   proprifc     poNsibile.' — Leviafhnn,^TS  i.  c.  yi. 


*eci!ritatis  opinione.     Nam  vt  ali- 
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has  acquired  au  undoubted  prominence.  It  is  lelated  of 
Claudius  that  his  special  delight  at  the  gladiatoiial  shows 
was  in  watchins;  the  countenances  of  the  dying,  for  he  had 
learnt  to  take  an  artistic  pleasure  in  obsei-vuig  the  variations 
of  their  agony.'  When  the  gladiator  lay  prostrate  it  was 
uustomary  for  the  spectators  to  give  the  sign  with  their 
thumbs,  indicating  whether  they  desired  him  to  be  spared  or 
slaiu,  and  the  giver  of  the  show  reaped  most  popularity 
when,  in  the  latter  case,  he  permitted  no  consideration  of 
economy  to  make  him  hesitate  to  sanction  the  popular 
award.^ 

Besides  this,  the  mere  desire  for  novelty  impelled  the 
people  to  eveiy  excess  or  refinement  of  barbarity.'  The 
simple  combat  became  at  last  insipid,  and  every  variety  of 
atrocity  was  devised  to  stimulate  the  flagging  interest.  At 
one  time  a  bear  and  a  bull,  chained  together,  rolled  in  fierce 
contest  along  the  sand  ;  at  another,  criminals  dressed  in  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts  were  thrown  to  bulls,  which  were  mad- 
dened by  red-hot  ii-ons,  or  by  darts  tipped  with  burning 
pitch.  Four  hundred  bears  were  killed  on  a  single  day  under 
Caligula ;  three  hundred  on  another  day  under  Claudius. 
Under  Nero,  four  hundi-ed  tigers  fought  with  bulls  and  ele- 
phants; four  hundi-ed  beai-s  and  three  hundred  lions  were 
slaughtered  by  his  soldiers.  In  a  single  day,  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Colosseum  by  Titus,  five  thousand  animals  perished. 
Under  Trajan,  the  games  continued  for  one  hundi'ed  and 
twenty-three  successive  days.'*     Lions,  tigei-s,  elephants,  rhi- 

'  Sueton.  Claudius,  xxxiv.  little     book,    De    Spectaculis,    by 

,         ,T-..  ,1-  .   •  Martial — a  book  which  is  not  more 

n  yv.  \  ^'T""  ^  ^  .^  .  l'«'-''ible  from  the  atrocities  it  re- 
Quembbetocciduntpopulanter.-     ^^^^^  ^j^^^^  ^-^^^  ^^^  .^^^  ^^ 

Juvenal,  -ba^  m.  36-37.        _  ,^^,^6  of  all  feeling  of  repulsion  or 

'  Besides   the  many  incidental  compassion  it  everywhere  displays, 

notices  scattered  throuf^h  the  Ko-  *  Those  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 

man  historians,   and    through  the  examples  given   by   Magnin,    who 

writings  of  Seneca   Plutarch,  Juve-  has  collected  a  vast  array  of  au- 

aal,  and  Pliny,  we  have  a  curious  thorities  on  the  subject.     {Oriffivf.* 
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Qoceroses,  hippopotami,  gii-aflbs,  bulls,  stags,  even  crococlilcjs 
and  serpents,  were  employed  to  give  novelty  to  the  spectacle. 
Nor  was  any  form  of  human  suffering  wanting.  The  first 
Gordian,  when  edile,  gave  twelve  spectacles,  in  each  of  whicii 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  pair  of  gladiators 
appeared.'  Eight  hundred  pair  fought  at  the  triumph  of 
Aurelian.2  Ten  thousand  men  fought  dm-ing  the  games  of 
Trajan.'  Nero  illumined  his  gardens  during  the  night  by 
Christians  burning  in  their  pitchy  shirts.^  Under  Domitian, 
an  army  of  feeble  dwarfs  was  compelled  to  fight,*  and,  more 
than  once,  female  gladiators  de.^cended  to  perish  in  the  arena.* 
A  criminal  pei-sonating  a  fictitious  character  was  nailed  to  a 
cross,  and  there  torn  by  a  l)ear.'  Another,  representing 
Scasvola,  was  compelled  to  hold  liis  hand  in  a  real  flame.*  A 
third,  as  Hercules,  was  burnt  alive  upon  the  pile.^  So  intense 


du  Theatre,  pp.  445-453.)  M. 
Mongez  luis  devoted  an  interesting 
memoir  to  '  Lps  animaux  promenes 
ou  tues  dans  le  cirque.'  [Mem.  cU 
FAcad.  des  Inscrip.  ct  Belles-let/ ns, 
tome X.)  See.  too,  P'riodliEDdpr.  Pliny 
rarely  gives  an  account  of  any  wild 
animal -without  accompanying  it  by 
statistics  about  its  appearances  in 
the  arena.  The  first  instance  of  a 
wild  beast  hunt  in  the  amphitheatre 
is  said  to  bo  that  recorded  by  Livy 
(xxxix.  22),  which  took  place  about 
80  B.C. 

'  Gapitolinus,  Gordiani. 

*  Vopiscus,  Aurdian. 
■  Xiphilin,  lx\-iii.  15. 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  44. 

*  Xiphilin,  Ixvii.  8 ;  Statiiis, 
S'jlv.  i.  6. 

*  During  the  Republic,  a  rich 
man  ordcrfd  in  his  will  that 
some  women  he  had  purchased  for 
the  purpose  should  fight  in  tho 
funenil  games  to  his  memory,  but 
t.'ie  people  annulled  Iho  clause. 
(AthenaeuB,  iy.  .'59.)     Under  Nero 


and  Domiti.'in,  female  gladiators 
seem  to  hare  been  not  uncommon. 
See  Statius,  Sylv.  i.  6 ;  Suetou. 
Domitian,  iv. ;  Xiphilin,  Ixvii.  8. 
.Tuveoal  describes  tho  enthusiasm 
with  wliich  Roman  ladies  practised 
with  the  gladiatorial  weapons  (iSa<. 
vi.  248,  &c.),  and  Martial  {De 
Spectnc.  vi.)  mentions  the  combats 
of  women  with  wild  beasts.  One, 
lie  says,  killed  a  lion.  A  combat 
of  female  gladiators,  under  Sevems, 
created  some  tumult,  and  it  was 
decreed  that  they  should  no  longer 
be  pprmitted.  (Xiphilin,  Ixxv.  16.) 
See  Magnin.  pp.  434-435. 

'  Martial,  Be  Spectac.  vii. 

'  Ibid.  Ep.  viii.  30. 

»  TertuUian,  Ad  Nation,  i.  1 0 
One  of  the  most  ghastly  features 
of  the  games  was  the  comic  aspect 
they  sometimes  assumed.  This  vhs 
tne  case  in  the  combats  of  dwarfa 
There  were  also  combats  l)y  blind- 
folded men.  Petronius  (iSa/t/nVon, 
c.  xlv.)  has  given  us  a  horril>le  de- 
scription of  the  maimed  and  feeble 
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was  the  craving  for  tlood,  that  a  prince  was  less  unpopular  if 
he  neslected  the  distribution  of  corn  than  if  he  ne£;lected  the 
games ;  and  Nero  hlmseLf,  on  account  of  his  munificence  in 
this  respect,  was  probably  tlie  sovereign  who  was  most 
beloved  by  the  Roman  multitude.  Heliogabalus  and  Galerius 
are  reported,  when  dining,  to  have  regaled  themselves  with 
the  sight  of  criminals  torn  by  wild  beasts.  It  was  said  of  the 
latter  that  *  he  never  supped  without  human  blood.'  • 

It  is  well  for  us  to  look  steadily  on  such  facts  as  these. 
They  display  more  vividly  than  any  mere  philosophical  dis- 
(juisition  the  abyss  of  depravity  into  which  it  is  possible  for 
human  nature  to  sink.  They  furnish  us  with  striking  proofs 
of  the  reality  of  the  moral  progi-ess  we  have  attained,  and 
they  enable  us  in  some  degree  to  estimate  the  i-egenerating 
influence  that  Chi-istianity  has  exercised  in  the  world.  For 
the  destruction  of  the  gladiatorial  games  is  aU  its  work. 
Philosophers,  indeed,  might  deplore  them,  gentle  natures 
might  shi-ink  from  their  contagion,  but  to  the  multitude  they 
possessed  a  fascination  which  nothing  but  the  new  religion 
could  overcome. 

Nor  was  this  fascination  sui-piising,  for  no  pageant  has 
ever  combined  moie  powerful  elements  of  attraction.  The 
magnificent  cii-cus,  the  goi-geous  dresses  of  the  assembled 
Court,  the  contagion  of  a  passionate  enthusiasm  thrilling 
almost  visibly  through  the  mighty  throng,  the  breathless 
silence  of  expectation,  the  wild  cheei-s  bursting  simultaneously 
from  eighty  thousand  tongues,  and  echoing  to  the  fai-thest 
outskirts  of  the  city,  the  rapid  alternations  of  the  fray,  the 


men  who   were    sumetimes    com-  '  '  Nee   unquam    sine    humano 

peiled  to  fight.      People   affiict«d  cruore  coenabut.' — Lactan.  IJe  Mart. 

with  epilepsy  were  accustomed  to  Perscc.     Much  the   same  thing  iri 

drink   the  blood  of   the    wounded  told  of  the  Christian  emperor  Jiir- 

gladiators,  which  they  believed  to  tinian  II.,  who  lived  at  the  end  of 

be  a  sovereign  remedy.      (Pliny,  the   seventh   century.      (Sismondi, 

lE^t,    Nat.     ixviii-     2 ;      Tertul.  Hist,    de    la    Chute    de    l" Empire 

Afiol.'ii^)  Roniain,  tome  ii.  p.  So.) 
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deeds  of  splendid  courage  that  -vrere  manifested,  were  all  well 
fitted  to  entrance  the  imagination.  The  crimes  and  servitude 
of  the  gladiator  were  for  a  time  forgotten  in  the  blaze  of 
glory  that  surrounded  him.  Representing  to  the  highest 
degree  that  coui-age  which  the  Ilomans  deemed  the  first  of 
virtues,  the  cynosui*e  of  countless  eyes,  the  chief  object  of  con- 
versation in  the  metropolis  of  the  universe,  destined,  if 
victorious,  to  be  immortalised  in  the  mosaic  and  the  sculp- 
ture,' he  not  unfrequently  rose  to  heroic  grandeur.  The 
gladiator  Spartacus  for  three  years  defied  the  bravest  armies 
of  3Aome.  The  greatest  of  Roman  generals  had  chosen 
gladiators  for  his  body-guard.'  A  band  of  gladiators,  faithful 
even  to  death,  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  fallen  Antony, 
when  all  besides  had  deserted  him.^  Beautiful  eves,  trem- 
bling  with  passion,  looked  down  upon  the  fight,  and  the 
noblest  ladies  in  Rome,  evea  the  empress  hei-seLf,  had  been 
known  to  crave  the  -victor's  love.^  "We  read  of  gladiators 
lamenting  that  the  games  occurred  so  seldom,*  complaining 
bitterly  if  they  were  not  permitted  to  descend  into  the  arena,** 
scomuig  to  fight  except  with  the  most  powerful  antagonists, 
laughing  aloud  as  their  wounds  were  dressed,'  and  at  last^ 
when  prostrate  in  the  dust,  calmly  tui'uiug  their  throats  tc 
the  sword  of  the  conqueror.'  The  enthusiasm  that  gathered 
round  them  was  so  intense  that  special  laws  were  found 
necessary,  and  were  sometimes  insufficient  to  prevent  patri- 
cians  from    enlisting   in   their   ranks,'"  while   the  tranquil 


'  Winckelmann  says  the  statue  *  Faustina,  the  wife  of  Marcus 

called  '  The  Dying  Gladiator '  does  Aurelius,  was  especially  accused  of 

not   represent  a   pladiator.     At  a  this  weakness.     (Capitolinua,  Mar- 

later  period,    however,   statues   of  cus  Aurelius.) 

pladiators  vero  not  uncommon,  and  '  Soneca,  De  Provident  iv. 

Pliny  notices  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxv.  33)  •  Arrian's  Epictetus,  i.  29. 

paintings  of  them.    A  fine  specimen  *  Soneca,  i^»  fVowcfen^.  iii. 

of  mosaic  portraits  of  gladiators  is  '  Aulas  Gellius,  xii.  5. 

novi*  in  the  Latoran  Museum.  *  Cicero,  Tusc.  lib.  ii. 

^  Plutarch's  Life  of  Cesar,  '•  Some   Equites   fought  uudor 

•  Dion  Cassins,  li.  7.  Julius  CsDsar,  and  a  senator  namea 
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courage  with  which  they  never  failed  to  die  supplied  the 
philosopher  Vrith  his  most  striking  examples.'  The  seyere 
continence  that  was  requii-ed  bofore  the  combat,  contrasting 
vividly  with  the  licentiousness  of  Koman  life,  had  even 
invested  them  with  something  of  a  moral  dignity ;  and  it  is 
a  singularly  suggestive  fact  that  of  all  pagan  characters  the 
gladiator  was  selected  by  the  Fathers  as  the  closest  approxi- 
mation to  a  Christian  model. ^  St.  Augustine  tells  us  how 
one  of  his  friends,  being  drawn  to  the  spectacle,  endeavoured 
by  closing  his  eyes  to  guard  against  a  fascination  he  knew  to 
be  sinfid.  A  sudden  cry  caused  him  to  break  his  resolution, 
and  he  never  could  withdraw  his  gaze  again,* 

And  while  the  intluences  of  the  amphitheatre  gained  a 
complete  ascendancy  over  the  populace,  the  E,omau  was  not 
without  excuses  that  could  lull  his  moral  feelings  to  reposa 
The  games,  as  I  have  said,  were  originally  human  sacrifices — 
religious  rites  sacred  to  the  dead — and  it  was  argued  that  the 
death  of  the  gladiator  was  both  more  honourable  and  more 


Fulvius    Setinus    wished    to  fight,  Continent.      Juvenal   dwells  (Sat. 

but  Csesar  prevented  him.     (Suet.  viii.  197-210)  with  great  indigna- 

CiBsar,  xxxix. ;  Dion  Cassius,  xliii.  tioii  on  an  instance  of  a  patrician 

23.)     Nero,  according  to  Suetonius,  fighting, 

compelled  men  of  the  highest  rank  '  '  Quia  mediocris  gladiator  in- 
to fight.  Laws  prohibiting  patri-  gemuit.  quis  \-ultum  rautavit  un- 
cians  from  fighting  were  several  quam?' — Cie.  lusu.  Quasi.  Wh.  ii, 
times  made  and  violated.  (Fried-  '•'  E.g.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii. 
laender,  pp.  39-41.)  Commodus  is  There  is  a  well-known  passage  of 
said  to  have  been  himself  passion-  this  kind  in  YLovo/Ci!,  Ars  Poet.  4 Ir- 
ately fond  of  fighting  as  a  gladia-  415.  The  comparison  of  the  good 
tor.  Much,  however,  of  what  man  to  au  athlete  or  gladiatoi-. 
Lampridius  relates  on  this  poinf  is  whichSt.PauI  employed, occurs  also 
perfectly  incredible.  On  the  other  in  Seneca  andEpictotus,  from  which 
hand,  the  profession  of  the  gladia-  some  have  inferred  that  they  must 
tor  was  constantly  spoken  of  as  liuve  known  the  writings  of  the 
infamous;  but  this  oscillation  be-  Apostle.  M.Denis,  however,  has 
tween  extreme  admiration  and  con-  shown  {Idees  viorales  dans  PAn- 
tenipt  will  surprise  no  one  who  tiquite,  tome  ii.  p.  240)  that  the 
has  noticed  the  tone  continually  same  comparison  had  been  used, 
ad(  pted  about  prize-fighters  in  before  the  rise  of  Christianity,  by 
England,  and  about  the  members  Plato,  ^sehinos,  and  Cicero. 
of  Bome  other   professions  ou  the  '  Confab.  i\.  8. 
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merciful  ttum  that  of  the  pixssive  victim,  who,  in  the  Homeric 
aire,  waa  Siiciificed  at  the  tomb.  The  combauints  were  either 
professional  gladiators,  slaves,  criminaib,  or  military  captives. 
The  lot  of  the  tii-st  was  volimtaiy.  The  second  had  foi' 
a  long  time  been  regarded  as  almost  beneath  or  beyond  a 
freeman's  care ;  but  when  the  enlai-ging  cii-cie  of  sympathy 
had  made  the  Romans  regard  theu'  slaves  as  '  a  kind  of 
second  human  nature,' '  they  perceived  the  atrocity  of  expos- 
ing them  ia  the  games,  and  an  edict  of  the  emperor  forbade 
it.^  The  tliii'd  had  been  condemned  to  death,  and  as  the 
victorious  gladiator  was  at  least  sometimes  pardoned,^  a 
permission  to  fight  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  mercy.  The 
fate  of  the  fourth  could  not  strike  the  eju-ly  iloman  with  the 
hon-or  it  would  now  inspire,  for  tlie  right  of  the  conquerors 
to  massacre  theii-  prisoners  was  almost  universally  admitted.* 
But,  beyond  the  point  of  desii'ing  the  games  to  be  in  some 
degree  restricted,  extremely  few  of  the  moralists  of  the 
iloman  Empii'e  ever  advanced.  That  it  was  a  horrible  and 
demoralisiag  thing  to  make  the  spectacle  of  the  deaths,  even 
of  guilty  men,  a  form  of  popular  amusement,  was  a  position 
which  no  Iloman  school  had  attained,  and  which  was  only 
reached  by  a  very  few  individuals.  Cicero  observes,  '  that 
the  gladiatorial  spectacles  appeal*  to  some  cruel  and  irdiuman,' 
and,  he  adds,  '  I  know  not  whether  as  they  are  now  con- 
ducted it  is  not  so,  but  when  guilty  men  ai-e  compelled  to 
tight,  no  better  discipline  against  sutferiag  and  death  can  be 


'  •  [Sei'\n]  eisi  per  forturiam  in  One  clubS  were  condemned  only  to 

omnia  obnoxii,  tHmon  quaai  secuu-  fight,    and   pardoned  if   they  con- 

dum     hominum      geuui*     suut.' —  quered  ;  the  others  were  condemned 

Floras,  HtJ>t.  iii.  20.  to    fight  lill    death,  and  tliis   was 

'•' Macrinus,  however,  punished  considered  an  aggravation  of  capital 

fugitive  slaves  by  cornpulliug  them  puni&hinent. 

to   fight   as   gladiators.      (Gapito-  *  '  Ad  coueiliandum  plebis    fa- 

liuus,  Mac-riniin.)  vorem  effusa  largitio,   quuni  spec- 

'  Tacit.    Aanal.    xii,    oG.      Ac-  tuculis  iadulget,  supplicia  quondam 

iording  to   Friedlaeuder,    however,  hostiiim  artem   facit.' — FioruB,  iiL 

ther«>  were  two  classes  of  criminal.s.  12. 
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presented  to  the  eye.' '  Seneca,  it  is  ti-ue,  adopts  a  far  noblei 
language.  He  denounced  tlie  games  "witli  a  passionate 
eloquence.  He  refuted  indignantly  the  argument  derived 
from  the  guilt  of  the  combatants,  and  declared  tliat  under 
every  form  and  modification  these  amusements  were  bnitali- 
sing,  savage,  and  detestable.^  Plutarch  went  even  farther, 
and  condemned  the  combats  of  "wild  beasts  on  the  ground 
that  we  should  have  a  bond  of  sympathy  with  all  sentient 
beings,  and  that  the  sight  of  blood  and  of  sniFeiing  is  neces- 
sarily and  essentially  depraving.^  To  these  instances  we 
may  add  Petronius,  who  condemned  the  shows  in  his  poem 
on  the  civil  war ;  Junius  Mauricus,  who  refused  to  pennit 
the  inhabitants  of  Vienne  to  celebrate  them,  and  replied  to 
the  remonstrances  of  the  emperor,  '  Would  to  Heaven  it  were 
possible  to  abolish  such  spectacles,  even  at  Eome!'*  and, 
above  all,  Marcus  Aurelius,  who,  by  compelling  the  gladiators 
to  fight  with  blunted  swords,  rendered  them  for  a  time  com- 
paratively harmless.*  But  these,  wnith  the  Athenian  remon- 
strances I  have  already  noticed,  are  almost  the  only  instances 
now  remaining  of  pagan  protests  against  the  most  conspicuous 
as  well  as  the  most  atrocious  feature  of  the  age.  Juvenal, 
whose  unsparing  satire  has  traversed  the  whole  field  of 
Eoman  manners,  and  who  denounces  fiercely  all  cruelty  to 
slaves,  has  repeatedly  noticed  the  gladiatorial  shows,  but  on 
no  single  occasion  does  he  intimate  that  they  were  inconsistent 
with  humanity.  Of  all  the  great  historians  who  recorded 
them,  not  one  seems  to  have  been  conscious  that  he  was 
recording  a  barbarity,  not  one  appears  to  have  seen  in  them 


'  7\i.sc.  Quasi,  ii.  17.  ouce  carried  oiF  the  gladiators  to  a 

2  See  his  magnificent  letter  on  war  with  his  army,  much  to  the 

th 9  subject.     (.^.  vii.)  indignation  of  the  people.    (Capit.) 

»  In  his  two  treatises  Dc  Esu  He  has  himself  noticed  tho  extreme 

Carnium.  weariness   he    folt    at  the  pnblic 

*  Pliny.  Ep.  iv.  22.  amusements    he    was    obliged   to 

»  Xiphilin,  Ixxi.  29.  Capitolimis,  attend,     (yii.  3.) 
N    Aurelius.     The   emperor  also 
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any  greater  evils  than  un  mci-eaaing  tendency  to  pleasure  and 
the  excessiTe  multiplication  of  a  dangerous  class.  The 
Roman  sought  to  make  men  brave  and  fearless,  rather  than 
gentle  and  humane,  and  in  his  eyes  that  spectacle  was  to  be 
applauded  which  steeled  the  heart  against  the  fear  of  death, 
even  at  the  ssacrifioe  of  the  affections.  Titus  and  Trajan,  in 
whose  reigns,  probably,  the  greatest  ntimber  of  shows  were 
compressed  into  a  short  time,  wei-e  both  men  of  conspicuous 
clemency,  and  no  Eoman  seems  to  have  imagined  that  the 
fact  of  3,000  men  having  been  compelled  to  tight  under  the 
one,  and  10,000  under  the  other,  cast  the  faintest  shadow 
upon  their  charactei-s.  Suetonius  mentions,  as  an  instance  of 
the  amiability  of  Titus,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  jest  with 
the  people  during  the  combats  of  the  gladiators,'  and  Phny 
especially  eulogised  Trajan  because  he  did  not  patronise 
spectacles  that  enervate  the  chaiactei',  but  lather  those  which 
impel  men  'to  noble  wounds  and  to  the  contempt  of  death.' ^ 
The  same  writer,  who  was  himself  in  many  ways  conspicuous 
for  his  gentleness  and  charity,  having  warmly  commended  a 
friend  for  acceding  to  a  petition  of  the  people  of  Verona,  who 
desu-ed  a  spectacle,  adds  this  stai-tHng  sentence :  *  After  so 
genei"al  a  request,  to  have  refused  would  not  have  been 
firmness — it  would  have  been  cruelty.''  Even  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  fourth  centuiy,  the  prasfect  Sjmmachus,  who 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  estimable  pagans  of  his  age, 
collected  some  Saxon  prisoners  to  light  in  honoxu-  of  hia 
son.  They  stiangled  themselves  in  prison,  and  Symmachus 
lamented  the  misfortune  that  had  befallen  him  from  their 
'  impious  hands,'  but  endeavoured  to  calm  his  feelings  by 
recaUing  the  patience  of  Socrates  and  the  precepts  of  phi- 
losophy.* 

'  Sue.Uin.  Titus,  viii.  — Plinj,  Taneg.  xxxiii. 

-  '  Visum  est  HpeetJtculuni  inde  *  '  Praeterea     tanto      conecnsu 

non  enerve   nee   fluium,    nee  quod  rogabaris,  uc  negare  non  constans 

jinimos  virorum  molliret  ot  fraiige-  spd  aarum  videretur.' — Plia.  Epist^ 

ret.  Bed  quod  ad    pulchra  vulnera  vi,  o4. 
conleniptumqae  mortis  acceuderei .'  *  Symmach.  Epist.  ii.  46. 
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While,  however,  I  have  no  desire  to  disguise  or  palliate 
the  extreme  atrocity  of  this  aspect  of  Roman  life,  there  are 
cei'tain  very  natural  exaggerations,  against  which  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  guard.  Tliere  are  in  himian  natui-e,  and  more 
especially  in  the  exercise  of  the  benevolent  affections,  in- 
equalities, inconsistencies,  and  anomalies,  of  which  theorists 
do  not  always  take  account.  We  should  be  altogether  in 
error  if  we  supposed  that  a  man  who  took  ple^asure  in  a 
gladiatorial  combat  in  ancient  Rome  was  necessarily  as  in- 
hiunan  as  a  modern  would  be  who  took  pleasure  in  a  similar 
sjiectacle.  A  man  who  falls  but  a  little  below  the  standai-d 
of  his  own  merciful  age  is  often  in  reality  far  worse  than  a 
man  who  had  conformed  to  the  standard  of  a  much  more 
barbarous  age,  even  though  the  latter  will  do  some  things 
with  perfect  equanimity  from  which  the  other  would  recoil 
with  horror.  We  have  a  much  greater  ])ower  than  is  some- 
times supposed  of  localising  both  our  benevolent  and  malevo- 
lent feelings.  If  a  man  is  very  kind,  or  very  harsh  to  some 
particular  class,  this  is  usually,  and  on  the  whole  justly,  re- 
garded as  an  index  of  liis  general  disj^osition,  but  the 
inference  is  not  infallil^le,  and  it  may  easily  be  pushed  too 
far.  There  are  some  who  appear  to  expend  all  their  kindly 
feelings  on  a  single  class,  and  to  treat  with  2)erfect  indif 
ference  all  outside  it.  There  are  others  who  regard  a  certain 
class  as  quite  outside  the  ]:)ale  of  their  symj>athies,  while  in 
other  spheres  their  affections  prove  lively  and  constant. 
There  are  many  who  would  accede  without  the  faintest  re- 
luctance to  a  bai-barous  custom,  but  would  be  quite  incapable 
of  an  equally  barbarous  act  which  CTistom  had  not  conse- 
ci-ated.  Oirr  affections  are  so  capricious  in  their  natui-e  that 
it  is  continually  necessary  to  correct  by  detailed  exj>erienc€ 
the  most  plausible  deductions.  Thus,  for  exam})le,  it  is  a 
very  unquestionable  and  a  very  important  truth  that  cruelty 
to  animals  natxirally  indicates  and  piomotes  a  habit  of  mind 
winch  leads  to  cruelty  to  men ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
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an  atfectionate  and  merciful  Llisi)oaition  to  animals  commoniv 
implies  a  gentle  and  amiable  natiue.  Bat,  if  we  adopteu 
this  piinciple  as  an  infallible  criterion  of  humanity,  we  shouia 
soon  find  ourselves  at  fault.  To  the  somewhat  too  hackne^'ed 
anecdote  of  Domitian  gratifying  his  savage  propensities  by 
killing  flies,'  we  might  oppose  Spinoza,  one  of  the  purest, 
most  gentle,  most  benevolent  of  mankind,  of  whom  it  is  re- 
lated that  almost  the  only  amusement  of  his  life  was  putting 
flies  into  spiders'  webs,  and  watching  their-  struggles  and  their 
deaths.  2  It  has  been  observed  that  a  very  large  propoi-tion 
of  the  men  who  during  the  French  Kevolution  proved  them- 
selves most  absohitely  indifferent  to  human  suffering  were 
deeply  attached  to  animals.  Fournier  was  devoted  to  a 
squiri'el,  Couthon  to  a  spaniel,  Panis  to  two  gold  pheasants, 
Chaumette  to  an  aviaiy,  Marat  kept  doves.^  Bacon  has 
noticed  that  the  Turks,  who  are  a  cruel  people,  are  neverthe- 
less conspicuous  for  their  kindness  to  animals,  and  he  men- 
tions the  instance  of  a  Chiistian  boy  who  was  nearly  stoned 
to  death  for  gagging  a  long-billed  fowl.'*  In  Egypt  there  are 
hospitals  for  superannuated  cats,  and  the  most  loathsome 
insects  are  regarded  with  tenderness ;  but  human  life  is 
treated  as  if  it  were  of  no  account,  and  human  suffering 
scarcely  elicits  a  care.-^     The  same  contrast  appears  more  or 

'  Sueton.  DomiiiaH.  iii.  It  is  gnees  qu'il  fais.iit  battre  ensemble, 
very  curious  that  the  same  em-  ou  des  raouches  qu'il  jetait  dans  la 
peror,  about  the  same  time  (the  toile  d'araign^e,  et  regardait  en- 
beginning  of  his  reign),  had  such  a  suite  cotte  bataillo  avec  tant  de 
horror  of  bloodshed  that  he  resolved  plaisir  qu'il  6clatait  quplquefois  de 
to  prohibit  the  sacrifice  of  oxen,  rire.' — Colerus,  Vie  de  Spiiwza. 
(Suet.  Dom.  ix.)  *  This    is    noticed    by  George 

*  '  Pendant  qu'il  restaitaulogis,  Duval  in  a  curious  passage  of  his 

il  n'^tait  incommode   a  personne  ;  Souvenirs  de  la   Terreur,  quoted  by 

il  y  passait  la  meilleurH  partie  de  Lord  Lytton  ina  note  to  his  ZanwjJ. 

Bon  temps  tranquillement  dans  sa  *  Essay  on  Goodness. 

chambre.  ...  II     se    divertissait  *  This  contrast  has  been  noticed 

aussi  quelquefois  a  fumer  une  pipe  by  Archbishop  Whately  in  a  lecture 

de  tjibac ;  ou  bien  lorsqn'il  voulait  on    Eg^-pt.      See,    too,    I.«gendre. 

86  rei&cher  I'esprit  uu  peu  plus  Traitide  COp%nion,li:>mii  \\.^.Z1\. 
loDgtcuips,    il    chorchait  des  arai- 
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less  in  all  Eastern  nations.     On  the  other  hand,  travellera 
are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  in  Spain  an  intense  passion 
for  the  bull-figLt  is  quite  compatible  with  the  most  active 
benevolence  and  the  most  amiable  disposition.    Again,  to  pass 
to  another  sphere,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  conquerors, 
who  will  sacrifice  with  peiiect  callousness  great  masses  of 
men  to  their  ambition,  but  who,  in  their  dealings  with  iso- 
lated individuals,  are  distinguished  by  an  invariable  clemency. 
Anomalies  of  this  kind  continually  appear  in  the  Roman 
population.     The  very  men  who  looked  down  with  delight 
when  the  sand  of  the  arena  was  reddened  with  human  blood, 
made  the  theatre  ring  with  applause  when  Terence,  in  his 
famous  line,  proclaimed  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man. 
When  the  senate,  being  unable  to  discover  the  miu-derer  of  a 
patrician,  resolved  to  put  his  foiu*  hundred  slaves  to  death, 
the  people  rose  in  open  rebellion  a.gainst  the  sentence.'     A 
knight  named  Erixo,  who  in  the  days  of  Augustus  had  so 
scoiu'ged  hia  son  that  he  died  of  the  eflects,  was  nearly  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  indignant  population.*     The  elder  Cato  de- 
prived a  senator  of  his  rank,  because  he  had  fixed  an  execu- 
tion  at   such    an  honr   that   his   misti-ess  coidd   enjoy  the 
spectacle.^     Even   in  the   amphitheatre   there  were  certain 
traces  of  a  milder  spirit.     Dvusus,  the  people   complained, 
took  too  visible  a  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  blood ;  "*  Caligula 
was  too  cuiious  in  watclung  death  ;  ^  Cai-acalla,  when  a  boy, 
won  enthusiastic  plaudits  by  shedding  teai's  at  the  execution 
of  criminals.*     Among  the  most  popular  spectacles  at  Rome 
was  rope-dancing,  and  then,  as  now,  the  cord  being  stretched 
at  a  great  height  above  the  ground,  the  apparent,  and  indeed 


•  Tacit.  Annnl.  xiv.  45.  a  rather  difiPerent  version  of  this 

'  Sonec.  De  Clemen,  i.  14.  story. 

'  Val.  Max.  ii.  9.     This  writer  ■•  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  76. 

speaks  of  '  the  eyes  of  a  mistress  *  Sueton.  Calig.  xi. 

delighting  in  human  blood'  with  as  *  Spartian.    Carac'aUa.    Tertnl- 

much  horror  as  if  the  gladiatorial  lian  mentions  that  his  mu*8e  was  a 

games  were  unknown.     Livy  gives  Christian. 
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real,  danger  added  an  evil  zest  to  the  pei-formances.  In  thi 
reign  of  Marcus  Aureliiis  an  accident  had  occnrred,  and  the 
emperor,  with  his  usual  sensitive  humanity,  ordered  that  no 
rope-dancer  should  perform  without  a  net  or  a  mattress  being 
spread  out  below.  It  is  a  singularly  cuiious  fact  that  this 
precaution,  which  no  Christian  nation  has  adopted,  continued 
in  force  during  more  than  a  century  of  the  worst  period  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  when  the  blood  of  captives  was  poured 
out  like  water  in  the  Colosseum.'  The  standard  of  humanity 
was  very  low,  but  the  sentiment  was  still  manifest,  though 
its  displays  were  CixpriciouB  and  inconsistent. 

The  sketch  I  have  now  di-awn  will,  I  think,  be  sufficient 
to  display  the  broad  iihasm  that  existed  between  the  Horn  an 
moralists  and  the  Roman  people.  On  the  one  hand  we  find 
a  system  <5f  ethics,  of  which  when  we  consider  the  range  and 
beauty  of  its  precepts,  the  sublimity  of  the  motives  to  which 
it  appealed,  and  its  perfect  fi'eedom  fi-om  superstitious  ele- 
ments, it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  though  it  may  have 
been  equalled,  it  has  never  been  smpassed.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  a  society  almost  absolutely  destitute  of  moral- 
ising institutions,  occupations,  or  beliefs,  existing  under  an 
economical  and  political  system  which  inevitably  led  to 
general  depravity,  and  passionately  addicted  to  the  most 
brutaKsiug  amusements.  The  moral  code,  while  it  expanded 
in  theoretical  catholicity,  had  contracted  in  practical  appli- 
cation. The  early  Romans  had  a  very  narrow  and  imperfect 
standai'd  of  duty,  but  their  patriotism,  their  militai-y  system, 
and  their  enforced  simjilicity  of  life  had  made  that  standard 
essentially  popular.  The  later  Romans  had  attained  a  very 
high  and  spiritual  conception  of  duty,  but  the  philosopher 

'  Capitolinus,  Marcus  Aurelius.  Home,  but   St.    Clirysostom   in«fl- 

Capitolinus,  who  wrote  under  Die-  tions  that  in  bis  time  it  had  be«ri 

cletian,  says  thnt  in  his  time  the  aboliehnd    in    the    East.  —  Jortiu's 

custom  of   spreading  a  net  under  Bemarks  on  Eccleaiastioal-  HisiM'tf, 

\bc.  ropo-dancer  still  continued.     I  ii.  71  (ed.  1846). 
do   not  knov  ■when   it  ceased   at 
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with  his  group  of  disciples,  or  the  writer  witli  his  few  leaders, 
had  scarcely  any  point  of  contact  with  the  people.  The 
great  pi-actical  problem  of  the  ancient  philosophers  was  how 
they  could  act  upon  the  masses.  Simply  to  tell  men  what 
is  vii'tue,  and  to  extol  its  beauty,  is  insufficient  Something 
more  must  be  done  if  the  characters  of  nations  are  to  be 
moulded  and  inveterate  vices  eradicated. 

This  problem  the  Roman  Stoics  were  incapable  of  meeting, 
but  they  did  what  lay  in  their  power,  and  their  efforts, 
though  altogether  inadequate  to  the  disease,  were  by  no  means 
contemptible.  In  the  first  place  they  raised  up  many  great 
and  good  rulers  who  exeiled  all  the  influence  of  their  position 
in  the  cause  of  vii-tue.  In  most  cases  these  refox-ms  were 
abolished  on  the  accession  of  the  first  bad  emperor,  but  there 
were  at  least  some  that  remained.  It  has  been  observed 
that  the  hixuiy  of  the  table,  which  had  acquii'ed  the  most  ex- 
travagant proportions  during  the  period  that  elapsed  between 
the  battle  of  Actium  and  the  reign  of  Galba,  began  from  this 
period  to  decline,  and  the  change  is  chiefly  attributed  to 
Vespasian,  who  had  in  a  measure  reformed  the  Roman  aris- 
tocracy by  the  introduction  of  many  provincials,  and  who 
made  his  court  an  example  of  the  strictest  frugality.^  The 
period  from  the  accession  of  Nerva  to  the  death  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  comprising  no  less  than  eighty-foiu'  years,  exhibits 
a  uiiiformity  of  good  government  which  no  other  despotic 
monarchy  has  equalled.  Each  of  the  five  emperors  who  then 
reigned  deserves  to  be  placed  among  the  best  rulers  who  have 
e-ver  lived.  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  whose  pei*sonal  characters 
were  most  defective,  were  men  of  gi-eat  and  conspicuous 
genius.  Antoninus  and  Marcus  Aiu-elius,  though  less  dis- 
tinguished as  politicians,  were  among  the  most  perfectly 
virtuous  man  who  have  ever  sat  on  a  throne.  During  , 
hvty  years  of  this  period,  peifect,  unbroken  jieace  i-eigned       ' 

'  Tacit.  A7in.  iii.  65. 
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over  the  entire  civilised  globe.  The  baa'barian  cncroacii- 
menta  had  not  yet  begun.  The  distinct  nationalities  that 
composed  the  Empire,  gratified  by  perfect  municipal  and  by 
p«i-fect  intellectual  freedom,  had  lost  all  care  for  political 
liberty,  and  little  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  soldiers 
guarded  a  territory  which  is  now  protected  by  much  more 
than  thi'ee  millions.' 

In  creating  this  condition  of  affairs,  Stoicism,  as  the  chief 
moral  agent  of  the  Empire,  had  a  considerable  though  not  a 
preponderating  influence.  In  other  ways  its  influence  was 
more  evident  and  exclusive.  It  was  a  fundamental  maxim 
of  the  sect,  '  that  the  sage  should  take  pai-t  in  public  life,''^ 
and  it  was  therefore  impossible  that  Stoicism  should  flomish 
^v^thout  producing  a  resuscitation  of  patriotism.  The  same 
moral  impulse  which  transformed  the  Neoplatonist  into  a 
di-eaming  mystic  and  the  Catholic  into  a  useless  hermit, 
impelled  the  Stoic  to  the  foremost  post  of  danger  in  the 
service  of  his  covmtry.  While  landmark  after  landmark  of 
Roman  virtue  was  submerged,  while  luxury  and  scepticism 
and  foreign  habits  and  foreign  creeds  were  corroding  the 
whole  framework  of  the  national  life,  amid  the  last  pa- 
roxysms of  expiiing  liberty,  amid  the  hideous  carnival  of 
vice  that  soon  followed  upon  its  fall,  the  Stoic  remained  un- 
changed, the  representative  and  the  sustainer  of  the  past. 
A  party  which  had  acquired  the  noble  title  of  the  Party  of 
Virtue,  guided  by  such  men  as  Cato  or  Thrasea  or  Helvidius 
Dr  Burrhus,  upheld  the  banner  of  Roman  virtue  and  Roman 
liberty  in  the  darkest  hours  of  de3])otism  and  of  apostasy. 
Like  all  men  who  carry  an  intense  religious  fervour  into 
politics,  they  were  often  narrow-minded  and  intolerant,  l)lind 
to  the  inevitable  changes  of  society,  incapable  of  comjiromise, 
tiu-bulent  and  iuopportune  in  their  demands,'  but  they  more 

•  Champagny,     Le4     Antonina,  *  Thus      Tigellinus     spoke     of 

t/ome  ii.  pp.  179-200.  '  Stoicorumarrogantiasecfaquoquae 

^  voKiTfvfcrOaiToy  c64>ov. — Diog  turbidos  et  negotiorum  appctonies 

Ln8rt.  Zeno.  facial.' — Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  .07.     'J'ho 
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than  redeemed  their  errors  by  their  noble  consuancy  and 
courage.  The  avistere  purity  of  their  lives,  and  the  heroic 
gi-andeur  of  their  deaths,  kept  alive  the  tradition  of  Roman 
liberty  even  under  a  Nero  or  a  Domitian.  While  such  men 
existed  it  was  felt  that  aU  was  not  lost.  There  was  still  a 
rallying  point  of  freedom,  a  seed  of  virtue  that  might  germi- 
nate anew,  a  living  protest  against  the  despotism  and  the 
corruption  of  the  Empire. 

A  third  and  still  more  important  service  which  Stoici-sm 
rendered  to  popular  moi'als  was  in  the  formation  of  Kom&n 
jurisprudence.'  Of  all  the  many  forms  of  intellectual  exer- 
tion in  which  Greece  and  Rome  struggled  for  the  mastery 
this  is  perhaps  the  only  one  in  which  the  superiority  of  the 
latter  is  indisputable.  '  To  rule  the  nations '  was  justly  pro- 
nounced by  the  Roman  poet  the  supreme  glory  of  his 
countrymen,  and  their  administrative  genius  is  even  now  un- 
rivalled in  history.  A  deep  reverence  for  law  was  long  one 
of  their  chief  moi-al  characteristics,  and  in  order  that  it 
might  be  inculcated  from  the  earliest  years  it  was  a  part  of 
the   Roman  system  of  education  to  obUge  the  children  to 


accusation  does  not  appear  to  have  hand,  Seneca  is  justly  accused  of 

been  quite  untrue,  for  Vespasian,  condescending    too    much   to    the 

who  was  a  very  moderate  emperor,  vices  of  Nero  in  his  efforts  to  miti- 

thought    it    necessary    to    banish  gate  their  effects, 
nearly  all   the  philosophers  from  •  The  influence  of  Stoicism  on 

Rome  on  account  of  their  factious-  Roman   law  has   been   often  exa- 

ness.    Sometimes  the  Stoics  showed  mined.    See,  especially,  Degerando, 

their    independence    by   a    rather  Hist,  de  la  Fhilosophie  (2nd    ed.), 

gratuitous   insolence.     Dion   Cas-  tome  iii.  pp.  202-;i04  ;  Laferri^ro, 

sins  relates  that,  when   Nero  was  De  V Influence  du  Sto'icisTne  sur  les 

thinking  of  writing  a  poem  in  400  JurisconsuUes      romains;      Denis, 

books,  he  asked  the  advice  of  the  Thiorics    et     Idees    morales    dang 

Stoic    Cornutus,    who    said,   that  rAntiquitS,  tome  ii.  pp.  187-217 ; 

no  one  would  read  so  long  a  work.  Tro'plongyLifluenceduChristmnisme 

'  But,'   answered   Nero,   '  your   fii-  sur   le  Droit  civil   des   Ro-ynains : 

vouriteChrysippus  wrote  .still  more  Merivale,  Conversion  of  the  Ro?nan 

numerous  books.'     'True,' rejoined  Empire^lea.iv.;  and  the greixt -work 

Cornutus,  'but  then  they  were  of  of  Gravina,  Da  Ortu  et  Progressv 

use  to  humanity.'     On   the  other  Juris  civilis. 
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repfwit  by  rote  the  code  of  the  decemvirs.'  The  laws  of  the 
Jfepublic,  however,  being  an  expression  of  the  contracteo, 
local,  military,  and  sacerdotal  spiiit  that  dominated  among 
the  people,  were  necessarily  unfit  for  the  political  and  intel- 
lectual expansion  of  the  Empiie,  and  the  process  of  renova- 
tion which  was  begun  under  Augustus  by  the  Stoic  Labeo,' 
was  continued  with  great  zeal  under  Hadiian  and  Alexander 
Severus,  and  issued  in  the  famous  compilations  of  Theodosius 
and  Justinian.  In  this  movement  we  have  to  observe  two 
parts.  There  were  certain  general  rules  of  guidance  laid 
down  by  the  great  Roman  lawyers  which  constituted  what 
may  be  called  the  ideal  of  the  jurisconsults — the  ends  to 
which  their  special  enactments  tended — the  principles  of 
equity  to  guide  the  judge  when  the  law  was  silent  or  am- 
biguous. There  were  also  definite  enactments  to  meet  specific 
cases.  The  first  part  was  simply  bonowed  from  the  Stoics, 
whose  doctrines  and  method  thus  passed  from  the  narrow 
circle  of  a  philosophical  academy  and  became  the  avowed 
moral  beacons  of  the  civilised  globe.  The  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  Stoicism  and  early  Roman  thought  was  that 
the  former  maintained  the  existence  of  a  bond  of  unity 
among  mankind  which  transcended  or  annihilated  all  class 
or  national  limitations.  The  essential  chai-acteristic  of  the 
Stoical  method  was  the  assertion  of  the  existence  of  a  certain 
law  of  nature  to  which  it  was  the  end  of  philosophy  to  con- 
form. These  tenets  wei-e  laid  down  in  the  most  unqualified 
language  by  the  Roman  lawyers.  '  As  far  as  natural  law  is 
concerned,'  said  Ulpian,  'all  men  are  equal.'*'  '  Natm-e,' 
said  Paul,  '  has  established  among  us  a  cei-tain  relationship.'  * 
*  By  natural  law,'  Ulpian  declared,  '  all  men  aie  bom  fi-ee.'* 


'  Cic.  De  Legib.  ii.  4,  23.  the  law — the  second  for  the  lati- 

*  There  were  two  rival  schools,  tude  of  interpretation  it  admitted, 

that  of  Labeo  and  that  of  Capito.  '  Dig.  lib.  i.  tit.  17-32. 

The  first  was  remarkable   for   its  *  Ibid.  1.  tit.  1-3. 

strict   adherence  to  the   letter  of  '  Ibid,  i.  tit.  1-4. 
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'  Slavery '  was  defined  by  Florentirms  as  '  a  custom  or  the 
law  of  nations,  by  whicb  one  man,  conti-avy  to  the  law  ot 
nature,  is  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  another.* '  In  accord- 
ance with  these  principles  it  became  a  maxim  among  the 
Koman  lawyers  that  in  every  doubtful  case  where  the  alter- 
native of  slavery  or  freedom  was  at  issue,  the  decision  of  the 
judge  should  be  towai'ds  the  latter.'* 

The  Roman  legislation  was  in  a  twofold  manner  the  child 
of  philosophy.  It  was  in  the  fii-st  place  itself  formed  upon 
the  philosophical  model,  for,  instead  of  being  a  mere  empirical 
system  adjusted  to  the  existing  requii'ements  of  society,  it 
laid  down  abstract  principles  of  right  to  which  it  endeavoured 
to  conform ;  ^  and,  in  the  next  place,  these  principles  were 
boiTowed  dii'ectly  from  Stoicism.  The  prominence  the  sect 
had  acquii'ed  among  Roman  moralists,  its  active  intei-vention 
in  public  affairs,  and  also  the  precision  and  brevity  of  ita 
phraseology,  had  recommended  it  to  the  lawyer's,'*  and  th« 

'  Big.  lib.  i.  tit.  4-5.  logy  of  the  Stoics  -with  that  of  the 

^  Laferri^re,  p.    32.       Wallon,  Peripatetics,  maintaining  that  the 

Hist,  de  VEsdavage  dans  VAntiquiti,  precision   of    the    former  is   well 

tome   iii.  pp.  71-80.     M.  Wallon  adapted  to  legal   discussions,  and 

gives   many   curious   instances   of  the   redundancy   of  the   latter  to 

legal  decisions  on  this  point.  oratory.     '  Omnes  fere  Stoici  pru- 

^  To  prove  that  this  is  the  cor-  dentissimi  in  disserondo  sint  et  id 

rect   conception   of   law   was   the  arte  faciant,  sintque  architecti  pene 

main  object  of  Cicero's  treatise  Be  vorborum  ;    iidem    traducti    a   dis- 

Lcgihus.     Ulpian  defined  jiu'ispru-  putando   ad   dicendum,  inopes  re- 

dence   as    '  divinarum    atque    hu-  periantur :  unum  excipio  Catonem. 

manarum  rerum  notitia,justiatque  ....  Peripateticonim    institutis 

injusti   scientia.' — Big.  lib.  i.  tit.  commodius  fingeretur  oi-atio  .... 

1-10.     So  Paul  'Id  quod  semper  nam    ut   Stoicorum    astrictior    est 

tequum  ac  bonum  est  jus  dicitur  oratio,     aliquantoque     contractior 

ut  est  JUS   natnrale.' — Dig.  lib.  i.  quam  aures  populi  requimnt :  sic 

tit.  1 -II.    And  Gains,  '  Quod  vero  illorum    liberior    et    latior   quam 

naturalis   ratio    inter    omnes  ho-  patitur   consuetxido  judiciorum   et 

mines   constituit  .  .  .  vocatur  jus  fori.' — Be    Claris    Oratoribus.      A 

gentium.' — Z)(^. lib.i.  tit.  1-9.   The  very  judicious  historian  of  philo- 

Stoics  had  defined  true  wisdom  as  sophy    observes :    '  En    g^n6ral    a 

'rerura  divinarum  atque  humana-  Rome  le   petit   nombre    d'hommes 

rum  scientia.' — Cic.  Be  Offic.  i.  43.  livr^s  a  la  meditation  et  a  I'enthou- 

*  Cicero  compares  the  phraseo-  siasme    pr^f^rferent   Pythagore    et 
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unioij  then  effected  between  the  legal  and  philosophical  spirit 
ia  felt  to  the  present  day.  To  the  Stoics  and  the  Roman 
lawyei-s  is  mainly  due  the  clear  recognition  of  the  existence 
of  a  law  of  natiu'e  above  and  beyond  all  human  enactments 
which  has  been  the  basis  of  the  best  moral  and  of  the  most 
influential  though  most  chimerical  political  speculation  of 
latei"  ages,  and  the  renewed  study  of  Ex)man  law  was  an  im- 
poiiant  element  in  the  revival  that  preceded  the  Refonna- 
tion. 

It  is  not  necessaiy  for  my  present  purjiose  to  follow  into 
very  minute  detail  the  application  of  these  piinciples  to  prac- 
tical legislation.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  there  were  few 
depai-tments  into  which  the  catholic  and  humane  piinciples 
of  Stoicism  were  not  iu  some  degree  cairied.  In  the  political 
wrorld,  as  we  have  akeady  seen,  the  right  of  Roman  citizen- 
ahi]),  with  the  protection  and  the  legal  privileges  attached  to 
it,  from  being  the  monopoly  of  a  small  class,  was  gi"adually 
but  very  Avidely  diffused.  In  the  domestic  sphere,  the  power 
which  the  old  laws  had  given  to  the  father  of  the  family, 
though  not  destroyed,  was  gi-eatly  abridged,  and  an  impoi-tant 
innovation,  which  is  well  woi-thy  of  a  brief  notice,  was  thus 
introduced  into  the  social  system  of  the  Empii-e. 

It  ia  probable  that  in  the  chronology  of  morals,  domestic 
m-tue  takes  the  precedence  of  all  othei-s ;  but  in  its  eai'liest 
phase  it  consists  of  a  single  ai*ticle — the  duty  of  absolute  sial> 
mission  to  the  head  of  the  household.  It  Ls  only  at  a  later 
period,  and  when  the  affections  have  been  in  some  degi-ee 
evoked,  that  the  reciprocity  of  duty  is  felt,  and  the  whole 
tendency  of  civilisation  is  to  diminish  the  disparity  between 
the  different  membera  of  the  family.  The  process  by  wldch 
the  wife  fi-om  a  simple  slave  becomes  the  companion  and 


Platon  ;  les  hommes  du  mondo  et.  k  la  nouvelle  Acaddraie ;  les  juria- 

ceux   qui    cultivaieut   les    sciences  consultes     au     Portique.'  —  l)ego- 

naturelles  s'aitach^rent  a  Epicure;  rando,  Ili^t.  de  la  PhiloK.  tome  iii- 

IcBorateurB  et  les  homniea  d'Etat  p.  196. 
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equal  of  her  husband,  I  shall  endeavour  to  ti*ace  in  a  future 
chapter.  The  i-elations  of  the  father  to  his  children  ai"e  pro- 
foundly modified  by  the  new  position  the  affections  assume 
in  education,  which  in  a  inide  nation  rests  chiefly  upon 
authoiity,  but  in  a  civiHsed  community  upon  sympathy.  In 
Rome  the  absolute  authority  of  the  head  of  the  family  was 
the  centre  and  archetyjje  of  that  whole  system  of  discipline 
and  subordination  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  legislator  tc 
sustain.  Filial  reverence  was  enforced  as  the  fii-st  of  duties. 
It  is  the  one  vii-tue  which  Vii-gil  attributed  in  any  remark- 
able degi-ee  to  the  founder  of  the  luce.  The  marks  of  external 
i"espect  paid  to  old  men  were  scarcely  less  than  in  Sparta.' 
It  was  the  boast  of  the  lawyei-s  that  ia  no  other  nation  had 
the  parent  so  gi-eat  an  authority  over  his  childi'en.'^  The 
child  was  indeed  the  absolute  slave  of  his  father,  who  had 
a  light  at  any  time  to  take  away  his  life  and  dispose  of 
his  entii-e  property.  He  could  look  to  no  time  during  the 
life  of  his  father  in  which  ho  would  be  freed  fi'om  the 
thraldom.  The  man  of  fifty,  the  consul,  the  general,  or  the 
tiibune,  was  in  this  i-espect  in  the  same  position  as  the  infant, 
and  might  at  any  moment  l^e  deprived  of  all  the  earnings  of 
his  labour",  driven  to  the  most  menial  employments,  or  even 
put  to  death,  by  the  paternal  command.' 

There  can,  I  think,  be  little  question  that  this  law,  at 
least  in  the  latter  period  of  its  existence,  defeated  its  own 

'  See  a  very  remarkable  passage  him  a  second,  and,  if  manumission 

in  AuItis  GeWiua,  Nod.  ii.  15.  again  ensued,  a  third  time.     It  was 

*  'Fere  enim  nulli  alii  sunt  ho-  only  on  the  third  sale  that  he  passed 

mines  qui  talem  in  filios  suos  habe-  fi;r  ever  out  of  the  parental  control, 

ant  potestatem  qualem  nos  habe-  A  more  merciful   law,  attributed 

mus.' — Gaius,  to  Numa,  provided  that  when  the 

'  A  full  statement  of  these  laws  son  married  (if  that  marriage  was 
is  given  by  Dion.  Halicarn.  ii.  4.  with  the  consent  of  the  father), 
It  was  provided  that  if  a  father  the  father  lost  the  power  of  sell- 
sold  his  son  and  if  the  son  was  ing  him.  In  no  other  way,  how- 
ifterwards  enfranchised  by  the  ever,  was  his  authority  even  then 
porchaser,  he  became  again  the  abridged, 
•lave  of  his  father,  who  might  sell 
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object.  Theie  ai-e  few  eiToi-s  of  education  to  which  more 
luiiiappy  homes  may  be  traced  than  this — that  parents  have 
sought  to  command  the  obedience,  befoi-e  they  have  sought 
to  win  the  confidence,  of  their  children,  Tbis  was  the  path 
which  the  Roman  legislator  indicated  to  the  paa-ent,  and  its 
natui*al  consequence  was  to  chill  the  sympathies  and  ai-ouse 
the  i-esentment  of  the  young.  Of  all  the  forms  of  virtue 
filial  affection  is  perhaps  that  which  appeal^  most  rarely  in 
Roman  histoiy.  In  the  plays  of  Plautus  it  is  treated  much 
as  conjugal  fidelity  was  ti-eated  in  England  by  the  playwriters 
of  the  Restoration.  An  historian  of  the  reign  of  Tiberiiw 
has  i-emai-ked  that  the  civil  wars  were  equally  remarkable 
for  the  many  examples  they  supplied  of  the  devotion  of  wives 
to  then-  husbands,  of  the  devotion  of  slaves  to  theii'  mastei*s, 
and  of  the  treachery  or  indifference  of  sons  to  theii*  fathers.' 

The  reforms  that  were  effected  during  the  pagan  empire 
did  not  reconstruct  the  family,  but  they  at  least  greatly  miti- 
gated its  despotism.  The  profound  change  of  feeHng  that 
had  taken  place  on  the  subject  is  shown  by  the  contrast 
between  the  respectful,  though  somewhat  shrinking,  acquies- 
cence, with  which  the  ancient  Romans  regarded  pai-ents  who 
had  put  theu"  children  to  death, ^  and  the  indignation  excited 
under  Augustus  by  the  act  of  Eiixo.  Hadrian,  appai'ently 
by  a  stretch  of  despotic  power,  banished  a  man  who  had 
assassinated   his   son.^      Infanticide  was  forbidden,  though 

■  Vellejus  Paterciilus,  ii.  67.    A.  veteres    Komanos,'   in    his    works 

great  increase  of  parricide  was  no-  (Cologne,  1761)- 

ticed   during   the   Empire  (Senec.  "  This  proceeding  of  Hadrian, 

De    Clem.   i.  23).     At   first,  it   is  which   is   related   by    the   lawyer 

Baid,  there  wiis  no  law  agJiinst  par-  Marcian,  is  doubly  remarkable,  be- 

ricide,  for  the  crime  whs  believed  cause  the  father  had  surprised  his 

to  be  too  atrocious  to  be  possible.  son  in  adultei-y  with  his  stepmother. 

*  Numerous   instances  of  these  Now  a  Roman  had  originally  not 

executions  are   collected  by  Liry,  only  absolute   authority  over   the 

Val.  Maximus,  &c. ;  their  history  life  of  his  son,  but  also  the  right 

ifl  fully   given    by   Cornelius   van  of  killing  any  one  whom  he  fouml 

Bynkershoek,  'De  Jure  occidendi,  committing  adultery  with  his  wife, 

vendendi,  et  exponeudi  liberos  apud  Yet    Mercian  praises  the  severity 
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not  seriously  repressed,  but  the  right  of  putting  to  death  aii 
adult  child  had  long  been  obsolete,  when  Alexander  Seveiiis 
formally  withdrew  it  from  the  father.  The  propei-ty  of  chil- 
di-en  was  also  in  some  slight  degi-ee  protected.  A  few 
instances  are  recorded  of  wills  that  were  annulled  because 
they  had  disinherited  legitimate  sons,'  and  Hadrian,  follow- 
ing a  policy  that  had  been  feebly  initiated  by  his  two 
predecassoi-s,  gave  the  son  an  absolute  possession  of  whatever 
he  might  gain  in  the  military  seiwice.  Diocletian  rendered 
the  sale  of  children  by  the  fathera,  in  all  cases,  illegal.* 

In  the  field  of  slavery  the  legislative  i-efonns  were  more 
important.  This  institution,  indeed,  is  one  that  meets  us  at 
cveiy  turn  of  the  moral  history  of  Rome,  and  on  two  separate 
occasions  in  the  present  chapter  I  have  ah-eady  had  occasion 
to  notice  it.  I  have  shown  that  the  great  prominence  of  the 
slave  element  in  Roman  life  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
enlai-gement  of  sympathies  that  characterises  the  philosophy 
of  the  Empire,  and  also  that  slavery  was  in  a  very  higlj 
degi'ee,  and  in  several  distinct  ways,  a  cause  of  the  coiTuption 
of  the  free  chisses.  In  considering  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
themselves,  we  may  distinguish,  I  think,  three  periods.  In 
the  eai-lier  and  simpler  days  of  the  Republic,  the  head  of  th? 
family  was  absolute  master  of  his  slaves,  but  cii'cumstances 
in  a  gi-eat  measui-e  mitigated  the  evil  of  the  despotism.  The 
slaves  were  very  few  in  number.  Each  Roman  proprietor 
had  commonly  one  or  two  who  assisted  him  in  cultivating 
the  soil,  and  supeiintended  his  propei-ty  when  he  was  absent 
in  the  army.  In  th&  fmgal  habits  of  the  time,  the  master 
was  brought  into  the  most   intimate   connection    with   his 


of  Hadrian,  '  Nam  patria  potestas  long,   I?iflucjice    du    Christianisme 

in   pietate  debet,   noa   atrocitate,  sur  le  Droit,  ch.  ix. ;  Denis,  Hist. 

eonsistere.' — Digest,  lib.  xlviii.  tit.  des    Idecs    morales,   tome    ii.    pp. 

9,  §  5.  107-120 ;  Laferriere,  Influence  du 

'  Valer.  Max.  vii.  7.  Stdicwme  sur  lea  Jurisconsultes,  pp. 

^  See,  on  all  this  subject,  Gibbon,  37-44. 
Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xliv. ;  Trop- 
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slaves.  He  shared  theu-  Jaboui-s  and  theii*  food,  aud  the 
control  he  exercised  over  them,  in  most  cases  probably  differed 
little  from  that  which  he  exercised  over  his  sons.  Under 
such  cii'cumstancc.s,  gi-eat  barbanty  to  slaves,  though  always 
possible,  was  not  likely  to  be  common,  and  the  ])rotection  of 
reliirion  was  added  to  the  force  of  habit.  Hercules,  the  god 
of  laboiu",  was  the  special  patron  of  slaves.  There  was  a 
legend  that  Spaita  had  once  been  nearly  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  sent  by  Neptune  to  avenge  the  treacherous  murdei' 
of  some  Helots. '  In  Rome,  it  was  said,  Jupiter  had  once  in 
a  dream  commissioned  a  man  to  express  to  the  senate  the 
divine  anger  at  the  cniel  treatment  of  a  slave  diuing  the 
public  games.  ^  By  the  pontifical  law,  slaves  were  exempted 
from  field  labours  on  the  religious  festivals.'  The  SatiimaHa 
and  Matronalia,  which  were  especially  intended  for  their 
benefit,  were  the  most  popular  holidays  in  Rome,  and  on 
these  occasions  the  slaves  were  accustomed  to  sit  at  the  samf 
table  with  theu*  masters.* 

Even  at  this  time,  however,  it  is  probable  that  great 
ati'ocities  wei'e  occasionally  committed.  Everything  was 
permitted  by  law,  although  it  is  pi-obable  that  the  censor  in 
cases  of  extreme  abuse  might  interfere,  and  the  aristocratic 
feelings  of  the  eai-ly  Roman,  though  con-ected  in  a  measure 
by  the  associations  of  dally  labour,  sometimas  broke  out  in  a 
fierce  scorn  for  all  classes  btit  his  o^vn.  The  elder  Cato,  who 
may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  the  Romans  of  the  earlier 
period,  speaks  of  slaves  simply  as  instruments  for  obtaining 
wealth,  and  he  encoui-aged  mastei-s,  both  by  his  precept  and 
his  example,  to  sell  them  as  useless  when  aged  and  iafiiTu.* 


'  iElian,  Hist.  Var.  vi.  7.  quire     oxen.  —  Wallon,    Hist,    de 

^  Livy,  ii.  36  ;  Cicero,  De  Divin.  VEsclavage,  tome  ii.  p.  215. 

ii.  26.  '  See  the  Satitrnalia  of  IMacro- 

*  Cicero,  De   Legihus,  ii.  8-12.  bius. 

Cato,    however,    maintained    that  *  See  his  Life  by  Plutarch,  ard 

slaves  might  on  those  days  be  em-  his  book  on  agriculture. 

ployed  on  •work  which  did  not  r«- 
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Tn  the  second  period,  the  condition  of  slaves  had  greatly 
deteriorated.  The  victories  of  Rome,  especially  in  the  East, 
had  introduced  into  the  city  innumerable  slaves '  and  the 
wildest  luxury,  and  the  despotism  of  the  master  remaiaed 
unqualified  by  law,  while  the  habits  of  life  that  had  originally 
mitigated  it  had  disappeai'ed.  The  religious  sentiments  of 
the  people  were  at  the  same  time  fatally  impaired,  and  many 
new  causes  conspired  to  aggravate  the  evil.  The  passion  for 
gladiatorial  shows  had  begun,  and  it  continually  produced  a 
savage  indifference  to  the  infliction  of  pain.  The  servile  ware 
of  Sicily,  and  the  still  more  formidable  revolt  of  Spaitacus, 
had  shaken  Italy  to  the  centre,  and  the  shock  was  felt  in 
every  household.  '  As  many  enemies  as  slaves,'  had  become 
a  Roman  proverb.  The  fierce  stiTiggles  of  barbarian  captives 
were  repaid  by  fearful  punishments,  and  many  thousands  of 
revolted  slaves  perished  on  the  ci-oss.  An  atrocious  law, 
intended  to  seciu'e  the  safety  of  the  citizens,  provided  that  it 
a  master  were  miu'dered,  all  the  slaves  in  his  house,  who 
were  not  in  chains  or  absolutely  helpless  through  illness, 
should  be  put  to  death.' 

Numerous  acts  of  the  most  odious  barbarity  were  com- 
mitted. The  well-known  anecdotes  of  Flaminius  ordering  a 
slave  to  be  killed  to  gratify,  by  the  spectacle,  the  curiosity  of 

'  The  number   of  the   Roman  ii.  293.    I  have  already  noticed  the 

slaves  has  been  a  matter  of  much  indignant    rising    of    the    people 

controversy.     M.    Bureau    de    la  caused  by  the  proposal  to  execute 

lsl-^l&  {Econ, politique  des  Roinains)  the  400  slaves   of    the   murdered 

has  restricted   it   more  than   any  Pedanius.    Their  interposition  was, 

other  \rriter.    Gibbon  {Decline  and  however  (as   Tacitus  informs  us). 

Fall,  chap,  ii.)  has  collected  many  unavailing,  and  the  slaves,  guarded 

statistics  on  the  subject,  but   the  against  rescue  by  a  strong  band  of 

fullest  examination  is  in  M.  Wal-  soldiers,    were   executed.     It   was 

Ion's  admirable  Hist,  de  V Esclavage.  proposed  to  banish   the  freedmen 

On  the  contrast  between  the  cha-  who  were  in  the  hoiise,  but  Nero 

racter  of  the  slaves  of  the  Bepublic  interposed  and  prevented  it.   Pliny 

aad  those  of  the  Empire,  see  Tac.  notices  {Ep.  viii.  14)  the  bauish- 

Ann.  xiv.  44.  ment  of  the  freedmen  of  a  mux'dered 

-  Tacit.   Annal.  xiii.  32 ;    xiv.  man. 
t2-45.     Wallon,  Hist,  de  I'Esclav. 
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a  gueat;  of  A^edius  Pollio  feeding  bis  fish  on  tlie  flesli  of 
siavea ;  and  of  Augustus  sentencing  a  slave,  wlio  had  killed 
and  eaten  a  faA'OUfite  quail,  to  crucifixion,  are  the  extreme 
examples  that  ai-e  recorded;  for  we  need  not  regard  as  an 
historical  fact  the  famoiis  picttu-e  in  Juvenal  of  a  Roman 
lady,  in  a  moment  of  caprice,  ordering  her  unoffending 
servant  to  be  cmcified.  We  have,  however,  many  othei 
very  horrible  glimpses  of  slave  Life  at  the  close  of  the  Republic 
and  in  the  eai-ly  days  of  the  Empu-e.  The  marriage  of  slaves 
was  eutii-ely  imrecoguised  by  law,  and  in  their  case  the 
words  adultery,  incest,  or  polygamy  had  no  legal  meaning. 
Their  testimony  was  in  genei-al  only  received  in  the  law- 
courts  when  they  were  under  torture.  When  executed  for 
a  crime,  their  deaths  were  of  a  most  hideous  kind.  The 
ergastula,  or  private  prisons,  of  the  masters  were  frequently 
their  only  sleeping-places.  Old  and  infirm  slaves  were  con- 
stantly exposed  to  perish  on  an  island  of  the  Tiber.  We 
read  of  slaves  chained  as  porters  to  the  dooi"s,  and  cultivating 
the  fields  in  chains.  Ovid  and  Juvenal  describe  the  fierce 
Roman  ladies  tearing  theii'  servants'  faces,  and  thrusting  the 
long  pins  of  their  brooches  into  theii'  flesh.  The  master,  at 
the  close  of  the  Republic,  had  full  power  to  sell  his  slave  as  a 
gladiator,  or  as  a  combatant  with  wild  beasts.' 

All  this  is  very  horrible,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  was  another  side  to  the  pictiu*e.  It  is  tlie  custom 
of  many  ecclesiastical  writers  to  paint  the  pagan  society  of 
tlie  Empire  as  a  kind  of  pandemonium,  and  -srith  this  ob- 
ject they  collect  the  facts  I  have  cited,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  narrated  by  Roman  satirists  or  historians,  as 
examples  of  the  most  extreme  and  revolting  cruelty;  they 
represent  them  as  fair  specimens  of  the  ordinary  treatment 
of  the  servile  class,  and  they  simply  exclude  from  theii-  con- 

*  See  all  this  fully  illustrated  in    contain  numerous  allusions  to  tha 
Wallon.     Theplay8of  Plautusand    condition  of  slaves, 
the  Roman  writers  on  agriculture 
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siderauon  tlie  many  qualifying  facts  that  might  be  allegea 
A.lthough  the  ruanriage  of  a  slave  was  not  legally  recognised, 
it  was  sanctioned  by  custom,  and  it  does  pot  appear  to  have 
been  common  to  separate  his  family.'  Two  customs  to  which 
I  have  already  i-efen-ed  distinguish  ancient  slaA'^ery  broadly 
from  that  of  modern  times.  The  peculium,  or  private  ])ro- 
pei-ty  of  slaves,  was  fi-eely  recognised  by  masters,  to  whom, 
howcA'er,  after  the  death  of  the  slave,  part  or  all  of  it  usually 
reverted,^  though  some  masters  permitted  their  slaves  to 
dispose  of  it  by  will.^  The  enfranchisement  of  slaves  was 
also  cai'iied  on  to  such  an  extent  as  seriously  to  affect  the 
population  of  the  city.  It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Cicero 
that  an  industrious  and  well-conducted  captive  might  com- 
monly look  forward  to  his  freedom  in  six  years.'*  Isolated 
acts  of  great  cruelty  undoubtedly  occxuTed ;  but  public 
opinion  strongly  reprehended  them,  and  Seneca  assures  us 
that  masters  who  ill-treated  their  slaves  were  pointed  at  and 
insulted  in  the  streets.*  The  slave  was  not  necessarily  the 
degi'aded  being  he  has  since  appeared.  The  physician  who 
tended  the  Roman  in  his  sickness,  the  tutor  to  whom  he 
confided  the  education  of  his  son,  the  artists  whose  works 
commanded  the  admii-ation  of  the  city,  were  usually  slaves. 
Slaves  sometimes  mixed  with  theii'  masters  in  the  family,  ate 
habitually  with  them  at  the  same  table,^  and  were  regarded 
by  them  with  the  warmest  affection.  Tii-o,  the  slave  and 
afterwards  the  freedman  of  Cicero,  compiled  his  master's 
lettera,  and  ha.s  presei-ved  some  in  which  Cicero  addi-esced 

'  Wallon,  tome  ii.  pp.  209-210,  customary  to  allow  the  public  or 

357.     There  wei-e  no  laws  till  the  State  slaves  to  dispose  of  half  their 

lime   of    the   Christian    emperors  goods  by  will.     (Wallon,  tome  iii. 

against  separating  the  families  of  p.  69.) 

eiaves,  but  it  was  a  maxim  of  the  *  Wallon,  tome  ii.  p.  419.  This 

jurisconsults    that  in  forced  sales  appears  from  an  allusion  of  Cicero 

they    should     not    be    separated.  I'hi/ip.  xVn.  11. 

(Wallon,  tome  iii.  pp.  55-56.)  *  Senec.  De  Clem.  i.  18. 

=  Ibid,  tome  ii.  pp.  211-213.  •  Ibid.  Ep.  xlvii. 

'  Plin.  Epist.  viii.   16.     It  was 
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him  in  terms  of  tho  most  sincere  and  delicate  fiieudship. 
I  have  ali-eady  referred  to  the  letter  in  which  the  younger 
Pliny  poured  out  liis  deep  sorrow  for  the  death  of  some  of  his 
slaves,  and  endeavoured  to  console  himself  with  the  thought 
that  as  he  had  emancipated  them  before  their  death,  at  least 
they  had  died  fiee.'  E])ictetus  passed  at  once  fi'om  slavery 
to  tlie  friendship  of  an  emperor.*  The  great  multiplication 
if  slaves,  though  it  removed  them  from  the  sympathy  of  theii* 
mastei-s,  must  at  least  have  in  most  cases  alleviated  their 
burdens.  The  application  of  torture  to  slave  witnesses, 
horrible  as  it  was,  was  a  matter  of  rare  occurrence,  and  was 
carefully  restricted  by  law.'  Much  vice  was  undoubtedly 
fostered,  but  yet  the  annals  of  the  ciWl  wars  and  of  tho 
Empii'e  are  ci'owded  with  the  most  splendid  instances  of  the 
fidelity  of  slaves.  In  many  cases  they  refused  the  boon  of 
liberty  and  defied  the  most  hoiTible  tortui-es  rather  than 
betray  their  mastera,  accomj)anied  them  in  their  flight  when 
all  othei-s  had  abandoned  them,  dis])layed  undaunted  coujuge 
and  untiring  ingenuity  in  i-escuing  them  from  danger,  and  iu 
Bome  cases  saved  the  lives  of  theii"  owners  by  the  deliberate 
sacrifice  of  their  own.^  This  was,  indeed,  for  some  time  the 
j)i-e-eminent  virtue  of  Rome,  and  it  proves  conclusively  that 
the  masters  were  not  so  tyi^annical,  and  that  the  slaves  were 
not  so  dcgi-aded,  as  is  sometimes  alleged. 

The  duty  of  humanity  to  slaves  had  been  at  all  times  one 

'  Pliny,  Ep.  viii.  16.  laid  down    that  at  least  two  free 

'  Spartianus,  Hadrianus.  witnesses    should  be  heard  before 

•  Compare  Wallon,   tomo    ii.    p.  slaves  were  submitted  to  torture, 

186;  tome  iii.  pp.  65-66.     Slaves  and  that  the  oflfer   of  an  accused 

were    only    to    be   called    as   wit-  person  to  have  his  slaves  tortured 

neeses  in  cases  of  incest,  adultery,  that  they  might  attest  his  innocence 

murder,   and    high    treason,    and  should  not  be  accepted, 

whore  it  was  impossible  to  estab-  ♦  Numerous  and  very  noble  in- 

lisb  the  crime  without   their  evi-  stancesof  slave  fidelity  are  given  by 

dence.     Hadrian    considered    tliat  Seneca,  J?«  ifeweAc.  iii.  19-27  ;  Val. 

the  reality  of  tho  crime  must  have  Max.  vi.  8;  and  in  Appinn's  }]i*- 

already   acquired   a    strong    prob-  tory  of  the  Civil   Wars.     See    too, 

ability,  and  the  jurisconsult  P:inl  Tacit  Hint.  i.  3. 
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of  those  wliich  the  philosophers  had  most  ardently  inctu- 
cated.  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Zeno  and  Epicurus,  were,  on 
this  point,  substantially  agreed.^  The  Roman  Stoics  gave 
the  duty  a  similar  prominence  in  their  teaching,  and  Seneca 
especially  has  filled  pages  with  exhortations  to  masters  to 
remember  that  the  accident  of  position  in  no  degree  affects 
the  i-eal  dignity  of  men,  that  the  slave  may  be  free  by  vii-tue 
while  the  master  may  be  a  slave  by  vice,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  good  man  to  abstain  not  only  from  all  cruelty,  but 
even  from  all  feeling  of  contempt  towards  his  slaves.'  But 
these  exhoi'tations,  in  which  some  have  imagined  that  they 
have  discovered  the  influence  of  Christianity,  were,  in 
fact,  simply  an  echo  of  the  teaching  of  ancient  Greece,  and 
especially  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  Stoicism,  who  had  laid  down, 
long  before  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  the  broad  principles 
that  '  all  men  ai'e  by  nature  equal,  and  that  virtue  alone  estab- 
lishes a  difference  between  them.''  The  softeniug  influence 
of  the  peace  of  the  Antonines  assisted  this  movement  of 
liumanity,  and  the  slaves  derived  a  certain  incidental  benefit 
from  one  of  the  worst  featm-es  of  the  despotism  of  the 
Osesars.  The  emperors,  who  continually  apprehended  plots 
against  their  lives  or  power,  encouraged  numerous  spies 
around  the  more  important  of  their  subjects,  and  the  facility 
with  which  slaves  could  discover  the  proceedings  of  their 
masters  inclined  the  Government  in  their  favour. 

Under  all  these  influences  many  laws  were  promulgated 


'  Aristotle   had,  it  is  true,  de-  his  own  ■with  his  philosophical  la- 

clared  slavery  to  be  part  of  the  law  hours.     (Diog.  Laert.  EjAcurus.) 

of  nature — an   opinion   which,  he  ^  De  Bene/,  iii.  18-28;  De  Vita 

said,  was  rejected  by  some  of  his  Beaia,  xxiv. ;  De  Cle^n.  i.  18,  and 

contemporaries  ;   but  he  advocated  especially  Ep.  xlvii.     Epictotus,  as 

humanity  to  slaves  quite  as  em-  might  be  expected  from  his  history, 

phatically  as  the  other  philosophers  frequently  recurs  to  the  duty.    Plu- 

(/•k:cmomics,  i.    5),     Epicurus   was  tarch  writes  very  beautifully  upon 

conspicuous    even    among    Greek  it  in  his  treatise  De  Cohibenda  Ira, 

philosophers  for  his  kindness   to  •  Diog.  Laert.  Zmc. 

slaves,  and  he  associated  some  of  ** 
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Which  profoundly  altered  the  legal  position  of  the  slaves,  and 
opened  what  may  be  tenned  the  thii'd  ])eriod  of  Roman 
slavery.  The  Petixjnian  law,  which  was  issued  by  Augustus, 
or,  more  probably,  by  ISTero,  forbade  the  master  to  condemn 
his  slave  to  combat  with  wild  beasts  without  a  sentence  from 
a  judge.'  Under  Claudius,  some  citizens  exposed  their  sick 
slaves  on  the  island  of  ^sculapius  in  the  Tiber,  to  avoid 
the  trouble  of  tending  them,  and  the  emperor  decreed  that  if 
the  slave  so  exposed  recovered  from  his  sickness  he  should 
become  fi-ee,  and  also,  that  masters  who  killed  their  slaves 
instead  of  exposing  them  should  be  pimished  as  murderers.' 
It  is  possible  that  succour  was  atfordod  to  the  abandoned 
slave  in  the  temple  of  ^sculapius,^  and  it  would  appear 
from  these  laws  that  the  wanton  slaughter  of  a  slave  was 
already  illegal.  About  this  time  the  statue  of  the  emperor 
had  become  an  asylum  for  slaves.'*  Under  Nero,  a  judge 
was  appointed  to  hear  their  complaints,  and  was  instructed 
to  punish  masters  who  treated  them  with  barbarity,  made 
them  the  instruments  of  lust,  or  withheld  from  them  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  necessaiies  of  life.'  A  considerable 
pau.se  appeals  to  have  ensued ;  but  Domitian  made  a  law, 
which  was  afteiwai'ds  reiterated,  forbidding  the  Oriental 
custom  of  mutilating  slaves  for  sensual  purposes,  and  the 
reforms  were  i-enewed  with  gi-eat  energy  in  the  period  of  the 
Antonines.  Hadrian  and  his  two  successors  formally  deprived 
masters  of  the  right  of  killing  their  slaves ;  forbade  them 
to  sell  slaves  to  the  lanistse,  or  speculators  in  gladiators  ; 
destroyed  the  ergastula,  or  private  prisons ;  ordered  that, 
when  a  master  was  murdered,  those  slaves  only  should  be 


'  Bodin    thinks   it  was   promul-  ^  Sueton.     Claud,    xxv. ;     Dion 

gated  by  Nero,  and   he   has   been  Cass.  Ix.  29. 

followed    by    Troplong    and    Mr.  ^  H^f^Dyxmas,  Secours 'puhlict  cher 

Merivale.      Champagny   {Les   An-  lea    Anciena    (Paris,     1813),    pp, 

tonins,    tome    ii.    p.    116)   thinkfi  125-130. 

that   Lo    law   after    Tiberius   was  ^  Senoc.  Z>«  OWn.  i.  18. 

Willed  lex.  »  Senec.  De  Benef.  iii.  '12. 
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tortured  who  were  within  heaidng ;'  appointed  officera  thioiigh 
all  the  provinces  to  hear  the  complaiata  of  slaves :  enjoined 
that  no  master  should  treat  his  slaves  with  excessive  severity  ; 
and  commanded  that,  when  such  severity  was  proved,  the 
master  should  be  compelled  to  sell  the  slave  he  had  ill- 
treated.^  When  we  add  to  these  laws  the  broad  maxims  ol 
equity  asserting  the  essential  equality  of  the  human  i-ace, 
which  the  jiu"ists  had  boiTowed  from  the  Stoics,  and  wkich 
supplied  the  piinciples  to  guide  the  judges  in  theii*  decisions, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  slave  code  of  Imperial  Kome 
compai'es  not  unfavom-ably  with  those  of  some  Christian 
nations. 

While  a  considerable  portion  of  the  principles,  and  even 
much  of  the  phraseology,  of  Stoicism  passed  into  the  system 
of  public  law,  the  Roman  philosophers  had  other  more  diiect 
means  of  acting  on  the  people.  On  occasions  of  family 
bereavement,  when  the  mind  is  most  susceptible  of  impres- 
sions, they  were  habitually  called  in  to  console  the  survivors. 
Dying  men  asked  their  comfort  and  support  in  the  last  houra 
of  their  Ufe.  They  became  the  directors  of  conscience  to 
numbers  who  resorted  to  them  for  a  solution  of  perplexing 
cases  of  practical  morals,  or  under  the  influence  of  de- 
spondency or  remoi"se.^     They  had  theii-  special  exhortations 


'  SyATtian.  Hadrian  us.  Hadrian 
exiled  a  Roman  lady  for  five  years 
for  treating  her  slaves  with  atro- 
cious cruelty.  {Digest,  lib.  i.  tit.  6, 
§2.) 

*  See  these  laws  fully  examined 
by  Wallon,  tome  iii.  pp.  61-92, 
and  also  Laferriere,  Sur  I'lnjiuence 
du  Slo'icisine  sur  Ic  Droit.  The 
jurisconsults  gave  a  very  -svide  scope 
to  their  definitions  of  cruelty.  A 
master  ■who  degraded  a  literary 
slave,  or  a  slave  musician,  to  some 
roarse  manual  employment,  such 
as  a  porter,  was  decided  to  have 


ill-treated  him.    (Wallon,  tome  iii. 
p.  62.) 

'  Thus,  e.g.,  Livia  called  in  the 
Stoic  Areus  to  console  her  after 
the  death  of  Drusus  (Senec.  Ad 
Marc).  Many  of  the  letters  of 
Senoca  and  Plutarch  are  written 
to  console  the  suffering.  Cato, 
Thrasea,  and  many  others  appear 
to  have  fortified  their  last  hours 
by  conversation  with  philosophers. 
The  whole  of  this  aspect  of  Stoicism 
has  been  admirably  treated  by  M. 
Martha  {Les  Moralistes  de  P Empire 
Romain). 
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for  every  vice,  and  their  remedies  adapted  to  every  variety  of 
ch-iracter.  Mauy  ciuses  were  cited  of  the  conversion  of  the 
vicious  or  the  careless,  who  liad  been  sought  out  and  fasci- 
nated by  the  philosopher,'  and  who,  under  his  guidance,  had 
passed  through  a  long  course  of  moral  discipline,  and  had  at 
last  attained  a  high  degree  of  virtue.  Education  fell  in  a 
great  degree  into  their  hands.  Many  great  families  kept  a 
philosopher  among  them  in  what  in  modem  language  might 
be  termed  the  capacity  of  a  domestic  chaplain,^  while  a  sys- 
tem of  popular  preaching  was  created  and  widely  diffu.sed. 

Of  these  preachers  there  were  two  classes  who  differed 
greatly  in  their  characters  and  theii'  methods.  The  fii-st 
who  have  been  very  happily  termed  the  '  monks  of  Stoicism,'^ 
were  the  Cynics,  who  appear  to  have  assumed  among  the  later 
moralists  of  the  Pagan  empire  a  position  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  the  mendicant  orders  in  Catholicism.  In  a  singularly 
curious  dissertation  of  Epictetus,*  we  have  a  picture  of  the 
ideal  at  which  a  Cynic  should  aim,  and  it  is  impossible  in 
reading  it  not  to  be  struck  by  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  the 
missionary  friar.  The  Cynic  should  be  a  man  devoting  his 
entire  life  to  the  instruction  of  mankind.  He  must  be 
unmairied,  for  he  must  have  no  family  afifections  to  divert  or 
to  dilute  his  energies.  He  must  wear  the  meanest  dress, 
sleep  upon  the  bare  ground,  feed  upon  the  simplest  food, 
abstain  from  all  earthly  pleasiires,  and  yet  exhibit  to  the 
world  the  example  of  uniform  cheerfvdness  and  content.  No 
one,  imder  pain  of  provoking  the  Divine  anger,  should 
embrace  such  a  career,  unless  he  believes  himself  to  be  called 


'  We  hiive  a  pleasing  picture  of  '  Champagny,  Lea  Antonitis,  tome 

the  affection  philosophers  and  their  i.  p.  405. 

disciples  sometimes  bore  to  one  an-  *  Arrian,    iii.    22.     Julian    has 

other  in  the  lines  of  Persius  {Sat.  also  painted  the  character  of  the 

T.)  to  his  master  Cornutiis.  true  Cynic,  and  contrasted  it  with 

•  Grant's    Aristotle,    vol.    i.   pp.  that  of  the  impostors  who  assumed 

177-378.  the  garb.     See  Neander's  Life   of 

yi(/Mi»  (London,  1850),  p.  Di. 
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and  assisted  by  Jupiter.  It  is  his  mission  to  go  among  mem 
as  the  ambassador  of  God,  rebuking,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  their  frivolity,  their  cowardice,  and  their  vice.  He 
must  stop  the  rich  man  in  the  market-place.  He  must 
preach  to  the  populace  in  the  highway.  He  must  know  no 
respect  and  no  fear.  He  must  look  upon  all  men  as  his  sons, 
and  upon  all  women  as  his  daughters.  In  the  midst  of  a 
jeering  crowd,  he  must  exhibit  such  a  placid  calm  that  men 
may  imagine  him  to  be  of  stone.  Ill-treatment,  and  exile, 
and  death  must  have  no  teiTor  in  his  eyes,  for  the  discipline 
of  his  Hfe  should  emancipate  him  from  every  earthly  tie ;  and, 
when  he  is  beaten,  '  he  should  love  those  who  beat  him,  for 
he  is  at  once  the  father  and  the  brother  of  all  men.' 

A  curious  contrast  to  the  Cynic  was  the  philosophic 
rhetorician,  who  gathered  around  his  chair  all  that  was  most 
brilliant  in  Koman  or  Athenian  society.  The  pafssion  for 
oratoiy  which  the  free  institutions  of  Greece  had  formed,  had 
suTArived  the  causes  that  produced  it,  and  given  rise  to  a  very 
singular  but  a  very  influential  profession ;  which,  though 
excluded  from  the  Roman  Republic,  acquired  a  gi-eat  develop- 
ment after  the  destruction  of  political  liberty.  The  rhetori- 
cians were  a  kind  of  itinerant  lecturers,  who  went  about 
from  city  to  city,  delivering  harangues  that  were  often  re- 
ceived with  the  keenest  interest.  For  the  most  part,  neither 
their  characters  nor  their  talents  appear  to  have  deserved 
much  lespect.  Numerous  anecdotes  are  recorded  of  their 
vanity  and  rapacity,  and  their  success  was  a  striking  proof  of 
the  decadence  of  pubHc  taste.'     They  had  cultivated  the  his- 


1 


Seneca  the  rhetorician  (father  ^vhich  they  moved.     On  their  inju- 

of  the  philosopher)  collected  many  rious  influence  upon  eloquence,  see 

of  the  sayings  of  the  rhetoricians  of  Petronius,  Satyricon,  i.  2.     Much 

his  time.     At  a  later  period,  Philo-  curious  information  about  the  rhe- 

stratus  wrote  the  lives  of  eminent  toricians  is   collected   in    Martha, 

rhetoricians,   Quintilian    discussed  Moralistes  de  UErnpire  Romain,  and 

their  niles  of  oratory,  and  Aulus  in   Niaard,   Etudes  sur  lea  Poete* 

Q-ellius  painted  the  whole  society  in  Lantis  d^  la  Decadence,  art.  Juvenal. 
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fciiouic  part  of  oiatoiy  with  the  iiiost  minute  attention.  The 
aiiungoment  of  their  haii-,  the  folds  of  theii'  dressca,  all  their 
postures  and  gestures  were  studied  with  artistic  care.  They 
had  detei'mined  the  different  kinds  of  action  that  arc  appro- 
priate for  each  branch  of  a  discoui-se  and  for  eacli  foma  of 
eloquence.  Sometimes  they  personated  characters  in  Homer 
or  in  ancient  Greek  hLstory,  and  delivered  speeches  which 
those  characters  might  have  deUvered  in  cei'tain  conjunctures 
of  their  lives.  Sometimes  they  awakened  the  admiration  of 
their  audience  by  making  a  fly,  a  cocki'oach,  dust,  smoke,  a 
mouse,  or  a  pan-ot  the  subject  of  their  eloquent  eulogy. • 
Others,  agaia,  exercised  theix"  ingenuity  in  defending  some 
glaring  paradox  or  sophism,  or  in  debating  some  intricate 
case  of  law  or  morals,  or  they  delivered  literary  lectures 
remarkable  for  a  minute  but  captious  .and  fastidious  criticism. 
Some  of  the  rhetoricians  recited  only  harangues  prepared 
■w-ith  the  most  elaborate  care,  others  were  ready  debaters,  and 
they  travelled  from  city  to  city,  challenging  opponents  to  dis- 
cuss some  subtle  and  usually  frivolous  question.  The  poet 
Juvenal  and  the  satirist  Luciaai  had  both  for  a  time  followed 
this  profession.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  acquired  immense 
wealth,  travelled  with  a  splendid  retinue,  and  excited  trans- 
ports of  enthusiasm  in  the  cities  they  visited.  They  were  often 
charged  by  cities  to  appear  before  the  emperor  to  plead  for  a 
remission  of  taxes,  or  of  the  punishment  due  for  some  offence. 
They  became  in  a  gi-eat  measure  the  educators  of  the  people, 
and  contributed  veiy  largely  to  form  and  direct  their  taste. 


'  '  Cejiondant   cos    orateurs   n'^-  un   grnnd  ^v^ue,  fera  le  panigy- 

taient    jamais   plua   admires    que  riqwe  de  la  calvitie,  long  ouvrage 

lorequ'ils    avaient   le   bonheur   de  oi  toutos  les  eciencas  sont  misps  a 

trouver  un  sujet  oi  la  loxiange  fut  contribution   pour   apprendre   auxi 

au  tour  de  force.  .  .  .  Lucien  a  fait  liommes  ce  qu'il  y  a  non-seulenjenf' 

I'dloge  do  la  mouche ;  Fronton  de  de  bonheur  maia  aussi  de  m6rite  a. 

la  pousai^re,  do  la  fumde,  do  la  nigli-  cti-e    chaure.' — Martha,  Moralistcs 

gonco  ;   Dion    Uhrysostome  de   la  dc  I'Empirc  liomain  (ed.  1866),  p. 

ehovolure,  du  porroquet,  etc.     Au  275. 
linquiime  aiicla,  Syn^sius,  qui  fut 
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It  had  been  from  the  first  the  custom  of  some  philosophere 
to  adopt  this  profession,  and  to  expound  in  the  form  of  rhe- 
torical lectures  the  principles  of  theii-  school.  In  the  Flavian 
period  and  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  this  alliance  of  jihi- 
losophy,  and  especially  of  Stoical  philosophy,  with  rhetoric 
became  more  marked,  and  the  foundation  of  liberally 
endowed  chairs  of  rhetoric  and  phUosophj'^  by  Vespasian, 
Hadrian,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  contributed  to  sustain  it. 
Discourses  of  the  Platonist  Maximus  of  Tyr-e,  and  of  the 
Stoic  Dion  Chrysostom,  have  come  down  to  us,  and  they  are 
both  of  a  high  order  of  intrinsic  merit.  The  fii*st  turn 
chiefly  on  such  subjects  as  the  comparative  excellence  of 
active  and  contemplative  life,  the  pure  and  noble  conceptions 
of  the  Divine  nature  wliich  underlie  the  fables  or  allegoi'ies 
of  Homei",  the  daemon  of  Socrates,  the  Platonic  notions  of 
the  Divinity,  the  duty  of  prayer,  the  end  of  philosophy,  and 
the  etliics  of  love.'  Dion  Chrysostom,  in  hLs  orations, 
expounded  the  noblest  and  pui-est  theism,  examined  the 
place  which  images  should  occupy  in  worship,  advocated 
humanity  to  slaves,  and  was,  perhaps,  tho  earliest  writer  in 
the  Roman  Empire  who  denounced  hereditary  slavery  as 
illegitimate. 2  His  life  was  very  eventful  and  very  noble. 
Ho  had  become  famous  as  a  sophist  and  rhetorician,  skilled 
in  the  laborious  frivolities  of  the  profession.  Calamity, 
however,  and  the  writings  of  Plato  induced  him  to  abandon 
them  and  de^'ote  himself  exclusively  to  the  improvement  of 
mankind.  Having  defended  with  a  generous  rashness  a  man 
who  had  been  proscribed  by  the  tyranny  of  Domitian,  he 
was  compelled  to  fly  from  Rome  in  the  garb  of  a  beggar ;  and, 
carrying  with  him  only  a  work  of  Plato  and  a  speech  of 
Demosthenes,  he  travelled  to  the  most  distant  frontiers  of 
the  empire.     He  gained  his  livelihood  by  the  work  of  his 


'  There  is  a  good  review  of  the     207-215. 
teaching  of    Maximus    in  Cham-  '  Oral.  xv. ;  Be  ServituU. 

pagny,  Les  Antonins,  tome  ii.  pp. 
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b anils,  foi-  he  lefuspcl  to  i-eceive  money  for  his  discourses  ;  but 
lie  taughi  and  captivated  the  Greek  colonists  who  were 
scattered  among  the  barbarians,  and  even  the  barbarians 
themselves.  Upon  the  assassination  of  Domitian,  when  the 
legions  hesitated  to  give  their  allegiance  to  Nerva,  the 
eloquence  of  Dion  Chrysostom  overcame  theii-  irresolution. 
By  the  same  eloquence  he  more  than  once  appeased  seditions 
in  Alexandria  and  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  He 
preached  before  Tiajan  on  the  duties  of  royalty,  taking  a  line 
of  Homer  for  hLs  text.  He  electrified  the  vast  and  polished 
audience  assembled  at  Athens  for  the  Olympic  games  as  he 
had  before  done  the  rude  barbarians  of  Scythia.  Though  his 
taste  was  by  no  means  untainted  by  the  frivolities  of  the 
rhetorician,  he  was  skilled  in  all  the  arts  that  awaken 
curiosity  and  attention,  and  his  eloquence  commanded  the 
most  vai'ious  audiences  in  the  most  distant  lands.  His 
special  mission,  however,  was  to  popularise  Stoicism  by  dif- 
fusing its  principles  through  the  masses  of  mankind.' 

The  names,  and  in  some  cases  a  few  fragments,  of  the 
writings  of  many  other  rhetorical  philosophers,  such  as 
Herod  Atticus,  Favorinus,  Fronto,  Taiu-us,  Fabianus,  and 
Julianus,  have  come  down  to  us,  and  each  was  the  centre  of 
a  gi'oup  of  passionate  admirers,  and  contributed  to  form  a 
literary  society  in  the  great  cities  of  the  empire.  We  have 
a  vivid  picture  of  this  movement  in  the  '  Attic  Nights ' 
of  Anlus  GelHus — a  work  which  is,  I  think,  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  instructive  in  Latin  literature,  and  which 
beai-s  to  the  literary  society  of  the  period  of  the  Antoninea  much 
the  same  relation  as  the  wiitings  of  Helv^tius  bear  to  the 
Paiisian  society  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  Helv^tius,  it 
is  said,  collected  the  materials  for  his  great  work  on  '  Mind  * 
chiefly  from  the  conversation  of  the  drawing-rooms  of  PaiTB 
at  a  time  when  that  conversation  had  attained  a  degi-ee  of 


'  See   the    singularly   charming   essay  on  Dion  Chrysofltora,   in    H. 
M:\rtha'8  book. 
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perfection  whicli  even  Frenclimen  had  never  before  equalled- 
He  ■«  rote  in  the  age  of  the  '  Encyclopaedia,'  when  the  social 
and  political  convulsions  of  the  Revolution  were  as  yet  un- 
felt;  when  the  first  dazzling  gleams  of  intellectual  freedom 
had  flashed  upon  a  society  long  clouded  by  superstition  and 
aristocratic  pride ;  when  the  genius  of  Voltaire  and  the  peerless 
conversational  powers  of  Diderot,  irradiating  the  bold  phi- 
losophies of  Bacon  and  Locke,  had  kindled  an  intellectual 
enthusiasm  through  a,]l  the  ranks  of  fashion;'  and  when  the 
contempt  for  the  wisdom  and  the  methods  of  the  past  was 
only  equalled  by  the  prevailing  confidence  in  the  future. 
Biilliant,  graceful,  versatile,  and  superficial,  with  easy 
eloquence  and  lax  morals,  with  a  profound  disbelief  in  moral 
excellence,  and  an  intense  appreciation  of  intellectual  beatity, 
disdaining  all  pedantry,  superstition,  and  mystery,  and  with 
an  almost  fanatical  persuasion  of  the  omnipotence  of  analysis, 
he  embodied  the  principles  of  his  contemporaries  in  a  philo 
sophy  which  represents  all  virtue  and  heroism  as  but  dis 
guised  self-interest ;  he  illustrated  every  argument,  not  by 
the  pedantic  learning  of  the  schools,  but  by  the  sparkling 
anecdotes  and  acute  literary  criticisms  of  the  drawing-room, 
and  he  thus  produced  a  work  which,  besides  its  intrinsic 
merits,  was  the  most  perfect  mirror  of  the  society  fi-om  which 
it  sprang.'^  Very  difierent,  both  in  form,  subject,  and 
tendency,  but  no  less  truly  representative,  was  the  work  of 
Aulus  Gellius.  It  is  the  journal,  or  common-place  book,  or 
miscellany  of  a  scholar  moving  in  the  centre  of  the  literary 
society  of  both  Home  and  Athens  duiing  the  latter  period  of 


'  Mr.  Buckle,  in  his   admirable  about   Holv^tius    is   well   known : 

chapter  on  the  '  Proximate  Causes  '  G'est  un  homme  qui  a  dit  le  secret 

of  the  French  Kevolution '  (Hixt.  of  de  tout  le  monde.'    How  truly  Hel- 

CJyj7wrtiio7i,  vol.  i.).  has  painted  this  v6tiu3  represented  this  fashionable 

fashionable  enthusiasm  for  know-  society  appears  very  plainly  from 

ledge  with  great  power,  and  illus-  the    vivid    pf^rtrait   of    it    in    the 

trated  it  with  ample  learning.  No'uveile    HeUme,    part    ii.    letter 

'  The  saying  of  Mme.  IhideflEuid  xvii,,  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind. 
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the    Ajitonines,    profoundly    imbued    with    its    spirit,    and 
devoting  his  leisure  to  painting  its  leading  figures,  and  com- 
piling the  substance  of  their  teaching.     Few  books  exhibit 
a  more  carious  picture  of  the  combination  of  intense  child- 
like literary  and  moral  enthusiasm  with  the  most  hopeless 
intellectual    degeneracy.     Each    prominent   philosopher  was 
surrounded  by  a  train  of  enthusiastic  disciples,  who  made 
the  lecture-room  resound  with  their  applause,'  and  accepted 
biTTi  as  their  monitor  in  all  the  afiairs  of  life.     He  rebuked 
publicly  evei-y  instance  of  vice  or  of  affectation  he  had  ob- 
served in  their  conduct,  received  them  at  his   own   table, 
became   their  friend  and   confidant   in   their   troubles,  and 
sometimes  assisted  them  by  his  advice  in  their  professional 
duties.*     Taurus,  Favoiinus,  Fronto,  and  Atticus  were  the 
most  prominent  figures,  and  each  seems  to  have  foi-med,  in 
the  centre  of  a  con-upt  society,  a  little  company  of  young  men 
devoted  with  the  simplest  and  most  ardent  earnestness  to  the 
cultivation  of  intellectual  and  moraJ  excellence.     Yet  this 
society  was  singularly  puerile.     The  age  of  genius  had  closed, 
and  the  age  of  pedantiy  had  succeeded  it.     Minute,  curious, 
and  fastidious  verbal  criticism  of  the  great  writers  of  the 
j):ist  was  the  chief  occupation  of  the  scholar,  and  the  whole 
tone  of  his  mind  had  become  retrospective  and  even  archaic. 
Ennius  was  esteemed  a  gi'eater  poet  than  Virgil,  and  Cato  a 
greater  prose  writer  than  Cicero.     It  was  the  afiectation  of 
some   to   tesselate  theii-   conversation  with  antiquated  and 
obsolete   words.^     The  study  of  etymologies  had  lisen  into 
great  favour,  and  curious  questions  of  grammar  and  pro- 


'  Musonius    tried    to   stop    this  rously  applauded. 
euBtom  of  applauding  the  lecturer.        '  Thus  Gellius  himself  consulted 

(Aul.  Gcll.  Noct.  V.  i.)    The  habits  Favorinus  about  a  perplexing  case 

thjit  were  formed  in  the  schools  of  which  he  liad,  in  his  capacity  of  ma- 

the    rhetoricians   were    sonietinies  gistrate,  to  determine,  and  received 

carried  into  the  churches,  and  we  from  his  maater  a  long  dissertation 

have    notices  of   preachers    (ospc-  on  tlio  duties  of  a  judge  (xiv.  2). 
tially  St.  Chrysostora)  being  vocife-        •  i.  10. 
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nunciation  were  ardently  debated,  Logic,  as  in  most  ages 
of  intellectual  poverty,  was  greatly  studied  and  crized. 
Bold  speculations  and  original  thouglit  had  almost  ceased, 
but  it  was  the  deUght  of  the  philosophers  to  thi'ow  the 
arguments  of  gieat  writers  into  the  form  of  syllogisms,  and 
to  debate  them  dccording  to  the  rules  of  the  schools.  The 
very  amusements  of  the  scholars  took  the  form  of  a  whim- 
sical and  puerile  pedantry.  Gellius  recalls,  with  a  thrill  of 
emotion,  those  enchanting  evenings  when,  their  more  serious 
studies  being  terminated,  the  disciples  of  Taurus  assembled 
at  the  table  of  theii-  master  to  pass  the  happy  hours  in  dis- 
cussing such  questions  as  when  a  man  can  be  said  to  die, 
whether  in  the  last  moment  of  life  or  in  the  first  moment  of 
death  ;  or  when  he  can  be  said  to  get  up,  whether  when  he  is 
still  on  his  bed  or  when  he  has  just  left  it.'  Sometimes  they 
proposed  to  one  another  literary  questions,  as  what  old 
writer  had  employed  some  common  word  in  a  sense  that  had 
since  become  obsolete ;  or  they  discussed  such  syllogisms  as 
these  : — *  You  have  what  you  have  not  lost ;  you  have  not 
lost  horns,  thei'efore  you  have  horns.'  *  You  are  not  what  I 
am.  I  am  a  man;  therefore  you  are  not  a  man.'*  As 
moi-aUsts,  they  exhibited  a  very  genuine  love  of  moral  ex- 
cellence, but  the  same  pedantic  and  retrospective  chai-acter. 
They  were  continually  dilating  on  the  regulations  of  the 
censors  and  the  customs  of  the  earliest  period  of  the  Republic. 
They  acquired  the  habit  of  never  enforcing  the  simplest 
leisson  without  illustrating  it  by  a  profusion  of  ancient 
examples  and  by  detached  sentences  from  some  philosopher, 
which  they  employed  much  as  texts  of  Scriptui-e  are  often  I 
employed  in  the  writings  of  the  Puritans.'     Above  all,  they 


'  Noct.  Att.  vl.  13.     They  called        '  We  have  a  curious  example  of 

ihese  questions  symposiac<e,  as  be-  this  in  a  letter  of  Marcus  Aurelius 

ing  well  fitted  to  stimulate  minds  preserved    by    Gallicanuji    in    his 

already  mellowed  by  wine.  L\fe  of  Avidius  Cassiut 

*  xviii.  2. 
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delighted  in  cases  of  conscience,  which  they  discussed  with 
the  subtilty  of  the  schoolmen. 

l^ctantius  has  remarked  that  the  Stoics  were  especially 
noted  for  the  popular  or  democi-atic  character  of  theif 
teaching.'  To  their  success  in  this  respect  their  alliance  with 
the  rhetoricians  probably  largely  contributed ;  but  in  other 
ways  it  hastened  the  downfall  of  the  school.  Tlie  useless 
speculations,  refinements,  and  paradoxes  which  the  subtle 
genius  of  Chrysippus  had  connexited  with  the  simple  morals 
of  Stoicism,  had  been  for  the  most  part  thrown  into  the 
background  by  the  early  Roman  Stoics  ;  but  in  the  teaching 
of  the  rhetoricians  they  became  supreme.  The  endowments 
given  by  the  Antonines  to  philosophers  attracted  a  multi- 
tude of  impostoi-s,  who  wore  long  beards  and  the  dress  of 
the  philosopher,  but  whose  lives  were  notoiiousiy  im- 
moral. The  Cynics  especially,  professing  to  reject  the 
ordinary  conventionalities  of  society,  and  being  under 
none  of  that  tliscipline  or  supei-inteudence  which  in  the 
worst  period  has  secured  at  least  external  morality  among 
the  mendicant  monks,  continually  threw  off  every  vestige  of 
viilue  and  of  decency.  Instead  of  moidding  great  chai'acters 
and  inspii^ing  heroic  actions,  Stoicism  became  a  school  of  the 
idlest  casuistry,  or  the  cloak  for  manifest  imposture.^  The 
very  generation  which  saw  Marcus  Aui*elius  on  the  throne, 
saw  also  the  extinction  of  the  intiuence  of  his  sect. 

The  internal  causes  of  the  decadence  of  Stoicism,  though 
ver}'    powerful,    are   insuificient   to   explain    this    complete 


'  '  Senserunt  hoc  Stoici  qui  servis  philosophers.     See  the  language  of 

et  mulieribus  philosopliandum  esse  Epictetus  in  Arrian,  ii.  19,  iv.  8, 

(iixerunt.' — L;ict.  Arti.  Uiv.  iii.  25.  and  of  Ilorod  Atticus  in  Aul.  Gell. 

ZoDo   was    often    reproached    for  i.  2,  ix.  2.     St.  Augustine  speaks 

gathering  the  poorest  and  mostsor-  of  the  Cynics  as  having  in  his  time 

did  around  him  when  he  lectured,  sunk  into  universal  contempt.    See 

(Di"g.  Laert.  Ze>w.)  mach    evidence  on  this  snbject  in 

*  This  decadence  was  noticed  and  Friedlaender,  Bist.  des  Maeurs  Bo- 

rebakeil   by  some  of  the   leading  maims,  tome  iv.  a78-38.^. 
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eclipse.  The  cliief  cause  must  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
miads  of  men  had  taken  a  new  turn,  and  their  enthusiasm 
was  flowing  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  Oriental  religions, 
and,  under  the  guidance  of  Plotinus,  Porphyi-y,  lambiichua. 
and  Proclus,  of  a  mythical  philosophy  which  was  partly 
Egyptian  and  partly  Platonic.  It  remains  for  me,  in  con- 
cluding this  review  of  the  Pagan  empii-e,  to  indicate  and  ex- 
plain this  last  transformation  of  Pagan  moi-als. 

It  was  in  the  first  place  a  very  natural  reaction  against 
the  extreme  aridity  of  the  Stoical  casuistry,  and  also  against 
the  scepticism  which  Sextus  Empiricus  had  revived,  and  in 
tliis  respect  it  represents  a  law  of  the  human  mind  which 
has  been  more  than  once  illustrated  in  later  times.  Thus, 
the  captious,  unsatisfying,  intellectual  gubtletias  of  the 
schoolmen  were  met  by  the  purely  emotional  and  mystical 
school  of  St.  Bonaventura,  and  afterwards  of  Tauler,  and 
thus  the  adoration  of  the  human  intellect,  that  was  general 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  last  centuiy,  prepared  the  way 
for  the  complete  denial  of  its  competency  by  De  Maistre  and 
by  Lamennais. 

In  the  next  place,  mysticism  was  a  normal  continuation 
of  the  spiritualising  movement  which  had  long  been  ad- 
vancing. "We  have  ali-eady  seen  that  the  sti-ong  tendency  of 
ethics.,  from  Cato  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  to  enlarge  the 
prominence  of  the  emotions  in  the  type  of  virtue.  The  form- 
ation of  a  gentle,  a  .spii'itual,  and,  in  a  word,  a  religious 
character  had  become  a  prominent  part  of  moral  cultm-e,  and 
it  was  regarded  not  simply  as  a  means,  but  as  an  end.  Still, 
both  ]\Iaa"cus  Aurelius  and  Cato  were  Stoics.  They  both 
represented  the  same  general  cast  or  conception  of  virtue, 
although  in  Marcus  Aurelius  the  ty^je  had  been  profoundly 
modified.  Buc  the  time  was  soon  to  come  when  the  balance 
oetween  the  practical  and  the  emotional  parts  of  virtxie, 
which  had  been  steadily  changing,  should  be  decisively  turned 
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in  faToiir  of  tlie  latter,  and  the  type  of  Stoicism  was  thoa 
necessainJy  discai-ded. 

A  concurrence  of  political  and  commercial  causes  had 
arisen,  very  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  Oriental  beliefs. 
Commerce  had  produced  a  constant  intercourse  between  E^rypt 
and  Italy.  Great  numbers  of  Oriental  alavea,  passionately 
devoted  to  their  national  religions,  existed  in  Rome ;  and 
Alexandi'ia,  which  combined  a  great  intellectual  development 
with  a  geographical  and  commercial  position  exceedingly 
favourable  to  a  fusion  of  many  doctrines,  soon  created  a 
sohool  of  thought  which  acted  powerfully  upon  the  world. 
Four  great  systems  of  eclecticism  arose ;  Aristobulus  and 
Philo  tinctured  Judaism  with  Greek  and  Egyptian  philo- 
sophy. The  Gnoalics  and  the  Alexandi-ian  fathers  united, 
though  in  very  different  proportions,  Christian  doctrines  with 
the  same  elements  ;  while  Neoplatonism,  at  least  in  its  later 
forms,  represented  a  fusion  of  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  mind. 
A  gxeat  analogy  was  discovered  between  the  ideal  philosophy 
of  Plato  and  the  mystical  philosophy  that  was  indigenous  to 
the  East,  and  the  two  systems  readily  blended.* 

But  the  moat  powei-ful  cause  of  the  movement  was  the 
intense  desire  for  positive  religious  belief,  which  had  long 
been  gi-owing  in  the  Empire.  The  period  when  Roman 
incredulity  reached  its  extreme  point  had  been  the  century 
that  preceded  and  the  half  centuiy  that  followed  the  birth 
of  Christ.  The  sudden  dissolution  of  the  old  habits  of  the 
Republic  effected  thi-ough  political  causes,  the  first  comparison 
of  the  multitudinous  religions  of  the  Empire  and  also  the 
vritings  of  Euhemerus  had  produced  an  absolute  religious 
disbelief  which  Epicui'eanism  represented  and  encouiaged- 
This  belief,  however,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  co-existed 
with  numerous  magical  and   astrological  superstitions,  and 

'  This   Tnoveraent    is   well    treated    by   Vachcrot,    Hiat.    de    CfjeoU 
i  Auxandrit. 
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the  ignorance  of  physical  science  was  so  great,  and  the  con- 
ception of  general  laws  so  faint,  that  the  materials  for  a  great 
revival  of  superstition  still  remained.  From  the  middle  of 
the  first  century,  a  more  believing  and  reverent  spirit  began 
to  arise.  The  worehip  of  I  sis  and  Serapis  forced  its  way  into 
Rome  in  spite  of  the  opposition,  of  the  rulers.  Apollonius  of 
Tyana,  at  the  close  of  the  Flavian  period,  had  endeavoiired 
to  unite  moral  teaching  with  religious  practices  ;  the  oracles, 
which  had  long  ceased,  were  partially  restored  under  the 
Antonines ;  the  calamities  and  visible  decline  of  the  Empire 
withcbew  the  minds  of  men  from  that  proud  patriotic  wor- 
ship of  Tioman  greatness,  which  was  long  a  substitute  for 
religious  feeling ;  and  the  frightful  pestilence  that  swept  over 
the  land  in  the  reigns  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  successor 
was  followed  by  a  blind,  feverish,  and  spasmodic  superstition. 
Besides  this,  men  have  never  acquiesced  for  any  considerable 
time  in  a  neglect  of  the  great  problems  of  the  origin,  nature, 
and  destinies  of  the  soul,  or  dispensed  with  some  form  of  reli- 
gious woi'ship  and  aspiration.  That  religious  instincts  ai'e 
as  truly  a  part  of  our  natui-e  as  are  our  appetites  and  our 
nerves,  is  a  fact  which  all  history  establishes,  and  which 
forma  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  reality  of  that 
unseen  world  to  which  the  soul  of  man  continually  tends. 
Early  Roman  Stoicism,  which  in  this  respect  somewhat 
resembled  the  modem  positive  school,  diverted  for  the  most 
part  its  votaries  from  the  great  problems  of  religion,  and 
attempted  to  evolve  its  entire  system  of  ethics  out  of  existing 
human  nature,  without  appealing  to  any  external  super- 
natural sanction.  But  the  Platonic  school,  and  the  Egyptian 
school  which  connected  itself  with  the  name  of  Pythagoras, 
were  both  essentially  religious.  The  first  aspired  to  the 
Deity  as  the  source  and  model  of  virtue,  admitted  daemons 
or  subordinate  spiritual  agents  acting  upon  mankind,  and  ex- 
plained and  purified,  in  no  hostile  spirit,  the  popular  reli- 
gions     The  latter  made  the  state  of  ecstasy  or  quietism  its 
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ideaJ  condition,  and  sought  to  purify  the  mind  by  theurgy  or 
special  religious  rites.  Both  philosophies  conspired  to  effect 
a  great  religious  reformation,  in  which  the  Greek  spirit 
usually  represented  the  rational,  and  the  Egyptian  the 
mystical,  element. 

Of  the  first,  Plutarch  was  the  head.  He  taught  the 
supreme  authority  of  reason.  He  argued  elaborately  that 
superstition  is  worse  than  atheism,  for  it  calumniates  the 
character  of  the  Deity,  and  its  evils  are  not  negative,  but 
positive.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  far  from  regarding  the 
Mythology  as  a  tissue  of  fables.  Some  things  he  denies. 
Others  he  explains  away.  Others  he  frankly  accepts.  He 
teaches  for  the  most  part  a  pure  monotheism,  which  he  recon- 
ciles with  the  common  belief,  partly  by  describing  the  dif- 
ferent divinities  as  simply  popular  personifications  of  Divine 
attributes,  and  partly  by  the  Tisual  explanation  of  daemons. 
He  discarded  most  of  the  fables  of  the  poets,  applying  to 
them  with  fearless  severity  the  tests  of  human  morality,  and 
rejecting  indignantly  those  which  attribute  to  the  Deity 
cruel  or  immoi-al  actions.  He  denounces  all  religious  ter- 
rorism, and  draws  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  both 
the  superstitious  and  idolatrous  conception  of  the  Deity  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  philosophical  conception  on  the  other. 
'  Tlie  superstitious  man  believes  in  the  gods,  but  he  has  a 
false  idea  of  their  nature.  Those  good  beings  whose  provi- 
dence watches  over  us  with  so  much  care,  those  beings  so 
ready  to  forget  our  faults,  he  represents  as  feiocious  and  cruel 
tyrants,  taking  pleasure  in  tormenting  us.  He  believes  the 
founders  of  brass,  the  sculptors  of  stone,  the  moulders  of 
wax  ;  he  attributes  to  the  gods  a  human  form ;  he  adorns 
and  worships  the  image  he  has  made,  and  he  listens  not  to 
the  philosophers,  and  men  of  knowledge  who  associate  the 
Divine  image,  not  with  bodily  beauty,  but  with  grandeur  and 
majesty,  with  gentleness  and  goodness.' '     On  the  other  hand, 

'  .l)«  Superstitione. 
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Plutarch  believed  that  there  was  undoubtedly  a  certaiu  supscr, 
natural  basis  in  the  Pagan  creed ;  he  believed  in  oracles ;  he 
defended,  in  a  very  ingenious  essay,  hereditary  punishment, 
and  the  doctrine  of  a  special  Providence ;  he  admitted  a 
future  retribution,  though  he  repudiated  the  notion  of 
physical  torment ;  and  he  brought  into  clear  relief  the  moral 
teaching  conveyed  in  some  of  the  fables  of  the  poets. 

The  position  which  Plutarch  occupied  under  Trajan, 
Maximus  of  Tyi-e  occupied  in  the  next  generation.  Like 
Plutarch,  but  -with  a  greater  consistency,  he  maintained  a 
pure  monotheistic  doctrine,  declaring  that  '  Zeus  is  that  most 
ancient  and  guiding  mind  that  begot  all  things — Athene  is 
prudence — Apollo  is  the  sun.''  Like  Plutarch,  he  developed 
the  Platonic  doctrine  of  daemons  as  an  explanation  of  much 
of  the  mythology,  and  he  applied  an  allegorical  interpretation 
I  with  great  freedom  to  the  fables  of  Homer,  which  formed  the 
j  text-book  or  the  Bible  of  Paganism.  By  these  means  he 
endeavoured  to  clarify  the  popular  creed  from  all  elements 
inconsistent  with  a  pure  monotheism,  and  from  all  legends 
vf  doubtful  morality,  while  he  sublimated  the  popular  worship 
into  a  harmless  symbolism.  *  The  gods,'  he  assures  us, '  them- 
selves need  no  images,'  but  the  infirmity  of  human  nature  re- 
quii-es  visible  signs  '  on  which  to  rest.'  '  Those  who  possess 
such  faculties,  that  with  a  steady  mind  they  can  rise  i<i 
heaven,  and  to  God,  are  in  no  need  of  statues.  But  such  men 
are  very  rare.'  He  then  proceeds  to  recount  the  different 
ways  by  which  men  have  endeavoui-ed  to  repi-esent  or 
symbolise  the  Divine  nature,  as  the  statues  of  Greece,  the 
animals  of  Egypt,  or  the  sacred  flame  of  Persia,  *  The  God,' 
he  continues,  *  the  Father  and  the  Founder  of  all  that  exists, 
older  than  the  sun,  older  than  the  sky,  greater  than  all  time, 
than  every  age,  and  than  all  the  works  of  nature,  whom  no 
words  can  expi-ess,  whom  no  eye  can  see  .  .  .  What  can  we 

'  Dissertation,^  x.  §  8  (ed.  Davis,  London,  1740).     In  some  editions 
this  is  Diss,  xsix. 
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say  concemiag  his  images?  Only  let  men  understand  that 
there  is  but  one  Divine  nature;  but  whether  the  art  of 
Phidias  chiefly  preserves  his  memory  among  the  Greeks,  or 
the  worship  of  animals  among  the  Egyptians,  a  river  among 
these,  or  a  flame  among  those,  I  do  not  blame  the  variety  of 
the  representations — only  let  men  understand  that  there  is 
but  one ;  only  let  them  love  one,  let  them  preserve  one  in 
their  memory.'^ 

A  third  wiiter  who,  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  Maximus 
of  Tyi-e,  made  some  efibrfcs  in  the  same  direction,  was  Apu- 
leius,  who,  however,  both  as  a  moral  teacher,  and  in  his 
freedom  from  superstition,  was  far  inferior  to  the  preceding. 
The  religion  he  most  admired  was  the  Egyptian;  but  in  his 
philosophy  he  was  a  Platonist,  and  in  that  capacity,  besides 
an  exposition  of  the  Platonic  code  of  morals,  he  has  left  us  a 
singulai'ly  clear  and  striking  disquisition  on  the  doctiine  of 
daemons.  '  These  daemons,'  he  says, '  are  the  bearers  of 
blessings  and  prayers  between  the  inhabitants  of  earth  and 
heaven,  carrying  prayers  from  the  one  and  assistance  from 
the  other  .  .  .  By  them  also,  as  Plato  maintained  in  his 
"  Banquet,"  all  revelations,  all  the  various  mu-aclea  of 
magicians,  ail  kinds  of  omens,  ai-e  ruled.  They  have  their 
several  tasks  to  perform,  their  different  departments  to 
govern ;  some  directing  di'eams,  others  the  disposition  of  the 
enti-ails,  others  the  flight  of  bu-ds  .  .  .  The  supreme  deities 
do  not  descend  to  these  things — they  leave  them  to  the 
intermediate  divinities.' ^  But  these  intermediate  spirits  are 
not  simply  the  agents  of  supernatural  phenomena — they  are 
also  the  guardians  of  oiir  vii'tue  and  the  recorders  of  our 
actions.  '  Each  man  has  in  life  witnesses  and  guards  of  liis 
deeds,  visible  to  no  one,  but  always  pi-esent,  witnessing  not 
only  every  act  but  every  thought.  \A'^hen  life  has  ended  and 
ve  must  return  whence  we  came,  the  same  geniiis  who  had 


•  Dissert,  xxxnji.  *  De  Dcsmone  Socratis. 
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charge  over  us,  takes  us  away  and  huri-ies  us  in  liis  custody* 
to  judgment,  and  then  assists  us  in  pleading  our  cause.  If 
any  thing  is  falsely  a.ssei-ted  he  coiTects  it — if  true,  he  sub- 
stantiates it,  and  according  to  his  witness  our  sentence  is 
determined.'' 

There  are  many  aspects  in  which  these  attempts  at  re- 
ligious reform  are  both  interesting  and  important.  They 
are  interesting,  because  the  doctrine  of  daemons,  mingled,  it 
is  true,  with  the  theory  of  Euhemerus  about  the  origin  of  the 
deities,  was  univei'sally  accepted  by  the  Fathei-s  as  the  true 
explanation  of  the  Pagan  theology,  because  the  notion  and, 
after  the  third  century,  even  the  artistic  type  of  the  guar- 
dian genius  reappeared  in  that  of  the  guardian  angel,  and 
because  the  transition  from  polytheism  to  the  conception  of  a 
single  deity  acting  by  the  delegation  or  ministration  of  an 
army  of  subsidiary  spirits,  was  manifestly  fitted  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  reception  of  Christianity.  They  are  in- 
teresting, too,  as  showing  the  anxiety  of  the  human  mind  to 
sublimate  its  religious  creed  to  the  level  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  standard  it  had  attained,  and  to  make  religious 
ordinances  in  some  degree  the  instruments  of  moral  improve- 
ment. But  they  are  interesting  above  all,  because  the  Greek 
and  Egyptian  methods  of  refonn  represent  with  typical 
distinctness  the  two  great  tendencies  of  religious  thought  in 
all  succeeding  periods.  The  Greek  spirit  was  essentially 
rationalistic  and  eclectic ;  the  Egy|itian  spirit  was  essentially 
mystical  and  devotional.  The  Greek  sat  in  judgment  upon 
his  religion.  He  modified,  cm-tailed,  refined,  allegoi-ised,  or 
selected.  He  treated  its  inconsistencies  or  absurdities,  or 
immoralities,  with  precisely  the  same  freedom  of  criticism 
as  those  he  encountered  in  ordinary  life.  The  Egyptian, 
on  the  other  hand,  bowed  low  before  the  Divine  presence. 

'  De  Dcemone  Socratis.      See,  on    Ammianus  Marcell.  xxi.   14.     See, 
the  office  of  dtemons  or  genii,  Ar-    too,  Plotinus,  3rd  Enn.  lib.  iv 
rian  i.  14,  and  a  curious  chapter  in 
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He  veiled  his  eyes,  he  humbled  his  i-eason.  he  represented  the 
:utiX)duction  of  a  new  element  into  the  moral  life  of  Europe, 
the  sivlrit  of  reHgioiis  reverence  and  awe. 

*■  The  Egyptian  deities,'  it  was  oliserved  by  Apuleius, 
were  chiefly  honom-ed  by  lamentations,  and  the  Greek 
ili^Tnities  by  dances.'  '  The  tmth  of  the  last  part  of  thii; 
very  significant  remark  appears  in  every  page  of  Greek 
history.  No  nation  had  a  richer  collection  of  games  and 
festivals  gi-owing  out  of  its  religious  system ;  in  none  did  a 
light,  sportive,  and  often  licentious  fancy  play  more  fear- 
lessly around  the  popular  creed,  in  none  was  religious  terror- 
ism more  i-ai-e.  The  Divinity  was  seldom  looked  upon  as 
holier  than  man,  and  a  due  obsei-vance  of  certain  rites  and 
ceremonies  was  deemed  an  ample  tribute  to  pay  to  him.  In 
the  Egyptian  system  the  religious  ceremoiiies  were  veiled  in 
mystery  and  allegory.  Chastity,  abstinencb  from  animal 
food,  ablutions,  long  and  mysterious  ceremonies  of  pre- 
paration or  initiation,  were  the  most  prominent  features  of 
woi-ship.  The  deities  representing  the  gi-3at  forces  of  nature, 
and  shrouded  by  mysterious  symbols,  excited  a  degi-ee  of  awe 
which  no  other  ancient  religion  approached. 

The  speculative  philosophy,  and  the  conceptions  of  morals, 
that  accompanied  the  ini-oad  of  Oriental  religions,  were  of  a 
kindred  natui-e.  The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the 
first  was  its  tendency  to  supersede  the  deductions  of  the  reason 
by  the  intuitions  of  ecstasy.  Neoplatonism,  and  the  phi- 
losophies that  were  allied  to  it,  were  fundamentally  pan- 
theLstic,^  but  they  diffei-ed  widely  from  the  pantheism  of  the 
Stoics.  The  Stoics  identified  man  with  God,  for  the  puqwse 
of  glorifying  man — the  Neoplatonists  for  the  purjjose  of 
aggi-andLsing  God.  In  the  conception  of  the  first,  man,  in- 
lepondent,  self-controlled,  and  participating  in  the  highest 

'  ))c  DtS7tw7ie  Soeratis.  point  to  Plato,  and  was  in  conse- 

■■'  I  •should  except  Plotinus,  how-     quonco  much  praised  by  the  Chris- 
ever,    who   was    faithful    in    this    tiau  Fathers. 
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nature  of  the  universe,  has  no  superior  in  creation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  man  is  almost  a  passive  being,  swayed  and 
permeated  by  a  divine  impulse.  Yet  he  is  not  altogether 
divine.  The  divinity  is  latent  in  his  soul,  but  dulled, 
dimmed,  and  crushed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  body.  '  To  bring 
the  Grod  that  is  in  us  into  confoinnity  with  the  God  that  is  in 
the  universe,'  to  elicit  the  ideas  that  ai-e  graven  in  the  mind, 
but  obscured  and  hidden  by  the  passions  of  the  flesh — above  all, 
to  subdue  the  body,  which  is  the  sole  obstacle  to  oiu-  complete 
fruition  of  the  Deity — was  the  main  object  of  life.  Porphyry 
described  all  philosophy  as  an  anticipation  of  death — not  in 
the  Stoical  sense  of  teaching  us  to  look  calmly  on  our  end, 
but  because  death  realises  the  ideal  of  philosophy,  the  com- 
plete separation  of  soul  and  body.  Hence  followed  an  ascetic 
morahty,  and  a  supersensual  philosophy.  *  The  gi-eatest  of 
all  evils,'  we  are  told,  *  is  pleasure ;  because  by  it  the  soul  is 
nailed  or  riveted  to  the  body,  and  thinks  that  true  which  the 
body  persuades  it,  and  is  thus  deprived  of  the  sense  of  divine 
things.' '  '  Justice,  beauty,  and  goodness,  and  all  things  that 
are  foi-med  by  them,  no  eye  has  ever  seen,  no  bodily  sense 
can  apprehend.  Philosophy  must  be  pursued  by  pm-e  and 
unmingled  reason  and  with  deadened  senses ;  for  the  body 
distiu'bs  the  mind,  so  that  it  cannot  follow  after  wisdom.  As 
long  as  it  is  lost  and  mingled  in  the  clay,  we  shall  never  suffi- 
ciently possess  the  truth  we  desire.'  ^ 

But  the  reason  which  is  thus  extolled  as  the  revealer  of 
truth  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  process  of  reasoning. 
It  is  something  quite  different  fi-om  criticism,  analysis, 
comparison,  or  deduction.  It  is  essentially  intuitive,  but  it 
only  acquires  its  power  of  transcendental  intuition  after  a 


'  '  Omniuta  malonim   maximum  aspectu.'  —  lamblichiis,    Be    Secta 

voluptas,    qua    tanquam    clavo    et  Pythagor.    (Romae,    1566),    p.    38. 

fibula  aninia  corpori  nectitur;  pu-  Plotinus,  1st  Enn.  vi.  6. 

tatque  vera  quae  et  corpus  suadet,  ^  De  Sect.  Pyth,  pp.  36,  37. 
et  ita  spoiiatxTT  rerum  divinarum 
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long  ]jroces3  of  discipline.  When  a  man  passes  from  tlie 
daylight  into  a  room  which  is  almost  dark,  he  is  at  first 
absolutely  miable  to  see  the  objects  around  him ;  but  gradu- 
ally his  eye  grows  accustomed  to  the  feeble  light,  the  outline 
of  the  room  becomes  dimly  visible,  object  after  object  emerges 
into  sight,  until  at  last,  by  intently  gazing,  he  acquires  the 
power  of  seeing  around  him  with  tolerable  distinctness.  In 
this  fact  we  have  a  partial  image  of  the  Keoplatonic  doctrine 
of  the  knowledge  of  divine  things.  Our  soul  is  a  dark  chamber, 
darkened  by  contact  with  the  flesh,  but  in  it  there  are  graven 
divine  ideas,  there  exists  a  living  divine  element.  The  eye  of 
reason,  by  long  and  steady  introspection,  can  learn  to  deci- 
pher these  characters ;  the  will,  aided  by  an  appointed  course 
of  discipline,  can  evoke  this  divine  element,  and  cause  it  to 
blend  with  the  universal  spirit  from  which  it  sprang.  The 
powers  of  mental  concentration,  and  of  metaphysical  absti*ac- 
tion,  are  therefore  the  highest  intellectual  gifts;  and  quietism, 
or  the  absorption  of  our  nature  in  God,  is  the  last  stage  of  virtue. 
'  The  end  of  man,'  said  Pythagoras,  *  is  God.'  TTie  mysterious 
'  One,'  the  metaphysical  abstraction  without  attributes  and 
without  foi-m  which  constitutes  the  First  Person  of  the  Alex- 
andiian  Trinity,  is  the  acme  of  human  thought,  and  the  condition 
of  ecstasy  is  the  acme  of  moi"al  perfection.  Plotinus,  it  was 
said,  had  several  times  attained  it.  Porphyry,  after  years  of 
discipline,  once,  and  but  once.'  The  process  of  reasoning  is 
here  not  only  useless,  but  pernicious.  '  An  innate  knowledge 
of  the  gods  is  implanted  in  our  nunds  prior  to  all  reasoning.''* 
In  divine  things  the  task  of  man  is  not  to  create  or  to 
acquire,  but  to  educe.  Hk  means  of  perfection  are  not 
dialectics  or  reseai-ch,  but  long  and  patient  meditation,  silence, 
abstiuence  from  the  distractions  and  occupations  of  life,  the 
subjugation  of  the  flesh,  a  life  of  continual  discipline,  a 
constant  attendance  on  those  mysterious  rites  which  detach 


'  Porphyry,  Life  of  Plotiniis.  '  lamblichus,  Dc  Mysieriis,  1. 
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him  from  material  objects,  ovei-awe  and  elevate  his  miiid,  and 
quicken  his  realisation  of  the  Divine  jn-esence. ' 

The  system  of  Neoplatonism  represents  a  mode  of  thoughv, 
which  in  many  fonns,  and  under  many  names,  may  be  traced 
through  the  most  various  ages  and  creeds.  Mysticism, 
transcendentalism,  inspu-ation,  and  gi-ace,  are  all  words 
expressing  the  deep-seated  btjiief  that  we  possess  fountains  of 
knowledge  apart  from  all  the  acquisitions  of  the  senses ;  that 
there  are  certain  states  of  mind,  certain  flashes  of  moi-al  and 
intellectual  illumination,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  hy 
any  play  or  combination  of  oiu*  ordinary  faculties.  For  the 
sobriety,  the  timidity,  the  fluctuations  of  the  reasoning  spirit, 
Neoplatonism  substituted  the  transports  of  the  imagination  : 
and,  though  it  cultivated  the  power  of  abstraction,  every 
other  intellectual  gift  was  sacrificed  to  the  discipline  of 
asceticism.  It  made  men  credulous,  because  it  suppressed 
that  critical  spirit  which  is  the  sole  barrier  to  the  ever- 
encroaching  imagination ;  because  it  represented  superstitious 
rites  as  especially  conducive  to  that  state  of  ecstasy  which 
was  the  condition  of  revelation  ;  because  it  formed  a  nervous, 
diseased,  expectant  temperament,  ever  prone  to  hallucinations, 
ever  agitated  by  vague  and  imcertain  feelings  that  were 
readily  attributed  to  inspiration.  As  a  moral  system  it 
carried,  indeed,  the  purification  of  the  feelings  and  imagination 
to  a  higher  perfection  than  any  preceding  school,  but  it  had 
the  deadly  fault  of  separating  sentiment  from  action.  In 
this  respect  it  was  well  fitted  to  be  the  close,  the  final  suicide, 
of  Roman  philosophy.  Cicero  assigned  a  place  of  happiness 
in  the  future  world  to  all  who  faithfully  served  the  State.^ 
The  Stoics  had  taught  that  all  virtue  was  vain  that  did  not 
issue   in   action.      Even   Epictetus,   in   his   portrait   of  the 


'  See,  on  this  doctrine  of  ecstasy,  conservaverint,    adjuverint,    auxe- 

Vacherot,  Hist,  de  I'Ecole   d'Alex-  rint,  certum  esse  in  coelo  ac  defini- 

andric,  tome  i.  p.  576,  &c.  turn  locum  ubi  beati  sevo  sempiterno 

*  'Sic  babeto,  omnibus  qui  patriam  fruantur.' — Cic.  Somn.  Scip 
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fcscetic  cynic — even  ivlaicus  Aui-elius,  in  his  minute  self- 
examination — had  never  forgotten  the  outer  world.  The 
eai'ly  Platonists,  though  they  dwelt  very  strongly  on  mental 
discipline,  were  equally  practical.  Plutai-ch  reminds  us  that 
the  same  word  is  used  for  light,  and  for  man,'  for  the  duty  of 
man  is  to  be  the  light  of  the  world ;  and  he  shrewdly 
i-emai-ked  that  Hesiod  exhorted  the  husbandman  to  pray  for 
the  harvest,  but  to  do  so  with  his  hand  upon  the  plough. 
Apuleius,  expounding  Plato,  taught  '  that  he  who  is  inspu^ed 
by  nature  to  seek  after  good  must  not  deem  himself  born  for 
liimself  alone,  but  for  all  mankind,  though  with  divei'se  kinds 
and  degrees  of  obligation,  for  he  is  foi-med  first  of  all  for  his 
country,  then  for  his  relations,  then  foi-  those  with  whom  he 
is  joined  by  occupation  or  knowledge.'  Maximus  of  Tyre 
devoted  two  noble  essays  to  showing  the  vanity  of  all  virtue 
which  exhausts  itself  in  mental  transports  without  radiating 
in  action  among  mankind.  '  What  use,'  he  asked,  '  is  there 
in  knowledge  unless  we  do  those  things  for  which  knowledge 
is  profitable  1  What  use  is  there  in  the  skill  of  the  physician 
unless  by  that  skill  he  heals  the  sick,  or  in  the  art  of  Phidias 
unless  he  chisels  the  ivory  or  the  gold.  .  .  .  Hercules  was  a  ' 
wise  man,  but  not  for  himself,  but  that  by  his  wisdom  ho 
might  diffuse  benefits  over  every  land  and  sea.  .  .  Had  he 
j)referred  to  lead  a  life  apart  from  men,  and  to  follow  an  idle 
wisdom,  Hercules  would  indeed  have  been  a  Sophist,  and  no 
one  would  call  him  the  son  of  Zeus.  For  God  himself  is 
never  idle ;  were  He  to  rest,  the  sky  would  cease  to  move, 
and  the  earth  to  produce,  and  the  rivers  to  tiow  into  the 
ocean,  and  the  seasons  to  pursue  their  appointed  coiu-se.'* 
But  the  Neoplatonists,  though  they  sometimes  spoke  of  civic 


'  •Pais,  which,  according  to  Plu-  Aurelius,  who  speaks  of  the  good 

tarch  (wlio  here  coDfuses  two  die-  man  as  light  which  only  ceases  to 

tinct  words),  is  poetically  used  for  shine  when  it  ceases  to  be. 
man    (De   Latenier    Viuendo).      A         ^  Bias.  xxi.  §  6. 
MTnilar     thought     oco.urs     in     M, 
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ATi'tues,  regarded  the  condition  of  ecstasy  as  not  only  ts-an- 
scending,  but  including  all,  and  that  condition  could  only  be 
ariived  at  by  a  passive  life.  The  saying  of  Anaxagoras,  that 
his  mission  was  '  to  contemplate  the  sun,  the  stars,  and  the 
course  of  nature,  and  that  this  contemplation  was  wisdom,' 
was  accepted  as  an  epitome  of  theii-  philosophy.'  A  senator 
named  Ilogantianus,  who  had  followed  the  teaching  of 
Piotinus,  acquii-ed  so  intense  a  disgust  for  the  things  of  life, 
that  he  left  all  his  property,  refused  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a 
prsetor,  abandoned  his  senatorial  functions,  and  withdrew 
liimself  from  every  form  of  business  and  pleasure.  Piotinus, 
instead  of  reproaching  him,  overwiielmed  him  with  eulogy, 
selected  him  as  his  favourite  disciple,  and  continually  re- 
presented him  as  the  model  of  a  philosopher. ^ 

The  two  chai'acteristics  I  have  noticed — the  abandon- 
ment of  civic  duties,  and  the  discom-agement  of  the  critical 
spirit — had  from  a  very  early  period  been  manifest  in  the 
Pythagorean  school.'  In  the  blending  philosophies  of  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries,  they  became  continually  more 
apparent.  Piotinus  was  still  an  independent  philosopher, 
inheriting  the  traditions  of  Greek  thought,  though  not  the 
traditions  of  Greek  life,  building  his  system  avowedly  by  a 
rational  method,  and  altogether  rejecting  theurgy  or  religious 
magic.  His  disciple,  Porphyry,  first  made  Neoplatonism 
anti-Christian,  and,  in  his  violent  antipathy  to  the  new  faith, 
began  fco  convert  it  into  a  religious  system.  lamblichus, 
v.'^ho  was  himself  an  Egyptian  priest,  completed  the  trans- 

'  lumblidiMS,  Be  Sect.  Pythagoree,  deavoured  to  detach   his  disciples 

p.  35.                                   "  from  all  occupation  other  than  phi- 

''  Porphyiy,  Life  of  Piotinus,  cap.  losophy. — Philostr.  ApoU.  of  Tyana, 

Tii. ;  Piotinus,  1st  ^?!«.  iv.  7.    See  iv.  2.     Cicero  notices  the  aversion 

on    this    subject  Degerando,  Hist,  the  Pythagoreans  of  his  time  dis- 

de  ia  PMoi.  iii.  p.  383.  played   to  ar^ment :_  'Quum   ex 

*  Thus  it  was  said  of  Apollonius  iis  qusereretur  quare  ita  esset,  re- 

that  in  his  teaching  at  Ephesus  he  spondere  solitos,  Ipse  dixit ;   ipse 

did  not  speak  after  the  manner  of  autem  erat  Pythagoras.' — De  Nat, 

the  followers  of  Socrates,  bat  en-  Dear  i.  r>. 
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formation,'  resolved  all  moral  discipline  into  theiirgy,  and 
sacrificed  all  reasoning  to  faith.'^  Julian  attempted  to  realise 
the  conception  of  a  revived  Paganism,  blending  with  and 
pm-ified  by  philosophy.  In  every  form  the  apj^tite  for 
miracles  and  for  belief  was  displayed.  The  theory  of 
da?mons  completely  superseded  the  old  Stoical  natwalism, 
wliich  regarded  the  different  Pagan  divinities  as  allegories  or 
personifications  of  the  Diviae  attributes.  The  Platonic 
ethics  were  again,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  ascendant,  but 
they  wei'e  deeply  tinctured  by  a  foreign  element.  Thus, 
suicide  was  condemned  by  the  Neoplatonists,  not  merely  on 
the  principle  of  Plato,  that  it  is  an  abandonment  of  the  post 
of  duty  to  which  the  Deity  has  called  us,  but  also  on  the 
qtdetist  ground,  that  perturbation  is  necessaiily  a  pollution 
of  the  soul,  and  that,  as  mental  pertiu-bation  accompanies 
the  act,  the  soul  of  the  suicide  departs  polluted  from  the 
body.^  The  belief  in  a  future  world,  which  was  the  common 
glory  of  the  schools  of  Pythagoras  and  of  Plato,  had  become 
universal.  As  Poman  greatness,  in  which  men  had  long 
seen  the  reward  of  vii-tiie,  faded  rapidly  away,  the  concep- 
tion of  *  a  city  of  God '  began  to  grow  more  clearly  in  the 
minds  of  men,  and  the  countless  slaves  who  were  among  the 
chief  propagators  of  Oriental  faiths,  and  who  had  begun  to  exer- 
cise an  unprecedented  influence  in  Poman  life,  turned  with  a 
natui'al  and  a  touching  eagerness  towards  a  happier  and  a  freer 
world.*     The  incredulity  of  Luci-etius,  Csesar,  and  Pliny  had 


'  See  Vaeherot,  tome  ii,  p.  66.  Cicero  ( Tusc.  Qucsst.)  says  that  the 

-See    Degerando,   Hist,    da    la  Syrian  Pherecydes,  master  of  Pytha- 

I'}dlos<yphie,  tome  iii.  pp.  400,  401.  goras,  first  taught  it.     Maximus  of 

'  Plotinus,  1st  Enn.  is.  Tyre  attributes  its  ongin  to  Pytha- 

*  See  a  strong   passage,  on    the  goras,  and  his  slave  Zamolxis  was 

universality  of  this  belief,  in  Plo-  said    to    have  introduced   it   into 

tinns,  1st  Enn.  i.  12,  and  Origen,  Greece.     Others   say  that   Thales 

Cont.  Cels.  vii.     A  very  old  tradi-  first  tanght  it.     None  of  these  as- 

tion  represented  the  Egyptians  as  sort  ions   have   any  real   historical 

the  first  people  who  held  the  doc-  value. 

trino  of  the  immortiility  of  the  soul. 
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disappeared.     Above  all,  a  fusion  had  been  effected  between 
moral  discipline  and  religion,  and  the  moralist  sought  his 
chief  means  of  purification  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  temple. 
I  have  now  completed  the  long  and  complicated  task  to 
which  the  present  chapter  has  been  devoted.     I  have  endea- 
voured to  exhibit,  so  far  as  can  be  done,  by  a  description  of 
general   tendencies,  and    by  a  selection  of  quotations,  the 
spirit  of  the  long  series  of  Pagan  moralists  who  taught  at 
Rome  during  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  rise  of 
Roman  philosophy  and  the  triumph  of  Christianity.     My  ob- 
ject has  not  been  to  classify  these  writers  with  minute  accuracy, 
according  to  their  speculative  tenets,  but  rather,  as  I  had  pro- 
posed, to  exhibit  the  origin,  the  nature,  and  the  fortunes  of 
the  general  notion  or  type  of  virtue  which  each  moralist  had 
regarded  as  supremely  good.     History  is  not  a  mere  suc- 
cession of  events  connected  only  by  chronology.    It  is  a  chain 
of  causes  and  effects.     There  is  a  great  natural  difference  of 
degree  and  direction  in  both  the  moral  and  intellectual  capa- 
cities of  individuals,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  general 
average  of  natural  morals  in  great  bodies  of  men  materially 
I  varies.    When  we  find  a  society  very  virtuous  or  very  vicious 
— when  some  particular  virtue  or  vice  occupies  a  peculiar 
prominence,  or  when  important  changes  pass  over  the  moral 
conceptions  or  standard  of  the  people — we  have  to  trace  in 
these  things  simply  the  action  of  the  circumstances  that  were 
dominant.     The  history  of  Roman  ethics  represents  a  steady 
and  uniform  current,  guided  by  the  general  conditions  of  i 
society,  and  its  progi'ess  may  be  marked  by  the  successive 
ascendancy  of  the  Roman,  the  Greek,  and  the  Egyptian  spirit. 
In  the  age  of  Cato  and  Cicero  the  character  of  the  ideal 
was  wholly  Roman,  although  the  philosophical  expression  of 
that  character  was  derived  from  the  Greek  Stoics.     It  exhi- 
bited all  the  force,  the  grandeur,  the  hardness,  the  practical 
tendency  which  Roman  circumstances  had  early  created,  com- 
bined with  that  catholicity  of  spirit  which  resulted  from  very 
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;-ocent  political  and  intellectual  changes.  In  the  course  of 
time,  the  Greek  element,  which  representee  the  gentlei  s.nd 
more  humane  spirit  of  antiquity,  gained  an  ascendancy.  It 
did  so  by  simple  propagandism,  aided  by  the  long  peace  of 
the  Antonines,  by  the  efieminate  habits  produced  by  the  in- 
creasing luxury,  by  the  attractions  of  the  metropolis,  which 
had  drawn  multitudes  of  Greeks  to  Rome,  by  the  patronage 
of  the  Emperors,  and  also  by  the  increasing  realisation  of  the 
doctj-ine  of  universal  brotherhood,  which  Pantetius  and  Cicero 
had  asserted,  but  of  which  the  full  consequences  were  only 
perceived  by  their  successors.  The  change  in  the  type  of 
virtue  was  shown  in  the  influence  of  eclectic,  and  for  the  most 
part  Platonic,  moralists,  whose  special  assaults  were  directed 
against  the  Stoical  condemnation  of  the  emotions,  and  in  the 
gradual  softening  of  the  Stoical  type.  In  Seneca  the  hard- 
ness of  the  sect,  though  very  apparent,  is  broken  by  precepts 
of  a  real  and  extensive  benevolence,  though  that  benevo- 
lence springs  rather  from  a  sense  of  duty  than  from  tender- 
ness of  feeling.  In  Dion  Chrysostom  the  practical  benevolence 
is  not  less  prominent,  but  there  is  less  both  of  pride  and  of 
callousness.  Epictetus  embodied  the  sternest  Stoicism  in  his 
Manual,  but  his  dissertations  exhibit  a  deep  religious  feeling 
and  a  wide  range  of  sympathies.  In  I\Iarcus  Aurelius  the 
emotional  elements  had  greatly  increased,  and  the  amiable 
qualities  began  to  predominate  over  the  heroic  ones.  We 
find  at  the  same  time  a  new  stress  laid  upon  jjurity  of  thought 
and  imagination,  a  growing  feeling  of  reverence,  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  reform  the  popular  religion. 

This  second  stage  exhibits  a  happy  combination  of  the 
Roman  and  Greek  spiiits.  Disinterested,  strictly  practical, 
averse  to  the  s]jeculative  subtilties  of  the  Greek  intellect, 
Stoicism  was  still  the  religion  of  a  people  who  were  the  rulers 
and  the  organisers  of  the  world,  whose  enthusiasm  was  essen- 
tial ly  patiio  tic,  and  who  had  learnt  to  sacrifice  everything  but 
pride  to  the  sense  of  duty.    It  had,  however,  become  amiable, 
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gantle,  and  spiritual.  It  had  gained  mucli  in  beauty,  while  h 
had  lost  something  in  force.  In  the  world  of  morals,  as  in 
the  world  of  physics,  strength  is  nearly  allied  to  hardness. 
He  who  feels  keenly  is  easily  moved,  and  a  sensitive  sym- 
pathy which  lies  at  the  root  of  an  amiable  character  is  in 
consequence  a  pi-inciple  of  weakness.  The  race  of  great  Roman 
Stoics,  which  had  never  ceased  during  the  tyranny  of  Nero  or 
Domitian,  began  to  fail.  In  the  very  moment  when  the  ideal 
of  the  sect  had  attained  its  supreme  perfection,  a  new  move- 
ment appeared,  the  philosophy  sank  iato  disrepute,  and  the 
last  act  of  the  drama  began. 

In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  ones,  all  was  normal  and 
regular.  The  long  continuance  of  despotic  government  had 
gradually  destroyed  the  active  pviblic  spirit  of  which  Stoicism 
was  the  espiession.  The  predominance  of  the  subtle  intellect 
of  Greece,  and  the  multiplication  of  rhetoricians,  had  con- 
verted the  philosophy  into  a  school  of  disputation  and  of 
casuistry.  The  increasing  cultivation  of  the  emotions  con- 
tinued, till  what  may  be  termed  the  moral  centre  was  changed, 
and  the  development  of  feeling  was  deemed  more  impoi-tant 
than  the  regulation  of  actions.  This  cultivation  of  the  emo- 
tions predisposed  men  to  religion.  A  reaction,  intensified  by 
many  minor  causes,  set  in  against  the  scepticism  of  the  pre- 
ceding generation,  and  Alexandria  gradually  became  the  moral 
capital  of  the  empire.  The  Roman  type  speedily  disappeared. 
A  union  was  effected  between  superstitious  rites  and  philo- 
sophy, and  the  woi-ship  of  Egyptian  deities  prepared  the  way 
for  the  teaching  of  the  Neoplatonists,  who  combined  the  most 
visionary  part  of  the  speculations  of  Plato  with  the  ancient 
philosophies  of  the  East.  In  Plotinus  we  find  most  of  tho 
first ;  in  Tamblichus  most  of  the  second.  The  minds  of  men, 
under  their  influence,  gi'ew  introspective,  credulous,  and  super- 
stitious, and  found  their  ideal  states  in  the  hallucinations  of 
ecstasy  and  the  calm  of  an  unpractical  mysticism. 

Such  were  the  influences  which  acted  in  turn  upon  a 
society  which,  by  despotism,  by  slavery,  and   by  atrocious 


I 
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amusemenls,  had  been  debased  and  corrupted  to  tbe  very 
core.  Each  sect  which  successively  arose  contributed  some- 
thing to  remedy  the  evil.  Stoicism  placed  beyond  cavil  the 
i^'reat  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong.  It  inculcated 
the  doctrine  of  universal  brotherhood,  it  created  a  noble  lite- 
ratxue  and  a  noble  legislation,  and  it  associated  its  moral 
system  with  the  patriotic  spirit  which  was  then  the  animating 
spu-it  of  Koman  life.  The  early  Platonists  of  the  Empire  cor- 
rected the  exaggerations  of  Stoicism,  gave  free  scope  to  the 
amiable  qualities,  and  suppKed  a  theory  of  right  and  wrong, 
suited  not  merely  for  heroic  characters  and  for  exti-eme  emer- 
gencies, but  also  for  the  characters  and  the  circumstances  of 
common  life.  The  Pythagorean  and  Neoplatonic  schools  re- 
vived the  feeling  of  religious  reverence,  inculcated  humility, 
prayerfiilness,  and  purity  of  thought,  and  accustomed  men  to 
associate  their  moral  ideals  with  the  Deity,  rather  than  with 
themselves. 

The  moi-al  improvement  of  society  was  now  to  pass  into 
other  hands.  A  religion  which  had  long  been  increasing  in 
obscurity  began  to  emerge  into  the  Kght.  By  the  beauty 
of  its  moral  precepts,  by  the  systematic  skill  with  which  it 
governed  the  imagination  and  habits  of  its  worshippers,  by 
the  strong  reKgious  motives  to  which  it  could  appeal,  by  its 
admii-able  ecclesiastical  organisation,  and,  it  must  be  added, 
by  its  xinsparing  use  of  the  arm  of  power,  Christianity  soon 
eclipsed  or  destroyed  all  other  sects,  and  became  for  many 
centuries  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  moral  world.  Combining 
the  Stoical  doctrine  of  universal  brotherhood,  the  Greek  pre- 
dilection for  the  amiable  qualities,  and  the  Egyptian  spiiit 
of  reverence  and  religious  awe,  it  acquired  from  the  first  an 
intensity  and  universality  of  influence  which  none  of  the  phi- 
losophies it  had  superseded  had  approached.  I  have  now  to 
examine  the  moral  causes  that  governed  the  rise  of  this  reli- 
gion in  Rome,  the  ideal  of  virtue  it  presented,  the  degree  and 
manner  in  which  it  stamped  its  image  upon  the  character  of 
nations,  and  tho  perversions  and  distortions  it  underwent. 
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CHAPTER  111. 

THE    CONVERSION    OF    ROME. 

There  is  no  fact  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  moro 
remarkable  than  the  complete  unconsciousness  of  the  impoi*t- 
ance  and  the  destinies  of  Christianity,  manifested  by  the 
Pagan  writers  before  the  accession  of  Constantine.  So  large 
an  amount  of  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  ten  or 
twelve  allusions  to  it  they  furnish,  that  we  are  sometimes  apt 
to  forget  how  few  and  meagre  those  allusions  are,  and  how 
utterly  impossible  it  is  to  construct  from  them,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  a  history  of  the  early  Church.  Plutarch 
and  the  elder  Pliny,  who  probably  surpass  all  other  writers 
of  their  time  ia  the  i-ange  of  their  illustrations,  and  Seneca, 
who  was  certainly  the  most  illustrious  moralist  of  his  age, 
never  even  mention  it.  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  have 
each  adverted  to  it  with  a  passing  and  contemptuous  censure. 
Tacitus  describes  in  detail  the  persecution  by  Nero,  but  treats 
the  suffei-ing  religion  merely  as  *  an  execrable  superstition ; ' 
while  Suetonius,  employing  the  same  expression,  reckons  the 
pei-secution  among  the  acts  of  the  tyrant  that  were  either 
laudable  or  indifferent.  Our  most  important  document  is  the 
famous  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny.  Lucian  throws  some 
light  both  on  the  extent  of  Christian  charity,  and  on  the 
aspect  in  which  Christians  were  regarded  by  the  religious 
jugglers  of  their  age,  and  the  long  series  of  Pagans  who  wrote 
the  lives  of  the  Emperors  in  that  most  critical  |)eriod  from 
the  accession  of  Hadrian,  almost  to  the  eve  of  the  triuTO])h  of 
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the  Churcli,  among  a  crowd  of  details  concerning  the  dresses, 
games,  vices,  and  follies  of  the  Court,  supply  us  with  six  or 
seven  short  notices  of  the  religion  that  was  transforming  the 
A'orld. 

The  general  silence  of  the  Pagan  writers  on  tliis  subject 
did  not  arise  from  any  restrictions  imposed  upon  them  by 
authority,  for  in  this  field  the  widest  latitude  was  conceded, 
nor  yet  from  the  notions  of  the  dignity  of  history,  or  the  im- 
portance of  individual  exertions,  which  have  induced  some 
historians  to  resolve  their  task  into  a  catalogue  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  kings,  statesmen,  and  generals.  The  conception  of 
histoiy,  as  the  record  and  explanation  of  moral  revolutions, 
though  of  course  not  developed  to  the  same  prominence  as 
among  some  modern  writers,  was  by  no  means  unknown  in 
antiquity,'  and  in  many  branches  our  knowledge  of  the  social 
changes  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  extremely  copious.  The 
dissolution  of  old  beliefs,  the  decomposition  of  the  entire  social 
and  moral  system  that  had  arisen  under  the  Republic,  engaged 
in  the  veiy  highest  degree  the  attention  of  the  literary  classes, 
and  they  displayed  the  most  commendable  diligence  in  tracing 
its  stages.  It  is  very  curious  and  instnictive  to  contrast  the 
ample  information  they  have  furnished  us  concerning  the 
growth  of  Roman  luxury,  with  theii-  almost  absolute  silence 
concerning  the  growth  of  Christianity.  The  moral  import- 
ajice  of  the  former  movement  they  clearly  recognised,  and 
they  have  accordingly  preserved  so  full  a  record  of  all  the 
changes  in  dress,  banquets,  buildings,  and  spectacles,  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  write  with  the  most  minute  detail  the 
whole  history  of  Roman  luxury,  from  the  day  when  a  censor 
deprived  an  elector  of  his  vote  because  his  garden  was  negli- 

'  We  have   a  remarkable    in-  opening    chapter   of    Capitolinus, 

•itance  of  the  clearness  with  which  Life  of  Macrimts. — Tacitus  is  full 

some    even  of  the  most  insignifi-  of   beautiful   episodes,    describing 

cant  historians  recognised  the  folly  the   manuere  and  religiou  of  the 

of   confining   history    to    the    bio-  people. 
graphics  of  the   Eiiii>erors,  in  :he 
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gently  cultivated,  to  the  orgies  of  Nero  or  Heliogabalna 
The  moral  importance  of  the  other  movement  they  altogether 
overlooked,  and  their  oversight  leaves  a  chasm  in  historv 
which  can  never  be  supplied. 

That  the  greatest  reKgious  change  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind should  have  taken  place  under  the  eyes  of  a  brilliant 
galaxy  of  philosophers  and  historians,  who  were  profoundly 
conscious  of  the  decomposition  around  them,  that  all  of  these 
■writers  should  have  utterly  failed  to  predict  the  issue  of  the 
movement  they  were  observing,  and  that,  during  the  space 
of  three  centuries,  they  should  have  treated  as  simply  con- 
temptible an  agency  which  all  men  must  now  admit  to  have 
been,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  most  powerful  moral  lever  that 
has  ever  been  applied  to  the  affairs  of  man,  are  facts  well 
worthy  of  meditation  in  every  period  of  religious  transition. 
The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  that  broad  separation  be- 
tween the  spheres  of  morals  and  of  positive  religion  we  have 
considered  in  the  last  chapter.  In  modem  times,  men  who 
were  examining  the  probable  moral  future  of  the  world,  would 
naturally,  and  in  the  first  place,  direct  their  attention  to  the 
relative  positions  and  the  probable  destinies  of  religious  in- 
stitutions. In  the  Stoical  period  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
positive  religion  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  merely  an  art 
for  obtaining  preternatural  assistance  in  the  affairs  of  life, 
and  the  moral  amelioration  of  mankind  was  deemed  alto- 
gether external  to  its  sphere.  Philosophy  had  become  to  the 
educated  most  literally  a  religion.  It  was  the  rule  of  life,  the 
exposition  of  the  Divine  nature,  the  source  of  devotional  feel- 
ing. The  numerous  Oriental  superstitions  that  had  deluged 
the  city  were  regarded  as  pecuHai'ly  peiTiicious  and  contemp- 
tible, and  of  these  none  was  less  likely  to  attract  the  favour 
of  the  philosophers  than  that  of  the  Jews.^  who  were  noto- 

'  The  passages  relating  to  the  posh  entre  Seneque  et  St.  Paul. 
Jews  in  Roman  literature  are  col-  Champagny,  Borne  et  Judee,  tome  z. 
lected  in  Aubertin's  Bap-ports  sup-     pp.  134-137. 
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rious  as  the  most  sordid,  the  most  turbulent,^  and  the  most 
unsocial  ^  of  the  Oriental  colonists.  Of  the  ignorance  of  their 
tenets,  displayed  even  by  the  most  eminent  Romans,  we  have 
a  striking  illnstration  ia  the  long  series  of  grotesque  fables 
concerning  theu*  belief,  probably  derived  from  some  satirical 
pamphlet,  which  Tacitus  has  gi-avely  inserted  in  his  history.^ 
Christianity,  ia  the  eyes  of  the  philosopher,  was  simply  a  sect 
of  Judaism. 

Although  I  am  anxious  in  the  present  work  to  avoid,  as 
far  as  possible,  all  questions  that  are  purely  theological,  and 
to  consider  Christianity  merely  in  its  aspect  as  a  moral  agent, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  bestow  a  few  preliminary  pages  upon 
its  triumph  in  the  Roman  Empii'e,  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
far  that  triumph  was  due  to  moral  causes,  and  what  were  its 
relations  to  the  prevailing  philosophy.  There  ai-e  some 
writers  who  have  been  so  struck  with  the  conformity  between 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  later  Stoics  and  those  of  Christi- 
anity that  they  have  imagined  that  Chiistianity  had  early 
obtained  a  decisive  influence  over  philosophy,  and  that  the 
leading  teachers  of  Rome  had  been  in  some  measure  its 
disciples.  There  are  others  who  reduce  the  conversion  of 
the  Roman  Empire  to  a  mere  question  of  evidences,  to  the 
overwhelming  proofs  the  Cliristian  teachers  produced  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Gospel  narratives.  There  are  others, 
again,  who  deem  the  triumph  of  Christianity  simply  miracu- 
lous. Everything,  they  tell  us,  was  against  it.  The  couree 
of  the  Church  was  like  that  of  a  ship  sailing  rapitUy  and 
steadily  to  the  goal,  in  direct  defiance  of  both  wind  and  tide, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  Empire  was  as  literally  super- 
natural as  the  raising  of  the  dead,  or  the  sudden  quelling  of 
the  storm. 

Oa  the  first  of  these  theories  it  wUl  not,  I  think,  be 


'  Cicero,  pro  F/acco,  28;  Sueton.  *  Juvenal,  Sat.  xiv. 

Clatidiics,  26.  '  Nitt.  v. 
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necessary,  after  the  last  chapter,  to  expatiate  at  length.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  greatest  moralists  of  the  Roman  Empii-e 
either  never  mentioned  Christianity,  or  mentioned  it  with 
contempt ;  that  they  habitually  disregarded  the  many  re- 
ligions which  had  arisen  among  the  ignorant ;  and  that  we 
have  no  du-ect  evidence  of  the  slightest  value  of  their  ever 
having  come  in  contact  with  or  favoured  the  Christians. 
Tlie  supposition  that  they  were  influenced  by  Christianity 
rests  mainly  upon  their  enforcement  of  the  Christian  duty  of 
self-examination,  upon  their  strong  assertion  of  the  universal 
bi'otherhood  of  mankind,  and  upon  the  delicate  and  expansive 
humanity  they  at  last  evinced.  But  although  on  all  these 
points  the  later  Stoics  approximated  much  to  Christianity^ 
we  have  already  seen  that  it  is  easy  to  discover  in  each  case 
the  cause  of  the  tendency.  The  duty  of  self-examination  was 
simply  a  Pythagorean  precept,  enforced  in  that  school  long 
before  the  lise  of  Christianity,  introduced  into  Stoicism  when 
Pythagoreanism  became  popular  in  Pome,  and  confessedly 
borrowed  from  this  source.  The  doctrine  of  the  univei-sa! 
brotherhood  of  mankind  was  the  manifest  expression  of  those 
political  and  social  changes  which  reduced  the  whole  civilised 
globe  to  one  great  empire,  threw  open  to  the  most  distant 
tribes  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  subverted  all 
those  class  divisions  around  which  moral  theories  had  been 
formed.  Cicero  asserted  it  as  emphatically  as  Seneca.  The 
theoi-y  of  pantheism,  representing  the  entire  creation  as  one 
great  body,  pervaded  by  one  Divine  sonl,  harmonised  with  it ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  very  phraseology  concerning 
the  fellow-membership  of  all  things  in  God,  which  has  been 
most  confidently  adduced  by  some  modem  writers  as  proving 
the  connection  between  Seneca  and  Christianity,  was  selected 
by  Lactantius  as  the  clearest  illustration  of  the  pantheism  o! 
Stoicism.^     The  humane  character  of  the  later  Stoical  teach - 


L(M!t.  Inst.  Dii:  vii.  3. 
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ing  was  obviously  due  to  the  infusion  of  the  Greek  element 
into  Roman  life,  which  began  before  the  foundation  of  the 
Emjiu^e,  and  received  a  new  impulse  in  the  reign  of  Hadriau, 
and  also  to  the  softening  inilueoce  of  a  luxurious  civilisation, 
and  of  the  long  peace  of  the  Antonines.  While  far  inferior 
to  the  Greeks  in  practical  and  realised  humanity,  the  Romans 
never  surpassed  their  masters  in  theoretical  humanity  except 
in  one  respect.  The  humanity  of  the  Greeks,  though  very 
earnest,  was  confined  within  a  narrow  cii-cle.  The  social  and 
political  circumstances  of  the  Roman  Empire  destroyed  the 
barrier. 

The  only  case  in  which  any  plausible  arguments  have  been 
urged  in  favour  of  the  notion  that  the  writings  of  the  Stoics 
were  influenced  by  the  New  Testament  is  that  of  Seneca. 
This  philosopher  was  regai-ded  by  all  the  mediaeval  wiiters 
fts  a  Ghi-istbn,  on  the  gi-ound  of  a  correspondence  with  St. 
Paul,  which  formed  part  of  a  forged  account  of  the  mai-tyr- 
dom  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  attributed  to  St.  Linus. 
These  letters,  which  were  absolutely  unnoticed  during  the 
first  three  centuries,  and  are  first  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome, 
are  now  almost  universally  abandoned  as  forgeries ; '  but 
many  curious  coincidences  of  phraseology  have  been  pointed 
out  between  the  writings  of  Seneca  and  the  epistles  of  St. 
Paul  ;  and  the  presumption  derived  from  them  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  facts  that  the  brother  of  Seneca  was  that 
Gallio  who  refused  to  hear  the  disputes  between  St.  Paul  and 
the  Jews,  and  that  Burrhus,  who  was  the  friend  and  col- 
league of  Seneca,  was  the  officer  to  whose  custody  St.  Paul 
had  been  entrusted  at  Rome.     Into  the  minute  verbal  critic- 


'  See  their  histoiy  fully  invos-  of  Seneca  as  a  Pagan,  as  Tertulh'an  , 

tigated    in    Aubertin.      Augustine  {Apol.  50)  had  done  before.     The  ■ 

followed  Jerome  in  mentioning  the  immense   number  of  forged  docu-  j 

letters,  but  neith.-r  of  these  writers  ments  is  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  j 

lisserted  their   genuineness.     Lac-  features  of  the  Church  history  of  ' 

tan  tins,   nearly  at  the  same  time  the  first  few  centuries.  ; 
[ItusL  Bit',  vi.  24),  distinctly  spoke 
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ism  to  which  this  question  had  given  rise/  it  is  notnecessarv 
for  me  to  enter.     It  has  been  shown  that  much  of  what  was 
deemed    Chi-istian  phraseology  grew  out  of  the  pantheistic 
notion  of  one  great  body  inchiding,  and  one  Divine  mind 
animating  and  guiding,  all  existing  things ;  and  many  other 
of  the  pretended  coincidences  are  so  slight  as  to  be  altogether 
worthless  as  an  argument.    Still  I  think  most  persons  who  re- 
view what  has  been  written  on  the  subject  will  conclude  that  it 
is  probable  some  fi-agments  at  least  of  Christian  language  had 
come  to  the  ears  of  Seneca.     But  to  suppose  that  his  system 
of  morals  is  in  any  degree  formed  after  the  model  or  under 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  is  to  be  blind  to  the  most  ob- 
vious characteristics  of  both  Christianity  and  Stoicism ;  for 
no  other  moralist  could  be  so  aptly  selected  as  repi-esenting 
their  extreme  divergence.     Reverence  and  humility,  a  constant 
sense  of  the  supreme  majesty  of  God  and  of  the  weakness  and 
ginfulness  of  man,  and  a  pei-petual  reference  to  another  woi'ld, 
were  the  essential  charactei-istics  of  Christianity,  the  source  of 
all  its  power,  the  basis  of  its  distinctive  type.     Of  all  these, 
the  teaching  of  Seneca  is  the  direct  antithesis.     Careless  of 
the  future  world,  and  profoundly  convinced  of  the  supreme 
majesty  of  man,  he  labom-ed  to  emancipate  his  disciples  '  from 
every  fear  of  God  and  man ; '    and  the  proud  language  in 
which  he  claimed  for  the  sage  an  equality  with  the  gods 
represents,  perhaps,  the  highest  point  to  which  philosophic 
arrogance   has   been  caixied.       The   Jews,  with  whom  the 
Christians  were  then  univereally  identified,  he  emphatically 
describes  as  '  an  accursed  race.**     One  man,  indeed,  there  was 

»  Fleury  has  written  an  elabo-  all  English  critics)  with  masterly 

rate  work  maintaining  the  connec-  skill    and    learning.       The    Abb6 

tion  between  the  apostle  and  the  Dourif  {Rapports  du  Sto'icismc  et 

philosopher.     Troplong  {Infitie^ice  du  Chrlstianis)7ie)  has  placed  side 

dii  Christianlrme  sur  le  Droit)  has  by  side   the  passages   from   each 

adopted  the  same  view.    Aubertin,  writer  which  are  most  alike. 
in  the  work  I  have  already  cited,  ^  Quoted  by   St.  A-agustine. — 

has  maintained  the  opposite  view  De  Civ.  Dei,  vi.  11, 
(•which  is   that   of  all  or  nearly 
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among  tlie  later  Stoics  vrho  had  almost  i-ealised  tlie  Christian 
type,  and  in  "whose  pure  and  gentle  natiu-e  the  arrogance  of 
his  school  can  be  scarcely  traced ;  but  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  of 
ail  the  Pagan  world,  if  we  argued  by  internal  evidence  alone, 
would  have  been  most  readily  identified  with  Christianity, 
was  a  persecutor  of  the  faith,  and  he  has  left  on  record  in  his 
'  Meditations  '  his  contempt  for  the  Christian  martyrs. ' 

The  relation  between  the  Pagan  philosophers  and  the 
Christian  religion  was  a  subject  of  much  discussion  and  of 
profound  difference  of  opinion  in  the  early  Church.^  While 
the  writers  of  one  school  apologised  foi*  the  mui-der  of  Socrates, 
described  the  martyred  Greek  as  the  '  buffoon  of  Athens.'  ^ 
and  attributed  his  inspiration  to  diabolical  influence  ;  *  while 
they  designated  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  as  'the 
schools  of  heretics,'  and  collected  with  a  malicious  assiduity 
all  the  calumnies  that  had  been  heaped  upon  their  memory — 
*iiere  were  others  who  made  it  a  leading  object  to  establish  a 
close  affinity  between  Pagan  philosophy  and  the  Christian 
I'evelation.  Imbued  in  many  instances,  almost  from  child- 
hood, with  the  noble  teaching  of  Plato,  and  keenly  alive  to 
the  analogies  between  liis  ph£osopby  and  their  new  faith, 
these  writers  found  the  exhibition  of  this  resemblance  at  once 
deeply  grateful  to  themselves  and  the  most  successful  way  of 
dispelling  the  prejudices  of  their  Pagan  neighbours.  The 
success  that  had  attended  the  Christian  prophecies  attributed 
to  the  Sibyls  and  the  oracles,  the  passion  for  eclecticism, 
which  the  social  and  commercial  position  of  Alexandi'ia 
had  generated,  and  also  the  example  of  the  Jew  Aristobulus, 
who    had    some    time    before    contended   that   the   Jewish 


'  3C1.  3.  toire  de  la  Pkilosopkie. 

*  The  history  of  the  two  schools  '  '  Scurra  Atticus,'  Miu.  Felix, 

has    been    elaborately   traced    by  Oclov.      This    term    is    said    by 

Hitter,  Pres&eiise,  and  many  other  Cicero    to    have    beer    given    to 

writers.     I  would  especially  refer  Socrates  by  Zeno.     (Cic.  Be  Nat 

to    the    fourth    volume    of    De-  Dcor.  i.  34.) 
gerando's   most    fascinating    His-  *  TertuU.  Be  Anima,  39. 
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writings  had  been  translated  into  Greek,  and  had  been  the 
soui'ce  of  much  of  the  Pagan  wisdom,  encouraged  them  in 
their  course.  The  most  conciliatory,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  philosophical  school,  was  the  earliest  in  the  Church. 
Justin  Martyr — the  first  of  the  Fathers  whose  wiitings  pos- 
sess any  general  philosophical  interest — cordially  recognises 
the  excellence  of  many  pai-ts  of  the  Pagan  philosophy,  and 
even  attributes  it  to  a  Di\'ine  inspu-ation,  to  the  action  of 
the  generative  or  '  seminal  Logos,'  which  from  the  earliest 
times  had  existed  in  the  world,  had  inspired  teachers  like 
Socrates  and  Musonius,  who  had  been  persecuted  by  the 
daemons,  and  had  received  in  Christianity  its  final  and  peifect 
manifestation.'  The  same  generous  and  expansive  ap])recia- 
tion  may  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  several  later  Fathers, 
although  the  school  was  speedily  disfigured  by  some  grotesque 
extravagances.  Clement  of  Alexandria — a  writer  of  wide 
sympathies,  considerable  originality,  very  extensive  learning, 
but  of  a  feeble  and  fantastic  judgment — who  immediately 
succeeded  Justin  Martyi*,  attributed  all  the  wisdom  of  an- 
tiquity to  two  sources.  The  first  source  was  tr-adition ;  for 
the  angels,  who  had  been  fascinated  by  the  antediluvian 
ladies,  had  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  their 
fair  companions  by  giving  them  an  abstract  of  the  meta- 
physical and  other  learning  which  was  then  current  in  heaven, 
and  the  substance  of  these  conversations,  being  transmitted 
by  tradition,  supplied  the  Pagan  philosophers  with  their 
leading  notions.  The  angels  did  not  know  everything,  and 
therefore  the  Greek  philosophy  was  imperfect ;  but  this  event 
formed  the  fiirst  gi-eat  epoch  in  literary  history.  The  second 
and  most  important  source  of  Pagan  wisdom  was  the  Old 
Testament,*  the  influence  of  which  many  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians traced  in  every  department  of  ancient  wisdom.  Plato  had 


'  See  especially  his  Apol.  ii.  8,  *  See,  on  all  this,  Clem.  Alex. 

12,13.  He  speaks  ut' the ffTrep/xaTiicis     Strom,  t.,  and  also  i.  22. 
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borrowed  from  it  all  his  philosophy,  Homer  the  noblest  con- 
ceptions of  his  poetry,  Demosthenes  the  finest  touches  of  his 
eloquence.  Even  Miltiades  owed  his  military  skill  to  an 
assiduous  study  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  ambuscade  by 
which  he  won  the  battle  of  Marathon  was  imitated  from 
the  strategy  of  Moses.*  Pythagoras,  moreover,  had  been 
himself  a  circumcised  Jew.^  Plato  Had  been  instructed  in 
Egypt  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  The  god  Sei'apis  was  no 
other  than  the  patriarch  Joseph,  his  Egyptian  name  beiag 
manifestly  derived  from  his  great-grandmother  Sarah.^ 

Absurdities  of  this  kind,  of  which  1  have  given  extreme 
but  by  no  means  the  only  examples,  were  usually  primarily 
intended  to  repel  arguments  against  Christianity,  and  they 
are  illustrations  of  the  tendency  which  has  always  existed  in 
an  uncritical  age  to  invent,  without  a  shadow  of  foundation, 
the  most  elaborate  theories  of  explanation  rather  than  recog- 
oise  the  smallest  force  in  an  objection.  Thus,  when  the 
Pagans  attempted  to  reduce  Cliristianity  to  a  normal  product 
of  the  human  mind,  by  pointing  to  the  very  numerous  Pagan 
legends  which  were  precisely  parallel  to  the  Jewish  histories, 


'  St.  Clement  repeats  this  twice  revelation  ;  delivered  in  1731.'     It 

{Strom,  i.  24.  v.  14).    The  writings  is  in  the  8th  volume  of  Waterland's 

of  this  Father  are  full  of  curious,  "works  (ed.  1731). 
and  sometimes  ingenious,  atternpts  ^  St.  Clement  {Strom,  i.)  men- 

to  trace  difiFerent  phrases  of  the  tions  that  some  think  him  to  have 

great   philosophers,    orators,    and  been  Ezekiel,  an  opinion  which  St. 

poets  to  Moses.     A  vast  amount  of  Clement   himself  does    not    hold, 

learning  and  ingenuity  has   been  See,  on  the  patristic  notions  about 

expended   in   the   same   cause   by  Pythagoras,    Legendre,    Traite   de 

Eusebius.     {Prcep.  Evan.  xii.  xiii.)  I' Opinion,  tomo  i.  p.  164. 
The  tradition  of  the  derivation  of  '  This  was  the  opinion  of  Julius 

Pagan    philosophy    from    the    Old  Firmicus  Maternus,  a  Liitin  writer 

Testament  found  in  general    little  of  the  age  of  Constautine,    '  N.im 

favour   among   the   Latin  writers,  quia    Sarre    pronepos    fuerat  .  .  . 

There  is  some  curious  information  Serapis  dictus  est  Grseco  sermoue, 

on    this    subject    in    Waterland's  hoc  est  2apos  dtiro.' — .Julins  Firmi- 

'  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  Middle-  cus    Maternus,     Be    Errore     Pro- 

sex,  to  prove  that  the  wisdom  of  fanarum  Religionum,  cap.  xiv. 
the  ancients   was  borrowed   trom 
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it  was  answered  that  tho  daemons  were  careful  students  of 
prophecy,  that  they  foresaw  with  terror  the  advent  of  their 
Divine  Conqueror,  and  that,  ijQ  order  to  prevent  men  believ- 
ing in  him,  they  had  invented,  by  anticipation,  a  series  of 
legends  resembling  the  events  which  were  foretold.'  Moi-e 
frequently,  however,  the  early  Christians  retorted  the  accusa- 
tions of  plagiarism,  and  by  forged  writings  attributed  to 
Pagan  authors,  or,  by  pointing  out  alleged  ti-aces  of  Jewish 
influence  in  genuine  Pagan  writings,  they  endeavoured  to 
trace  through  the  past  the  footsteps  of  their  faith.  But  this 
methou  of  assimilation,  which  culminated  in  the  Gnostics,  the 
IlTeoplatonists,  and  especially  in  Origen,  was  directed  not  to 
the  later  Stoics  of  the  Empire,  but  to  the  great  philosophers 
who  had  preceded  Chiistianity.  It  was  in  the  wi-itings  of 
Plato,  not  in  those  of  Epictetus  or  Marcus  AureHus,  that  the 
Fathers  of  the  first  three  centua-ies  found  the  influence  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  and  at  the  time  when  the  passion  for 
discovering  these  connections  was  most  extravagant,  the 
notion  of  Seneca  and  his  followei"S  being  inspired  by  the 
Christians  was  unknown.  ,| 

Dismissing  then,  as  altogether  groundless,  the  notion  that 
Christianity  had  obtained  a  complete  or  even  a  partial  influ- 
ence over  the  philosophic  classes  diuing  the  period  of  Stoical 
ascendancy,  we  come  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  suppose 
that  the  Roman  Empii-e  was  converted  by  a  system  of  evi- 
dences— by  the  miraculous  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  Christia- 
nity, submitted  to  the  adjudication  of  the  people.  To  estimate 
this  view  aright,  we  have  to  consider  both  the  capacity  of 
the  men  of  that  age  for  judging  miracles,  and  also — which  is 
a  different  question — the  extent  to  wliich  such  evidence 
would  weigh  upon  their  minds.     To  treat  this  subject  satis- 


■  Justin  Martyr,  Aj)ol.  i.  54 ;  that  were  parallel  to  Jewish  iaci- 
r?ypho,  69-70.  There  is  a  very  dents,  in  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  let. 
raTJoiu  collection  of  Pagan  legends     xeiii. 
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factorily,  it  may  be  advisable  to  enter  at  some  little  length 
into  the  broad  question  of  the  evidence  of  the  miraculous. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  minority  of  the  priests  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  a  general  iacredulity  on  the  subject  of 
mu'acles  now  underlies  the  opinions  of  almost  all  educated 
men.  ITearly  every  one,  however  cordially  he  may  admit 
some  one  particular  class  of  miracles,  as  a  general  rule 
regards  the  accounts  of  such  events,  which  are  so  frequent  in 
all  old  historians,  as  false  and  incredible,  even  when  he  fully 
believes  the  natui-al  events  that  are  authenticated  by  the 
same  testimony.  The  reason  of  this  incredulity  is  not  alto- 
gether the  impossibility  or  even  extreme  natiu^  improba- 
bility of  miracles ;  for,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  some, 
there  is  at  least  one  class  or  conception  of  them  which  is 
perfectly  free  from  logical  difficulty.  There  is  no  contradic- 
tion involved  in  the  belief  that  spiritual  beings,  of  power 
and  wisdom  immeasurably  ta-anscending  our  own,  exist,  or 
that,  existing,  they  might,  by  the  normal  exercise  of  their 
powers,  perform  feats  as  far  surpassing  the  understanding 
of  the  most  gifted  of  mankind,  as  the  electric  telegraph  and 
the  prediction  of  an  eclipse  sm-pass  the  faculties  of  a  savage. 
Nor  does  the  incredulity  arise,  I  think,  as  is  commonly 
asserted,  from  the  want  of  that  amount  and  kind  of  evidence 
which  in  other  departments  is  deemed  sirfficient.  Very  few 
of  the  minor  facts  of  history  are  authenticated  by  as  much 
evidence  as  the  Stigmata  of  St.  Fi'ancis,  or  the  miracle  of 
the  holy  thorn,  or  those  which  were  said  to  have  been 
wi'ought  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abb6  Paris.  We  believe,  with 
tolerable  assurance,  a  crowd  of  historical  events  on  the  testi- 
mony of  one  or  two  Homan  historians;  but  when  Tacitus 
and  Suetonius  describe  how  Vespasian  restored  a  blind 
man  to  sight,  and  a  cripple  to  strength,'    their   delibei*ate 


^  Suet.  Vesp.  7 ;  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.     between  the  two  liistorijiDS  about 
81.     There  is  a  slignt  difference     tlie    second     miracle.       Suetonius 
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assei-tioQS  do  not  even  beget  in  our  minds  a  suspicion  that 
tlie  mirrative  may  possibly  be  true.  We  are  quite  certain 
tiiat  miracles  were  not  ordinary  occurrences  in  classical  or 
mediaeval  times,  but  nearly  all  the  contemporary  writers  from 
whom  we  deiive  our  knowledge  of  those  periods  were  con- 
vinced that  they  were. 

If,  then,  I  have  con-ectly  interpreted  the  opinions  of 
ordinary  educated  people  on  this  subject,  it  appears  that  the 
common  attitude  towards  miracles  is  not  that  of  doubt,  of 
hesitation,  of  discontent  with  the  existing  evidence,  but 
rather  of  absolute,  derisive,  and  even  unexamining  incre- 
dulity. Such  a  fact,  when  we  consider  that  the  antecedent 
possibility  of  at  least  some  miracles  is  usually  admitted,  and 
Ln  the  face  of  the  vast  mass  of  tradition  that  may  be  adduced 
in  their  favour,  appears  at  lii-st  sight  a  striking  anomaly,  and 
the  more  so  because  it  can  be  shown  that  the  belief  in  mira- 
L'les  had  in  most  cases  not  been  reasoned  down,  but  had 
simply  faded  away. 

In  order  to  ascei-tain  the  j^rocesa  by  which  this  state  of 
mind  has  been  attained,  we  may  take  an  example  in  a  sphei-e 
which  is  happily  removed  from  controversy.  Thei-e  are  very 
few  persons  with  whom  the  fictitious  character  of  fairy  tales 
has  not  ceased  to  be  a  question,  or  who  would  hesitate  to 
I  disbelieve  or  even  to  ridicule  any  anecdote  of  tliis  nature 
which  was  told  them,  without  the  very  smallest  examination 
of  its  evidence.  Yet,  if  we  ask  in  what  respect  the  existence 
of  fairies  is  naturally  contradictory  or  absurd,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  answer  the  question.     A  fairy  is  simply  a  being 


Bcays  it  -was  the  leg,  Tacitus  that  it  it  was  only  after  much  persuasion 
was  the  hand,  that  was  diseased,  he  was  induced  to  try  the  eiperi- 
The  god  Serapis  was  said  to  have  ment;  that  the  blind  man  was 
revealed  to  the  patients  that  they  well  known  in  Alexandria,  where 
would  be  cured  by  the  emperor,  the  event  oecun-ed,  and  that  eye- 
Tacitus  says  that  Vespasian  did  witnesses  who  had  no  motive  to 
not  believe  in  his  own  power ;  that  lie  still  attested  the  miracle. 
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fK)S8e.ssii)g  a  moderate  share  of  human  intelligence,  with  little 
or  no  mora]  faculty,  with  a  body  pellucii,  winged,  and 
volatile,  Uke  that  of  an  insect,  with  a  passion  foi-  dancing, 
and,  perhaps,  with  an  extraordinary  loiowledge  of  the  pro- 
perties of  different  plants.  That  such  beings  should  exist,  or 
that,  existing,  they  should  be  able  to  do  many  things  beyond 
human  power,  are  propositions  which  do  not  present  the 
smallest  difficulty.  For  many  centuries  their  existence  was 
almost  univei-sally  believed.  There  is  not  a  country,  not  a 
province,  scarcely  a  parish,  in  which  traditions  of  their 
appearance  were  not  long  preserved.  So  gi-eat  a  weight  of 
tradition,  so  many  independent  trains  of  evidence  attesting 
statements  perfectly  free  from  intrinsic  absurdity,  or  even 
improbability,  might  appear  sufficient,  if  not  t<i  establish  con- 
viction, at  least  to  supply  a  very  strong  primd  facie  case, 
and  ensure  a  patient  and  respectful  investigation  of  the 
siibject. 

It  has  not  done  so,  and  the  reason  is  sufficiently  plain. 
The  question  of  the  credibility  of  fairy  tales  has  not  been 
resolved  by  an  examination  of  evidence,  but  by  an  observation 
of  the  laws  of  historic  development.  Wherever  we  find  an 
ignorant  and  rustic  population,  the  belief  in  fairies  is  found 
to  exist,  and  circumstantial  accounts  of  their  apparitions  are 
circulated.  But  invariably  with  increased  education  this 
belief  passes  away.  It  is  not  that  the  fairy  tales  are  refuted 
or  explained  away,  or  even  naiTOwly  scrutinised.  It  is  that 
the  fairies  cease  to  appear.  From  the  uniformity  of  this 
decline,  we  infer  that  fairy  tales  are  the  normal  product  of 
a  certain  condition  of  tbe  imagination ;  and  tliis  position  is 
raised  to  a  moral  certainty  when  we  find  that  the  decadence 
of  fairy  tales  is  but  one  of  a  long  series  of  similar  transform- 
ations. 

When  the  savage  looks  around  upon  the  world  and  begins 
to  form  his  theories  of  existence,  he  falls  at  once  into  three 
gi-eat  errora,  which  become  the  first  principles  of  his  subae- 
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quent  opinions.  He  believes  that  this  earth  is  the  centre  of 
the  universe,  and  that  all  the  bodies  encircling  it  are  intended 
for  its  use ;  that  the  disturbances  and  dislocations  it  presents, 
and  especially  the  master  curse  of  death,  are  connected  with 
some  event  in  his  history,  and  also  that  the  numerous  phe- 
nomena and  natural  vicissitudes  he  sees  around  him  are  due 
to  direct  and  isolated  volitions,  either  of  spirits  presiding 
over,  or  of  intelligences  inherent  in,  matter.  Around  these 
leading  conceptions  a  crowd  of  particular  legends  speedily 
cluster.  If  a  stone  falls  beside  him,  he  naturally  infers  that 
some  one  has  thrown  it.  If  it  be  an  aerolite,  it  is  attri- 
buted to  some  celestial  being.  Believing  that  each  comet, 
tempest,  or  pestilence  results  from  a  direct  and  isolated  act, 
he  proceeds  to  make  theories  regarding  the  motives  that 
have  induced  his  spiritual  persecutors  to  assa,il  him,  and  the 
methods  by  which  he  may  assuage  their  anger.  Finding 
numerous  distinct  trains  or  series  of  phenomena,  he  invents 
for  each  appropriate  presiding  spirits.  Miracles  are  to  him 
neither  strange  events  nor  violations  of  natui-al  law,  but 
simply  the  unveiling  or  manifestation  of  the  ordinary  govern- 
ment of  the  world. 

"With  these  broad  intellectual  conceptions  several  minor 
influences  concur.  A  latent  fetichism,  which  is  betrayed  in 
that  love  of  direct  personification,  or  of  applying  epithets 
derived  from  sentient  beings  to  inanimate  natiire,  which 
appears  so  largely  in  all  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  especially 
in  those  of  an  early  period  of  society,  is  the  root  of  a  great 
part  of  our  opinions.  If — to  employ  a  very  familiar  illus- 
tration— the  most  civilised  and  rational  of  mankind  will 
observe  his  own  emotions,  when  by  some  accident  he  has 
struck  his  head  violently  against  a  door-post,  he  will  probably 
find  that  his  first  exclamation  was  not  merely  of  pain  but  of 
anger,  and  of  anger  directed  against  the  wood.  In  a  moment 
reason  checks  the  emotion  ;  but  if  he  observes  carefidly  his 
own  feelings,  he  may  ea,sily  convince  himself  of  the  uncon- 
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scioui  fetichism  whicli  is  latent  in  his  miad,  and  -which,  in 
the  case  of  a  child  or  a  savage,  displays  itself  ■vvithoiit: 
resei-ve.  Man  instinctively  ascribes  volition  to  whatever 
powerfully  affects  him.  The  feebleness  of  his  imagination 
conspires  with  other  causes  to  prevent  an  uncivilised  man  from 
rising  above  the  conception  of  an  anthropomoi'phic  Deity, 
and  the  capricious  or  isolated  acts  of  such  a  being  form  his 
exact  notion  of  mii-acles.  The  same  feebleness  of  ima£rination 
makes  him  clothe  all  intellectual  tendencies,  all  conflicting 
emotions,  all  forces,  passions,  or  fancies,  in  material  forms. 
His  mind  naturally  translates  the  conflict  between  opposing 
feelings  into  a  history  of  the  combat  between  rival  spii-its. 
A  vast  accumulation  of  myths  is  spontaneously  formed — each 
legend  being  merely  the  material  expression  of  a  moral  fact. 
The  simple  love  of  the  wonderful,  and  the  complete  absence 
of  all  critical  spirit,  aid  the  formation. 

In  this  manner  we  fiind  that  in  certain  stages  of  society, 
and  under  the  action  of  the  influences  I  have  stated,  an  ac- 
cretion of  miraculous  legends  is  natiu-ally  formed  ai'ound 
prominent  personages  or  institutions.  We  look  for  them  as 
we  look  for  showers  in  Apiil,  or  for  harvest  in  autumn.  We 
can  very  rarely  show  with  any  confidence  the  precise  manner 
in  which  a  particular  legend  is  created  or  the  nucleus  of 
truth  it  contains,  but  we  can  analyse  the  general  causes 
that  have  impelled  men  towards  the  miraculous ;  we  can 
show  that  these  causes  have  never  failed  to  pi-oduce  the 
effect,  and  we  can  trace  the  gi'adual  alteration  of  mental 
conditions  invariably  accompanying  the  decline  of  the  belief. 
When  men  are  destitute  of  critical  spirit,  when  the  notion  of 
unifonn  law  is  yet  unborn,  and  when  their  imaginations  are 
still  incapable  of  rising  to  abstract  ideas,  histories  of  miracles 
are  always  formed  and  always  believed,  and  they  continue  to 
flouT-ish  and  to  multiply  until  these  conditions  have  altered. 
Mil  s/jles  cease  when  men  cease  to  believe  and  to  expect  them. 
In   periwls  that   are  equally   credulous,    they   multiply  or 
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diminish  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  with  which  the  imagi- 
nation is  directed  to  theological  topics.  A  comparison  of  the 
liLston'es  of  the  most  different  nations  shows  the  mythical 
period  to  have  been  common  to  all ;  and  we  may  trace  m 
many  quarters  substantially  the  same  miracles,  though  varied 
by  national  characteristics,  and  with  a  certain  local  cast  and 
colouring.  As  among  the  Alps  the  same  shower  falls  as  rain 
in  the  sunny  valleys,  and  as  snow  among  the  lofty  peaks,  so 
the  same  intellectual  conceptions  which  in  one  moral  latitude 
take  the  form  of  nymphs,  or  fairies,  or  sportive  legends,  ap- 
pear in  another  as  daemons  or  appalling  apparitions.  Some- 
times we  can  discover  the  precise  natm^al  fact  which  the 
superstition  had  misread.  Thus,  epilepsy,  the  phenomenon 
of  nightmare,  and  that  form  of  madness  which  leads  men 
to  imagine  themselves  ti'ansformed  into  some  animal,  are, 
doubtless,  the  explanation  of  many  tales  of  demoniacal  posses- 
sion, of  incubi,  and  of  lycanthropy.  In  other  cases  we  may 
detect  a  single  error,  such  as  the  notion  that  the  sky  is  close 
to  the  earth,  or  that  the  sun  revolves  around  the  globe,  which 
had  suggested  the  legend.  But  more  frequently  we  can  give 
only  a  general  explanation,  enabling  iis  to  assign  these  legends 
to  theii-  place,  as  the  normal  expression  of  a  certain  stage  of 
knowledge  or  intellectual  power;  and  this  explanation  is 
their  refutation.  We  do  not  say  that  they  are  impossible,  or 
even  that  they  are  not  aiithenticated  by  as  much  evidence  as 
many  facts  we  believe.  We  only  say  that,  in  certain  condi- 
tions of  society,  illusions  of  the  kind  inevitably  appear.  No 
|one  can  prove  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  ghosts ;  but  if 
ia  man  whose  brain  is  reeling  with  fever  declares  that  he  has 
'seen  one,  we  have  no  great  difficulty  in  forming  an  opinion 
Jabout  his  assertion. 

The  gradual  decadence  of  miraculous  narratives  which 
accompanies  advancing  civilisation  may  be  chiefly  traced  to 
three  causes.  The  first  is  that  general  accuracy  of  observation 
unci  of  statement  which  all  education  tends  more  or  less  ic 
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produce,  which  checks  the  amplifications  of  the  undisciplinetJ 
imagination,  and  is  speedily  followed  by  a  much  stronger 
moral  feeling  on  the  subject  of  truth  than  ever  exists  in  h 
rude  civilisation.  The  second  is  an  increased  power  of  ab- 
straction, which  is  likewise  a  result  of  general  education,  and 
which,  by  correcting  the  early  habit  of  personifying  all  ])heno- 
mena,  destroys  one  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  legends, 
and  closes  the  mythical  jieriod  of  history.  The  tliird  is  the 
progi-ess  of  physical  science,  which  gi-adually  dispels  that  con- 
ception of  a  universe  governed  by  pei-petual  and  arbitral^ 
intriference,  from  which,  for  the  most  j)art,  these  legends 
originally  sprang.  The  whole  history  of  physical  science  is 
one  continued  revelation  of  the  reign  of  law.  The  same  law 
that  governs  the  motions  of  a  grain  of  dust,  or  the  light  of  the 
glowworm's  lamp,  is  shown  to  preside  over  the  march  of  the 
most  majestic  planet  or  the  fire  of  the  most  distant  sun.  Count- 
less phenomena,  which  were  for  centuries  universally  believed 
to  be  the  results  of  spiritual  agency,  poitents  of  calamity,  or 
acts  of  Pivine  vengeance,  ha,ve  been  one  by  one  explained,  have 
been  shown  to  rise  from  blind  physical  causes,  to  be  capable  of 
l)rediction,  or  amenable  to  human  remedi&s.  Forms  of 
madness  which  were  for  ages  su)i|)osed  to  result  from  j)osses- 
sion,  are  treated  succes.sful]y  in  oui-  hospitals.  The  advent  of 
the  comet  is  jjredicted.  The  wi_re  invented  by  the  sceptic 
Fx-anklin  defends  the  cross&s  on  our  churches  f)-om  the  light- 
ning  stroke  of  heaven.  Whether  we  examine  the  cour.se  of 
the  jjlanets  or  the  world  of  the  animal cula; ;  to  whatever  field 
of  physical  nature  our  reseaich  is  turned,  the  uniform, 
invaiiable  result  of  scientific  enquiiy  is  to  show  that  even  the 
most  apparently  iiTegular  and  surprising  phenomena  ai-e 
governed  Ijy  natural  antecedents,  and  are  parts  of  one  gi-eat 
connected  system.  From  this  vast  concurrence  of  evidence, 
from  this  uniformity  of  experience  in  so  many  spheres,  there 
aiises  in  the  minds  of  scientific  men  a  conviction,  amounting 
to  absolute  moral  certainty,  that  the  whole  course  of  physical 
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aature  is  governed  by  law,  that  the  notion  of  the  perpetual 
interference  of  the  Deity  with  some  pai-ticular  classes  of  its 
phenomena  is  false  and  unscientific,  and  that  the  theological 
habit  of  intei^weting  the  catastrophes  of  nature  as  Divine 
warnings  or  punishments,  or  disciplines,  is  a  baseless  and  a 
pernicious  supei-stition. 

The  effects  of  these  discoveries  upon  mii-aculous  legends  are 
of  various  kinds.  In  the  first  place,  a  vast  number  which 
have  clustered  around  the  notion  of  the  irregularity  of  some 
phenomenon  which  is  proved  to  be  regular — such  as  the 
innumerable  accounts  collected  by  the  ancients  to  corroborate 
their  opinion  of  the  jjortentous  nature  of  comets — are  directly 
ovei-thrown.  In  the  next  jjlace,  the  revelation  of  the  inter- 
dependence of  phenomena  greatly  increases  the  improbability 
of  some  legends  which  it  does  not  actually  disprove.  Thus, 
Avhen  men  believed  the  sun  to  be  simply  a  lamp  revolving 
around  and  lighting  our  world,  they  had  no  great  difiiculty 
in  belicA'^ing  that  it  was  one  day  literally  arrested  in  its 
course,  to  illuminate  an  army  which  was  engaged  in  mas- 
sacring its  enemies ;  but  the  case  became  different  when  it 
was  perceived  that  the  sun  was  the  centre  of  a  vast  system 
of  worlds,  which  a  suspension  of  the  earth's  motion  must  havo 
reduced  to  chaos,  without  a  mii'acle  extending  through  it  all. 
Thus,  again,  the  old  belief  that  some  animals  became  for  the 
first  time  carnivorous  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  ap- 
peared tolerably  simple  so  long  as  this  revolution  was  suj> 
posed  to  be  only  a  change  of  habits  or  of  tastes;  but  it 
became  more  difficult  of  belief  when  it  was  shown  to  involve 
a  change  of  teeth ;  and  the  difiiculty  was,  I  suppose,  still 
further  aggravated  when  it  was  proved  that,  every  animal 
having  digestive  organs  specially  adapted  to  its  food,  these 
also  must  have  been  changed. 

In  the  last  place,  physical  science  exercises  a  still  wider 
influence  by  destroying  what  I  have  called  the  centre  ideas 
o»it  of  which  countless  particular  theoiies  wei-e  evolved,  of 
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which  they  were  the  natural  expression,  and  upon  which 
theii-  permanence  depends.  Proving  that  our  world  is  not 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  but  is  a  simple  planet,  revolving 
with  many  others  around  a  common  sun;  proving  that  the 
disturbances  and  suffeiings  of  the  world  do  not  result  from 
an  event  which  occurred  but  6,000  years  ago;  that  long 
before  that  >  pexiod  the  earth  was  dislocated  by  the  most 
fearful  convulsiona ;  that  countless  generations  of  sentient 
animals,  and  also,  as  i*ecent  discoveries  appear  conclusively 
to  show,  of  men,  not  only  lived  but  died  ;  pi-oving,  by  an 
immense  accumulation  of  evidence,  that  the  notion  of  a 
universe  governed  by  isolated  acts  of  special  intei-vention  is 
untrue — physical  science  had  given  new  diiections  to  the 
currents  of  the  imagination,  supplied  the  judgment  with  new 
measures  of  probability,  and  thus  affected  the  whole  circle  of 
our  beliefs. 

With  most  men,  however,  the  transition  is  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  accomplished,  and  that  part  of  physical  nature 
which  science  has  hitherto  failed  to  explain  is  regarded  as  a 
sphere  of  special  intei-position.  Thus,  multitudes  ■who  recog- 
nise the  fact  that  the  celestial  phenomena  are  subject  to 
inflexible  law,  imagine  that  the  dispensation  of  raiu  is  in 
some  sense  the  result  of  arbitrary  interpositions,  determined 
by  the  conduct  of  mankind.  Near  the  equator,  it  is  true,  it 
is  tolerably  constant  and  capable  of  prediction  :  but  in  propor- 
tion as  we  recede  from  the  equator,  the  rainfall  becomes  more 
variable,  and  consequently,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  sujjenaa- 
tural,  and  although  no  scientific  man  has  the  faintest  doubt 
that  it  is  governed  by  laws  a.s  inflexible  as  those  which  deter- 
mine the  motions  of  the  planets,  yet  because,  owing  to  the  great 
complexity  of  the  determining  causes,  we  are  unable  fully  to 
explain  them,  it  is  still  customary  to  speak  of  '  plagues  of 
rain  and  water '  sent  on  account  of  our  sins,  and  of  '  scarcity 
and  dearth,  which  we  most  justly  suiTer  for  our  iniquity.' 
Corresponding   language   is   employed   about   the   fonns  of 
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disease  and  death  which  science  has  but  imperfectly  ex- 
plained. If  men  are  employed  in  some  profession  which 
compels  them  to  inhale  steel  filings  or  noxious  vapours,  or  if 
they  live  in  a  pestilential  mai-sh,  the  diseases  that  result 
from  these  conditions  are  not  regarded  as  a  judgment  or  a 
discipline,  for  the  natural  cause  is  ob"\aous  and  decisive.  But 
if  the  conditions  that  produced  the  disease  are  very  subtle 
and  very  complicated ;  if  physicians  are  incapable  of  tracing 
with  certainty  its  nature  or  its  effects ;  if,  above  all,  it 
assumes  the  character  of  an  epidemic,  it  is  continually  treated 
as  a  Divine  judgment.  The  presumption  against  this  view 
arises  not  only  from  the  fact  that,  in  exact  proportion  as 
medical  science  advances,  diseases  are  proved  to  be  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  physical  conditions,  but  also  from  many 
chai-acteristics  of  unexplained  disease  which  unequivocally 
prove  it  to  be  natural.  Thus,  cholera,  which  is  fi-equently 
ti-eated  according  to  the  theological  method,  varies  with  the 
conditions  of  temperature,  is  engendered  by  pai'ticular  forms 
of  diet,  follows  the  course  of  rivers,  yields  in  some  measure  to 
medical  treatment,  can  be  aggravated  or  mitigated  by  courses 
of  conduct  that  have  no  relation  to  vice  or  virtue,  takes  its 
victims  indiscriminately  from  all  gi-ades  of  morals  or  opinion. 
TJsually,  when  definite  causes  are  assigned  for  a  supposed 
judgment,  they  lead  to  consequences  of  the  most  grotesque 
absm-dity.  Thus,  when  a  deadly  and  mysterious  disease  fell 
upon  the  cattle  of  England,  some  divines,  not  content  with 
treating  it  as  a  judgment,  proceeded  to  trace  it  to  cei-tain 
[iopular  writuigs  containing  what  wei-e  deemed  heterodox 
opinions  about  the  Pentateuch,  or  about  the  eternity  of  pun- 
ishment. It  may  be  true  that  the  disease  was  imported  from 
a  country  where  such  speculations  are  unknown;  that  the 
autliora  objected  to  had  no  cattle;  that  the  farmers,  who 
chiefly  sullered  by  the  disease,  were  for  the  most  part  abso- 
lutely unconscious  of  the  existence  of  t'lese  books,  and  if  they 
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knew  them  would  have  indignantly  repudiated  them ;  that  the 
town  populations,  who  chiefly  read  them,  were  only  affected 
indirectly  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  food,  which  falls  with 
perfect  im^artiahty  upon  the  orthodox  arw:l  upon  the  heterodox ; 
that  particular  counties  were  peciiliai-ly  suflerers,  without 
being  at  all  conspicuous  for  their  scepticism;  that  similar 
writings  appealed  in  former  periods,  without  cattle  being  in 
any  respect  the  woi-se ;  and  that,  at  the  veiy  poi-iod  at  which 
the  j>lague  was  raging,  other  countries,  in  which  far  more 
audacious  speculations  were  rife,  enjoyed  an  absolute  immu- 
nity. In  the  face  of  all  these  consequences,  the  theory  has 
been  coniidently  urged  and  warmly  applauded. 

It  is  not,  I  think,  sufficiently  observed  how  large  a  pro- 
portion of  such  questions  are  capable  of  a  strictly  inductive 
method  of  disciission.  If  it  is  said  that  plagues  or  pestilences 
are  sent  as  a  punishment  of  error  or  of  vice,  the  assertion 
must  be  tested  by  a  compi-ehensive  examination  of  the  hLstory 
of  plagues  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  pei*iods  of  gi-eat  vice  and 
heterodoxy  on  the  other.  If  it  be  said  that  an  influence  more 
powerful  than  any  military  agency  dii-ects  the  course  oi 
battles,  the  action  of  this  force  must  be  detected  as  we  would 
detect  electricity,  or  any  other  force,  by  experiment.  If  the 
attribute  of  infalKbility  be  ascribed  to  a  particular  Chiu-ch,  an 
inductive  reasoner  will  not  be  content  with  enquiring  how- 
far  an  infallible  Church  would  be  a  desirable  thing,  or  how 
far  ceitain  ancient  words  may  be  construed  as  a  prediction  of 
its  appearance ;  ho  will  examine,  by  a  wide  and  careful 
sui-vey  of  ecclesiastical  history,  whether  this  Church  has 
actually  been  immutable  and  consistent  in  its  teiiching , 
whether  it  has  never  been  afiected  by  the  ignorance  or  the 
passion  of  the  age  ;  whether  its  influence  has  uniformly  been 
exerted  on  the  side  which  proved  to  be  true ;  whether  it  has 
never  supported  by  its  authority  scientific  views  which  were 
afterwards    cicraonstrated  t^  be  falne,   or  c-oiTnteuanced   and 
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consolidated  popular  errors,  or  thrown  obstacles  in  the  path 
of  those  who  were  afterwai-ds  recognised  as  the  enUghteners 
of  mankind.  If  ecclesiastical  deliberations  ai"e  said  to  be 
specially  inspu-ed  or  directed  by  an  illuminating  and  super- 
natural power,  we  should  examine  whether  the  coimcils  and 
convocations  of  clergymen  exhibit  a  degi'ee  and  harmony  ot 
wisdom  that  cannot  reasonably  be  accounted  for  by  the  play 
of  our  unassisted  faculties.  If  institutions  are  said  to  owe 
their  growth  to  sj)ecial  supernatural  agencies,  distinct  from 
the  ordinary  system  of  natural  laws,  we  must  examine 
whether  their  courses  are  so  striking  and  so  peculiar  that 
natural  laws  fail  to  explain  them.  Whenever,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  battle,  very  many  influences  concui-  to  the  result,  it  will 
frequently  happen  that  that  result  will  balfle  our  predictions. 
It  will  also  happen  that  strange  coincidences,  such  as  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  number  in  a  game  of  chance, 
will  occui".  But  theie  are  limits  to  these  variations  from 
what  we  regai'd  as  probable.  If,  in  throwing  the  dice,  we 
imiformly  attained  the  same  number,  or  if  in  war  the  ai-my 
which  was  most  destitute  of  all  military  advantages  was  uni- 
formly victorious,  we  should  readily  infer  that  some  special 
cause  was  opei-ating  to  produce  the  result.  We  must  remem- 
ber, too,  that  in  every  great  historical  crisis  the  prevalence 
of  either  side  will  bring  with  it  a  long  traia  of  consequences, 
and  that  we  only  see  one  side  of  the  picture.  If  Hannibal, 
after  his  victoiy  at  Cannae,  had  captured  and  biu-nt  Rome, 
the  vast  series  of  results  that  have  followed  from  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  Roman  Empire  would  never  have  taken  place, 
but  the  supremacy  of  a  maritime,  commercial,  and  compara- 
tively pacific  power  would  have  produced  an  entirely  different 
series,  which  would  have  formed  the  basis  and  been  the 
essential  condition  of  all  the  subsequent  progress ;  a  civilisa- 
tion, the  type  and  character  of  which  it  is  now  impossible  to 
conjecture,  would  have  arisen,  and  its  theologianfi  woidd 
probably   have    regarded    the    cai'eer   of    Hannibal   aa   one 
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of  the  most  manifest  iBstances  of  special  mterposition  on 
record. 

If  we  would  form  soimd  opinions  on  these  matters,  we 
must  take  a  very  wide  and  impartial  sui-vey  of  the  phenomena 
of  history.  We  must  examine  whether  events  have  tended 
iu  a  given  direction  with  a  uniformity  or  a  pei-sistence  that 
Lb  not  naturally  explicable.  We  must  examine  not  only  the 
facts  that  corroborate  our  theory,  but  also  those  which  oj)- 
pose  it. 

That  such  a  method  is  not  ordinarily  adopted  must  be 
manifest  to  all.  As  Bacon  said,  men  '  mark  the  hits,  but 
not  the  misses ; '  they  collect  industiiously  the  examples  in 
wldch  many,  and  sometimes  improbable,  circumstances  have 
converged  to  a  result  which  they  consider  good,  and  they 
simply  leave  out  of  their  consideration  the  circumstances  that 
tend  in  the  opposite  direction.  They  expatiate  with  triumph 
upon  the  careers  of  emperors  who  have  been  the  unconscious 
pioneers  or  agents  ia  some  great  movement  of  human  pro- 
gress, but  they  do  not  dwell  upon  those  whose  genius  was 
expended  in  a  hopeless  resistance,  or  upon  those  who,  like 
Bajazet  or  Tamerlane,  having  iuflicted  incalculable  evils 
upon  mankind,  passed  away,  leaving  no  enduiing  fruit  be- 
hind them.  A  hundred  missionaries  start  upon  an  enter- 
prise, the  success  of  which  appears  exceedingly  improbable. 
Ninety-nine  perish  and  are  forgotten.  One  missionary  suc- 
ceeds, and  his  success  is  attributed  to  supernatural  interference, 
because  the  probabilities  were  so  greatly  against  him,  It  is 
observed  that  a  long  train  of  political  or  mihtarv  events  en- 
sured the  triumph  of  Protestantism  in  certain  nations  and 
I)eriods.  It  is  forgotten  that  another  train  of  events  destroyed 
the  siime  faith  in  other  lands,  and  paralysed  the  efibrts  of  ita 
noblest  mai-tyrs.  We  are  told  of  showers  of  rain  that 
followed  public  prayer  ;  but  we  aie  not  told  how  often 
prayers  foi  rain  proved  abortive,  or  how  much  longer  than 
usual  the  dry  weather  had  alieady  continued  when  they  were 
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offered.^  As  the  old  philosopher  observed,  the  votive  tablete 
of  those  who  escaped  are  suspended  in  the  temple,  while  those 
who  were  shipwrecked  are  forgotten. 

Unfortunately,  these  inconsistencies  do  not  arise  simply 
from  intellectual  causes.  A  feeling  which  wns  intended  to 
be  religious,  but  which  was  in  truth  deeply  the  reverse,  once 
led  men  to  shrink  from  examining  the  caiises  of  some  of  tho 
more  terrible  of  physical  phenomena,  because  it  was  thought 
that  these  should  be  deemed  special  instances  of  Divine  inter- 
ference, and  should,  thei'efore,  be  regarded  as  too  sacr-ed  for 
investigation.''  In  the  world  of  physical  science  this  mode 
of  thought  has  almost  vanished,  but  a  corresponding  sentiment 
may  be  often  detected  in  the  common  judgments  of  Idstory. 
Ver)'^  many  well-meaning  men — censuring  the  pursuit  of 
truth  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Truth — while  they  regard 
it  as  commendable  and  religious  to  collect  facts  illustrating 


'  The  following  is  a  good  speci- 
men of  the  language  which  may 
still  be  uttered,  apparentlj'  with- 
out exciting  anj'  protest,  from  the 
pulpit  in  one  of  the  great  centres 
of  English  learning :  '  But  we 
have  prayed,  and  not  been  heard, 
at  least  in  this  present  visitation. 
Have  we  deserved  to  be  heard? 
In  former  visitations  it  was  ob- 
served commonly  how  the  cholera 
lessened  from  the  day  of  the  public 
humiliation.  When  we  dreaded 
famine  from  long  -  continued 
drought,  on  the  morning  of  our 
prayers  the  heaven  over  our  head 
was  of  brass ;  the  clear  burning 
sky  showed  no  token  of  chauge. 
Men  looked  with  awe  at  its  un- 
mitigated clearness.  In  the  even- 
ing was  the  cloud  like  a  man's 
hand ;  the  relief  was  come.'  (And 
then  the  author  adds,  in  a  note) : 
'This  describes  what  I  myself 
«aw   on    the    Sunday   morning    in 


Oxford,  on  returning  from  the 
early  communion  at  St.  Mary's  at 
eight.  There  was  no  visible  change 
till  the  evening.' — Pusey's  Miracles 
of  Prayer,  preached  at  Oxford, 
18C6. 

"  E.g.;  *A  master  of  philosophy, 
travelling  with  others  on  the  way, 
when  a  fearful  thunderstorm  arose, 
checked  the  fear  of  his  fellows,  and 
discoursed  to  them  of  the  natural 
reasons  of  that  uproar  in  the  clouds, 
and  those  sudden  flashes  where- 
with they  seemed  (out  of  the  ig- 
norance of  causes)  to  be  too  much 
aflTrighted :  in  the  midst  of  his 
philosophical  discourse  he  was 
struck  dead  with  the  dreadful 
eruption  which  he  slighted.  What 
could  this  be  but  the  finger  of  that 
God  who  will  have  his  works 
rather  entertained  with  wonder  and 
trembling  than  with  curious  scan- 
ning ?  ' — Bishop  Hall,  The  Invi- 
sible World,  §  vi. 
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or  corroborating  the  theological  theory  of  life,  conisider  it 
LrreTereiit  and  wrong  to  apply  to  those  facta,  and  to  that 
theory,  the  ordinary  severity  of  inductive  reasoning. 

What  I  have  written  is  not  in  any  degree  inconsistent 
with  the  beKef  that,  by  the  dispensation  of  Providence,  moi-al 
causes  have  a  natural  and  often  overwhelming  influence  upon 
happiness  and  upon  success,  nor  yet  with  the  belief  that  our 
moral  nature  enters  into  a  very  real,  constant,  and  immediate 
contact  with  a  higher  power.  Nor  does  it  at  all  disprove  the 
possibility  of  Divine  interference  with  the  order  even  of 
physical  nature.  A  world  governed  by  special  acts  of  inter- 
vention, such  aa  that  which  mediaeval  theologians  imagined, 
is  perfectly  conceivable,  though  it  is  probable  that  most  im- 
partial enquirers  will  convince  themselves  that  this  is  not  the 
system  of  the  planet  we  inhabit ;  and  if  any  instance  of  such 
interference  be  sufficiently  attested,  it  should  not  be  rejected 
as  intrinsically  impossible.  It  is,  however,  the  fundamental 
error  of  most  writei-s  on  miracles,  that  they  confine  their 
attention  to  two  points — the  possibility  of  the  fact,  and  the 
natui-e  of  the  evidence.  There  is  a  thii-d  element,  which  in 
these  questions  is  of  capital  importance :  the  predisposition 
of  men  in  certain  stages  of  society  towards  the  nni-aculous, 
which  is  so  strong  that  mii-aculous  stories  are  then  invariably 
circulated  and  credited,  and  which  makes  an  amount  of 
evidence  that  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  establish  a  natural 
fact,  altogether  inadequate  to  establish  a  supernatural  one. 
The  positions  for  which  I  have  been  contending  are  that  a 
perpetual  interference  of  the  Deity  with  the  natural  course 
of  events  is  the  earliest  and  simplest  notion  of  mii-acles,  and 
that  this  notion,  which  is  implied  in  so  many  systems  of  be- 
lief, arose  in  pait  from  an  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  in  part  also  from  an  incapacity  for  inductive  reasoning, 
which  led  men  merely  to  collect  facts  coinciding  with  their 
preconceived  opinions,  without  attending  to  those  that  were 
mconsiitent  with  them.     By  this  method  there  is  no  supex-- 
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stition  that  could  not  be  defended.  Volumes  have  been 
■written  p^vin£f  perfectly  authentic  histories  of  wars,  famines, 
and  pestilences  that  followed  the  appearance  of  comets.  There 
is  not  an  omen,  not  a  prognostic,  however  childish,  that  has 
not,  in  the  infinite  variety  of  events,  been  occasionally  veri- 
fied, and  to  minds  that  are  under  the  influence  of  a  super- 
stitious imagination  these  occasional  verifications  more  than 
outweigh  all  the  instances  of  error.  Simple  knowledge  is 
wholly  insufficient  to  correct  the  disease.  No  one  is  so  firmly 
convinced  of  the  reality  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  of 
supernatural  portents,  as  the  sailor,  who  has  spent  his  life  in 
watching  the  deep,  and  has  learnt  to  read  with  almost  un- 
erring skill  the  promise  of  the  clouds.  No  one  is  more  per- 
suaded of  the  superstitions  about  fortune  than  the  habitual 
gambler.  Sooner  than  abandon  his  theory,  there  is  no  ex- 
travagance of  hypothesis  to  which  the  superstitious  man  will 
not  resort.  The  ancients  were  convinced  that  dreams  were 
usually  supernatiu-al.  If  the  dream  was  verified,  this  was 
plainly  a  prophecy.  If  the  event  was  the  exact  opposite  of 
what  the  dream  foreshadowed,  the  latter  was  still  supernatural, 
for  it  was  a  recognised  principle  that  dreams  should  some- 
times be  interpreted  by  contraries.  If  the  dxeam  bore  no 
relation  to  subsequent  events,  unless  it  were  transformed 
into  a  fantastic  allegory,  it  was  still  supernatural,  for  allegory 
was  one  of  the  most  ordinaiy  forms  of  revelation.  If  no  in- 
genuity of  interpretation  could  find  a  prophetic  meaning  in 
a  dream,  its  supernatural  character  was  even  then  not  neces- 
sarily destroyed  ;  for  Homer  said  there  was  a  special  portal 
through  which  deceptive  visions  passed  into  the  mind,  and 
the  Fathers  declared  that  it  was  one  of  tho  occupations  of 
the  daemons  to  pei-plex  and  bewilder  us  with  urvineaning 
dreams. 

To  estimate  aright  the  force  of  the  predisposition  to  the 
miraculous  should  be  one  of  the  fii'st  tasks  of  the  enquh-er  into 
its  reality;  and  no  one,  I  think,  can  examine  the  subject  with 
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impartiality  without  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  in  many 
poiiods  of  history  it  has  been  so  strong  as  to  accumulate 
around  ^Jure  delusions  an  amoimt  of  evidence  far  greater  than 
would  be  sufficient  to  establish  even  improbable  natural 
facts.  Through  the  entii"e  dui-ation  of  Pagan  Kome,  it  was 
regarded  as  an  unrjuestionable  truth,  established  by  the  most 
ample  experience,  that  prodigies  of  various  kinds  annoanced 
every  memorable  event,  and  that  aaci-iiices  had  the  power  of 
mitigating  or  airesting  calamity.  In  the  Republic,  the  Senate 
itself  officially  verified  and  explained  the  prodigies. '  In  the 
Empire  there  is  not  an  historian,  from  Tacitus  down  to  the 
meanest  writer  in  the  Augustan  history,  who  was  not  con- 
vincetl  that  numerous  prodigies  foreshadowed  the  accession 
and  ileath  of  every  sovereign,  and  every  gi-eat  catastrophe 
that  fell  upon  the  people.  Cicero  could  say  with  truth  that 
there  was  not  a  single  nation  of  antiquity,  from  the  polished 
Greek  to  the  rudest  savage,  which  did  not  admit  the  existence 
of  a  real  art  enabling  men  to  foretell  the  future,  and  that  the 
splendid  temples  of  the  oracles,  which  for  so  many  centuiies 
commanded  the  reverence  of  mankind,  sufficiently  attested 
the  iotensity  of  the  belief.  ^  The  reality  of  the  witch  mu-jicleg 
was  established  by  a  critical  tribunal,  which,  however  imper- 
fect, was  at  least  the  most  searching  then  existing  in  the 
world,  by  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  law  courts  of  every 
European  country,  suppoi"ted  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
public  opinion,  and  corroborated  by  the  investigation  of  some 
of  the  ablest  men  during  several  centm-ies.  The  belief  that 
the  king's  touch  can  cure  scrofula  flourished  in  the  most 
brillianb  periods  of  English  history.^     It  was  imshaken  by 


'  Sir  C.  Lewis  On  the  Crodii/iliiy  solemnly   notified   by   the    clergy 

of  Boman  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  60.  to  all  the  parish  churches  of  the 

*  Cic.  De  Divin.  lib.  i.  c.  1.  realm.     When  the  appointed  time 

•'The     days     on    •which    the  c;inie,  several  diviues  iu  full  canoni- 

miracle  [of  the  king's  touch]  was  cals    stood    round    the   canopy    of 

to  be  wrought  were  fixed  at  sittings  state.     The  surgeon  of   the  royal 

of  the   Privy    Council    aud   %vero  household  introduced  the  sick.    A 
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tiie  most  numerous  and  public  experimentB.  It  was  asserted 
by  the  privy  council,  by  tlie  bisliops  of  two  religions,  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  clergy  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  Eng 
lish  Church,  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  by  the  enthu- 
siastic assent  of  the  people.  It  survived  the  ages  of  the 
Keformation,  of  Bacon,  of  Milton,  and  of  Hobbes.  It  was 
by  no  means  extinct  in  the  age  of  Locke,  and  would  ])robably 
have  lasted  still  longer,  had  not  the  change  of  dynasty  at  the 
Hevolution  assisted  the  tardy  scepticism.'     Yet  there  is  now 


passage  of  Mark  xvi.  was  read. 
When  the  ■words  "  They  shall  lay 
their  hands  on  the  sick  and  they 
shall  recovor,"had  been  pronounced, 
there  was  a  pause  and  one  of  the 
sick  was  brought  to  the  king.  His 
Majesty  stroked  the  ulcers.  .  .  . 
Then  came  the  Epistle,  &c.  The 
Semnce  may  still  be  found  in  the 
Prayer  Books  of  the  reign  of  Anne. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  until  some  time 
after  the  accession  of  George  I. 
that  the  University  of  Oxford 
ceased  to  reprint  the  office  of  heal- 
ing, together  with  the  Liturgy. 
Theologians  of  eminent  learning, 
ability,  and  virtue  gave  the  sanc- 
tion of  their  authority  to  this 
mummery,  and,  what  is  stranger 
still,  medical  men  of  high  note 
believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  it. 
.  .  .  Charles  II.,  in  the  course  of 
his  reign,  touched  near  100,000 
persons.  ...  In  1682  he  per- 
formed the  rite  8,500  times.  In 
1684  the  throng  was  such  that  six 
or  seven  of  the  sick  were  trampleii 
to  death.  James,  in  one  of  his 
progresses,  touched  800  persons  in 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Ches- 
ter.'— Macaulay's  History  of  Eng- 
land, c.  xiv. 

'  One  of  the  surgeons  of  Charles 
fl.  named  John  Brown,  whose 
official  duty  it  was  to  superintend 


the  ceremony,  and  who  assures  us 
that  he  has  witnessed  many  thou- 
sands touched,  has  written  an  ex- 
tremely curious  account  of  it, 
called  Charisma  Basilicon  (London, 
1684).  This  miraculous  power 
existed  exclusively  in  the  English 
and  French  royal  families,  being 
derived,  in  the  first,  from  Ekiward 
the  Confessor,  in  the  second,  from 
St.  Lewis.  A  surgeon  attested 
the  reality  of  the  disease  before 
the  miracle  was  performed.  The 
king  hung  a  riband  with  a  gold 
coin  round  the  neck  of  the  person 
touched;  but  Brown  thinks  the 
gold,  though  possessing  great  vir- 
tue, was  not  essential  to  the  cure. 
He  had  known  cases  where  tlie 
cured  person  had  sold,  or  ceased  to 
wear,  the  medal,  and  his  disease 
returned.  The  gift  was  unim- 
paired by  the  Reformation,  and  an 
obdurate  Catholic  was  converted 
on  finding  that  Elizabeth,  after 
tlie  Pope's  excommunication,  could 
cure  his  scrofula.  Francis  I.  cured 
many  persons  when  prisoner  in 
Spain.  Charles  I.,  when  a  prisoner, 
cured  a  man  by  his  simple  benedic- 
tion, the  Puritans  not  permitting 
him  to  touch  him.  His  blood  had 
the  same  efficacy ;  and  Charles  II., 
when  an  exile  in  the  Netiiorlands, 
still  retained  it.  There  were,  ho-.v. 
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scarcely  an  educated  man  who  will  defend  these  miracles. 
Considered  abstractedly,  indeed,  it  is  jierfectly  conceiA'ablc 
tliat  Piovidence  might  have  announced  coming  events  by 
prodigies,  or  imparted  to  some  one  a  miraculous  }>ower,  or 
pei-mitted  evil  spirits  to  exist  amongr  mankind  and  assist 
them  in  their  entei^prises.  The  evidence  establishing  these 
miracles  is  cumulative,  and  it  is  immeasurably  gi-eater  than 
the  e^adence  of  many  natural  facts,  such  as  the  eai-thquakes 
at  Antioch,  wliich  no  one  would  dream  of  questioning. 
We  disbelieve  the  miracles,  because  an  overwhelming  ex- 
perience proves  that  in  certain  intellectual  conditions,  and 
under  the  influence  of  certain  errors  whicli  we  are  enabled 
to  trace,  superstitions  of  this  order  invariably  :ip})ear  and 
flourish,  and  that,  when  these  intellectual  conditions  have 
passed,  the  prodigies  as  invariably  cease,  and  the  whole  fabric 
of  superstition  melts  silently  away. 

It  is  extremely  difticult  for  an  ordinary  man,  who  is  little 
conversant  witli  the  writings  of  the  ]iast,  and  who  unconsciously 
transfers  t*)  other  ages  the  critical  spirit  of  his  own,  to  i-ealise 
the  fact  that  histories  of  the  most  grotesquely  extravagant  na- 
ture could,  during  the  space  of  many  centuries,  be  continually 
propounded  without  either  provoking  ;*ie  smallest  question  or 
possessing  the  smallest  truth.  We  may,  however,  imderstand 
something  of  this  credulity  when  we  I'cmember  the  divei-sion 
of  the  ancient  mind   from   physical   science   to    speculative 

ever,    s^onie    '  Atlieists,  .Sadducees,  years  and  a  half  appear  to  be -n-ant- 

and  ill-conditioned  Pharisees'  -who  ing.    The  smallest  number  touched 

even    then    disbelieved    it;     and  in  one  year  was  2,983  (in  16G9); 

Brown  gives  the  letter  of  one  who  the    total,    in    the    whole   reign, 

went,  a  complete  sceptic,  to  satisfy  92,107.     Brown  gives  numbers  of 

his  friends,  and  came  away  cured  specific   cases    with    great    detail, 

aiid  converted.     It  was  popularly,  Shakspeare  has  noticed  the  power 

but    Brown    says   erroneously,  be-  {Macbeth,    Act    iv.  Scene    3).     Dr. 

lif'ved  that  the  touch  was  peculiarly  Johnson,  when  a  boj',  was  touclied 

efficacious    on    Good    Friday.     An  by  Queen  Anne;  but  at  that  time 

official  register  was  kept,  for  every  few    persons,    except     Jacobites, 

month  in  the  reign  of  Charlefe  II.,  believed  the  miracle, 
of  the   penjon*   touched,    but  two 
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philosophy ;  the  want  of  the  many  checks  upon  error  which 
T>rinting  aifords ;  the  complete  absence  of  that  habit  of  cautious, 
expeiimental  research  which  Bacon  and  his  contemporaries 
infused  into  modern  philosophy ;  and,  in  Christian  times,  the 
theological  notion  that  the  spirit  of  belief  is  a  vii-tue,  and 
the  spirit  of  scepticism  a  sin.  We  must  remember,  too,  that 
before  men  had  found  the  key  to  the  motions  of  tlie  heavenly 
bodies — before  the  false  theory  of  the  vortices  and  the  true 
theory  of  giavitation — when  the  multitude  of  apparently 
capricious  phenomena  was  very  great,  the  notion  that  the 
world  was  governed  by  distinct  and  isolated  influences  was 
that  which  appeared  most  probable  even  to  the  most  rational 
intellect.  In  such  a  condition  of  loiowledge — which  was 
that  of  the  most  enlightened  days  of  the  Roman  Empire — 
the  hypothesis  of  universal  law  was  justly  regaixled  as  a 
i-ash  and  prematuie  generalisation.  Every  enquii^er  was 
confronted  with  innumerable  phenomena  that  were  deemed 
plainly  miraculous.  "When  Lucretius  sought  to  banish  the 
supernatural  from  the  universe,  he  was  compelled  to  employ 
much  ingenuity  in  endeavouring  to  explain,  by  a  natural 
law,  why  a  mii'aculous  fountain  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  was  hot  by  night  and  cold  by  day,  and  why  the 
fcemijerature  of  wells  was  higher  in  winter  than  in  summer.' 
Eclipses  were  supposed  by  the  populace  to  foreshadow  cala- 
mity ;  but  the  Roman  soldiers  believed  that  by  beating  drums 
and  cymbals  they  could  cause  the  moon's  disc  to  regain  its 
biightness.^      In   obedience  to  dreams,  the  great  Emperor 

'  Lucretius,  lib.  vi.     The  poet  '  Fly  not  yet ;  the  fount  that  played 

says   there   are    certain    seeds   of  In  times  of  old  through  Ammon's 

firo  in  the  earth,  around  the  water,  shade, 

wliich  the   sun   attracts  to  itself,  Though  icy  cold  by  day  it  ran, 

but  which   the  cold  of  the  night  Yet  still,  like  souls  of  mirth,  began 

represses,  and  forces  back  upon  the  To  busn  when  night  was  near.' — 

water.  Moore's  Melodies. 

The  fountain  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 

and  many  others  that  were  deemed  ^  Tacit.   Annul,   i.    28.      Long 

miraculous,  are  noticed  by  Pliny,  afterwards,   the   people   of  Turin 

Hist.  XaL  ii.  1 06.  were   accustomed    to  greet   every 
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Augustiis  went  begging  money  tkrougli  the  streets  of  Rome,' 
and  the  historian  who  records  the  act  himself  wrote  to  Pliny, 
entreating  the  postponement  of  a  trial.^  The  stroke  of  the 
lightning  was  an  augury,^  and  its  menace  was  directed  espe- 
cially against  the  gi-eat,  who  cowered  in  abject  terror  during 
a  thimder-storm.  Augustus  used  to  guard  himself  against 
thunder  by  wearing  the  skin  of  a  sea-calf.*  Tiberius,  who 
professed  to  be  a  complete  freethinlcer,  had  greater  faith  in 
]aui-el  leaves.^  Caligula  was  accustomed  during  a  thunder- 
storm to  creep  beneath  his  bed.*'  During  the  games  in 
honour  of  Julius  Caesar,  a  comet  appeai'ing  for  seven  days 
in  the  sky,  the  people  believed  it  to  be  the  soul  of  the 
dead,^  and  a  temple  was  erected  in  its  honour.*  Sometimes 
we  find  this  credulity  broken  by  cimous  inconsistencies  of 
beHef,  or  semi-rationalistic  explanations.  Livy,  who  relates 
with  pei-fect  faith  innumerable  prodigies,  has  observed,  never- 


eelipse  with  lond  cries,  and  St. 
Maxiinu."!  of  Tiu-in  energetically 
combal cd  thsir  superstition.  (Ceil- 
lier.  Hist,  des  Auteurs  sacres,  tome 
xiv.  p.  607.) 

'  Snet.  Aug.  xci. 

^  Sec  tiip  answer  of  the  younger 
Pliny  {Ep.  i.  18),  suggesting  that 
dreams  should  often  be  interpreted 
by  contraries.  A  great  many  in- 
stances of  dreams  that  were  be- 
lieved  to  have  been  verified  are 
given  in  Cic.  {De  Divinaticme,  lib. 
i.)  and  Valerius  Maximns  (lib.  i.  c. 
vii.).  Warcus  Aurelius  (Capito- 
linus)  was  said  to  have  appeared 
to  many  persons  after  his  death  in 
dreams,  and  predicted  the  future. 

•  The  augurs  had  noted  eleven 
kinds  of  lightning  with  different 
significations.  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat. 
ii.  53.)  Pliny  says  all  nations 
agree  in  clapping  their  hands  when 
it  lightens  (xxviii.  5).  Cicero 
Terv  fihrowdlj  remarked  that  the 


Roman  considered  lightning  a  good 
omen  when  it  shone  upon  his  left, 
while  the  Greelis  and  barbarians 
believed  it  to  be  auspicious  when 
it  was  upon  the  right.  (Cic.  Z>a 
Bivinat.  ii.  39.)  WhenConstantine 
prohibited  all  other  forms  of  magic, 
he  especially  authorised  that  which 
was  intended  to  avert  hail  and 
lightning.  {Cod.  Theod.  lib.  ix.  tit. 
xvi.  1.  3.) 

*  Suet.  Aug.  xc. 

'  Ibid.  2%er.  Ixix.  The  virtue 
of  laurel  leaves,  findof  theskinof  a 
sea-calf,  as  preservatives  against 
lightning,  are  noticed  by  Pliny 
{Hist.  Nat.  ii.  66),  who  also  says 
(xv.  40)  that  the  laurel  leaf  is  be- 
lieved to  have  a  natural  antipathy 
to  fire,  which  it  shows  by  its  angry 
crackling  when  in  contact  -n-ith 
thit  element. 

"  Suet.  Calig.  ii. 

'  Suet.  Jvl.  Ccst.  Ixxxnii. 

•  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  98. 
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theless,  that  the  more  prodigies  are  believed,  the  more  they 
are  announced.'  Those  who  admitted  most  fully  the  reality 
of  the  oracles  occasionally  represented  them  as  natural 
contending  that  a  prophetic  faculty  was  innate  in  all  men. 
though  dormant  in  most;  that  it  might  be  quickened  into 
action  by  sleep,  by  a  pure  and  ascetic  life,  or  in  the  prostra- 
tion that  precedes  death,  or  in  the  delirium  produced  by 
certain  vapours ;  and  that  the  gi-adual  enfeebling  of  the  last 
was  the  cause  of  the  cessation  of  the  oracles.  ^     Earthquakes 


'  '  Prodigia  eo  anno  multa  niin- 
tiata  sunt,  quae  quo  magis  crede- 
bant  simplices  ac  religiosi  homines 
eo  plura  nuntiabantur'  (xxiv.  10). 
Compare  with  this  the  remark  of 
Cicero  on  the  oracles :  '  Quando 
autera  ilia  vis  evanuit  ?  An  post- 
quam  homines  minus  creduli  esse 
coeperuut  ? '     {De  Div.  ii.  67.) 

''■  This    theory,    which    is    de- 
veloped at  length  by  the  Stoic,  in 
the  first  book  of  the   De  Divina- 
tione  of  Cicero,  grew  out  of  the 
pantheistic  notion  that  the  human 
soul  is  a  part   ot  the  Deity,  and 
therefore  by  nature  a  participator 
in  the  Divine  attribute  of  prescience. 
The  soul,  however,  was  crushed  by 
the  weight  of  the  bodv;  and  there 
were  two  ways  of  evoking  its  pre- 
science—the  ascetic    way,  which 
attenuates  the  body,  and  the  magi- 
cal   way,    which    stimulates    the 
soul.      ApoUouius    declared    that 
his  power  of  prophecy  was  not  due 
to  magic,  but  solely  to  his  absti- 
nence from  animal  food.    (Philost. 
Ap.  of   '[)/ana,    viii.   5.)      Among 
those    who    believed   the   oracles, 
there  were  two  theories.   The  first 
was  that  they  were    inspired    by 
daemons  or  spirits  of  a  degree  lower 
than  the  gods.     The  second  was, 
that  they  were  due  to  the  action 
of  certain  vapours  which  emanated 
from    the    caverns     beneath    thi- 


temples,  and  which,  by  throwing 
the  priestess  into  a  state  of  de- 
lirium,     evoked     her     prophetic 
powers.    The  first  theory  was  that 
of    the    Platonists,    and    it    was 
adopted    by    the   Christians,  who, 
however,  changed  the  signification 
of  the  word  daemon.     The  second 
theory,  which  appears  to  be  due 
to   Aristotle   (Baltus,    Beponse   a 
VHistoire   des    Oracles,  p.    132),  i.s 
noticed  by  Cic,  De  Div.  i.  19  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  ii.  95 ;    and  others.      It  is 
closely  allied  to  the  modern  belief 
in  clairvoyance.     Plutarch,  in  hiS 
treatise  on  t  he  decline  of  theoracles, 
attributes  that  decline  sometimes  to 
the  death  of  the  daemons  (who  were 
believed  to  be  mortal),  and  some- 
times  to   the    exhaustion   of    the 
vapours.     The  oracles  themselves, 
according  to  Porphyiy  (Fontenelle, 
Hist,  des  Oracles,  p^.  220 -222,  first 
ed.),  attributed   it  to  the  second 
cause.    lamblichus  (De  Mysi.  §  iii. 
c.  xi.)  combines  both  theories,  and 
both  are  very  clearly  stated  in  the 
following  curious  passage  :  '  Quam- 
quam    Platoni  credam   inter  deos 
at  que    homines,    natura    et    loco 
medias   quasdara    divoium    potes- 
tatos  intersitas,  easque  divinaiiones 
cunctas     et    magorum     miracula 
gubernare.     Quin  et  illud  mecum 
reputo,    posse   auimum  humanura, 
praesertim,  puerilem   et  simpliceni. 
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vcre  believed  to  result  from  supernatural  interpoaitious,  and 
to  call  for  expiatoiy  sacrifices,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
had  direct  natural  antecedents.  The  Greeks  believed  that 
they  were  caused  by  subterranean  waters,  and  they  accord- 
ingly sacrificetl  to  Poseidon.  The  Romans  were  uncertain  as 
to  their  physical  antecedents,  and  therefore  inscribed  no 
name  on  the  altar  of  expiation.'  Pythagoi-as  is  said  to  have 
attributed  them  to  the  strugglings  of  the  dead.*  Pliny, 
after  a  long  discussion,  decided  that  they  were  produced  by 
air  forcing  itself  through  fissures  of  the  earth,  but  he  im- 
mediately proceeds  to  assert  that  they  are  invariably  the 
precursors  of  calamity.^  The  same  writer,  having  recounted 
the  triumph  of  asti-onomers  in  predicting  and  explaining 
eclipses,  bursts  into  an  eloquent  apostrophe  to  those  great 
men  who  had  thus  reclaimed  man  from  the  dominion  of 
superstition,  and  in  high  and  enthusiastic  terms  urges  them 
to  pursue  still  further  their  labour  in  breaking  the  thraldom 
of  ignorance.''  A  few  chapters  later  ho  professes  his  unJbesi- 
tating  belief  m  the  ominous  character  of  comets.*  The 
notions,  too,  of  magic  and  astrology,  were  detached  from  all 
theological  belief,  and  might  be  found  among  many  who  were 
absolute  atheists.® 

These  few  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  fully 
the  Roman  soil  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  miraculous 
histories,  even  after  the  writings  of  Cicero  and  Seneca,  in  the 

seu   carminnm    avocamento,    eive  earthquake  that  occurred  during  a 

odomm  delenimento,  soporari,  et  battle. 

ad  oblivionem  praesentium  eiter  ^  .^Elian,  Hisi,  Var.  iv.  17. 

nari :  et  paulisper  remota  corporis  *  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  81-86. 

memoria,    redigi  ac  redire  ad  na-  ■•  Ibid.  ii.  9. 

turain  suam,  qu;e  est   immortalis  '  Ibid.  ii.  23. 

scilicet  et  divina ;  atque  ita  velui  i  *  I  have   referred  in  the   last 

quodam  sopore,  futura  rerum  prie-  chapter  to  a  striking  passage  of 

sagire.' — Apuleius,  Apolog.  Am.  Marcellinus  on  this  combina- 

'  Aul.  Gell.  Noct.  ii.  28.  Floras,  tion.     The   reader  may  find  some 

however  {Hist.  i.  19),  mentions  a  curious  instances  of  the  supersti- 

Roman  general  appeasing  the  god-  tions  of  Roman  sceptics  in  Cliam- 

i ess  Earth  on  the  occasion  of  an  pagny,  £«a.i4?i^c>ramj*,  toraeiii.  p.  46. 
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brilliiuit  days  of  Augustus  and  the  Antonines.  The  feeble- 
ness of  the  uncultivated  mind,  which  cannot  rise  above 
matenal  conceptions,  had  indeed  passed  away,  the  legends  of 
the  popular  theology  had  lost  all  power  over  the  educated, 
but  at  the  same  time  an  absolute  ignorance  of  physical  science 
and  of  inductive  reasoning  remained.  The  facility  of  belief 
that  was  manifested  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men, 
even  on  matters  that  were  not  deemed  supei'natural,  can  only 
be  realised  by  those  who  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
their  works.  Thus,  to  give  but  a  few  examples,  that  great 
naturalist  whom  I  have  so  often  cited  tells  us  with  the  ut- 
most gravity  how  the  fiercest  lion  trembles  at  the  crowing  of 
a  cock  ;  '  how  elephants  celebrate  their  religious  cei'emonies  ]  ^ 
how  the  stag  di-aws  serpents  by  its  breath  fi-om  theii"  holes, 
and  then  tramples  them  to  death  ;  ^  how  the  salamander  is 
so  deadly  that  the  food  cooked  in  water,  or  the  fruit  grown 
on  trees  it  has  touched,  are  fatal  to  man  ;  *  how,  when  a  ship 
is  flying  before  so  fierce  a  tempest  that  no  anchors  or  chains 
can  hold  it,  if  only  the  remora  or  echinus  fastens  on  its  keel, 
it  LS  arrested  in  its  course,  and  remains  motionless  and  rooted 
among  the  waves.*  On  matters  that  would  appear  the  most 
easily  verified,  he  is  equally  confident.  Thus,  the  human 
saliva,  he  assures  us,  has  many  mysterious  properties.  If  a 
man,  especially  when  fasting,  spits  into  the  throat  of  a  ser- 
pent, it  is  said  that  the  animal  speedily  dies.^  It  is  certain 
that  to  anoint  the  eyes  with  spittle  is  a  sovereign  remedy 
against  ophthalmia.'^  If  a  pugilist,  having  struck  his  adver- 
sary, spits  into  his  own  hand,  the  pain  he  caused  instantly 


'  viii.   19.     Thia   is   also  men-  '  xxxii.  1. 

tioned  by  Lucretius.  ■  vii.  2. 

*  viii.  1.  '  xxviii.    7-      The    'blind   man 

*  viii.  50.  This  was  one  of  the  restored  to  sight  by  Vespasian  waa 
reasons  -why  the  early  Christians  cured  by  anointing  his  eyes  with 
gometimes  adopted  the  stag  as  a  spittle.  (Suet.  Vesp.  7 ;  Tacit, 
svmbol  of  Christ.  Hist.  iv.  81 .) 

*  xxix.  2S. 
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ceases.  If  he  spits  into  his  hand  before  striking,  the  blow- 
is  the  more  severe.'  Ai'istotle,  the  greatest  natnralist  of 
Gi-eece,  had  observed  that  it  was  a  curious  fact  that  on  the 
sea-shore  no  animal  ever  dies  except  diuing  the  ebbing  of 
the  tide.  Several  centuries  later,  Pliny,  the  greatest  natura- 
list of  an  empire  that  was  washed  by  many  tidal  seas,  dii-ected 
his  attention  to  this  statement.  He  declared  that,  after  care- 
ful observations  which  had  been  made  in  Gaul,  it  had  been 
found  to  be  inaccurate,  for  what  Aj-istotle  stated  of  all  animals 
was  in  fact  only  tiiie  of  man.^  It  was  in  1727  and  the  two 
following  yeai"3,  that  scientific  observations  made  at  Eochefort 
and  at  Brest  finally  dissipated  the  delusion."* 

Volumes  might  be  filled  with  illustrations  of  how  readily, 
in  the  most  enlightened  days  of  the  Roman  Empii-e,  strange, 
and  especially  miraculous,  tales  were  believed,  even  under 
cu'cumstances  that  would  appear  to  give  every  facility  for 
the  detection  of  the  imposture.  In  the  field  of  the  super- 
natural, however,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  movement, 
which  I  have  traced  in  the  last  chapter,  had  produced  a  very 
exceptional  amount  of  credulity  during  the  centiuy  and  a 
half  that  preceded  the  conversion  of  Constantine.  Neither 
the  wTitings  of  Cicero  and  Seneca,  nor  even  those  of  Pliny 
and  Plutarch,  can  be  regarded  as  fair  samples  of  the  behef  of 
the  educated.  The  Epicurean  philosophy  which  rejected,  the 
Academic  philosophy  which  doubted,  and  the  Stoic  philosophy 
which  simplified  and  sublimated  superstition,  had  alike  dis- 
appeared. The  '  Meditations '  of  Marcus  Aui-elius  closed 
the  pei-iod  of  Stoical  influence,  and  the '  Dialogues '  of  Lucian 
were  the  last  solitary  protest  of  expii-ing  scepticism."*  The 
aim  of  the  philosophy  of  Cicero  had  been  to  ascertain  tmth 

'Ibid.     The  custom  of  spitting  is,  howerer,  said  still  to  linger  in 

in    the  hand  before  striking  still  many  sea-coast  toAras. 
exists  among  pugilists.  *  Lucian   is   believed   to    have 

■  ii.  101.  died  about  two  years  before  Mar- 

'  Legendre,  7'raite  de  I' Opinion,  cub  Aurelius. 
tome  ii.  p.  17.     The  saperstition 
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by  the  free  exercise  of  the  critical  powers.  The  aim  of  thfe 
Pythagoi-ean  philosoi)liy  was  to  attain  the  state  of  ecstasy, 
and  to  purify  tlie  mind  by  religious  rites.  Every  philosopher 
soon  plunged  into  magical  practices,  and  was  encircled,  in  the 
eyes  of  his  disciples,  with  a  halo  of  legend.  Apollonius  of 
Tyana,  whom  the  Pagans  opposed  to  Christ,  had  laised  the 
dead,  healed  the  sick,  cast  out  de^•ils,  freed  a  young  man  from 
a  lamia  or  vampii*e  with  whom  he  was  enamoured,  prophesied, 
seen  in  one  country  events  that  were  occuiTing  in  another, 
and  filled  the  world  with  the  fame  of  his  miracles  and  of  his 
sanctity.'  A  similar  power,  notwithstanding  his  own  dis- 
claimer, was  popularly  attributed  to  the  Platonist  Apnleius.* 


'  Seo  his  very  curious  Life  by 
Philostratufi.  This  Life  "was  -writ- 
ten at  the  request  of  Julia  Domna, 
the  wife  of  Septimus  Sererus, 
whether  or  not  with  the  intention 
of  opposing  the  Gospel  narrative  is 
a  question  still  fiercely  discussed. 
Among  the  most  recent  Church 
historians,  Pressens^  maintains  the 
affirmative,  and  Neander  the  nega- 
tive. Apollonius  was  born  at  nearly 
the  same  time  as  Christ,  but  out- 
lived Domitian.  The  traces  of  his 
influence  are  widely  spread  through 
the  literature  of  the  empire. 
Eunapius  calls  him  '  'AtroWcifios  6 
in  Tvdvuv,  oiiKfTt  <pi\6(Totpos  dw' 
?jv  Ti  QiSi>v  Te  Kal  apOpdirov  ixiaov' 
— Lives  of  the  Sophists.  Xiphilin 
relates  (Ixvii.  18)  the  story,  told 
also  by  Philostratus,  how  Apollo- 
nius, being  at  Ephesns,  saw  the 
assassination  of  Domitian  at  Rome. 
Alexander  Severus  placed  (Lam- 
■pridius  Severus)  the  statue  of 
Apollonius  with  those  of  Orpheus, 
Abraham,  and  Christ,  for  worship 
n  his  oratory.  Aarelian  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  diverted  from 
his  intention  of  destroying  Tyana 
by  the  ghost  of  the  philosopher, 


who  appeared  in  his  tent,  rebuked 
him,  and  saved  the  city  (Vopiscus, 
Aurelian) ;  and,  lastly,  the  Pagan 
philosopher  Hierocles  wrote  a  book 
opposing  Apollonius  to  Christ, 
which  was  answered  by  Enseliius. 
The  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century 
always  spoke  of  him  as  a  great 
magician.  Surae  curious  passages 
on  the  subject  are  collected  by  M. 
Chassang,  in  the  introduction  to 
his  French  translation  of  the  work 
of  Philostratus. 

■■^  See  his  defence  against  the 
ch.irge  of  magic.  Apuleius,  who 
was  at  once  a  brilliant  rhetorician, 
the  writer  of  an  extremely  curious 
novel  {The  Metamorphoses,  or 
Golden  Ass),  and  of  many  other 
works,  and  an  indefatigable  student 
ofthe  religious  mysteries  of  his  time, 
lived  through  the  reigns  of  Hadrian 
and  his  two  successors.  After  his 
death  his  fame  was  for  about  a  cen- 
tury apparently  eclipsed ;  and  it 
has  been  noticed  as  very  remark- 
able that  Tertullian,  who  lived  a 
generation  after  Apuleius,  and  who, 
like  him,  was  a  Carthaginian,  has 
never  even  mentioned  him.  During 
thefourth  century  his  reputation  re- 
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Lucian  Las  loft  lis  a  detailed  account,  of  the  impostui-es  by 
which  the  philosopher  Alexander  endearovtred  to  acquire  the 
fame  of  a  niii'acle- worker. '  "When  a  magician  plotted  against 
Plotinus,  his  spells  recoiled  miraculously  against  himself ;  and 
when  an  Egyptian  priest  endeavoured  by  incantations  to  evoke 
the  guardiaji  daemon  of  the  philosopher,  instead  of  a  daemon 
the  temple  of  Isis  was  iiradiated  by  the  presence  of  a  god.'^ 
PorphjTy  was  said  to  have  expelled  an  evil  daemon  from  a 
bath.^  It  was  reported  among  hLs  disciples  that  when  lam- 
bUclins  prayed  he  was  raised  (like  the  saints  of  another  creed) 
ten  cu))its  from  the  gi-ound,  and  that  his  body  and  his  dress 
assumed  a  golden  hue.'*  It  was  well  known  that  he  had  at 
Gradara  di-awn  forth  from  the  waters  of  two  fountains  their 
gi^ardian  spii'its,  and  exhibited  them  in  bodily  form  to  his 
disciples.*  A  woman  named  Sospitra  had  been  visited  by  two 
spiiits  under  the  foi-m  of  aged  Chaldeans,  and  had  been  en- 
dowed with  a  transcendent  ])eauty  and  with  a  superhuman 
knowledge.  Raised  above  all  human  frailties,  save  only  love 
and  death,  she  was  able  to  see  at  once  the  deeds  which  were 
done  in  every  land,  and  the  people,  dazzled  by  her  beauty  and 
her  wisdom,  a.scribed  to  her  a  share  of  the  omnipresence  of 
the  Deity.^ 

Chidstianity  floated  into  the  Koman  Empii'e  on  the  wave 
of  credulity  that  brought  with  it  this  long  train  of  Oriental 


\-ived,  and  Lactantius,  St.  Jerome,  Metamorphoses  of  Apuleius.     See, 
and  St.  Augustine  relate  that  many  too,  Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.  610-585. 
miracles  -were  attributed  to  him,  ^  Vorphyvy^s  Life  of  Plotinus. 
and    that    he   was   placed  by  the  •  Eunapius,  Porph. 
Pagans  on  a  level  with  Christ,  and  *  Ibid.  Iamb.     lamblichuB  him- 
regarded  by  some  as  even  a  greater  self  only  laughed  at  the  report, 
magician.     See  the  sketch  of  his           *  Eunapius,  Iamb. 
lite  by  M.  B^tolaud  prefixed  to  the           'See    her    life    in    Eunapius, 
Panckoucke  edition  of  his  works.  (Edescus.     ALUan  and  the  rlistori- 
'  Life  of  Alexander.     There  is  oian  Aristides  are  also  full  of  the 
an  extremely  cnrioiLs  picture  of  the  wildest  prodigies.     There  is  an  in- 
religious  jugglers,  who  were  wan-  teresting  dissertation  on  this  sub- 
dering  about   the  Empire,  in   the  ject  in  Friedlfender  (7 rad. /V^mc. 
•iglith    and    ninth    books   of    the  tome  iv.  p.  177-186). 
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superstitions  and  legends.  In  its  moral  aspect  it  was  broadly 
distinguished  from  the  systems  around  it,  but  its  miracles 
were  accepted  by  both  friend  and  foe  as  the  ordinary  accom- 
paniments of  religious  teaching.  The  Jews,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Pagans,  had  long  been  proverbial  for  their  credulity,'  and 
the  Christians  inherited  a  double  measure  of  theii-  reputation. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  deny  that  in  the  matter  of  the  mii"acu- 
lous  the  reputation  was  deserved.  Among  the  Pagans  the 
theory  of  Euhemerus,  who  believed  the  gods  to  be  but  deified 
men,  had  been  the  stronghold  of  the  Sceptics,  while  the 
Platonic  notion  of  daemons  was  adopted  by  the  more  believing 
philosophers.  The  Christian  teachers  combined  both  theories, 
maintaining  that  deceased  kings  had  originally  supplied  the 
names  of  the  deities,  but  that  malevolent  daemons  had  taken 
their  places ;  and  without  a  single  exception  the  Fathers 
maintained  the  reality  of  the  Pagan  mii-acles  as  fully  as  their 
own.-  The  oracles,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  ridiculed  and 
rejected  by  numbers  of  the  philosopheis,  but  the  Christians 
unanimously  admitted  theu*  reaUty.  They  appealed  to  a  long 
series  of  oracles  as  predictions  of  their  faith ;  and  there  is,  I 
believe,  no  example  of  the  denial  of  theu*  supernatiu-al  cha- 
racter in  the  Chi-istian  Church  till  1696,  when  a  Butch 
Anabaptist  minister  named  Yan  Dale,  in  a  remarkable  book,^ 


'  '  Credat     Judieus    Apella.'—  eases,  they  did  it  by  natural  meaus, 

Hor.  Sat.  v.  100.  which    their   superior    knowledge 

*  This   appears  from    all    the  and  power  placed  at  their  disposal, 

writings  of  the   Fathers.      There  Concerning  prophecy,  it  was  the 

were,  however,  two  forms  of  Pagan  opinion  of  some  of  the  Fathers  that 

miracles   about    which  there  was  intuitive  prescience  was  a  Divine 

some  hesitation  in  the  early  Church  prerogative,  and  that  the  prescience 

— the  beneficent  miracle  of  heal-  of  the  daemons  was  only  acquired 

ing  and  the  miracle  of  prophecy,  by   observation.      Their   immense 

Concerning  the  fii'st,  the  common  knowledge  enabled  them  to  forecast 

opinion  was  that  the  daemons  only  events  to  a  degree  far  transcend- 

cured  diseases  they  had  themselves  ing  human  faculties,  and  they  em- 

eaused,  or  that,  at  least,  if  they  ever  ployed  this  power  in  the  oracles, 
(in  order  to  enthral  men  more  efiec-  *  Be  Orijjme  ac  Progressu  Idola- 

tually)  cured   purely  natural  dis-  tria  (Amsterdam). 
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•which  was  abridged  and  translated  by  Fontenelle,  asserted,  , 
in  opposition  to  the  unanimous  voice  of  ecclesiastical  authority.   1 
that  they  were  simple  impostures — a  theory  which  is  now    ' 
almost  universally  accepted.     To  suppose  that  men  who  held 
these  opinions  were  capable,  in  the  second  or  third  cent\rries, 
of  ascertaining  with  any  degree  of  just  confidence  whether 
miracles  had  taken  place  in   Judsea  in  the  fii-st  centuiy,  is 
grossly  absiu-d  ;  nor  would  the  conviction  of  theii-  reality  have 
made  any  gi-eat  impression  on  their  minds  at  a  time  when 
miracles  weie  supposed  to  be  so  abundantly  diffused. 

In  truth,  the  question  of  the  reality  of  the  Jewish  mii-acles 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  of  the  convei-sion 
of  the  Eoman  Empire.  With  the  light  that  is  furnished  to 
us  by  modern  investigations  and  habits  of  thought,  we  weigh 
the  testimony  of  the  Jewish  wi-iters ;  but  most  of  the  more 
judicious  of  modern  apologists,  considering  the  extreme  cre- 
dulity of  the  Jewish  people,  decline  to  make  the  quastion 
simply  one  of  evidence,  and  occupy  themselves  chiefly  in  en- 
deavouring to  show  that  miracles  are  possible,  that  those 
recorded  in  the  Biblical  nan-atives  are  related  in  such  a 
manner,  and  are  so  interwoven  with  the  texture  of  a  simple 
and  artless  narrative,  as  to  caiTy  with  them  an  internal  proof 
of  their  reality ;  that  they  difier  in  kind  from  later  miracles, 
and  especially  that  the  character  and  destinies  of  Ckristianity 
are  such  as  to  render  its  miraculous  origin  antecedently  prob- 
able. But  in  the  ages  when  the  Roman  Empire  was  chiefly 
converted,  all  sound  and  discriminating  historical  investiga- 
tion of  the  evidence  of  the  early  miracles  was  impossible,  nor 
was  any  large  use  made  of  those  miracles  as  proofs  of  the 
religion.  The  rhetorician  Amobius  is  probably  the  only  one 
of  the  early  apologists  who  gives,  among  the  evidences  of  the 
faith,  any  pi*ominent  place  to  the  mii-acles  of  Christ.^     When 


'  This   characteristic   of  early     hibited  by  Pressenso,  H'lst.  d&>  tr<nt 
Christian  apology  is  forcibly  ex-     'premiers  Siklea,  2"*  aerie,  tome  ii. 
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avidential  reasoning  was  employed,  it  was  usually  an  appeal 
not  to  miracles,  but  to  pi-ophecy.  But  here  again  the  opimonH 
of  the  patristic  age  must  be  pi-onounced  absolutely  worthless. 
To  prove  that  events  had  taken  place  in  Judsea,  accurately 
corresponding  with  the  prophecies,  or  that  the  prophecies 
were  themselves  genuine,  were  both  tasks  far  transcending 
the  critical  powers  of  the  Roman  converts.  The  wild  extra- 
vagance of  fantastic  allegory,  commonly  connected  with 
Origen,  but  which  appears  at  a  much  earlier  date  in  the 
writings  of  Justin  Martyi-  and  Ii-enseus,  had  thrown  the  in- 
tei'pretation  of  pi-ophecy  into  hopeless  confusion,  while  the 
deUberate  and  apparently  perfectly  unscrupulous  forgery  of  a 
whole  literatiu'e,  destined  to  further  the  propagation  either 
of  Christianity  as  a  whole,  or  of  some  particular  class  of 
tenets  that  had  arisen  within  its  border,'  made  criticism  at 
once  pre-eminently  difficult  and  necessary.  A  long  series  of 
oracles  were  cite<l,  predicting  in  detail  the  sufterings  of  Christ. 
The  prophecies  forged  by  the  Christians,  and  attributed  by 
them  to  the  heathen  Sibyls,  were  accepted  as  genuine  by  the 
entire  Church,  and  were  continually  appealed  to  as  among 
the  most  powerfid  evidences  of  the  faith.  Justin  Mai-tyi- 
declared  that  it  was  by  the  instigation  of  daemons  that  it  had 
been  made  a  capital  offence  to  read  them.'  Clement  of 
Alexandria  preserved  the  tradition  that  St.  Paul  had  urged 
the  brethren  to  study  them.^  Celsus  designated  the  Christians 
SibylUsts,  on  account  of  the  pertinacity  with  which  they  in- 
sisted upon  them.*  Constantino  the  Great  adduced  them  in 
a  solemn  speech  before  the  Council  of  Nice.'  St.  Augustine 
notices  that  the  Greek  word  forafish,  which,  containing  the 
initial  letters  of  the  name  and  titles  of   Christ,  had  been 


'  The  immense  number  of  these  graded  for    having    forged    some 

forged  writings  is  noticed  Ly  all  voyages  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Thecla. 

candid   historians,  and  there  is,  I  (Tert.  De  Baptismo,  17.) 
believe,   only  one  instance  of  any  '  Apo/.  i.         *  S/ro'm.  vi.  c.  5. 

attempt    being    made    to   prevent  *  Origen,  Cont.  Ools.  v. 

this  pious  fraud.     A  priest  was  de-  *  Oratio  (apud  Enseb.)  xriii. 
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aciopted  by  the  Early  Church  as  its  sacred  symbol,  containa 
also  the  initial  letters  of  some  prophetic  lines  ascribed  to  the 
Sibyl  of  Erythra.'  The  Pagans,  it  is  tnie,  accused  their 
opponents  of  having  forged  or  interpolated  these  prophecies ;  * 
but  there  waa  not  a  single  Chi-istian  "writer  of  the  pati-istic 
period  who  disputed  their  authority,  and  there  were  very  few 
even  of  the  most  illustrious  who  did  not  appeal  to  them. 
Unanimously  admitted  by  the  Chui-ch  of  the  Fathers,  they 
were  unanimously  admitted  duiing  the  middle  ages,  and  an 
allusion  to  them  passed  into  the  most  beaiitiful  lyric  of  the 
Missal.  It  was  only  at  the  period  of  the  Piefonnation  that 
the  gi-eat  but  unhappy  CastelHo  pointed  out  many  passages 
in  them  which  could  not  possibly  be  genuine.  He  was  fol- 
lowed, in  the  first  years  of  the  vseventeenth  centmy,  by  a 
Jasuit  named  Possevin,  who  observed  that  the  Sibyls  were 
known  to  have  lived  at  a  later  period  than  Moses,  and  that 
many  passages  in  the  Sibylline  books  pm'poi-ted  to  have  been 
written  before  Moses.  Those  passages,  therefore,  ho  said, 
were  interpolated ;  and  he  added,  with  a  characteristic 
sagacity,  that  they  had  doubtless  been  inserted  by  Satan,  for 
the  pui-jiose  of  thi'owing  suspicion  upon  the  books.'  It  waa 
in  1649  that  a  French  Protestant  minist^er,  named  Blondel, 
ventui-ed  for  the  fii-st  time  in  the  Christian  Church  to  de- 
nounce these  writings  as  deUbei-atc  and  clumsy  forgeries,  and 
after  much  angry  controversy  his  sentiment  has  acquii-ed  an 
almost  iradisputed  ascendancy  in  criticism. 

But  although  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  convei-ts  was  ex- 
tremely worthless,  when  dealing  with  past  history  or  with 
litei-ary  criticism,  there  was  one  branch  of  miiaclea  concern- 
in"  which  their  position  was  somewhat  different.     Contem- 


'  De  Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  2.3.  conficta    atque    composita.' — Lac- 

*  Constant ine,  Oratioxxx.    'His  tant.  Div.  Inst.  ir.  1.5. 
teHtimoniis  quidam   revicti  solent  "  Autonius  Possevinus,  Jppara- 

CO  confugere  ut  aiant  non  esse  ilia  tiu  Sacer  (1606),  verb,  '  Sibylla.' 
jarmiTia   Sibjllina,    sed    «    nostris 
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porai-y  miracles,  often  of  the  most  extraordinary  chai-acter, 
but  usually  of  the  natiore  of  visions,  exorcisms,  or  healiug  the 
sick,  were  from  the  time  of  Justin  Maityr  luiiformly  repre- 
sented by  the  Fathers  as  existing  among  them,'  and  they  con- 
tinue steadily  along  the  path  of  history,  till  in  the  pages  of 
Evagrius  and  Theodoret,  in  the  Lives  of  Hilarion  and  Paul, 
by  St.  Jerome,  of  Antony,  by  St.  A4hanasius,  and  of  Gregory 
Thaumaturgus,  by  his  namesake  of  Nyssa,  and  in  the  Dia- 
logues of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  they  attain  as  grotesque  an 
extravagance  as  the  v/ildest  mediseval  legends.  Few  things 
are  more  striking  than  the  assertions  hazai-ded  on  this  matter 
by  some  of  the  ablest  of  the  Fathers.  Thus,  St.  Ii-enteus 
assui'es  us  that  all  Christians  possessed  the  power  of  working 
mii-acles ;  that  they  prophesied,  cast  out  devils,  healed  the 
sick,  and  sometimes  even  i-aised  the  dead ;  that  some  who  had 
been  thus  resuscitated  Lived  for  many  years  among  them,  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reckon  the  wonderfxd  acts  that 
were  daily  performed.^  St.  Epiphanius  tells  us  that  some 
rivers  and  foimtains  were  annually  transformed  into  wine,  in 
attestation  of  the  miracle  of  Cana  ;  and  he  adds  that  he  had 
himself  drimi;  of  one  of  these  fountains,  and  his  bi'ethien  of 
another.^  St.  Augustiue  notices  that  miracles  were  less 
frequent  and  less  widely  known  than  formerly,  but  that  many 
still  occux'red,  and  some  of  them  he  had  himself  witnessed. 
Whenever  a  miracle  was  repoi^ted,  he  ordei-ed  that  a  special 
examination  into  its  circumstances  should  be  made,  and  that 
the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  should  be  i-ead  publicly  to 
the  people.  He  tells  us,  besides  many  other  miracles,  that 
Gamaliel  in  a  dream  revealed  to  a  priest  named  Lucianus  the 
place  where  the  bones  of  St.  Stephen  were  bm-ied ;  that  those 
bones,  being  thus  discovered,  were  brought  to  Hippo,  the 
diocese  of  which  St.  Augustine  was  bishop  ;  that  they  raised 


'  This  subject  is  fully  treated  *  Irenseus,  Contr.  Ilares.  ii.  S2, 

by  Middleton  in  his  Free  Ejiguiry,  *  Epiphan.  Adv.  Hcere».  ii.  SO. 

whom  I  have  closely  followed. 
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five  dead  persons  to  life  ;  and  that,  although  only  a  portion 
of  the  niii'aculous  cm-es  they  effected  had  been  registered,  the 
certificates  drawn  up  in  two  years  in  the  diocese,  and  by  the 
orders  of  tlie  saint,  were  nearly  seventy.  In  the  adjoining 
diocese  of  Calama  they  were  incomjiarably  more  numerous. 
In  the  height  of  the  great  conflict  between  St.  Ambrose  and 
the  Arian  Empress  Justina,  the  saint  declared  that  it  had 
been  revealed  to  him  by  an  iiresistible  presentiment — or,  a« 
St.  Augustine,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  says,  in  a 
dream — that  relics  were  buried  in  a  spot  which  he  indicated. 
The  eai-th  being  removed,  a  tomb  was  found  filled  with  blood, 
and  containing  two  gigantic  skeletons,  with  their  heads 
severed  from  their  bodies,  which  were  pronounced  to  be  those 
of  St.  Gervasius  and  St.  Protasius,  two  martyrs  of  remark- 
able physical  dimensions,  who  were  said  to  have  suffered  about 
300  years  before.  To  prove  that  they  were  genuine  relics,  the 
bones  were  brought  in  contact  with  a  blind  man,  who  was 
restored  to  sight,  and  with  demoniacs,  who  were  cured  \  the 
daemons,  however,  in  the  first  place,  acknowledging  that  the 
relics  were  genuine ;  that  St.  Ambrose  was  the  deadly  enemy 
of  the  powei-s  of  hell ;  that  the  Ti-initarian  doctrine  was  true ; 
and  that  those  who  rejected  it  would  iofalKbly  be  damned. 
The  next  day  St.  Ambrose  delivered  an  invective  against  all 
who  questioned  the  miracle.  St.  Augustine  recorded  it  in 
his  works,  and  spread  the  worship  of  the  saints  tlirough 
Afi"ica.  The  ti-aiusport  of  enthusia.sm  with  which  the  mii-acles 
were  gi-eeted  at  Milan  enabled  St.  Ambrose  to  overcome 
eveiy  obstacle  ;  but  the  Arians  treated  them  with  a  derisive 
incredulity,  and  declared  that  the  pretended  demoniacs  had 
been  bribed  by  the  saint.'* 

Statements  of  this  kind,  which  are  selected  from  rerv 


'  St.  Aug.  Be  Civ.  Dei,  xxii.  8.  Nola,  in  his  Life  of  Ambrose ;  and 

*  This  history  is  rekted  by  St.  by  St.  Angnstine,  De  Civ.  Dei,  xxiL 

Ambroao  in  s  letter  to  his  sister  8 ;  Confess,  ix.  7. 

Marccllina;    by  St.   P.i,uliims  cf 
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many  that  ai-e  equally  positive,  though  not  equally  precise, 
suf^f'est  veins  of  thought  of  obvious  interest  and  importance. 
We  are  now,  however,  only  concerned  with  the  fact,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  isolated  niii-acles,  such 
as  tiie  last  I  have  noticed,  and  of  one  class  of  miracles 
which  I  shall  proceed  to  describe,  these  prodigies,  whether 
true  or  false,  were  wi'ought  for  the  exclusive  edification  of 
confii-med  believei*s.     The  exceptional  miracles  were  those  of 
exorcism,  which  occupied  a  very  singular  position  in  the  early 
Church.     The  belief  that  certain  diseases  were  inflicted  by 
Divine  agency  was  familiar  to  the  ancients,  but  among  the 
early  Greeks  the  notion  of  diabolical  possession  appears  to 
have  been  unknown.     A  daemon,  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato, 
though  inferior  to  a  deity,  was  not  an  evil  spirit,  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  the  existence  of  erU  daemons  was 
known  either  to  the  Greeks  or  Eomans  till  about  the  time  of 
the  advent  of  Christ.'     The  belief  was  introduced  with  the 
Oriental  superstitions  which  then  poured  into  Rome,  and  it 
brought  in  its  ti-ain  the  notions  of  possession  and  exorcism. 
The  Jews,  who  in  theii-  own  country  appear  to  have  regarded 
it  as  a  most  ordinary  occurrence  to  meet  men  walking  about 
visibly  possessed  by  devils,  and  who  professed  to  have  learnt 
[   from  Solomon  the  means  of  expelling  them,  soon  became  the 
principal  exorcists,  accomplishing  then-  feats  partly  by  adju- 
ration, and  partly  by  means  of  a  certain  miraculous  root 
named  Baaras.     Josephus  assures  us  that  he  had  himself,  in 
fche  reign  of  Yespasian,  seen  a  Jew  named   Eleazar  di-awing 
by  these  means  a  daemon  through  the  nostrils  of  a  possessed 
pei-son,  who  fell  to  the  gi-ound  on  the  accomplishment  of  the 
miracle ;    while,  upon   the  command  of  the   magician,  the 


•Plutarch  thought,  they  were  Miracles,  pp.  129-140;   and  Von 

known  by  Plato,  but  this  opinion  tenelle,  Hht.   des   Oracles,  pp.  26 

has  been  ranch  q\iestionecl.     See  a  27.  Porphyry  speaks  much  of  evil 

rery  learned  discussion  on  the  sub-  dsemons. 
ject   in   Farmer's   Dissertation  on 
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Jevil.  to  piuve  that  it  had  really  left  his  victim,  threw  down 
A  cup  of  water  which  had  been  placed  at  a  distance.*  The 
gi-owth  of  2^eoplatonism  and  kindred  philosophies  greatly 
strengthened  the  belief,  and  some  of  the  later  philosophers, 
as  well  as  many  religious  charlatans,  practised  exorcism. 
But,  of  all  classes,  the  Christians  became  in  this  respect  the 
aiost  famous.  From  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr,  for  about 
two  centui-ies,  there  is,  I  believe,  not  a  single  Chi-istian 
writer  who  does  not  solemnly  and  explicitly  assei-t  the  reahty 
and  frequent  employment  of  this  power ;  *  and  although,  after 
the  Council  of  Laochcea,  the  instances  became  less  numerous, 
they  by  no  means  ceased.  The  Christians  fidly  recognised 
the  supernatural  power  possessed  by  the  Jewish  and  Gentile 
exorcists,  but  they  claimed  to  be  in  many  respects  their 
superiors.  By  the  simple  sign  of  the  cross,  or  by  repeating 
the  name  of  their  Masfter,  they  professed  to  be  able  to  cast 
out  devils  which  had  resisted  all  the  enchantments  of  Pacau 


'  Josephua,  Antiq.  viii.  2,  §  5. 

-  Til  is  very  carious  subject  is 
fully  treated  by  Jitltus  {liefotise  a 
rilistoire  des  Oracles,  StrasLurg, 
]  707,  published  anonymously  in 
roply  to  Van  Dale  and  Fonte- 
nelle),  who  believed  in  the  reality 
of  the  Pagan  as  ^ell  as  the 
p<itristic  miracles;  by  Bingham 
{Jniiquiiuso/tke  Christian  Church, 
vol.  i.  pp.  316-324),  who  thinks 
the  I'agfin  and  Jewish  exorcists 
wero  impostors,  but  not  the  Chris- 
tiaiLJ ;  and  by  Middleton  {F)-ee 
Enquiry,  pp.  80-93),  who  disbe- 
lieves in  all  the  exorcists  after  the 
apostolic  times.  It  has  also  been 
the  subject  of  a  special  contro- 
versy in  England,  wirried  on  by 
Dodwell,  Church,  Farmer,  and 
others.  Archdeacon  Church  says: 
'  If  we  CJiunot  vindicate  them  [the 
Fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries] 


on  this  article,  their  credit  must 
be  lost  for  ever ;  and  we  must  be 
obliged  to  decline  all  further  de- 
fence of  them.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  words  more  strongly  to  ex- 
press a  claim  to  this  miracle  than 
those  used  by  all  the  best  writers 
of  the  second  and  third  centuries.' 
—  Vindication  of  the  Miracles  oj 
the  First  Three  Centuries,  p.  199. 
So,  also,  Baltus:  'De  tous  les 
anciens  auteurs  ecclasiastiquos, 
n'y  en  ayant  pas  un  qui  n'ait  parle 
de  ce  pouvoir  admirable  que  les 
Chretiens  avoieut  de  ehasser  les 
demons'  (p.  296).  Gregory  of 
Tours  describes  exorcism  as  suffi- 
ciently common  in  his  time,  and 
mentions  having  himself  seen  a 
monk  named  Julian  cure  by  his 
words  a  possessed  person.  {Hist. 
iv.  32.) 
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exorcists,  to  silence  the  oracles,  to  compel  the  dfemons  to  con- 
fess the  truth  of  the  Christian  faith.  Sometimes  their  power 
extended  still  further.  Daemons,  we  are  told,  were  accus- 
tomed to  enter  into  animals,  and  these  also  were  expelled  by 
the  Christian  adjuration.  St.  Jerome,  in  his  *  Life  of  St. 
Hilarion,'  has  given  us  a  graphic  account  of  the  courage  with 
which  that  saint  confronted,  and  the  success  with  which 
he  relieved,  a  possessed  camel.'  In  the  reign  of  Julian,  the 
very  bones  of  the  mai-tjrr  Babylas  were  sufficient  to  silence 
the  oracle  of  Daphne ;  and  when,  amid  the  triumphant 
chants  of  the  Christians,  the  relics,  by  the  command  of 
Julian,  were  removed,  the  lightning  descended  from  heaven 
and  consumed  the  temple.'^  St.  Gregory  Thaumatui'gus 
having  expelled  the  daemons  from  an  idol  temple,  the  priest, 
finding  his  means  of  subsistence  destroyed,  came  to  the  saint, 
imploring  him  to  permit  the  oracles  to  be  renewed.  St. 
Gx-egory,  who  was  then  on  his  jomoieY,  wrote  a  note  contain- 
ing the  words'  Satan,  return,' which  was  immediately  obeyed, 
and  the  priest,  awe-sti'uck  by  the  mii'acle,  was  convei'ted  to 
Chi'istianity.^  Tertullian,  writing  to  the  Pagans  in  a  time 
of  persecution,  in  language  of  the  most  deliberate  earnestness, 
challenges  his  opponents  to  bring  forth  any  person  who  is 

'  Vit.   Hilar.     Origen    notices  report   that   the  fire   was   caused 

that  cattle  were  sometimes  pes-  accidentally  by  one  of  the  nnmer- 

sessed  by  devils.     See  Middleton's  ous  candles  employed  in  the  cere- 

Frec  Enquiry,  pp.  88,  89.  mony.      The    people    of    Antioch 

-  The  miracle   of  St.  Babylas  defied  the   emperor    by  chanting, 

is  the  subject  of  a   homily  by  St.  as  they  remoTed  the  relics,  '  Con- 

Chiysostom,    and    is    related     at  founded  be  all  they  that  trust  in 

length     by    Theodoret,    Sozomen,  graven  images.' 
and  Socrates.     Libanius  mentions  '  See    the    Life    of    Gregory 

that,  by  command  of  Julian,  the  Thaumaturgus,     by     Gregory    of 

bones    of    St.   Babylas    were   re-  Nyssa.       St.   Gregory   the   Great 

moved    from    the    temple.      The  assures    us    {Dial.    iii.    10)    that 

Christians  said  the  temple  -was  de-  Sabinua,  Bishop  of  Placentia,  wrote 

Btroyed  by  lightning ;   the  Pagans  a  letter  to  the  river  Po,  -sv-hich  had 

declared  it  was  burnt  by  the  Chris-  overflowed  its  banks  and  flooded 

tians,  and  Julian  ordered  measures  some   church  lands.      When    tba 

of  reprisal   to   be  taken.      Amm.  letter  was  thrown  into  the  stream 

Marcellinus,  however   mentions  a  the  waters  at  onco  subsided. 
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poesessed  by  a  dsemon  or  any  of  those  virgins  or  prophets  who 
are  supposed  to  be  inspired  by  a  divinity.  He  asserts  that, 
in  leply  to  the  interrogation  of  any  Chi-istian,  the  daemona 
will  be  compelled  to  confess  their  diabolical  chai-acter ;  he 
invites  the  Pagans,  if  it  be  otherwise,  to  put  the  Christian 
immediately  to  death  ;  and  he  proposes  this  as  at  once  the 
simplest  and  most  decisive  demonstration  of  the  faith.' 
Justin  Mai'tyr,'''  Origen,'  Lactantius,*  Athanasius,^  and 
Miaucius  Fehx,*^  aU  in  language  equally  solemn  and  explicit, 
call  upon  the  Pagans  to  form  their  opinions  from  the  con- 
fessions wrung  fx-om  then-  own  gods.  We  hear  fiom  them, 
that  when  a  Christian  began  to  pray,  to  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  or  to  utter  the  name  of  his  Master  in  the  presence  of  a 
possessed  or  iaq^ired  person,  the  latter,  by  screams  and  fright- 
ful contortions,  exhibited  the  torture  that  was  iniiicted,  and 
by  this  torture  the  evil  spirit  was  compelled  to  avow  its 
natui-e.  Several  of  the  Christian  writers  declare  that  this 
was  generally  known  to  the  Pagans.  In  one  respect,  it  was 
observed,  the  miracle  of  exoi'cism  was  especially  available  for 
evidential  purposes  ;  for,  as  dtemons  would  not  expel  dsemona, 
it  was  the  only  miracle  which  was  necessarily  divine. 

It  would  be  curious  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  the 
challenge  was  received  by  the  Pagan  writers;  but  imhappily, 
the  writings  which  were  dii'ected  against  the  faith  having 
been  desti-oyed  by  the  Christian  emperors,  our  means  of  in- 
formation on  this  point  are  very  scanty.     Some  iofoi-mation, 


'  '  Edatur  hie  aliquis  sub  tri-  non  audentes,  ibidem  illius  Chris- 

bnnalibusvestris,  quern  daemoneagi  tiaui  procacissimi  sanguiaem  fun- 

conatet.     Jassus  a  quolibet  Chris-  dite.   Quid  isto  opere  manifestius? 

liano   loqui   spiritus   ille,    tarn   se  quid  hsec  probatione  fidelius  ?  '— 

dsemonem     confitebitur    de    vero,  Tert.  Apol.  xxiii. 
quam  alibi  deum  de  falso.     ^que  *  Apol.  i. ;   Trypho. 

producatur  aliquis  ex   lis  qui  de  •  (font.  Cels.  vii. 

deo  pati    eiiatimantur,    qui    aris  ^  iTist.  JDiv.  iv.  27. 

inhalantee  numeu  de  nidore  conci-  •  Life  of  Antony, 

piunt,  .  .  .  nisi   se  dsemones  con-  •  Octaviiis. 

fessi   fuerint,    Christiauo    mentiri 
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however,  we  possess,  and  it  would  appear  to  show  that,  amonp 
the  educated  cLosses  at  least,  these  phenomena  did  not  extort 
any  great  admiration.  The  eloquent  silence  about  diaboUcal 
possession  observed  by  the  early  philosophers,  when  discussing 
such  questions  as  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  of  the  spiritual 
world,  decisively  show  that  in  their  time  possession  had  not 
assumed  any  gi-eat  prominence  or  acquu-ed  any  general  cre- 
dence. Plutarch,  who  admitted  the  reality  of  evil  dasmons, 
and  who  was  the  most  strenuous  defender  of  the  oracles,  treats 
the  whole  class  of  superstitions  to  which  exorcism  belongs 
with  much  contempt.'  Marcus  Aiu-elius,  in  recounting  the 
benefits  he  had  received  from  different  persons  with  whom  he 
had  been  connected,  acknowledges  his  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  philosopher  Diognetus  for  ha\'ing  taught  him  to  give  no 
credence  to  magicians,  jugglers,  and  expellers  of  daemons.^ 
Lucian  declares  that  every  cunning  juggler  could  make  his 
fortune  by  going  over  to  the  Christians  and  preying  upon  their 
simplicity.^  Celsus  described  the  Christians  as  jugglers  per- 
forming their  tricks  among  the  young  and  the  credulous.'' 
Tlie  most  decisive  evidence,  however,  we  possess,  is  a  law  of 
Ulpian,  dii-ected,  it  is  thought,  against  the  Christians,  which 
condemns  those  *  who  use  incantations  or  imprecations,  or  (to 
employ  the  common  word  of  impostors)  exorcisms.'^  Modem 
criticism  has  noted  a  few  facts  which  may  throw  some  light 
upon  tliis  obscure  subject.     It  has  been  observed  that  the 


'  Be  Superstifione.  est,   si   (ut   \Tilgari   verbo  impos- 

*  i.  6.  torum   utor  i    exorcizavit.' — Bing- 

*  De  Mort.  Peregrin.  bam,  Antiquities  of  the    Christian 

*  Origen,  Adv.  Cels.  ri.  Com-  Church  (Oxf.,  1855),  vol.  i.  p.  318. 
pare  the  curious  letter  which  Vo  This  law  is  believed  to  have  been 
piscus  (Saturninus)  attributes  to  directed  specially  against  the 
Hadrian, 'Nemo illic  [i.e.  in  Egypt]  Christians,  because  these  were 
archisynagogus  Judieomm,  nemo  very  prominent  as  exorcists,  and 
Samarites,  nemo  Christianorum  because  Lactantius  {Inst.  Biv.  v. 
pi-esbyter,  non  mathematicus,  non  11)  says  that  Ulpian  had  collected 
anispox,  non  aliptes.'  the  laws  against  them. 

*  'Si  incant&'vit,  si  impreoatuB 
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sjmptoms  of  possession  were  for  the  most  part  identical  ■with 
tiiose  of  lunacy  or  epilepsy  ;  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
excitement  of  an  imposing  religious  ceremony  might  produce 
or  suspend  the  disorder  ;  that  leading  questions  might  in  these 
cases  be  followed  by  the  desii-ed  answers ;  and  that  some 
nassages  from  the  Fathers  show  that  the  exorcisms  were  not 
always  successful,  or  the  cures  always  permanent.  It  has 
been  observed,  too,  that  at  first  the  power  of  exorcism  was 
open  to  all  Christians  Avithout  restraint ;  that  this  licence,  in 
an  age  when  religious  jugglers  were  very  common,  and  in  a 
Church  whose  members  were  very  credulous,  gave  great 
facilities  to  impostors  ;  that  when  the  Laodicean  Council,  in 
the  fourth  century,  forbade  any  one  to  exorcise,  except  those 
who  were  duly  authorised  by  the  bishop,  these  miracles 
speedily  declined  ;  and  that,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  fifth 
oentuiy,  a  physician  named  Posidonius  denied  the  existence 
of  possession. ' 

To  sum  up  this  whole  subject,  we  may  conclude  that  what 
is  called  the  evidential  system  had  no  prominent  place  in 
effecting  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Historical 
criticisms  wei'e  far  too  imperfect  to  make  ap])eals  to  the 
miracles  of  former  days  of  any  value,  and  the  notion  of  the 
wide  diffusion  of  miraculous  or  magical  powei-s,  as  well  as  the 
generally  private  chai*acter  of  the  alleged  mii-acles  of  the 
Patristic  age,  made  contemporary  wondei-s  very  unimpressive. 
The  pi'opliecies  attributed  to  the  Sibyls,  and  the  practice  of 
exorcLsm,  had,  however,  a  certain  weight;  for  the  fu'st  were 
connected  with  a  religious  authority,  long  and  deeply  revered 
at  Pome,  and  the  second  had  been  forced  by  several  cii'cum- 
stances  into  great  prominence.  But  the  effect  even  of  these 
may  be  safely  regarded  as  altogether  subsidiary,  and  the  main 
causes  of  the  convei-sion  must  be  looked  for  in  another  and  a 
wider  sphere. 

'  Philofltorgins.  Hist.  Eccl.  viii.  10. 
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These  causes  were  the  general  tendencies  of  tJie  age. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  that  vast  movement  of  mingled 
cicepticLsm  and  ci'edulit}'^,  in  that  amalgamation  or  dissolution 
of  many  creeds,  in  that  profound  transformation  of  habits,  of 
feeUngs,  and  of  ideals,  which  I  have  attempted  to  paint  in 
the  last  chapter.  Under  circumstances  more  favoiu-able  to 
religious  proselytism  than  the  world  had  ever  before  known, 
with  the  path  cleared  by  a  long  course  of  destructive  cri- 
ticism, the  religions  and  philosophies  of  mankind  were 
struggling  for  the  mastery  in  that  great  metropolis  where 
all  were  amply  repx'esented,  and  in  which  alone  the  destinies 
of  the  world  could  be  decided.  Among  the  educated  a  frigid 
Stoicism,  teaching  a  majestic  but  unattainable  grandeur,  and 
scorning  the  support  of  the  affections,  the  hope  of  another 
world,  and  the  consolations  of  worship,  had  for  a  time  been  in 
the  ascendant,  and  it  only  terminated  its  noble  and  most 
fruitful  career  when  it  had  become  manifestly  inadequate 
to  the  religious  wants  of  the  age.  Among  other  classes, 
religion  after  religion  ran  its  conquering  course.  The  Jews, 
although  a  number  of  causes  had  made  them  the  most  hated 
of  all  the  Roman  subjects,  and  although  theu-  religion,  from 
its  intensely  national  character,  seemed  i)eculiarly  unsuited 
for  proselytism,  had  yet,  by  the  force  of  their  monotheism, 
their  charity,  and  their  exorcisms,  spread  the  creed  of  Moses 
far  and  wide.  The  Empress  Poppsea  is  said  to  have  been  a 
proselyte.  The  passion  of  Roman  women  for  Jewish  litea 
was  one  of  the  complaints  of  Juvenal.  The  Sabbath  and  the 
Jewish  fasts  became  familiar  facts  in  all  the  great  cities,  and 
the  antiquity  of  the  Jewish  law  the  subject  of  eager  discus- 
sion. Other  Oriental  religions  were  even  more  successful. 
The  worship  of  Mithra,  and,  above  all,  of  the  Egyptian 
divinities,  attracted  their  thousands,  and  during  more  than 
three  centuries  the  Roman  writings  are  crowded  with  allu- 
sions to  their  progress.    The  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea,'  the 


'  See  Juvenal.  Sat.  ri.  314-335. 
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solemn  worship  of  Isis,  the  expiatory  rites  that  cleansed  the 
guilty  soul,  excited  a  very  delirium  of  enthusiasm.  Juvenal 
describes  the  Roman  women,  at  the  dawn  of  the  winter  day, 
breaking  the  ice  of  the  Tiber  to  plunge  three  times  into  its 
nacred  stream,  dragging  themselves  on  bleeding  knees  in 
penance  around  the  field  of  Tarquin,  offering  to  undertake 
pilgrimages  to  Egypt  to  seek  the  holy  water  for  the  shrine  of 
Isis,  fondly  dreaming  that  they  had  heard  the  voice  of  the 
goddess.'  Apuleius  has  drawn  a  gi-aphic  pictiue  of  the  solemn 
majesty  of  her  processions,  and  the  spell  they  cast  upon  the 
most  licentious  and  the  most  sceptical.*  Commodus,  Caracalla, 
and  Heliogabalus  were  passionately  devoted  to  them.^  The 
temples  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  and  the  statues  of  Mithra,  are 
among  the  last  prominent  works  of  Roman  art.  In  all  other 
forms  the  same  credulity  was  manifested.  The  oracles  that 
had  been  silent  were  heard  again ;  the  astrologei's  swarmed 
in  every  city;  the  philosophers  were  surrounded  ^nth  an 
atmosphere  of  legend;  the  Pythagorean  school  had  raised 
credulity  into  a  system.  On  all  sides,  and  to  a  degi-ee  un- 
paralleled in  history,  we  find  men  who  were  no  longer 
satisfied  with  their  old  local  religion,  tbirstin?  for  belief, 
passionately  and  restlessly  seeking  for  a  new  faith. 

In  the  midst  of  this  movement,  Chi'istianity  gained  its 
ascendancy,  and  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  the  cause  of 
its  triumph.  No  other  religion,  under  such  circumstances, 
had  ever  combined  so  many  distinct  elements  of  power  and 
attraction.  Unlike  the  Jewish  religion,  it  was  bound  by  no 
local  ties,  and  was  equally  adapted  for  every  nation  and  for 
every  class.  Unlike  Stoicism,  it  appealed  in  the  strongest 
manner  to  the  aflfections,  and  offered  all  the  chann  of  a  sym- 
pathetic Avorship.  Unlike  the  Egyptian  religions,  it  united 
with    its  distinctive  teaching  a  pure  and   noble  system  of 


'  See  Juvenal,  Sai.  vi.  520-530.  •  Sec  their  Lives,  by  Lampri- 

^  Metamorjihoses,  book  x,  dins  and  Spartianus. 
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ethics,  and  proved  itself  capable  of  realising  it  in  action.     It 
proclaimed,  amid  a  vast  movement  of  social  and  national 
amalgamation,  the  univei-sal  brotherhood  of  mankind.  Amid 
the   softening  influence   of  philosophy  and   civilisation,   it 
taught  the  supreme  sanctity  of  love.     To  the  slave,  who  had 
never  before  exei'cised  so  large  an  influence  over  Roman  reli- 
gious life,  it  was  the  religion  of  the  sxifiering  and  the  op- 
pressed.    To  the  philosopher  it  was  at  once  the  echo  of  the 
highest  ethics  of  the  later  Stoics,  and  the  expansion  of  the 
best  teaching  of  the  school  of  Plato.     To  a  world  thirsting 
for  prodigy,  it  offered  a  history  replete  with  wonders  more 
strange  that  those  of  ApoUonius;  while  the  Jew  and  the 
Chaldean  could  scarcely  lival  its  exorcists,  and  the  legends  of 
continual  miracles  cii'culated  among  its  follower.       To  a 
world  deeply  conscious  of  political  dissolution,  and  prying 
eagerly  and  anxiously  into  the  future,  it  proclaimed  with  a 
thrilling  power  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  globe — the 
glory  of  all  its  fiiends,  and  the  damnation  of  all  its  foes.    To 
a  world  that  had  grown  very  weary  gazing  on  the  cold  and 
passionless  grandeur  which  Cato  realised,  and  which  Lucan 
sung,  it  presented  an  ideal  of  compassion  and  of  love — a 
Teacher  who  could  weep  by  the  sepulchre  of  His  friend,  who 
was  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities.     To  a  world, 
in  fine,  distracted  by  hostile  creeds  and  colliding  philosophies, 
it  taught  its  doctrines,  not  as  a  human  sjieculation,  but  as  a 
Divine  revelation,  authenticated  much  less  by  reason  than 
by  faith.     '  With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteous- 
ness ; '  '  He  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  will  know  the 
doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God ; '    '  Unless  you  believe  you 
cannot  understand ; '    'A  heart  naturally  Christian ; '    '  The 
heart  makes  the  theologian,'  are  the  phrases  which  best  ex 
press  the  fiist  action  of  Christianity  upon  the  world.      Like 
all  gieat  religions,  it  was  more  concerned  with   modes  of 
feeling  than  with  modes  of  thought.     Tlie  chief  cause  of  its 
success  was  the  congruity  of  its  teaching  with  the  spiritual 
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nature  of  mankind.  It  was  because  it  was  true  to  the  moi-a 
Bentiments  of  the  age,  because  it  represented  faithfully  the 
supreme  type  of  excellence  to  which  men  were  then  tending, 
because  it  corresponded  with  their  religious  wants,  aims,  and 
emotions,  because  the  whole  spiritual  being  could  then  ex- 
pand and  expatiate  under  its  influence,  that  it  planted  its 
roots  so  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

To  all  these  elements  of  attraction,  othei*s  of  a  different 
order  must  be  added.  Christianity  was  not  merely  a  moral 
influence,  or  a  system  of  opinions,  or  an  historical  record,  or 
a  collection  of  wonder-working  men ;  it  was  also  an  insti- 
tution definitely,  elaborately,  and  skilfully  organised,  possess- 
ing a  weight  and  a  stability  which  isolated  or  undisciplined 
teachers  could  never  lival,  and  evoking,  to  a  degree  before 
unexampled  in  the  world,  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  its 
corporate  welfare,  analogous  to  that  of  the  patriot  to  his 
country.  The  many  forms  of  Pagan  worship  were  pliant  in 
their  natuie.  Each  oflfered  certain  advantages  or  spiiitual 
gratifications ;  but  there  was  no  reason  why  all  should  not 
exist  together,  and  participation  in  one  by  no  means  implied 
disrespect  to  %he  othei-s.  But  Chi'istianity  was  emphatically 
exclusive ;  its  adherent  was  bound  to  detest  and  abjure  the 
faiths  around  him  as  the  workmanship  of  daemon.s,  and  to 
consider  himself  jjlaced  in  the  world  to  destroy  them.  Hence 
there  sprang  a  stem,  aggi'essive,  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
ciplined enthusiasm,  wholly  unlike  any  other  that  had  been 
witnessed  upon  earth.  The  duties  of  public  worship ;  the 
sacraments,  wliich  were  represented  as  the  oaths  of  the 
Christian  warrior ;  the  fasts  and  penances  and  commemorative 
days,  which  strengthened  the  Church  feeling ;  the  interven- 
tion of  religion  in  the  most  solemn  epochs  of  life,  conspired 
to  sustain  it.  Above  all,  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  belief, 
which  tben  for  the  fii'st  time  flashed  upon  the  world ;  the 
[Mirsuasion,  realised  with  all  the  vividness  of  novelty,  chat 
Christianity  opened  out  t/i   its  votaries  eternal   happincs.s, 
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while  all  beyond  its  pale  were  doomed  to  an  otcmity  of 
tortiu'e,  supplied  a  motive  of  action  as  powerful  as  it  is  per- 
haps possible  to  conceive.  It  struck  alike  the  coarsest  chords 
of  hope  and  fear,  and  the  finest  chords  of  compassion  and 
love.  The  polytheist,  admitting  that  Chi-istianity  might 
possibly  be  ti-ue,  was  led  by  a  mere  calcii.lation  of  prudence 
to  embrace  it,  and  the  fervent  Christian  would  shrink  from 
no  sufiering  to  draw  those  whom  he  loved  within  its  pale. 
!Nor  were  other  inducements  wanting.  To  the  confessor  was 
granted  in  the  Church  a  great  and  venerable  authority,  such 
as  the  bishop  could  scarcely  claim.'  To  the  martyr,  besides 
tlie  fruition  of  heaven,  belonged  the  highest  glory  on  earth. 
By  winning  that  bloodstained  crown,  the  meanest  Christian 
slave  might  gain  a  reputation  as  glorious  as  that  of  a  Decius 
or  a  Regulus.  His  body  was  laid  to  rest  with  a  sumptuous 
splendour;*  his  relics,  embalmed  or  shrined,  were  A^enerated 
■with  an  almost  idolatrous  homage.  The  anniversary'  of  his 
Vtii'th  into  another  life  was  commemorated  in  the  Chrn-ch, 
and  before  the  great  assembly  of  the  saints  his  heroic  suffer- 
ings were  recounted.^  How,  indeed,  should  he  not  be  envied  1 
He  had  passed  away  into  eternal  bHss.  He  had  left  upon 
earth  an  abiding  name.  By  the  '  baptism  of  blood '  the  sins 
of  a  life  had  been  in  a  moment  effaced. 

Those  who  ai'c  accustomed  to  recognise  heroic  enthusiasm 
as  a  normal  product  of  certain  natural  conditions,  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  that,  under  such  circiimstances 


'  The     conflict     between     St.  quam  diis  fumigandis.' — J/wZ.  42 

Cyprian  and  the  confessors,  con-  Sometimes  the   Pagans  burnt  the 

cerning    the    pcvrer   of   remitting  bodies  of  the  martyrs,  in  order  to 

penances   claimed   by   the   latter,  prevent  the  Christians  venerating 

though  it  ended  in  the  defeat  of  their  relics. 

the  confessors,  shows  clearly  the  '  Many  interesting   particulars 

influence  they  had  obtained.  about  these  commem,.rative  fcsti- 

^  '  Thura  plane  non  emimus ;  si  vals  are  collected  in  Cave's  Primi- 

Arabise    queruutnr    scient    Sabaei  tive  Chrisiianity,  part  i.  c.  vii.  The 

pliu'is    el    earioris     suas     merces  anniversaries  were  called '  Natalia, 

ChriBtianis    sepoliendis    profliffari  or  birth-days. 
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as  I  have  described,  a  transcendent  courage  should  have  been 
evoked.  Men  seemed  indeed  to  be  in  love  with  death.  Be- 
lieving, with  St.  Ignatius,  that  they  were  '  the  wheat  o' 
God,'  they  panted  for  the  day  when  they  should  be  '  ground 
by  the  teeth  of  wild  beasts  into  the  pure  bread  of  Christ ! ' 
Beneath  this  one  burning  enthusiasm  all  the  ties  of  earthly 
love  were  snapt  in  twain,  Origen,  when  a  boy,  being  re- 
slrained  by  force  from  going  forth  to  deliver  himself  up  to 
the  persecutors,  wrote  to  his  imprisoned  father,  imploring 
liirn  not  to  let  any  thought  of  his  family  intervene  to  quench 
Ins  resolution  or  to  deter  him  from  seaUng  his  faith  with 
his  blood.  St.  Pei-petua,  an  only  daughter,  a  young  mother 
of  twenty-two,  had  embraced  the  Christian  creed,  confessed 
it  before  her  judges,  and  declared  herself  I'eady  to  endure 
for  it  the  martyr's  death.  Again  and  again  her  father  came 
to  her  in  a  paroxysm  of  agony,  entreating  her  not  to  deprive 
In'm  of  the  joy  and  the  consolation  of  his  closing  years. 
He  appealed  to  her  by  the  memory  of  all  the  tenderness 
he  had  lavished  upon  her  —  by  her  infant  child  —  by  his 
own  gray  haii-s,  that  were  soon  to  be  brought  down  in 
soiTOW  to  the  grave.  Forgetting  in  his  deep  anguish  all 
the  dignity  of  a  paient,  he  fell  upon  his  knees  before  hw 
child,  covered  her  hands  with  kisses,  and,  with  tears  stream- 
ing from  his  eyes,  implored  her  to  have  mercy  upon  him. 
But  she  was  unshaken  though  not  untouched ;  she  saw  her 
father,  frenzied  with  grief,  dragged  from  before  the  tribunal ; 
she  saw  him  tearing  his  white  beard,  and  lying  prostrate  and 
broken-hearted  on  the  prison  floor ;  she  went  forth  to  die  for 
a  faith  she  loved  more  dearly — for  a  faith  that  told  her  that 
her  father  would  be  lost  for  ever. '  The  desire  for  martyrdom 
became  at  times  a  form  of  absolute  madness,  a  kind  of  epi- 
demic of  suicide,  and  the  leading  minds  of  the  Church  found  it 
necessary  to  exert  all  their  authority  to  prevent  then-  follow eis 


See  her  acU)  in  Euinart, 
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from  thrnstm£f  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  persecutora. ' 
Tertulliau  mentions  how,  in  a  little  Asiatic  town,  the  entii-w 
population  once  flocked  to  the  proconsul,  declaring  themselves 
to  be  Christians,  and  imploring  him  to  execute  the  decree  of 
the  emperor  and  grant  them  the  privilege  of  martyrdom. 
The  bewildered  functionary  asked  them  whether,  if  they  were 
so  weary  of  life,  there  were  no  precipices  or  ropes  by  which 
they  could  end  their  days ;  and  he  put  to  death  a  small  num- 
ber of  the  suppliants,  and  dismissed  the  others.^  Two  illus- 
trious Pagan  moralists  and  one  profane  Pagan  satirist  have 
noticed  this  passion  with  a  most  unpleasing  scorn.  *  There 
are  some,'  said  Epictetus,  '  whom  madness,  there  are  others, 
like  the  GaLilseans,  whom  custom,  makes  indifferent  to 
death.' 3  'What  mind,'  said  Marcus  Aurelius,  '  is  prepared, 
if  need  be,  to  go  forth  from  the  body,  whether  it  be  to  be 
extinguished,  or  to  be  dispereed,  or  to  endure  1 — prepared  by 
deliberate  reflection,  and  not  by  pure  obstinacy,  as  is  the 
custom  of  the  Chi-istians.'  *  '  These  wretches,'  said  Lucian, 
speaking  of  the  Christians,  '  persuade  themselves  that  they 
are  going  to  be  altogether  immortal,  and  to  live  for  ever; 
wherefore  they  despise  death,  and  many  of  theu'  own  accord 
give  themselves  uj)  to  be  slain.'  * 

'  I  send  against  you  men  who  are  as  gi-eedy  of  death  as 
you  are  of  pleasures,'  were  the  words  which,  in  after  days,  the 


'  St,  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  10.  then  '  longed  for  death  as  they  now 

There  are  other  passages  of   the  long    for    bishoprics.'     '  Cogi    qui 

same  kind  in  other  Fathers.  potest,  neseit  mori,'  -vras  the  noble 

^Ad  Scapul.v.  Exxschinn  {Mar tt/rs  maxim  of  the  Christians. 
o/Prtfe5;;i?!e,  eh.  iii.)hasgivenade-  '  Arrian,  iv.  7.   It  is  not  certain, 

tailed  account  of  six  young  men,  however,  that  this  passage  alludee 

•vrho  in  the  very  height  of  the  Ga-  to  the  Christians.     The  followers 

lerian  persecution,  at  a  time  when  of    Judas  of  G-alilee  were   CiiUed 

the  most  hideous  tortures  were  ap-  Galilseans,  and  they  were  famoue 

plied  to  the  Christians,  voluntarily  for  their  indifference  to  death.    See 

gave  themselves  up  as  believers.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  1. 
Snip.  Severus  {Hist.  ii.  32),  speak-  *  xi.  S. 

ing  of  the  voluntary  martyrs  under  '  Peregrinus. 

DJocietiau,   says    that    Christians 
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Mohammedan  chief  addressed  to  the  degenerate  Christians 
of  Syria,  and  which  were  at  once  the  presage  and  the  ex- 
planation of  his  triumph.  Such  words  might  with  equal 
propriety  have  been  employed  by  the  early  Christian  leaders 
to  theii-  Pagan  adversaries.  The  zeal  of  the  Cluistians  and 
of  the  Pagans  differed  alike  in  degree  and  in  kind.  When 
Constantiue  made  Christianity  the  religion  of  the  State,  it  is 
probable  that  its  adherents  were  but  a  minority  in  Rome. 
Even  in  the  days  of  Theodosius  the  senate  was  still  wedded 
to  Paganism ;  *  yet  the  measures  of  Constantino  were  both 
natiu-al  and  necessary.  The  majority  were  without  in- 
dexible belief,  without  moi-al  enthusiasm,  without  definite 
organisation,  without  any  of  those  principles  that  inspire  the 
heroism  either  of  resistance  or  aggi-ession.  The  minority 
foi-med  a  serried  phalanx,  animated  by  every  motive  that 
could  purify,  discipline,  smd  sustain  their  zeal.  WTaen  once 
the  Christians  had  acquired  a  considerable  position,  the 
question  of  their  destiny  was  a  simple  one.  They  must  either 
be  ci-ushed  or  they  must  reign.  The  failirre  of  the  per- 
secution of  Diocletian  conducted  them  inevitably  to  the 
throne. 

It  may  indeed  be  confidently  asserted  that  the  conversion 
of  the  Roman  Empii-e  is  so  far  from  being  of  the  nature  of  a 
mii-acle  or  suspension  of  the  ordinary  principles  of  human 
natiu-e,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  other  great  movement  on 
record  iu  which  the  causes  and  efiects  so  manifestly  correspond. 
The  apparent  anomalies  of  history  ai-e  not  inconsiderable,  but 
they  must  be  sought  for  in  other  quarters.  That  within  the 
naiTow  Limits  and  scanty  population  of  the  Greek  States 
should  have  arisen  men  who,  in  almost  every  conceivable  form 
of  genius,  in  philosophy,  in  epic,  dramatic  and  lyric  poetry, 
in  written  and  spoken  eloquence,  in  statesmanship,  in  sculp- 
ture, in  painting,  and  probably  also  in  music,  should  have 

'  Zosimos. 
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attained  almost  or  al  together  the  highest  limits  of  human  per- 
fection— tliat  the  creed  of  Mohammed  should  have  preserved 
its  pure  monotheism  and   its  freedom  from  all  idolatrous 
tendencies,   when   adopted  by  vast  populations  in  that  in- 
fcellectnal  condition  in  which,  under  al  1  other  creeds,a  gross  and 
material  worship  has  proved  inevitable,  both  these  are  facts 
which  we  can  only  very  imperfectly  explain.     Considerations 
of  climate,  and  still  more  of  political,  social,  and  intellectual 
customs  and  institutions,  may  palliate  the  first  difficulty,  and 
the  attitude  Mohammed  assumed  to  art  may  supply  us  with  a 
partial  explanation  of  the  second ;  but  I  suppose  that,  after 
all  has  been  said,  most  persons  will  feel  that  they  are  in 
presence  of  phenomena   very   exceptional   and   astonishing. 
The  iii'st  rise  of  Chi-istianity  in  Judaea  Ls  a  subject  wholly 
apart  from  this  book.   We  are  examiniug  only  the  subsequent 
movement  in  the  Roman  Empire.     Of  this  movement  it  may 
be  boldly  assei-ted  that  the  assumption  of  a  moral  or  in- 
tellectual miracle  is  utterly  gratuitous.      Never  before  was  a 
religious  transformation  so  manifestly  ineAdtable.      No  other 
religion    ever    combined   so    many    forms   of   attraction   as 
Christianity,  both  from  its  intrinsic  excellence,  and  from  its 
manifest  adaptation  to  the  special  wants  of  the  time.     One 
gi-eat  cause  of  its  success  was  that  it  produced  more  heroic 
actions  and  formed  more  upright  men  than  any  other  creed  ; 
but  that  it  should  do  so  was  precisely  what  might  have  been 
expected. 

To  these  reasonings,  however,  those  who  maintain  that 
the  triumph  of  Christianity  in  Rome  is  natiu-ally  inexplicable, 
reply  by  pointing  to  the  pei^secutions  which  Christianity  had 
to  encounter.  As  this  subject  is  one  on  which  many  mis- 
conceptions exist,  and  as  it  is  of  extreme  importance  on 
account  of  its  connection  with  later  persecutions,  it  will  be 
necessary  briefly  to  discuss  it. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  reasons  that  may  induce  a  ruler  to 
suppress  by  force  some  forms  of  religious  worship  or  opinion. 
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are  very  various.  He  may  do  so  ou  moral  gioimds,  because 
they  dii-ectly  or  inclii-ectly  proiluce  immorality ;  or  on  religious 
groimA«i,  becaiTse  he  beUeves  them  to  be  oHensive  to  the 
Deity ;  or  ou  political  grounds,  because  they  ai'e  injurious 
either  to  the  State  or  to  the  Government ;  or  on  coiTupt 
gi'ounds,  because  he  desires  to  gi'atify  some  vindictive  or 
avaricious  passion.  Fi-om  the  simple  fact,  therefore,  of  a 
religious  persecution  we  cannot  at  once  infer  the  principles 
of  the  persecutor,  but  must  examine  in  detail  by  which  of  the 
above  motives,  or  by  what  combination  of  them,  he  has  been 
actuated. 

Now,  the  persecution  which  has  taken  place  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Chiistian  priests  diffei-s  in  some  respects  broadly 
trom  all  othei-s.  It  has  been  far  more  sustained,  systematic, 
and  unflinching.  It  has  been  directed  not  merely  against 
acts  of  worship,  but  also  against  speculative  opinions.  It  has 
been  supported  not  merely  as  a  light,  but  also  as  a  duty.  It 
has  been  advocated  in  a  whole  literatiu-e  of  theology,  by  the 
classes  that  are  especially  devout,  and  by  the  most  opposing 
sects,  and  it  has  invariably  declined  in  conjimction  with  a 
large  portion  of  theological  dogmas. 

I  have  elsewhere  examined  in  great  detail  the  history  of 
persecutions  by  Chi'istiana,  and  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that,  while  exceptional  causes  have  undoubtedly  occasionally 
occurred,  they  were,  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases, 
simply  the  natm-al,  legitimate,  and  inevitable  consequence  of 
a  certain  portion  of  the  received  theology.  That  portion  is  the 
docti-ine  that  correct  theological  opinions  are  essential  to 
salvation,  and  that  theological  error  necessarily  involves 
guilt.  To  these  two  opinions  may  be  distinctly  traced 
almost  all  the  sufferings  that  Christian  persecutors  have 
caused,  almost  all  the  obstructions  they  have  thrown  in  the 
path  of  human  progi'ess ;  and  those  sufferings  have  been  so 
gi-ievouB  that  it  may  be  reasonably  questioned  whether 
supei-stition  has  not  often  proved  a  greater  ciirse  than  vice, 
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and  that  obatiniction  was  so  pertiBacious,  that  the  contiuction 
of  theological  influence  has  been  at  once  the  best  measure, 
and  the  essential  condition  of  intellectual  advance.  The 
notion  that  he  might  himself  be  possibly  mistaken  in  hia 
opinions,  which  alone  coiild  cause  a  man  who  was  thoroughly 
imbued  with  these  principles  to  shrink  from  persecuting,  was 
excluded  by  the  theological  virtue  of  faith,  which,  whatever 
else  it  might  involve,  implied  at  least  an  absolute  unbroken 
certainty,  and  led  the  devotee  to  regard  all  doubt,  and 
therefore  all  action  based  upon  doubt,  as  sin. 

To  this  genei-al  cause  of  Chi-istian  pei-secution  I  have 
shown  that  two  subsidiary  influences  may  be  joined.  A  large 
portion  of  theological  ethics  was  derived  from  writings  in 
which  religious  massacres,  on  the  whole  the  most  ruthlass 
and  sanguinaiy  upon  record,  were  said  to  have  been  dii*ectly 
enjoined  by  the  Deity,  in  which  the  duty  of  suppressing 
idolatry  by  force  was  given  a  gi-eater  prominence  than  any 
article  of  the  moral  code,  and  in  wliich  the  spirit  of  intolerance 
has  found  its  most  eloquent  and  most  passionate  expressions. ' 
Besides  this,  the  destiny  theologians  represented  as  awaiting 
the  misbeliever  was  so  ghastly  and  so  appalling  as  to  render 
it  almost  childish  to  lay  any  stress  u])on  the  earthly  sutfering 
that  might  be  inflicted  in  the  extii'pation  of  error. 

That  these  ai-e  the  true  causes  of  the  great  bulk  of 
Christian  pei'secution,  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  certaic 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  important  facts  in  histoiy.  For 
the  detailed  proof  I  can  only  refer  to  what  I  have  elsewhere 
written ;  but  I  may  here  notice  that  that  proof  combines 
every  conceivable  kind  of  evidence  that  in  such  a  question 
can  be  demanded.  It  can  be  shown  that  these  principles 
would  naturally  lead  men  to  persecute.  It  can  be  shown 
that  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  the  time  when   the 


'  '  Do  I  not  hate  them,  0  Lord,  that  hate  thw»  ? — ^yea,  I  hate  their 
with  a  perfect  hatred.' 
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rationalifitic  spirit  wrested  the  bloodstained  sword  frou  the 
priestly  hand,  ]>ei-secution  was  uniformly  defended  upon 
them — defended  in  long,  leai-ned,  and  elaborate  ti-eatises,  by 
the  best  and  greatest  men  the  Chui-ch  had  produced,  by  sects 
that  differed  on  almost  all  other  points,  by  multitudes  who 
proved  in  every  conceivable  manner  the  purity  of  their  zeal. 
It  can  be  shown,  too,  that  toleration  began  with  the  distinction 
between  fundamental  and  non-fundamental  doctrines,  ex- 
panded in  exact  proportion  to  the  growing  latitudinai-ianism, 
and  triumphed  only  when  indifl'ei-ence  to  dogma  had  become 
a  prevailing  sentiment  among  legislators.  It  was  only  when 
the  battle  had  been  won — when  the  anti-dogmatic  party, 
acting  in  opposition  to  the  Church,  had  rendered  persecution 
impossible — that  the  great  body  of  theologians  i-evised  their 
arguments,  and  discovered  that  to  punish  men  for  their 
opinions  was  wholly  at  variance  with  their  faith.  With  the 
merits  of  this  pleasing  though  somewhat  tardy  conversion  1 
am  not  now  concei-ned ;  but  few  pei*sons,  I  think,  can  follow 
the  history  of  Chiistian  persecution  without  a  feeling  of 
extreme  astonishment  that  some  modern  writei-s,  not  content 
with  maintaining  that  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation 
ought  not  to  have  produced  persecution,  have  ventiu'^d,  in 
defiance  of  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  theologians  of  so 
many  centm-ies,  to  dispute  the  plain  historical  fact  that  it  did 
produce  it.  They  argue  that  the  Pagans,  who  did  not  believe 
in  exclusive  salvation,  jiersecuted,  and  that  therefore  that 
doctrine  cannot  be  the  cause  of  persecution.  The  answer  is 
that  no  sane  man  ever  maintained  that  all  the  persecutions 
on  i-ecorfl  were  from  the  same  som-ce.  We  can  prove  by  the 
clearest  evidence  that  Chiistian  persecutions  sprang  cliielly 
from  the  causes  I  have  alleged.  The  causes  of  Pagan  perae- 
cutions,  though  different,  are  equally  manifest,  and  I  shall 
proceed  shortly  to  indicate  them. 

They  were  pai-tly  politicjil  and    partly  religious.       The 
Governmdntfl  in  most  of  the  ancient  States,  in  the  earlier 
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3tag()3  of  theii'  existence,  undertook  the  complete  educatioB 
of  the  people ;  professed  to  control  and  regulate  all  the  details 
of  their  social  life,  even  to  the  di-esses  they  wore,  or  the 
dishes  that  were  served  upon  theii*  tables,  and,  in  a  word,  to 
mould  their  whole  lives  and  characters  into  a  uniform  type. 
Hence,  all  organisations  and  corporations  not  connected  with 
the  State,  and  especially  all  that  emanated  from  foreign 
countries,  were  looked  upon  with  distrust  or  antipathy.  But 
this  antipathy  was  gi-eatly  strengthened  by  a  religious  con- 
sideration. No  belief  was  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  ancient 
mind  than  that  good  or  bad  fortune  sprang  fi'om  the  inter- 
vention of  spiritual  beings,  and  that  to  neglect  the  sacred 
rites  was  to  bring  down  calamity  upon  the  city.  In  the 
diminutive  Greek  States,  whei-e  the  function  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  immensely  enlai-ged,  a  strong  intolerance  existed, 
which  extended  for  some  time  not  merely  to  practices,  but  to 
wi-itings  and  discourses.  The  well-known  persecutions  of 
Anaxagoraa,  Theodorus,  Diagoias,  Stilpo,  and  Socrates ;  the 
laws  of  Plato,  which  were  as  opposed  to  i-eligious  as  to  domestic 
freedom;  and  the  existence  in  Athens  of  an  inquisitorial 
tiibunal,'  sufficiently  attested  it.  But  long  before  the  final 
ruin  of  Greece,  speculative  Kberty  had  been  fully  attained. 
The  Epicm-ean  and  the  Sceptical  schools  developed  unmolested, 
and  even  in  the  days  of  Socrates,  Ai'istoplianes  was  able  to 
ridicule  the  gods  upon  the  stage. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  Rome  religion  was  looked  upon  m 
a  function  of  the  State ;  its  cliief  object  was  to  make  the  gods 
auspicious  to  the  national  poKcy,^  and  its  principal  ceremonies 
were  perfonned  at  the  dii-ect  command  of  the  Senate.  The 
national  theory  on  religious  matters  was  that  the  best  reKgion 

*  See  Kenan's  Apotres,  p.  314.  — Hist,  des  Trois  premiers  Slides, 

*M.   Pressens6  very  truly  says  tome  i.  p.  192,     Montesquieu  has 

of  the  Romans,  '  Leur  religion  6tait  written  an  interesting  essay  on  the 

easentiellement    un   art — I'art    de  political  nature  of  the  Roman  re« 

dicouvrir  les  desseins  des  dieux  et  ligion, 

d'agir  sur  eux  par  d.es  ritoK  vari^H.' 
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ia  alvays  that  of  a  man's  own  country.  At  the  same  time, 
the  widest  tolerance  was  gi-anted  to  the  religions  of  conquered 
nations.  The  temples  of  every  god  wei-e  respected  by  the 
Pvoman  army.  Before  besieging  a  city,  the  Ex)mans  were 
accustomed  to  supplicate  the  presiding  deities  of  that  city. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  Druids,  whose  human  sacri- 
fices it  was  thought  a  matter  of  humanity  to  suppress,'  and 
whose  fierce  rebellions  it  was  thought  necessary  to  crush,  the 
teachers  of  all  national  religions  continued  unmolested  by  the 
conqueror. 

This  policy,  however,  applied  specially  to  religious  rites 
practised  in  the  countries  in  which  they  were  indigenous. 
The  liberty  to  be  granted  to  the  vast  confiTience  of  strangers 
attracted  to  Italy  during  the  Empii'e  was  another  question. 
In  the  old  Republican  days,  when  the  censoi-s  regulated  with 
the  most  despotic  authority  the  minutest  aflhii's  of  life,  and 
when  the  national  religion  was  interwoven  with  every  detail 
of  political  and  even  domestic  transactions,  but  little  liberty 
could  be  expected.  When  Cai-neades  endeavoiu'ed  to  inculcate 
his  imiversal  scepticism  upon  the  Romans,  by  arguing  alter- 
nately for  and  against  the  same  proposition,  Cato  immediately 
urged  the  Senate  to  expel  him  fi-om  the  city,  lest  the  people 
should  I'k;  corrupted  by  his  teaching.'  For  a  similar  reason 
all  rhetoricians  had  been  banished  from  the  Republic'  ITie 
most  remarkable,  however,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ex- 
treme expression  of  Roman  intolerance  that  has  descended 
to  us,  ia  the  advice  which  Maecenas  is  represented  as  having 
given  to  Octavius  Ceesar,  before  his  accession  to  the  thi'one. 
'  Always,'  he  said,  *  and  everywhere,  worship  the  gods  accord- 
ing to  tlie  rites  of  your  country,  and  compel  others  to  the 
same  woi-sliip      Pursue  with  your  hatred  and  with  punish- 

■  Supton.  Claud,  xxt.  pear,  from  this  last  authority,  that 

*  VWn.  Hist.  Nat.  r\'i.  t\.  the    rhetoricians   were    twiie   en- 

»  Tacit.    I)e    Oral.   xxxv. ;   Aul.  polled. 
Gell.  iVoc<.  XV.  11.     It  wouJd  ap- 
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ments  those  who  introduce  foreign  religions,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  gods — the  despisers  of  whom  can  assiu"edly  never 
do  anything  great — but  also  because  they  who  introduce  new 
divinities  entice  many  to  use  foreign  laws.  Hence  arise  con- 
spiiucies,  societies,  and  assemblies,  things  very  unsuited  to 
an  homogeneous  empire.  Tolerate  no  despiser  of  the  gods, 
and  no  religious  juggler.  Divination  is  necessary,  and  there- 
fore let  the  aiuspices  and  augiu^  by  all  means  be  sustained, 
and  let  those  who  will,  consult  them ;  but  the  magicians  must 
be  uttei'ly  prohibited,  who,  though  they  sometimes  tell  the 
tiiith,  more  frequently,  by  false  promises,  urge  men  on  to 
conspii-acies.' ' 

This  striking  passage  exhibits  very  clearly  the  extent  to 
which  in  some  minds  the  intolerant  spirit  was  carried  in 
antiquity,  and  also  the  blending  motives  that  produced  it. 
We  should  be,  however,  widely  mistaken  if  we  regarded  it  as 
a  picture  of  the  actual  religious  policy  of  the  Empii'e.  In 
order  to  realise  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  separately 
liberty  of  speculation  and  liberty  of  worship. 

When  Asinius  PoUio  founded  the  tirst  public  library  in 
Rome,  he  placed  it  in  the  Temple  of  Liberty,  The  lessor 
which  was  thus  taught  to  the  literary  classes  was  never  for- 
gotten. It  is  probable  that  in  no  other  period  of  the  history 
of  the  world  was  speculative  freedom  so  perfect  as  in  the 
Roman  Empii-e.  The  fearless  scnitiny  of  all  notions  of 
popular  belief,  displayed  in  the  writings  of  Cicero,  Seneca, 
Lucretius,  or  Lucian,  did  not  excite  an  effort  of  repression. 
Philosophers  were,  indeed,  persecuted  by  Domitian  and  Ves- 
pasian for  their  ardent  opposition  to  the  despotism  of  the 
throne,'^  but  on  their  own  subjects  they  were  wholly  untram- 


'  Dion  Cassius,  Hi.  36.     Most  •  On  the  hostility  of  Vespasian 

historians  believe  that  this  speech  to  philosophers,  see  Xiphilin,  Ixvi. 

represents  the  opinions,  not  of  the  13  ;  on  that  of  Domitian,  the  Lft- 

Augustan   age,  but  of  the  age  of  ters  of  Pliny  and  the  Agricola  of 

the  writer  who  relates  it.  Tacitns. 
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melled.  The  Greek  writera  consoled  themselves  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  independence  of  their  country  by  the  reflection 
that  in  the  sphere  of  intellect  the  meddling  policy  of  the 
Greek  States  was  replaced  by  an  absolute  and  a  majestic 
freedom.'  The  fierceness  of  the  opposition  of  sects  faded 
beneath  its  influence.  Of  all  the  speculative  conflicts  of 
antiquity,  that  which  most  nearly  approached  the  vii-ulence 
of  later  theological  controversies  was  probably  that  between 
the  Stoics  and  the  Epicui-eans ;  but  it  is  well  woi-thy  of  notice 
that  some  of  the  most  emphatic  testimonies  to  the  moral 
goodness  of  Epicurus  have  come  fi'om  the  ^\T.itings  of  his 
opponents. 

But  the  policy  of  the  Roman  rulers  towards  religious 
rites  was  very  different  from,  and  would  at  fii-st  sight  appear 
to  be  in  direct  opposition  to,  then*  policy  towards  opinions. 
An  old  law,  which  Cicero  mentions,  expressly  forbade  the 
inti'oduction  of  new  religions,^  and  in  the  Republican  days 
and  the  earliest  days  of  the  Emph-e  there  are  many  instaiices 
of  its  being  enforced.  Thus,  in  A.u.c.  326,  a  severe  di'ought 
having  led  men  to  seek  help  from  new  gods,  the  Senate 
charged  the  sediles  to  allow  none  but  Roman  deities  to  be 
worehipped.'  Lutatius,  soon  after  the  first  Punic  war,  was 
forbidden  by  the  Senate  to  consult  foreign  gods,  '  because,' 
said  the  historian,  '  it  was  deemed  right  the  Republic  should 
be  administered  according  to  the  national  auspices,  and  not 
according  to  those  of  other  lands.'*  During  the  second  Punic 
war,  a  severe  edict  of  the  Senate  enjoined  the  suppression  oi 
cei-tain  recent  innovations.'  About  A.u.c.  615  the  praetor 
Hiflpalus  exiled  those  who  had  introduced  the  woi-ship  of 
the  Sabasian  Jupiter.*  The  rites  of  Bacchus,  being  accom- 
panied by  gross  and  scandalous  obscenity,  were  suppressed, 

'  See  n  remarkable  passage  in  '  Livy,  iv.  30. 

Dion    Chrysostom,     Or.    Ixxx.  Dc  *  Val.  Maximus,  i.  3,  §  1. 

Lihertate.  '  Tjivj,  xxv.  1. 

»  Cic.  De  Legib.  ii.  11 ;  Tertull.  «  Val.  Max.  i.  3.  $  2. 
Apol.  V. 
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tlie  consul,  in  a  remarkable  speech,  calling  upon  tlie  people  to 
revive  the  religious  policy  of  their  ancestors.'  The  worship 
of  Isis  and  Serapis  only  gained  its  footing  after  a  long  struggle, 
and  no  small  amount  of  pei^secution.  The  gross  immorality 
it  sometimes  favoured,  its  wild  and  abject  smperstition,  so 
thoroughly  alien  to  the  whole  character  of  Roman  life  and 
tradition,  and  also  the  organisation  of  its  priesthood,  rendered 
it  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Government.  When  the  first 
edict  of  suppression  was  issued,  the  people  hesitated  to  destroy 
a  temple  which  seemed  so  venerable  in  their  eyes,  and  the 
consul  ^milius  Paulus  dispelled  their  feai-s  by  seizing  an 
axe  and  sti*iking  the  first  blow  himself.^  During  the  latter 
days  of  the  Republic,  edicts  had  commanded  the  destruction 
of  the  Egyptian  temples.  Octavius,  however,  in  his  younger 
days,  favoured  the  new  worship,  but,  soon  after,  it  was  again 
suppressed.^  Under  Tiberius  it  had  once  more  crept  in ;  but 
the  priests  of  Isis  having  enabled  a  patrician  named  Mundus 
to  disguise  himself  as  the  god  Anubis,  and  win  the  favoui-s  of  a 
devout  worshipper,  the  temple,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  was 
destroyed,  the  images  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  the  priests 
were  crucified,  and  the  seducer  was  banished.^  Under  the  same 
emperor  four  thousand  persons  were  exiled  to  Sardinia,  as 
aflfected  with  Jewish  and  Egyptian  superstitions.  They  were 
«ommissioned  to  repress  robbers ;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time 


'  See  the  accoimt  of  these  pro-  nected  with  them,  decreed,  that  if 
ceedings,  and  of  the  very  remark-  any  one  thought  it  a  matter  of  re- 
able  speech  of  Postumius,  in  Livy,  ligious  duty  to   perform  religious 
xxxix.  8-19.  Postumius  notices  the  ceremonies  to  Bacchus,  he  should 
old  prohibition  of  foreign  rites,  and  be  allowed  to  do  so  on  applying  for 
thus    explains    it :  —  '  Judicabant  permission  to  the  Senate,  provided 
enim     prudentissimi    viri     omnis  there  were  not  more  than  five  as- 
divini  humanique  juris,  nihil  aeque  sistants,  no  common  purse,  and  no 
dissolvendse   religionis   esse,  quam  presiding  priest, 
ubi    non    patrio    sed  externo   ritu  *  Val.  Max.  i.  3. 
Bacrificaretur.'  The  Senate,  though  "  See  Dion  Cassius,  xl.  47  ;  xlii. 
suppressing  these  rites  on  account  2G  ;  xlvii.  15  ;  liv.  6. 
of  the  outrageous  immoralities  con-  *  Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  3. 
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added,  with  a  characteristic  scorn,  that  if  they  died  through 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  cHmate,  it  would  be  but  a  '  small  loss.'' 

These  measures  represent  together  a  considei-able  amount 
of  religious  repression,  but  they  were  produced  exclusively 
by  notions  of  poHcy  or  discipline.  They  grew  out  of  that 
intense  national  spirit  which  sacrificed  every  other  interest 
to  the  State,  and  resisted  every  form  of  innovation,  whether 
secular  or  rehgious,  that  could  impair  the  unity  of  the  national 
type,  and  dissolve  the  discipline  which  the  predominance  of 
the  militaiy  spirit  and  the  stem  government  of  the  Republic 
had  formed.  They  were  also,  in  some  cases,  the  result  of 
moral  scandals.  When,  however,  it  became  evident  that  the 
internal  condition  of  the  RepubHc  was  unsiuted  for  the 
Empii-e,  the  riders  frankly  acqiiiesced  in  the  change,  and 
from  the  time  of  Tiberivis,  Avith  the  single  exception  of  the 
Christians,  perfect  Hberty  of  worship  seems  to  have  been 
granted  to  the  professors  of  all  religions  in  Rome.*  The 
old  law  upon  the  subject  was  not  revoked,  but  it  was  not 
generally  enforced.  Sometimes  the  nev/  creeds  were  expressly 
authorised.  Sometimes  they  wei-e  tacitly  permitted.  "With 
a  single  exception,  all  the  reHgions  of  the  world  raised  their 
heads  immolested  in  the  '  Holy  City.'  ^ 

The  Ubeity,  however,  of  professing  and  practising  a 
foreign  worship  did  not  dispense  the  Roman  from  the  obUga- 
tion  of  performing  also  the  sacrifices  or  other  religious  rites 
of  his  own  land.  It  was  hei-e  that  whatever  religious 
fanaticism  mingled  with  Pagan  persecutions  was  displayed. 
Eusebius  teUs  us  that  religion  was  divided  by  the  Romans 

'  Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  85.  appear  that  this  measure  was  in- 

'■*  Tacitufl  relates  {Ann.  xi.  15)  tended  to  iuterfere  with  any  other 

that  under  Claudius  a  eeiiatus  con-  form  of  worship, 

sultus  ordered  the  pontiffs  to  take  ' '.Sacrosaiictamistamcivitatem 

care  that  the  old  Roman  (or,  more  accedo.' — Apuleius,  Metajn.  lib.  x. 

properly,  Etruscan)  system  of  divi-  It  is  said   that  thero  were  at  one 

nation  was  observed,  since  the  in-  time  no  less  than   420  aedes  sacrce 

flui  of  foreign    superstitions   had  in  Home.     Nieupoort,  De  Ritibua 

led  to  its  disuse;  but  it  does  uot  i?ow»anorw»j  (1716),  p.  276. 
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into  three  parts — the  mythology,  or  legends  that  had  de- 
scended from  the  poets ;  the  interpretations  or  theories  by 
which  the  philosophers  endeavoitred  to  rationalise,  filter,  or 
explain  away  these  legends ;  and  the  ritual  or  official  rehgious 
observances.  In  the  first  two  spheres  perfect  liberty  "was 
accorded,  but  the  ritual  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Govemmeat,  and  was  made  a  matter  of  compulsion.^  In 
order  to  realise  the  strength  of  the  feeUug  that  supported  it, 
we  must  remember  that  the  multitude  firmly  believed  that 
the  prosperity  and  advei-sity  of  the  Empire  depended  chiefly 
upon  the  zeal  or  indifference  that  was  shown  in  conciliating 
the  national  divinities,  and  also  that  the  philosophei's,  as  1 
have  noticed  in  the  last  chapter,  for  the  most  part  not  only 
practised,  but  warmly  defended,  the  official  observances. 
The  love  of  truth  in  many  foi-ms  was  exhibited  among  the 
Pagan  philosophers  to  a  degi'ee  which  has  never  been  sui-- 
passed  ;  but  there  was  one  form  in  which  it  was  absohitely 
unknown.  The  belief  that  it  is  wrong  for  a  man  in  religious  ' 
matters  to  act  a  lie,  to  sanction  by  his  presence  and  by  his 
example  what  he  regards  as  baseless  superstitions,  had  no 
place  in  the  ethics  of  antiquity.  The  religious  flexibility  \ 
which  polj'theism  had  originally  generated,  the  strong  poli- 
tical feeling  that  pervaded  all  classes,  and  also  the  manifest 
impossibility  of  making  philosophy  the  creed  of  the  ignorant, 
had  rendered  nearly  universal  among  philosophers  a  state  of 
feeling  which  is  often  exhibited,  but  rarely  openly  professed, 
among  ourselves.'^     The  religious  opinions  of  men  had  but   \ 

'  Eusel).  Prcep.  Evang.  iv.  1.  them  :  '  Deorum  injurias  diis  curae. 
Foiiteiielle  says  very  truly,  'II  y  a  —Tacit.  Annal.  i.  73. 
lieu  de  croire  que  chez  les  payens  *  The  most  melancholy  moderc 
la  religion  n'estoit  qu'une  pratique,  instance  1  remember  is  a  letter 
dont  la  speculation  estoit  indiffe-  of  Hume  to  a  young  man  who  was 
rente.  Faites  comme  les  autres  et  thinking  of  taking  orders,  but  -who, 
LToyez  cc  qu'il  vou^  plaira.' — Hist,  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  became 
lies  Oradeg,  p.  95.  It  was  a  saying  a  complete  sceptic.  Hume  strongly 
of  Tiberius,  that  it  is  for  the  gods  advised  him  not  to  allow  this  con- 
to   care    for  rhe  injuries  done  to  sidor.ition    to    interfere    with    his 


( 
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little  influence  on  their  religioi:s  practices,  and  the  sceptit 
considered  it  not  merely  lawful,  but  a  duty,  to  attend  the  ob- 
dervances  of  his  country.  No  one  did  more  to  scatter  the 
ancient  superstitions  than  Cicero,  who  was  himself  an  augur, 
and  who  strongly  asserted  the  duty  of  complying  with  the 
national  rites. '  Seneca,  having  recounted  in  the  most  derisive 
terms  the  absurdities  of  the  popular  woi-ship,  conchides  his 
enumeration  by  declaring  that  '  the  sage  will  observe  all  these 
things,  not  as  pleasing  to  the  Divinities,  but  as  commanded 
by  the  law,'  and  that  he  should  remember  '  that  his  worship 
is  due  to  custom,  not  to  belief.'  ^  Epictetus,  whose  austere  creed 
rises  to  the  purest  monotheism,  teaches  as  a  fundamental 
religious  maxim  that  every  man  in  his  devotions  should  '  con- 
foi-m  to  the  customs  of  his  country.' ^  The  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, who  alone  refused  to  do  so,  were  the  representatives  of 
a  moral  principle  that  was  unknown  to  the  Pagan  woi-ld. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  Oriental  custom 
of  deifying  empei^ors  having  been  Uitroduced  into  Rome,  to 


I 


bum  mcense  before  theiritatues  had  become  a  kind  of  test 


of  loyal^r  Ttus  adoration  does  not,  it  is  true,  appear  to  have 
implied  any  particular  article  of  l^elief,  and  it  was  probably 
regarded  by  most  men  as  we  regard  the  application  of  the 
term  '  Sacred  Majesty '  to  a  sovereign,  and  the  custom  of 
Icneeling  in  his  presence ;  but  it  was  esteemed  inconsistent 
with  ChrLstianity,  and  the  conscientious  refusal  of  the 
Christians  to  comply  with  it  aroused  a  feeling  resembling 
that  which  was  long  produced  in  Christendom  by  the  refusal 
of  Quakers  to  comply  with  the  usages  of  courts. 


Ciircer.     (Burtx)n,    Life   of  Hume,  tanquiim  legibus  jussanon  tanquam 

vol.  ii.  pp.  187,  188.)     The  utilita-  di is  grata.  .  .  .  Meminerimus  cul- 

rian  principles  of  the  philosopher  turn  ejus  magis  ad  morem  quam  ad 

were  doubtless  at  the  root  of  his  rem   pertinere.'~St.  Aug.  De  Civ. 

judgment.  ^^  Dei,    vi.    10.      St.    Augustine    de- 

'  I)e  Divinat,  ii.  33  ;    De  Nat,  nounces  this  view  with  great  power. 

Deor.  ii.  3.  _  See.  too,  Lactaiitius,  Inst.  Div,  ii.  3. 

'Quae  omnia  sapiens  sorvabit  •  Enc/iiriJ.  xxxi. 


I  '( 
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The  obligation  to  perfoiin  the  sacred  rites  of  an  idola- 
trous worship,  if  rigidly  enforced,  would  have  amounted,  in 
the  case  of  the  Jews  and  the  Christians,  to  a  complete  pio- 
scription.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the  Jews  were 
ever  persecuted  on  this  ground.  They  fonned  a  large  and 
influential  colony  in  Rome.  They  retained  undiminished,  in 
ihe  midst  of  the  Pagan  population,  their  exclusive  habits, 
refusing  not  merely  all  leligious  communion,  but  most  social 
intercoui'se  with  the  idolaters,  occupying  a  separate  quarter 
of  the  city,  and  sedulously  practising  their  distinctive  rites. 
Tiberivis,  as  we  have  seen,  appears  to  have  involved  them  ia 
his  proscription  of  Egyjitian  superstitions ;  but  they  were 
usually  perfectly  unmolested,  or  were  molested  only  when 
their  riotous  conduct  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
rulers.  The  Government  was  so  far  from  compelling  them 
to  perform  acts  contrary  to  their  religion,  that  Augustus  ex- 
pressly changed  the  day  of  the  distribution  of  corn,  ui  order 
that  they  might  not  be  i"educed  to  the  alternative  of  forfeiting 
their  share,  or  of  breaking  the  Sabbath.' 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  old  Eepublican  intolerance  had 
in  the  Empire  been  so  modified  as  almost  to  have  disappeai-ed. 
The  liberty  of  speculation  and  discussion  was  entirely  un- 
checked. The  liberty  of  practising  foreign  religious  rites, 
though  ostensibly  limited  by  the  law  against  imauthorised 
religions,  was  after  Tiberius  equally  secure.  The  liberty  of 
abstaining  from  the  official  national  rites,  though  more  pre- 
carious, was  fully  conceded  to  the  Jews,  whose  jealousy  of 
idolatry  was  ui  no  degree  inferior  to  that  of  the  Christians. 
It  remains,  then,  to  examine  what  were  the  causes  of  the 
very  exceptional  fanaticism  and  animosity  that  were  dii-ected 
against  the  latter. 

The  fii-st  cause  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  was 
the  religious  notion  to  which  I  have  akeady  referred.     The 


'  This  is  noticed  by  Philo. 
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belief  that  our  world  is  governed  by  isolated  acts  of  Divine 
intervention,  and  that,  in  consequence,  every  great  calamity, 
whether  physical,  or  military,  or  political,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  punishment  or  a  wai-ning,  was  the  basis  of  the  whole 
religious  system  of  antiquity.'  In  the  days  of  the  Eepublic 
every  famine,  pestilence,  or  drought  was  followed  by  a  search- 
ing investigation  of  the  sacred  rites,  to  ascertain  what 
irregularity  or  neglect  had  caused  the  Divine  anger,  and  two 
instances  are  recorded  in  which  vestal  margins  were  put  to 
death  becaiise  their  unchastity  was  believed  to  have  provoked 
a  national  calamity.^  It  might  appeal*  at  fii-st  sight  that  the 
fanaticism  which  this  belief  would  naturally  produce  would 
have  been  directed  against  the  Jews  as  strongly  as  against 
the  Christians ;  but  a  moment's  reflection  is  sufficient  to  ex 
plain  the  difference.  Tlie  Jewish  religion  was  essentially 
conservative  and  unexpansive.  Although,  in  the  passion 
for  Oriental  religions,  many  of  the  Eomans  had  begun  to 
pi*actLse  its  ceremonies,  there  was  no  spirit  of  proselytism  in 
the  sect ;  and  it  is  probable  that  almost  all  who  followed  this 
religion,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  were  of  Hebrew  nation- 
ality. The  Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  ardent  mis- 1 
sionaries ;  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  Romans  who  had 
thrown  off  the  allegiance  of  their  old  gods,  and  their  activity 
was  so  great  that  from  a  very  early  period  the  temples  were 


'  The  ship  in  which  the  atheist  death    because  the  diviners  attri- 

Biagoras   sailed  was   once   nearly  buted    to    her  unchastity   certain 

wrecked   by   a   tempest,   and    the  '  prodigioa   in    the    heavens,'   that 

sailors  declared  that  it  was  a  just  had  alarmed  the  people  at  the  be- 

retribution  from  the  gods   because  ginning   of    tlie     war   with    Veii. 

they  had  received  the  philosopher  (Livy,  ii.  42.)      The  vestal  Urbinia 

into  tlieir  vessel.     Diagoras,  point-  was  buried   alive  on  account   of  a 

ing  to  the  other  ships  tliat  wore  plague   that   had  fallen    iipon  the 

tossed  by  the  same  storm,  asked  Koman  women,  which  wae   attri- 

whether  they  imagined  there  was  buted    to    her    incontinence,   and 

a  Diagoras  in  each.     (Cic.  De  Naf.  which  is  said  to  have  ceased  sud- 

U(or.  iii    37.)  denly  upon  her  execution.     (Dioa 

*  The  Tostal  Oppia  was  put  to  Jlalicar.  ix.) 
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in  some  districts  almost  deserted.'  Besides  this,  the  Jews 
simply  abstained  from  and  despised  the  religions  around  them. 
The  Christiana  denoimced  them  as  the  worehip  of  daemons, 
and  lost  no  opportunity  of  insulting  them.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, surprising  that  the  populace  should  have  been  firmly 
convinced  that  every  great  catastrophe  that  occurred  was 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  enemies  of  the  gods.  *  If  the 
Tiber  ascends  to  the  walls,'  says  Tertullian,  *  or  if  the  NDe 
does  not  overflow  the  fields,  if  the  heaven  refuses  its  rain, 
if  the  earth  quakes,  if  famine  and  pestilence  desolate  the  land, 
immediately  the  cry  is  raised,  "  The  Christians  to  the  lions  \"'^ 
'  There  is  no  rain — the  Christians  ai'e  the  cause,'  had  become 
a  popular  provei-b  in  Rome.'  Earthquakes,  which,  on  ac- 
coiint  of  their  peculiarly  appalling,  and,  to  ignorant  men, 
mysterious  nature,  have  played  a  veiy  large  pai't  in  the 
history  of  superstition,  were  frequent  and  tenible  in  the 
Asiatic  provinces,  and  in  three  or  four  instances  the  pei-secu- 
tion  of  the  Christians  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  fanati- 
cism they  produced. 

There  is  no  pai-t  of  ecclesiastical  history  more  curious 
than  the  effects  of  this  beUef  in  alternately  assisting  or 
impeding  the  progi*ess  of  different  Churches.  In  the  fii-st 
three  centuries  of  Clu-istian  history,  it  was  the  cause  of  fear- 
ful sufferings  to  the  faith ;  but  even  then  the  Christians 
usually  accepted  the  theory  of  theii*  adversaries,  though  they 
differed  concerning  its  application.  Tertullian  and  Cyprian 
strongly  maintained,  sometimes  that  the  calamities  were  due 
to  the  anger  of  the  Almighty  against  idolatiy,  sometimes 
that  they  were  intended  to  avenge  the  pei"secution  of  the 
truth.  A  collection  was  early  made  of  men  who,  having 
been  hostile  to  the  Chiistian  faith,  had  died  by  some  horrible 


I 


Pliny,  in  his  famous  letter  to         -  Tert.Apol.  xl.See,  too,  Cypriiin, 

Trajan  about  the  Christiiins, notices  covfra  Demetrian.,  and  ArnobiiiB, 

that   tliis   hnd    been   the   case    in  Apol.  lib.  i. 
Bithynia.  '  St.  Aug.  De  Civ,  Bet,  ii.  3. 
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death,  and  their  deaths  were  pronoiinced  to  be  Divine  punish- 
ments.' The  victory  which  established  the  power  of  the 
first  Chi-istian  emperor,  and  the  sudden  death  of  Ariiis, 
were  afterwards  accepted  as  decisive  ^^roofs  of  the  tiiith  of 
Ohidstianity,  and  of  the  falsehood  of  Arianism.*  But  soon 
the  manifest  signs  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire  revived 
the  zeal  of  the  Pagans,  who  began  to  reproach  themselves 
for  their  ingi-atitude  to  their"  old  gods,  and  who  recognised  in 
the  calamities  of  their  country  the  vengeance  of  an  insulted 
Heaven.  When  the  altar  of  Victory  was  removed  con- 
temptuously fi'om  the  Senate,  when  the  sacred  college  of  the 
vestals  was  suppressed,  when,  above  all,  the  armies  of  Alaric 
encircled  the  Imperial  city,  angry  murmui-s  arose  which  dis- 
tui-bed  the  Chiistians  in.  their  triumph.  The  standing-point 
of  the  theologians  was  then  somewhat  altered.  St.  Ambrose 
dissected  with  the  most  unspariag  i-ationalism  the  theory 
that  ascribed  the  national  decline  to  the  suppression  of  the 
vestals,  traced  it  to  all  its  consequences,  and  exposed  all  its 
absm-dities.  Orosius  wrote  bis  history  to  prove  that  gi*eat 
misfortunes  had  befallen  the  Empire  before  its  conversion. 
Salvian  wrote  his  treatise  on  Providence  to  prove  that  the 


'  Instances  of  this  kind  are  given  Eusebins  assigns   to   Constantino, 

by  TortuUian  Ad  Scapulam,  and  the  some  even  ^vritten  by  his  own  hand, 

whole  treatise  On  the  Deaths  of  the  how,  almost  exclusively,  he  dwells 

Persecutors,  attributed  to  Lactan-  on   this   worldly  superiority  of  the 

tins,  is  a  development  of  the  same  God  adored  by  the  Christians  over 

tlieory.  St.Cyprian's  treatise  against  those    of    the    heathens,    and   the 

Demetrianus  throws  much  light  on  visible  temporal  advantages  which 

the  mode  of  thought  of  the  Chris-  attend  on   the    worship   of   Chris 

tians  of  his  time.    In  the  later  his-  tianity.     His  own  victory,  and  the 

torians,  anecdotes  of  adver.saries  of  disasters  of  his  enemies,  are  his  con- 

the  Church  dying  horrible  deaths  elusive  evidences  of  Christianity.' — 

became  very  numerous.  They  were  Mihnnu,  Hist,  of  Early  Christianity 

said  especially  to  have  been   eaten  (ed.  3867),  vol.  ii.  p.  327.     '  It  was 

by  worms.    Many  examples  of  this  a  standing  argument  of  Atbanasius, 

kind  are  collected  by  Jortin.    {Re-  that  the  death  nf  Arius  was  a  suf- 

nMrk.sonBccles.  Hi£t.\o\.\.-pAZ'2.)  ficient  refut^ition  of  his  heresy.'— 

''  '  It  is  remarkable,  in  all  the  Ibid.  p.  382. 
proclamations  and  documents  which 
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barbaiian  invasions  were  a  Divine  judgment  on  the  immo- 
rality of  the  Christians.     St.  AugustLue  concentrated  all  his  ') 
genius  on  a  great  work,  written  under  the  impression  of  the 
invasion  of  Alaric,  and  iatended  to  prove  that  '  the  city  of 
God '  was  not  on  earth,  and  that  the  downfall  of  the  Empire 
need  therefore  cause  no  disquietude  to  the  Christians.     St. 
Gregory  the  Gi'eat  continually  repi-esented  the  calamities  of 
Italy  as  warnings  foreboding  the  destruction  of  the  world. 
When  Rome  sank  finally  before  the  barbaiian  hosts,  it  would 
seem  as  though  the  doctrine  that  temporal  success  was  the 
proof  of  Divine  favom-  must  be  finally  abandoned.     But  the 
Christian   clergy    disengaged  their  cause  from  that  of    the 
ruiued  Empu-e,  proclaimed  its  downfall  to  be  a  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  and  a  Diviae  judgment,  confronted  the  barbarian 
conquerors  in  all  the  majesty  of  theu-   sacred   office,    and 
overawed  them  in  the  very  moment  of  then.'  victory.     In  the 
conversion  of  the  uncivilised  tribes,  the  doctrine  of  special 
intervention  occupied  a  commanding  place.  The  Biu'gundians, 
when  defeated  by  the  Huns,  resolved,  as  a  last  resource,  to 
place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  God 
whom  they  vaguely  believed  to  be  the  most  powerful,  and  the 
whole  nation  in  consequence  embraced  Clu'istianity. '     In  a 
critical  moment  of  a  gi-eat  battle,  Clovis  invoked  the  assist- 
ajice  of  the  God  of  his  wife.     The  battle  was  won,  and  he, 
with  many  thousands  of  FranJvs,  was  converted  to  the  faith.  •^ 
In  England,  the  convei'sion  of  Northumbria  was  partly,  and 
the  conversion  of  Mercia  was  mainly,  due  to  the  belief  that 
the  Divine  interposition  had  secured  the  victory  of  a  Chi'istian 
king.^     A  Bulgarian  prince  was  driven  into  the  Church  by 
the  terror  of  a  pestUence,  and  he  speedily  effected  the  con- 
version   of    his   subjects.*       The    destruction   of    so    many 


I 


Socrates,  Eccl.  Hist.,  rii.  30.  '  Milman's   Latin    Christianity 

«  Greg.  Tur.  ii.  30,  31.     Clovis  (ed.  1867),  vol.  ii.  pp.  236-245. 
wrote  to  St.  Avitos,  '  Your  faith  is  *  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  248. 

rmr  victory,' 
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shrines,  and  the  defeat  of  so  many  Chriotian  armies,  by  the 
followers  of  Mohammed  ;  the  disastrous  and  ignominioua 
overthrow  of  the  Crusaders,  who  went  forth  protected  by 
all  the  blessings  of  the  Chiu'ch,  were  unable  to  impair  the 
belief.  All  thi-ough  the  middle  agas,  and  for  some  cen- 
turies after  the  middle  ages  had  passed,  every  startling  cata- 
strophe was  regarded  as  a  punishment,  or  a  warning,  or  a 
sign  of  the  approaching  termination  of  the  world.  Churches 
and  monasteries  were  built.  Heligious  societies  were 
founded.  Penances  were  performed.  Jews  were  massacred, 
and  a  long  catalogue  might  be  given  of  the  theories  by 
which  men  attempted  to  connect  eveiy  ^dcLssitude  of  fortune, 
and  every  convulsion  of  natm-e,  witli  the  wranglings  of 
theologians.  Thus,  to  give  but  a  few  examples  :  St.  Ambrose 
confidently  asserted  that  the  death  of  Maximus  was  a  conse- 
quence of  the  crime  he  had  committed  in  compelling  the 
Christuins  to  rebuild  a  Jewish  synagogue  tliey  had  destroyed.' 
One  of  the  laws  in  the  Justinian  code,  du-ected  against  the 
Jews,  Samaritans,  and  Pagans,  expressly  attributes  to  them 
the  sterility  of  the  soil,  which  in  an  earlier  age  the  Pagans 
had  so  often  attributed  to  the  Christians.*  A  volcanic  erup- 
tion that  broke  out  at  the  commencement  of  the  iconoclastic 
pei-secution  was  adduced  as  a  clear  proof  that  the  Divine 
anger  was  aroused,  according  to  one  party,  by  the  hostility 
of  the  emperor  to  the  sacred  images ;  according  to  the  other 
party,  by  his  sinfid  hesitation  in  extii-pating  idolatry.'  Bodin, 
in  a  later  age,  considered  that  the  early  death  of  the  sovereign 


'  Ep.  xl.  unde  hyemis  intemperata  ferocitas 

'^  '  An  diutius  perferimus  mutari  uberitatcra    terramm    peiietrabili 

teniporum   vices,   irata   coeli    tern-  frigore  sterilitatis  Isesione  damna- 

perie?  Quae  Paganorum  exacerbata  vit?  uisi  quod  ad   impietatis  vin- 

perfidia  nescit  natures  libramenta  dictHm    transit  lege    sua    naturae 

serrare.     Unde   enim  ver  solitam  decretum.'  —  Novell,  lii.  Theodos. 

gratiam  abjuravit  ?     undo    aestas,  Dejudeeis,  Samaritanis,  etHcBrctids. 

mes«e  jejuna,    laboriosum   agrico-  ■  Milman's  Latin   Christianity, 

lam   in   spe    dcstituit  aristarum?  vol.  ii.  p.  354. 
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who  commanded  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  due 
to  what  he  deemed  the  master  ci-ime  of  that  sovereism's  reism. 

o  o 

He  had  spai-ed  the  life  of  a  famous  sorcerer. '  In  the  struggles 
that  followed  the  Reformation,  physical  calamities  were  con- 
tinually ascribed  in  one  age  to  the  tolei-ation,  in  another  to 
the  endowment,  of  either  lieresy  or  Popery.  ^  Sometimes, 
howevei',  they  were  traced  to  the  theatre,  and  sometimes  to 
the  wiitings  of  freethinkers.  But  gradually,  and  almost  in- 
sensibly, these  notions  faded  away.  The  old  language  is  often 
heaid,  but  it  is  no  longer  realised  and  operative,  and  the 
doctrine  which  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  ceased  to  exercise  any  appreciable  influence  upon 
the  actions  of  mankind. 

In  addition  to  this  religious  motive,  which  acted  chiefly 
upon  the  vulgar,  there  was  a  political  motive  which  rendered 
Chi-istianity  obnoxious  to  the  educa^d.  The  Church  con- 
stituted a  vast,  highly  organised,  and  in  many  respects  secret 
society,  an^d  as  such  was  not  only  distinctly  illegal,  but  was 
3teo  in  the  very  highest  degi-ee  calculated  to  excite  the  appre- 
heusiona  of  the  Governmen^T^Thm'^was  no  principle  in  the 
Imperial  policy  more  stubbornly  upheld  than  the  suppression 
of  all  corporations  that  might  be  made  the  nuclei  of  revolt. 
The  extent  to  which  tliis  policy  was  cariied  is  strikingly 
evinced  by  a  letter  from  Ti-ajan  to  Pliny,  in  which  the 
emperor  forbade  the  formation  even  of  a  guild  of  firemen,  on 
the  gi-ound  that  they  would  constitute  an  association  and 
hold  meetings.^  In  such  a  state  of  feeling,  the  existence  of  a 
vast  association,  governed  by  countless  functionaries,  shroud- 
ing its  meetings  and  some  of  its  doctrines  in  impenetrable 
obscurity,   evoking   a   degree   of   attachment  and   devotion 


'  Demonomanie  des  Sorciers,  p.  that  Nicomedia  was  peculiarly  tur- 

'  52^  bulent.     On    the   edict  against  the 

-  See    ,1     curious    inst.ince     in  hotaeriae,   or  associations,   see  Kp, 

Bayle's  Dic/iunar//.  art.'  Voi^erius.'  x.  07. 

'  Pliny,  j'Jp.x.  43.  Trajan  noticed 
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greater  than  could  be  elicited  by  the  State,  i-amifyiiig  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  empire,  and  restlessly  extending  its 
influence,  would  nat,'rrally  arouse  the  strongest  apprehension. 
That  it  did  so  is  clearly  recognised  by  the  Christian  apologists, 
who,  however,  j  ustly  retorted  upon  the  objectors  the  impossi- 
bility of  showing  a  single  instance  in  which,  in  an  age  of  con- 
tinual conspu-acies,  the  numerous  and  persecuted  Christians 
had  proved  disloyal.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  their  doc- 
trine of  passive  obedience,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
constancy  with  wMch  they  clung  to  it,  when  all  their  interests 
were  the  other  way.  But  yet  the  Pagagg  were  not  al1x)gether 
wrong  in  regarding  the  new  association  as  fatal  to  the  great- 


nesa  of  the  Empiie.  It  consisted  of  men  wiio  regarded  the 
Roman  Empire  as  a  manifestation  of  Antichrist,  and  who 
looked  forward  with  passionate  longing  to  its  destruction. 
It  substituted  a  new  enthusiasm  for  that  patriotism  which 
was  the  very  life-blood  of  the  national  existence.  Many  of 
the  Christians  deemed  it  wrong  to  fight  for  their  country. 
All  of  them  aspired  to  a  type  of  character,  and  were  actuated 
by  hopes  and  motives,  wholly  inconsistent  with  that  proud 
martial  ardour  by  which  the  triumphs  of  Rome  had  been 
won,  and  by  which  alone  her  impending  ruin  could  be 
averted. 

The  aims  and  principles  of  this  association  were  very 
imperfectly  understood.  The  greatest  and  best  of  the  Pagans 
spoke  of  it  as  a  hateful  superstition,  and  the  phrase  they 
most  frequently  reiterated,  when  speaking  of  its  members, 
was  '  enemies '  or  '  haters  of  the  human  race.'  Such  a  charge, 
directed  persistently  against  men  whose  main  principle  was 
the  supreme  excellence  of  love,  and  whose  charity  unques- 
tionably rose  far  above  that  of  any  other  class,  was  probably 
due  in  the  first  place  to  the  unsocial  habits  of  the  converts^ 
who  deemed  it  necessary  to  abstain  from  all  the  forms  of 
public  amusement,  to  refuse  to  illuminate  their  houses,  or 
hang  garlands  from  their  portals  in  honour  of  the  ciational 
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triumphs,  aud  who  somewhat  ostentatiously  exhibited  them- 
selves as  separate  and  alien  from  their  coiintrymen.  It  may 
also  have  arisen  from  a  knowledge  of  the  pojnilar  Christian 
doctrine  about  the  future  destiny  of  Pagans.  When  the 
Roman  learnt  what  fate  the  Christian  assigned  to  the  heroes 
and  sages  of  his  nation,  and  to  the  immense  mass  of  his  living 
fellow-countiymen,  when  he  was  told  that  the  destruction  of 
the  once  glorious  Empire  to  which  he  belonged  was  one  of 
the  most  fervent  aspirations  of  the  Church,  his  feelings  were 
very  likely  to  clothe  themselves  in  such  language  as  I  have 
cited. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  general  charges,  specific  accusa- 
tions '  of  the  grossest  kind  were  directed  against  Christian 
morals.  At  a  time  when  the  moral  standard  was  very  low, 
they  were  charged  with  deeds  so  atrocious  as  to  scandalise  the 
most  corrupt.  Tliey  were  represented  as  habitually,  in  their 
secret  assemblies,  celebrating  the  most  licentioiLs  orgies, 
feeding  on  human  flesh,  and  then,  the  lights  having  been 
extinguished,  indulging  in  promiscuous,  and  especially  in 
incestuous,  intercoui'se.  The  persistence  with  which  these 
accusations  were  made  Ls  shown  by  the  great  prominence  they 
occupy,  both  in  the  wi-itings  of  the  apologists  and  in  the 
naiTatioiis  of  the  persecutions.  That  these  charges  were 
absolutely  fiilse  will  now  be  questioned  by  no  one.  The 
Fathers  were  long  able  to  challenge  their  adversaries  to  pro- 
duce a  single  instance  in  which  any  other  crime  than  his 
faith  was  proved  against  a  martyr,  and  they  urged  with  a 
just  and  noble  pride  that  whatever  doubt  there  might  be  of 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  or  of  the  Divine  origin 
of  the  Christian  miracles,  there  was  at  least  no  doubt  that 
Christianity  had  transformed  the  characters  of  multitudes, 
\'ivified  the  cold  heart  by  a  new  enthusiasm,  redeemed,  re- 


'  All  the  apologists  are  full  of  useful  and  learned  work,  Kortholt, 
these  charges.  The  chief  passages  Be  Calumniis  contra  Ckristiatios. 
have  been  collected  in  that  very    (Cologne,  1G83.) 
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generated,  and  emancipated  the  most  depraved  of  mankind. 
Noble  lives,  crowned  by  heroic  deaths,  weie  the  best  arga-j 
ments  of  the  inftunt  Church.'  Their  enemies  themselves  noti 
unfi-equently  acknowledged  it.  The  love  shown  by  the  early 
Christians  to  their  suffering  brethren  has  never  been  more 
emphatically  attested  than  by  Lucian,^  or  the  beautiful  sim- 
plicity of  their  woi'ship  than  by  Pliny,'  or  then-  ardent 
chaiity  than  by  Julian.*  There  was,  it  is  true,  another  side 
to  the  picture ;  but  even  when  the  moral  standard  of  Chiis- 
tians  was  greafly  lowered,  it  was  lowered  only  to  that  of  the 
community  about  them. 

These  calumnies  were  greatly  encoiu-aged  by  the  eccle- 
Biastical  ride,  Avhich  withheld  from  the  unbaptised  all  know- 
ledge of  some  of  the  more  mysterious  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  and  veiled,  at  least,  one  of  its  ceremonies  iu  great 
obscurity.  Vague  rumours  about  the  nature  of  that  sacra- 
mental feast,  to  which  none  but  the  baptised  CKiistian  was 
suffered  to  penetrate,  and  which  no  ecclesiastic  was  permitted 
to  explain  either  to  the  catechumens  or  to  the  world,  were 
probably  the  origin  of  the  charge  of  cannibalism  ;  while  the 
Agapse  or  love  feasts,  the  ceremony  of  the  kiss  of  love,  and 
the  peculiar  and,  to  the  Pagans,  perhaps  unintelligiblej 
lansoiane  in  which  the  Christians  nroclaimed  themselves  one 
body  and  fellow-members  in  Christ,  may  have  suggested  the 
other  charges.  The  eager  credulity  with  vhich  equally  base- 
less accusations  against  the  Jews  were  for  centuries  believed^ 
illusti-ates  thc'  readiness  with  which  they  were  accepted,  and 
the  extremely  imperfect  system  of  police  which  rendered  the 
verification  of  secret  crimes  very  difficult,  had  no  doubt 
greatly  enlarged  the  sphere  of  calumny.  But,  in  addition 
to  these  considerations,  the  orthodox  were  in  some  respects 
exceedingly  unfortimate.     In  the  eyes  of   the  Pagans  they 

'  Justiu  Martyr  tells  U3  it  was  -  Peregrinua. 

the  brave  deaths  of  the  Christians  '  Kp.  x.  97. 

that  converted  him.     {Apol.  ii.  12.)  *  Ep.  ii. 
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were  regr«rded  as  a  sect  of  Jews ;  and  tlio  Jews,  on  accotml 
of  theii-  continual  riots,  their  inextingiiishable  hatred  of  the 
Gentile  world,'  and  the  atrocities  that  frequently  accom- 
panied their  rebellions,  had  early  excited  the  anger  and  the 
contempt  of  the  Pagans.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jew,  who 
deemed  the  abandonment  of  the  law  the  most  heinous  of 
crimes,  and  whose  patriotism  only  shone  with  a  fiercer  flame 
amid  the  calamities  of  his  nation,  regarded  the  Chiistian 
with  an  implacable  hostility.  Scorned  or  hated  by  those 
aroimd  him,  his  temple  levelled  with  the  dust,  and  the  last 
vestige  of  his  independence  destroyed,  he  clung  with  a 
desperate  tenacity  to  the  hopes  and  privileges  of  his  ancient 
creed.  In  his  eyes  the  Christians  were  at  once  apostates 
and  traitors.  He  could  not  forget  that  in  the  last  dark  hour 
of  his  countiy's  agony,  when  the  armies  of  the  Gentilu 
encompassed  Jerusalem,  and  when  the  hosts  of  the  faithful 
flocked  to  its  defence,  the  Christian  Jews  had  abandoned  the 
fortunes  of  their  race,  and  refused  to  bear  any  part  in  the 
heroism  and  the  sufferings  of  the  closing  scene.  They  had 
proclaimed  that  the  promised  Messiah,  who  was  to  restore 
the  faded  glories  of  Israel,  had  already  come  ;  that  the  privi- 
/  leges  which  were  so  long  the  monopoly  of  a  single  people  had 
passed  to  the  Gentile  world ;  that  the  race  which  was  once 
supremely  blest  was  for  all  future  time  to  be  accui-sed  among 
mankind.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  there  should 
have  arisen  between  the  two  creeds  an  animosity  which 
Paganism  could  never  rival.  While  the  Chi-istians  viewed 
with  too  much  exultation  the  calamities  that  fell  upon  the 
prostrate  people,^  whose  cup  of  bitterness  they  were  destined 

'  Juvenal  describes  the  popular  Qusesitum  ad  fontem  solos  dedu- 

estimate  of  the  Jews  : —  cere  verpos.' 

'Tradidit     arcano     quodcunque  ^^a^.  xix.  102-105. 

volumine  Moses  ;  It  is  not  true  that  the  Mosaic  law 

Non  raonstrare  vias,  eadem  nisi  contains  these  precepts. 

sacra  colenti,  *  See  Merivalo'fl  Hi.'it.  »/  Roine 

vol.  viii.  p.  176. 
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throiTgbt  long  centuries  to  fill  to  the  brim,  the  Jews  labourea 
with  unwearied  hati-ed  to  foment  by  calumnies  the  pas- 
sions of  the  Pagan  multitude.'  On  the  other  hand,  tht 
Catholic  Christians  showed  themselves  extremely  willing  to 
draw  down  the  sword  of  the  persecutor  upon  the  heretical 
sects.  When  the  Pagans  accused  the  Christians  of  indulging 
in  orgies  of  gi'oss  licentiousness,  the  fu-st  apologist,  while  re- 
pudiating the  charge,  was  careful  to  add,  of  the  heretics, 
'  Whether  or  not  these  people  commit  those  shameful  and 
fabulous  acts,  the  putting  out  the  lights,  indulging  in  pro- 
miscuous intercourse,  and  eating  human  flesh,  I  know  not.'"^ 
In  a  few  yeai-s  the  language  of  doubt  and  insinuation  was 
exchanged  for  that  of  direct  assertion ;  and,  if  we  may  believe 
St.  Irenseus  and  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  the  followers  of 
Carpocrates,  the  Marcionites,  and  some  other  Gnostic  sects, 
habitually  indulged,  in  their  secret  meetings,  in  acts  of 
impurity  and  licentiousness  as  hideous  and  as  monstrous  as 
can  be  conceived,  and  their  conduct  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  persecution  of  the  orthodox. ^  Even  the  most  ex- 
travagant charges  of  the  Pagan  populace  were  reiterated  by 
the  Fathers  in  their  accusations  of  the  Q-nostics.  St.  Epi- 
phanius,  in  the  fourth  century,  assures  us  that  some  of  their 
sects  were  accustomed  to  kill,  to  dress  with  spices,  and  to  eat 
the  children  bom  of  their  promiscuous   intercourse.'*     The 


'  See   Justin    Martyr,    Tryipho,  ing  children,  and  especially  infants, 

xvii.  occupies  a   very   prominent  place 

-  Justin  Martyr,  A'pol.  i.  26.  among   the   recriminations   of  re- 

'  Eusebius  expressly  notices  ligionists.  The  Pagans,  as  we  have 
that  the  licentiousness  of  the  sect  seen,  brought  it  against  the  Chrie- 
of  Carpocrates  occasioned  calumnies  tians,  and  the  orthodox  against  some 
against  the  whole  of  the  Christian  of  the  early  heretics.  The  Chris- 
body,  (iv.  7.)  A  number  of  jjas.sages  tians  accused  Julian  of  murdering 
from  the  Fathers  describing  the  infants  for  magical  purpases,  and 
immorality  of  these  heretics  are  the  bed  of  the  Orontes  -was  3ftid  to 
referred  to  by  Cave,  Primitive  have  been  choked  with  their  bodies. 
Christianity,  part  ii.  ch.  v.  The  accusation  was  then  commonly 

'  £pipliai)iu8.  Adv.  Hcer.  lib.  i.  directed  against  the  Jews,  against 

Haer.  26.     The  charge  of  murder-  the  witches,  and  ai^inst  the  mid- 


^ 
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heretics,  m  their  turn,  gladly  accused  the  GathoUcs ; '  while 
the  Roman  judge,  La  whose  eyes  Judaism,  orthodox  Christi- 
anity, and  heresy  were  but  slightly  differing  modifications  of 
one  despicable  superstition,  doubtless  found  in  this  interchange 
of  accusations  a  con-oboration  of  his  prejudices. 

Another  cause  of  the  peculiai-  animosity  felt  against  tae 
Christians  was  the  constant  intei-ference  with  domestic  life, 
arising  from  the  great  number  of  female  conversions.  The 
Christian  teacher  was  early  noted  for  his  unrivalled  skiU  in 
playing  on  the  chords  of  a  woman's  heari.^  The  graphic 
title  of  '  Eari)icker  of  ladies,''  which  was  given  to  a  seductive 
jK)ntiff  of  a  somewhat  later  period,  might  have  been  applied  to 
many  in  the  days  of  the  persecution ;  and  to  the  Roman,  who 
i-egarded  the  supreme  authority  of  the  head  of  the  family,  in 


wires,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
in  confederation  vritti  the  witches. 

'  See  an  example  in  Eusebius, 
iii.  32.  After  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  the  Arian  heretics 
appear  to  have  been  fiecustoraed 
to  bring  accusiitions  of  immorality 
iigainst  the  Catholics.  They  pro- 
cured the  deposition  of  St.  Eu.sta- 
thius,  BishopofAntioch.  by  sublim- 
ing a  prostitute  to  accuse  him  of 
being  the  fathpr  of  her  child.  The 
iromau  afterwards,  on  her  death- 
)ed,  confessed  the  imposture. 
Theo<lor.  Hint.  i.  21-22  )  They 
ilso  accused  St.  .\thanasiu8  of 
murder  and  unehastity,  both  of 
which  charges  he  most  trium- 
phantly repelled.     (Ibid.  i.  30.) 

*  The  great  exertions  and  suc- 
cess of  the  Christiai.s  in  making 
female  converts  is  indignantly 
noticed  by  CeL^iUS  iOr-igcn)  and  by 
the  Pngan  inteilocutor  in  Miiiucius 
Felix  ( Octavius\  and  a  more  minute 
examination  of  ecclesiastical  history 
amply  coufirius   tlieiv   statements. 


I  shall  have  in  a  future  chapter  tc 
revert  to  this  matter  Tertullian 
graphically  describes  the  anger  of 
a  man  he  knew,  at  the  conversion 
of  his  wife,  and  declares  he  would 
rather  have  had  her  'a  prostitute 
than  a  Christian.'  {Ad  Nationes, 
i.  4.)  He  also  mentions  a  governor 
of  Cappadocia,  named  Herminianus, 
wliose  motive  for  persecuting  the 
Christians  was  his  anger  at  the 
conversion  of  his  wife,  and  who,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  perse- 
cuted, was  devoure<l  by  worms.  {^Ad 
Scapul.  3.) 

'  '  Matronarum  Auriscalpius.' 
The  title  was  given  to  Pope  St. 
Damasiis.  See  Jortin's  Remarks 
on  Ecdisiastical  His/or//,  vol.  ii.  p. 
27-  Ammianus  Marcellinus  notices 
(xxvii.  3)  the  great  wealth  the 
Roman  bishops  of  his  time  had 
acquired  through  the  gifts  of  women. 
Theodoret  {Hist.  Kcol.  ii.  17)  gives 
a  curious  account  of  the  energetic 
proceedings  of  the  Roman  ladies 
upon  the  exile  of  Pope  Libesius. 
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all  religious  matters,  as  the  very  foundation  of  domestic 
morality,  no  chai-acter  could  appear  more  infamous  or  more 
revolting.  '  A  wife,'  said  Plutaa-ch,  expressing  the  deei)est 
conviction  of  the  Pagan  world,  '  should  have  no  friends  but 
those  of  her  husband ;  and,  as  the  gods  ai-e  the  first  of  friends, 
she  should  know  no  gods  but  those  whom  her  husband 
adores.  Let  her  shut  the  door,  then,  against  idle  religions 
and  foreign  superstitions.  No  god  can  take  pleasure  in 
sacrifices  offered  by  a  wife  without  the  knowledge  of  her 
husband.' '  But  these  principles,  upon  which  the  whole  social 
system  of  Paganism  had  rested,  were  now  disregarded. 
Wives  in  multitudes  deserted  their  homes  to  fi-ec[uent  the 
nocturnal  meetings  ^  of  a  sect  which  was  looked  upon  \vith 
the  deepest  suspicion,  and  was  placed  under  the  ban  of  the 
law.  Again  and  again,  the  husband,  as  he  laid  his  head  on 
the  piUow  by  his  wife,  had  the  bitterness  of  thinking  that  all 
her  sympathies  were  withdraw™  from  him  ;  that  her  affections 
belonged  to  an  alien  priesthood  and  to  a  foreign  creed ;  that, 
though  she  luight  dischai-go  her  duties  with  a  gentle  and  un- 
complaining fidelity,  he  had  for  ever  lost  the  power  of  touch- 

'  Conj.  Prdcept.     This  passage  rationis  iiistituunt :  (juse  nocturnis 

has  been  thought   to  refer  to  the  congregntionibus  et  jejuniis  solen- 

Christians;   if  so,  it  is  the  single  nibus  et  inhiimanis  cibis  non  yacro 

example  of  its  kind  in  the  writings  quodarn    sed    piaculo    foederantur, 

of  Plutarch.  latebrosa    et    lucifugax    natio.    in 

^  Pliny,    in    his    letter   on    the  publico  muta,  in  angulis  garmla ; 

Cliristiaua,    notices  that   their    as-  templa   ut   busta  despiciunt,    deos 

semi  lies     were    before    daybreak,  despuunt,  riJent  sacra.' — Ocraviits. 

Tertullian     and     Minucius     Felis  TertuUian,  in  exhorting  the  Chris- 

tpeak    frequently     of     the    'noc-  tian  women  not  to  intermarry  with 

t.urnesconvocationes,' or 'nocturnes  P-igans,  gives  as  one   reason   that 

congT'gationes '  of  tiio  Cliristians.  ii.oy    would    not    permit    them    to 

The  following  passage,  which   the  attend   this   '  nightly   convocation.' 

la-^t  of  these  writers  puts  into  the  (Ad    Uxorem,   ii.   4.)     This  whole 

mouth  of  a   Pagan,  describes  for-  chapter   is   a    graphic    but   deeply 

cibly  the  popular  feeling  about  the  painful  piitiirnof  the  utter  impossi- 

Christians:     'Qui  de  ultima  faece  bility  of  a  Christian  woman  having 

collectis   imperitioribus  et  mulieri-  any  real  community  of  feeling  wi'^h 

bus   oredulis   sexu«   «ni    facilit-ate  a  '  servant  of  the  deviL' 
labontibus,  plebem  profanae  codju- 

r2 
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uig  her  heart — he  was  to  her  only  as  an  outcast,,  as  a  bi-axid 
prepai-ed  for  the  burning.  Even  to  a  Chiistian  mind  there 
is  a  deep  pathos  in  the  picture  which  St.  Augustine  has  di-awn 
of  the  bivken-heartetl  husband  imploiing  the  assistance  of 
the  gods,  and  receiving  from  the  oi-aclo  the  bitter  answer : 
'  You  may  more  easily  ^vl'ite  in  enduring  characters  on  the 
wave,  or  fly  with  feathers  thi-ough  the  aii',  than  pm-ge  the 
mind  of  a  woman  when  once  tainted  by  the  superstition.' ' 

I  have  ah-eady  noticed  the  prominence  which  the  pi-actice 
of  exorcism  had  acquii'ed  in  the  early  Church,  the  contempt 
with  which  it  was  regarded  by  the  more  philosophic  Pagans, 
and  the  law  which  had  been  dii'ected  against  its  professors. 
It  is  not,  however,  probable  that  this  jDi-actice,  though  it 
lowered  the  Christians  in  the  eyes  of  the  educated  as  much 
as  it  elevated  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  populace,  had  any 
appi-eciable  influence  in  provoking  persecution.  In  the  crowd 
of  supei-stitions  that  were  invading  the  Roman  Empire, 
exorcism  had  a  prominent  place ;  all  such  pi-actices  were 
populai*  with  the  masses ;  the  only  form  of  magic  which  under 
the  Empu-e  was  seriously  persecuted  was  political  astrology 
or  divination  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  successoi's  to  the 
thi-one,  and  of  this  the  Christians  were  never  accused.'^  There 
was,  however,  another  form  of  what  was  deemed  superstition 
connected  with  the  Church,  which  was  regarded  by  Pagan 
philosophers  with  a  much  deepei*  feeling  of  avei-sion.  To 
agitate  the  minds  of  men  with  i-eligious  terrorism,  to  fill  the 
unknown  world  wdth  hideous  images  of  sitSering,  to  govern 
the  reason  by  alarming  tlie  imagination,  was  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Pagan  world  one  of  the  most  heinous  of  crimes.'    These  feai-s 


'  De  Civ.  Dei,  xix.  23.  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  lie,  as  I  havo 

*  The    policy   ot    the    Roniaus  already  noticed,  being  a  disbeliever 

with  reference  to  magic  has  been  on  this  subject.     (Jeremie,  Hist,  oj 

minutely  traced  by  Maury,  ZTis^.  fl'e  Church  in  the  Seco)id  and    Third 

la  Magie.    Dr.  Jeremie  conjectures  Cent.-g. '2,&.)     But  this  is  mere  eon- 

that  the  exorcisms  of  the  Chris-  jecture. 

tjansmayhaveexeited  the  antipathy  ^  Sef'  the  picture  of  ih."-  senti- 
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were  to  the  ancients  the  very  deimition  of  superstition,  and 
their  destruction  was  a  Tnain  object  both  of  the  Epicurean 
and  of  the  Stoic.  To  men  holding  such  sentiments,  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  how  obnoxious  must  have  appeared  religious 
teachers  who  maintained  that  an  eternity  of  toi-tui-e  was 
reserved  for  the  entire  human  I'ace  then  existing  in  the  world, 
beyond  the  range  of  their  own  community,  and  who  made  the 
assertion  of  this  doctrine  one  of  their  main  instruments  of 
success. '  Enquii  y,  among  the  early  theologians,  was  much 
leas  valued  than  belief,'^  and  reason  was  less  appealed  to  than 
fear.  In  philosophy  the  most  comprehensive,  but  in  theology 
the  most  intolerant,  system  is  naturaUy  the  strongest.  To 
weak  women,  to  the  young,  the  ignorant,  and  the  timid,  to 
all,  in  a  word,  who  were  doubtful  of  theii-  own  judgment,  the 
doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  must  have  come  with  an 
appalling  power  ;  and,  as  no  other  religion  professed  it,  it 
supplied  the  Church  with  an  invaluable  vantage-gi-ound,  and 


ments  of  the  Pagans  ou  this  matter,  aliquas  spes  ferat,  quam  omnino 

in    Plutiirch'6    noble     Treatise    on  quod  nul las?     In  illo enim  periculi 

Superstition.  nihil  est,  si  quod  dicitur  imminere 

'  Thus  Justin  Martyr :   '  Since  cassum  fiat   et   vacuum.     In    hoc 

sensation  remains  in  all  men  who  damniun     est     maximum.' — Adv. 

have  been  iu  existence,  and  ever-  Genies,  lib.  i. 

lasting  punishment  is  in  store,  do  -  The  coutinual  enforcement  of 

not  hesitate  to  believe,  and  be  con-  the  duty  of  belief,  and  the  credulity 

vinced  that  what  I  say  is  true.  .  .  of  the  Christians,  were  perpetually 

This  Gehenna  is  a  place  where  all  dwelt  on   by   Celsus  and   Julian, 

will    bo    piinished    who    live    un-  According  to  the  first,  it  was  usual 

righteously,  and  who  believe   not  for  them  to  s;iy,  '  Do  not  examine, 

that  what  God  has  taught  through  but   believe   only.'     According  to 

Christ  will  come  to  -^^hs.'— A ^toL  1.  the  latter,  'the  sum  of  their  wisdom 

18-19.     Aruobius  has  stated  very  was  comprised  in  this  single  pre- 

forcibly   tlie    favourite'    argument  cppt,  believe.'     The  apologists  fre- 

of  many  later  theologians :  '  Cum  quently  notice  thU  charge  of  cre- 

ergo  hffic  sit  conditio  futurorum  ut  dulity    as    brought     against     the 

teneri  et  oomprehendi  nuUiua  pos-  Christians,  and  some  famous  sen- 

Bint  anticipationis  attactu:  nonne  teuces    of    Tertullian    go    far    to 

purior  ratio  eat,  ex  duobus  incertis  justify    it.     See    Middletou's  Free 

et  in   ambigua  expectationo  pen-  Knqmry,  Introd.  pp.  xcil.  sciii. 
dentibus,  id   potius   credere   quod 
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doubtless  drove  multitudes  into  ita  pale.  To  this  doctrine  we 
may  also,  iu  a  great  degree,  ascribe  the  agony  of  terror  that 
was  so  often  displayed  by  the  apostate,  whose  flesh  shi*ank 
from  the  present  toi-tuxe,  but  who  was  convinced  that  the 
weakness  he  could  not  overcome  would  be  expiated  by  an 
eternity  of  torment.'  To  the  iadignation  excited  bv  such 
teaching  was  probably  due  a  law  of  Marcus  Aui-elius,  which 
decreed  that '  if  any  one  shall  do  anything  whereby  the  weak 
minds  of  any  may  be  teriilied  by  superstitious  fear,  the 
offender  shall  be  exiled  into  an  island.'^ 

There  can,  indeed,  be  little  doubt  that  a  chief  cause  of  the 
hostility  felt  against  the  Christian  Church  was  the  iniolei-ant 
aspect  it  at  that  time  displayed.  The  Romans  were  prt^pared 
to  tolerate  almost  any  form  of  religion  that  would  tolerate 
others.  The  Jews,  though  quite  as  obstinate  as  the  Christians 
in  i-efusing  to  sacrifice  to  the  emperor,  were  rai-ely  molested, 
except  in  the  periods  immediately  folioAving  their  insurrections, 
because  Judaism,  however  exclusive  and  misocial,  was  still 
an  unaggressive  national  faith.  But  the  Christian  teachei-s 
taught  that  all  religions,  except  theii-  own  and  that  of  the 
Jews,  were  consti-ucted  by  devils,  and  that  all  who  dissented 
from  their  Chui-ch  must  be  lost.  It  was  impossible  that 
men  strung  to  the  very  highest  pitch  of  i-eligious  excitement, 
and  imagining  they  saw  in  every  ceremony  and  oracle  the 
direct  working  of  a  present  daemon,  could  restrain  their  zeal, 


'  See  the  graphic  picture  of  the  Persons,  wten  excommunicated, 
agony  of  terror  manifested  by  the  were  also  said  to  have  been  some- 
apostates  as  they  tottered  to  the  times  visibly  possessed  by  devils, 
altar  at  Alexandiia,  in  the  Decian  See  Church,  On  Miraculous  Powers 
persecution,  in  Dionysius  apud  in  the  First  Three  Centuries,  pp. 
Eusebius,     ri.     'll.       Miraculous  52-54. 

judgments     (often,     perhaps,    the  - '  Si   quis  aliquid  fecerit,  quo 

natural  consequence  of  this  extreme  leves  hominum  auimi  superstitione 

fear)  were  said  to  have  frequently  numinia  terrerentur,  DiAtis  Marcus 

fallen    upon    the    apostates.     St.  hujusmodi    homines     in    insulam 

Cyprian  has  preserved  a  number  of  relegari    rescripsit,''    i>w.    xlviii. 

these  in   hie   trefiti?*)   De  J,aj>His.  :it.  19,  I.  30. 
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or  respect  in  any  degree  the  feelings  of  others.  Proselytismg 
with  an  untiring  energy,  pouring  a  fierce  stream  of  invective 
and  lidiciile  upon  the  gods  on  whose  favour  the  multitude 
believed  all  national  prosperity  to  depend,  not  unfrequently 
insulting  the  -worshippers,  and  defacing  the  idols,'  they  soon 
stung  the  Pagan  devotees  to  madness,  and  convinced  them  that 
every  calamity  that  fell  upon  the  empire  was  the  righteous 
vengeance  of  the  gods.  Nor  was  the  sceptical  politician  more 
liiely  to  regard  with  favour  a  religion  whose  development 
was  plainly  incompatible  with  the  whole  religious  policy  of 
the  Empire.  The  new  Church,  as  it  was  then  organised, 
must  have  appeared  to  him  essentially,  fundamentally,  neces- 
saiily  intolerant.  To  permit  it  to  triumph  was  to  permit  the 
extinction  of  religious  liberty  in  an  empire  which  compiised 
all  the  leading  nations  of  the  world,  and  tolerated  all  theii* 
creeds.  It  was  indeed  true  that  in  the  days  of  their  distress 
the  apologists  proclaimed,  in  high  and  eloquent  language,  the 
iniquity  of  persecution,  and  the  priceless  value  of  a  free 
woiship ;  but  it  needed  no  great  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the 
language  of  the  dominant  Church  would  be  very  different. 
The  Pagan  philosopher  could  not  foresee  the  ghastly  histories 
of  the  Inquisition,  of  the  Albigenses,  or  of  St.  Bartholomew  ; 
but  he  could  scarcely  doubt  that  the  Christians,  when  in  the 
ascendant,  would  never  tolerate  lites  which  they  believed  to 
be  consecrated  to  devils,  or  restrain,  in  the  season  of  their 
power,  a  religious  animosity  which  they  scarcely  bridled 
when  they  were  weak.     It  needed  no  prophetic  inspiration 

'  A  number  of  instances  have  Ckristianos ;  Barbeyrac,  Morale  dea 

been  recorded,  in  which  the  punish-  Phes,   c.   ivii. ;   Tillomont,    Mem. 

ment  of  the  Christians  was  due  to  eccUsiast.   tome  vii.   pp.  354-355 ; 

their  having   broken  idols,   over-  Ceillier,  Hi.st.  des  Auteura  sacres, 

turned   altars,    or   in   other   ways  tome  iii.  pp.  531-633.    The  Council 

insulted  the  Pagans  at  their  wor-  of  Illiberis   found   it  necessary  to 

ehip.     The  reader  ii,ay  find  many  make  a  canon  refusing  the  title  of 

Bxaraples  of  this  collected  in  Cave's  'martyr'  to  those  who  were  exe- 

Primitive  Christianity,  part  i.  c.  v. ;  cuted  for  these  offences. 
Kortholt,    De    Caluenniis  contra 
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t/O  anticipate  the  time,  that  so  speedily  arrived,  when,  amid 
the  wailings  of  the  worshippers,  the  idols  and  the  temples 
were  shattered,  and  when  all  who  practised  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  their  forefathers  were  subject  to  the  penalty  of 
death. 

There  has  probably  never  existed  upon  earth  a  community 
whose  members  were  bound  to  one  another  by  a  deeper  or  a 
V  )    pvu-er  affection  than  the  ChiTstians,  in  the  days  of  the  peree- 

cution.  There  has  probably  never  existed  a  community 
which  exhibited  in  its  dealings  with  crime  a  gentler  or  more 
judicious  kindness,  which  combined  more  happOy  an  un- 
flinching opposition  to  sin  with  a  boundless  charity  to  the 
sinner,  and  which  was  in  consequence  more  successful  in 
reclaiming  and  transfonning  the  most  vicious  of  mankind. 
There  has,  however,  also  never  existed  a  community  which 
displayed  more  clearly  the  intolerance  that  would  necessarily 
follow  its  triumph.  Very  early  tradition  has  related  three 
anecdotes  of  the  apostle  John  which  illustrate  faithfully  this 
triple  aspect  of  the  Church.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
assembhes  of  the  Cliristians  thi'onged  around  bim  to  hear 
some  exhortation  from  his  lips,  the  only  words  he  would 
utter  were,  '  My  little  childi-en,  love  one  another ; '  for  in 
this,  he  said,  is  compxised  the  entire  law.  It  is  said  that  a 
young  man  he  had  once  confided  to  the  charge  of  a  bishop, 
having  fallen  into  the  ways  of  vice,  and  become  the  captain 
of  a  band  of  robbers,  the  apostle,  on  hearing  of  it,  bitterly 
reproached  the  negligence  of  the  pastor,  and,  though  in 
extreme  old  age,  betook  himself  to  the  mountains  till  he  had 
l)een  captui-ed  by  the  robbers,  when,  falling  with  tears  on  the 
neck  of  the  chief,  he  restored  him  to  the  path  of  virtue. 
It  is  said  that  the  same  apostle,  once  seeing  the  heretic 
Cerinthus  in  an  establishment  of  baths  into  which  he  had 
entered,  immediately  rushed  forth,  feaiing  lost  the  roof  should 
fall  because  a  heretic  was  beneath  it.'     AU  that  fierce  hatred 

'  The  first  of  these  anecdotes    by  8t.  Clement  of  AJexandria.  the 
(8  told  bv  St.  Jerome,  the  second     third  by  St.  Irenaens. 
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«^hicli  dming  the  Aiian  and  Donatist  controversies  convulsed 
the  Empire,  and  which  in  later  times  has  deluged  the  world 
with  blood,  may  be  traced  in  the  Church  long  before  the 
conversion  of  Constantine.  Ah-eady,  iu  the  second  century, 
it  was  the  rule  that  the  oi-thodox  Christian  should  hold  no 
conversation,  should  interchange  none  of  the  most  ordinaiy 
courtesies  of  life,  with  the  excommunicated  or  the  heretic. ' 
Common  sufferings  were  impotent  to  assuage  the  animosity, 
and  the  purest  and  fondest  relations  of  life  were  polluted  by 
the  new  intolerance.  Tlie  Decian  persecution  had  scarcely 
closed,  when  St.  Cyprian  wi-ote  his  treatise  to  maintain  that 
it  is  no  more  possible  to  be  saved  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Chm-ch,  than  it  was  during  the  deluge  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
ark ;  that  martyrdom  itself  has  no  power  to  efface  the  guilt  of 
schism ;  and  that  the  heretic,  who  for  his  mastei-'s  cause 
expired  ia  tortures  upon  the  eai*th,  passed  at  once,  by  that 
master's  decree,  into  an  eternity  of  toi-ment  in  hell !  ^     Even 


'  The  severe  discipline  of  the 
early  Church  on  this  point  has 
been  amply  treated  in  Marshall's 
Penitential  Discipline  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church  (first  published  in  1714, 
but  reprinted  in  the  library  of 
Anglo-CatholIc  theology.),  and  in 
Bingham's  Antiquities  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  vol.  vi.  (Oxford,  1855). 
The  later  saints  continually  dwelt 
npon  this  duty  of  separation.  Thus, 
'  St.  Thtedore  do  Pherme  disoit, 
que  quand  une  personne  dent  nous 
etions  amis  estoit  tomb^e  dans  la 
fornication,  nous  devions  luydonner 
la  main  et  fairo  notre  possible  pour 
le  relever ;  mais  que  s'il  estoit 
tomb6  dans  queique  erreur  contro 
la  foi,  et  qu'il  ne  voulust  pas  e'en 
corriger  aprfes  Irs  premieres  re- 
monstrances, il  falloit  I'abandonner 
promptement  et  rompro  toute 
amitii  ar»c  luy,  de  peur  qxi'en 
nous  arausant  a  le  vouloir  retirer 
Je  ee  gouffre,  il  iie  nous  y  i-ntvainabt 


nous-memes.'  —  Tillemont,     Mim. 
Eccles.  tome  xii.  p.  367. 

-  '  Habere  jam  non  potest  Deum 
patrem  qui  ecclesiam  non  habet 
matrem.  Si  potuit  evadere  quis- 
quam  qui  extra  arcam  Noe  fuit, 
et  qui  extra  ecclesiam  foris  fuerit 
evadit  .  .  .  bane  unitatem  qui  non 
tenet  .  .  .  vitam  non  tenet  et  salu- 
tem  .  .  .  esse  martyr  non  potest 
qui  in  ecelesia  non  est.  .  .  .  Cum 
Deo  raanei-e  non  possunt  qui  esse 
in  ecelesia  Dei  unanimes  noluerunt. 
Ardeant  licet  flammis  et  ignibus 
traditi,  vel  objecti  bestiis  animas 
suas  ponuut,  uon  erit  ilia  fidei 
corona,  sed  poena  perfidise,  nee 
religiosae  virtutis  exitus  gloriosus 
Bed  desperationis  interitus.  Oecidi 
talis  potest,  eoronari  non  potest. 
Sic  se  Christianum  esse  profitetur 
quo  modo  et  Christum  diabolus 
sscpo  mentitur.' — Cyprian,  De  Unit. 
FiCcles, 
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in  the  arena  the  Catholic  martyrs  withdrew  from  the  Mon- 
tanists,  lest  they  should  be  mingled  with  the  heretics  in 
death.'  At  a  later  period  St,  Augustine  relates  that,  when 
he  was  a  Manichean,  his  mother  for  a  time  refused  even  to 
eat  at  the  same  table  with  her  erring  child.^  When  St. 
Ambrose  not  only  defended  the  act  of  a  Christian  bishop, 
who  had  burnt  down  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  but  denounced 
as  a  deadly  crime  the  decree  of  the  Grovernment  which  ordered 
it  to  be  rebuilt ; '  when  the  same  saint,  in  advocating  the 
plunder  of  the  vestal  virgins,  maintained  the  doctrine  that  it 
is  criminal  for  a  Christian  State  to  grant  any  endowment  to 
the  ministers  of  any  religion  but  his  own,*  which  it  has 
needed  all  the  efforts  of  modern  liberalism  to  efface  from 
legislation,  he  was  but  following  in  the  traces  of  those  earlier 
Christians,  who  would  not  even  wear  a  laurel  crown,^  oi 
join  in  the  most  innocent  civic  festival,  lest  they  should 
appear  in  some  indii-ect  way  to  be  acquiescing  in  the  Pagan 
worehip.  While  the  apologists  were  maiataining  against  the 
Pagan  persecutors  the  duty  of  tolerance,  the  SibylUne  books, 
which  were  the  popular  literature  of  the  Christians,  were 
tilled  with  passionate  anticipations  of  the  violent  destruction 
of  the  Pagan  temples.''  And  no  sooner  had  Christianity 
mounted  the  throne  than  the  policy  they  foreshadowed  became 
ascendant.  The  indifierence  or  worldly  sagacity  of  some  of 
the  rulers,  and  the  imposing  number  of  the  Pagans,  delayed, 
no  doubt,  the  final  consummation;  but,  from  the  time  of 
Constantine,  resti-ictive  laws  were  put  in  force,  the  influence 
of  the  ecclesiastics  was  ceaselessly  exerted  in  their  favour, 
and  no  sagacious  man  could  fail  to  anticipate  the  speedy  and 


'  Eusebius,  v.  16.  '  Tortull.  De  Corona. 

*  Cmi/ess.  iii.  11.  She  was  ''MWin-Aris  Hut.  of  Christianity, 
afterwards  permitted  by  a  special  vol.  ii.  pp.  116-125.  It  is  remark- 
revelation  to  sit  at  the  same  table  able  that  the  Serapeum  of  Alexan- 
vvith  her  son  t  dria  was,  in  the  Sibylline  books, 

»  Ep.  sL  apecially   menaced    with    destruc- 

*  IDjt.  xvJii.  tiot'. 
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sbpoHte  proscription  of  the  Pa.gan  worship.  It  is  relate<l  of 
the  philosopher  Antoninus,  the  son  of  the  Pagan  prophetess 
Sospitra,  that,  standing  one  day  with  hif?  disciples  liefore  that 
noble  temple  of  Serapis,  at  Alexandria,  which  was  one  of  the 
vs'onders  of  ancient  art,  and  which  was  destined  soon  after  to 
perish  bj  the  nide  hands  of  the  Christian  monks,  the  prophetic 
spirit  of  his  mother  fell  upon  him.  Like  another  prophet 
befoie  another  shrine,  he  appalled  his  hearers  by  the  predic- 
tion of  the  approaching  ruin.  The  time  would  come,  he  said, 
when  the  glorious  edifice  before  them  would  be  overthrown, 
the  carved  images  would  be  defaced,  the  temples  of  the  gods 
would  be  turned  into  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead,  and  a  great 
darkness  would  fall  upon  manldT}U  .'  ' 

And.  besides  the  liberty  of  worship,  the  liberty  of  thought 
and  of  expression,  which  was  the  supreme  attainment  of  Roman 
civilisation,  was  in  peril.  The  new  religion,  unlike  that 
■*^hich  was  disappearing,  claimed  to  dictate  the  opinions  as 
well  as  the  actions  of  men,  and  its  teachers  stigmatised  as  an 
atrocious  crime  the  free  expression  of  every  opinion  on 
religious  matters  diverging  from  their  own.  Of  all  the  foi'ms 
of  liberty,  it  was  this  which  lasted  the  longest,  and  was  the 
most  dearly  prized.  Even  after  Constantine,  the  Pagans 
Libanius,  Themistius,  Symmachus,  and  Sallust  enforced  their 
views  with  a  freedom  that  contrasts  remarkably  with  the  re- 
straints imposed  upon  their  worship,  and  the  beautiful  friend- 
ships of  St.  Basil  and  Libanius,  of  Synesius  and  Hypatia,  are 
among  the  most  touching  episodes  of  their  time.  But  though 
the  traditions  of  Pagan  freedom,  and  the  true  Catholicism  of 
Justin  Martyr  and  Origen,  lingered  long,  it  was  inevitable 
that  error,  being  deemed  criminal,  should  be  made  penal. 

*  Euna.Tp\nB,Live.i of  tke  Sophists.  Pagans,  under  the  guidance  of  a 

Eun.ipius  gives  an  extremely  pa-  philosopher  named  Olympufl,  mads 

thetic  account  of  the  downfall  of  a  desperate  effort  to  "defend  their 

this  temple.     There  is  a  Christian  temple.     The  whole  story  is  very 

account    in     Theodoret     (v.  22).  finely  told  by  Dean  Milm/m.  (//wi!. 

Ther'plilhis,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  of  Christianity,  vol.  iii.  pp.  68-72.^ 
was  the  leader  of  the  monks.     Th« 
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The  dogmatLsm  of  Athanasius  and  Augustine,  tJie  increasint' 
{K)wer  of  tlie  clergy,  and  the  fajiaticism  of  the  monks,  hast;ened 
the  end.  The  suppression  of  all  religions  but  one  by  Theo- 
dosius,  the  murder  of  Hyjmtia  at  Alexandria  by  the  monks 
of  Cyril,  and  the  closing  by  Justinian  of  the  schools  of  Athens, 
are  the  three  events  which  mark  the  decisive  overthrow  of 
intellectual  freedom.  A  thousand  years  had  rolled  away 
beforo  that  freedom  was  in  part  restored. 

The  considerations  I  have  briefly  enumerated  should  not 
in  the  smallest  degi'ee  detract  from  the  admiration  due  to  the 
surpassing  courage,  to  the  ptire,  touching,  and  sacred  virtues 
of  the  Christian  martyrs;  but  they  in  some  degree  palliate 
the  condtict  of  the  persecutors,  among  wliom  must  be  included 
one  emperor,  who  was  probably,  on  the  whole,  the  best  and 
most  humane  sovereign  who  has  ever  sat  upon  a  throne,  and 
at  least  two  others,  who  were  considerably  above  the  average 
of  virtue.  When,  combined  with  the  indifference  to  human 
suffering,  the  thi-rst  for  blood,  wliich  the  spectacles  of  the 
amphitheatre  had  engendered,  they  assuredly  make  the  per- 
secutions abundantly  explicable.  They  show  that  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  Christian  peraecutions  sprang  from  the  doctrine 
of  exclusive  salvation,  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Pagans,  who 
did  not  hold  that  doctrine,  also  persecuted,  need  not  cause 
the  slightest  perplexity.  That  the  persecutions  of  Chris- 
tianity by  the  E«man  emperors,  severe  as  they  undoubtedly 
were,  wei-e  not  of  such  a  continuous  nature  as  wholly  to 
counteract  the  vast  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  agencies 
that  were  favourable  to  its  spread,  a  few  dates  will  show. 

We  have  seen  that  when  the  Egyptian  rites  were  intro- 
duced into  Rome,  they  were  met  by  prompt  and  energetic 
measures  of  repression ;  that  these  measures  were  again  and 
again  repeated,  but  that  at  last,  when  they  proved  ineffectual, 
the  goveraoi'S  d&sisted  from  their  opposition,  and  the  new 
worship  assumed  a  recognised  place.  The  liistory  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  its  relation  to  the  Grovernment,  is  the  reverse  of 
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this.  Ita  first  mtroduction  into  Rome  appears  to  have  been 
iiitogether  \uiopposed.  Tertitllian.  asserts  that  Tiberius,  on 
the  groimd  of  a  report  from  Pontius  Pilate,  desired  to  enrol 
Christ  among  the  Roman  gods,  but  that  the  Senate  rejected  the 
proposal ;  but  this  assertion,  which  is  altogether  unsupported 
by  trust'woi'thy  evidence,  and  is,  intrinsically,  extremely 
improbable,  is  no"w  generally  recognised  as  false.'  An  iso- 
lated passage  of  Suetonius  states  that  in  the  time  of  Claudius 
•  the  Jews,  being  continiially  rioting,  at  the  instigation  of  a 
certain  Chrestus,'  ^  were  expelled  from  the  city ;  but  no 
Chi'istian  wiiter  speaks  of  his  co-religionists  being  disturbed 
in  this  reign,  while  all,  with  a  perfect  unanimity,  and  with 
great  emphasis,  describe  ISTero  as  the  first  persecutor.  His 
persecution  began  at  the  close  of  a.d.  64.'  It  was  dii-ected 
against  Christians,  not  ostensibly  on  the  gi-ound  of  their 
religion,  but  because  they  were  falsely  accused  of  having  set 
fire  to  Rome,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  extendetl 
beyond  the  city.*     It  had  also  this  peculiarity,  that,  being 


'  Apology,  v.     The  orervrhelia-  ins  :  '  Eum  immutata  litera  Chres- 

ing  difficulties  attending  this  as-  turn  solentdicere.' — Div.  Insi.iv.T. 

sertion  are  well  stated  by  Gibbon,  ^  This   persecution  is  fully  de- 

ch.  xvi.     Traces  of  this  fable  may  scribed  by  Tacitus  {Anna!,  xv.  44), 

be  found  in  Justin  Martyr.     Tho  and  briefly   noticed  by  Suetonius 

freedom  of  the  Christian  worship  {Nero,  xvi.). 

at  Kome  appears   not   only   from  *  This   has    been   a   matter  of 

theunanimityuith  which  Christian  very   great  controversy.     Looking 

writers  date   their   troubles   from  at  the  question  apart  from  direct 

Nero,  but  also  from  the  express  testimony,  it  appears   improbable 

statement  in  Acts  sxviii.  .31.  that  a  persecution  directed  against 

^  '  Judseos,    impulsore  Chresto,  the  Christians  on   the   charge   of 

assidue    tumiiltuantes,   Roma   ex-  having  burnt  Rome,  should  have 

pulit.' — Sueton.  Claud,  xxv.     This  extended  to  Christians  who  did  not 

banishment  of  the   .Jews  is  men-  live   near  Rome.      On   the  other 

tioned  in  Acts  xviii.  2,  but  is  not  hand,   it   has    been    argued    that 

there  cmnected  in  any  way  with  Tacitus  speaka  of  them  as  '  baud 

Christianity.     A  passage  in  Dion  perinde  in  crimine  incendii,  quam 

Cassias  (Ix.  6)  is  .supposed  to  refer  odio  humani  generis  convicti :'  and 

to  the  Same  transaction.     Lactan-  it  has  been  maintained  that 'hatred 

tins  notices  that  the  Pagans  were  of  the  human  race  '  was  treated  as 

accustomed  to  call  Cbristus,  Chrcs-  a  crime,  and  punished  in  the  pro 
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directed  against  the  Christians  not  as  Oaristians,  but  as  incen- 
diaries, it  was  impossible  to  escape  from  it  by  apostasy.  Within 
the  walls  of  Rome  it  raged  witli  great  fury.  The  Christians,  who 
bad  been  for  many  years  '  proselytising  without  restraint  in  tlie 
great  confluence  of  nations,  and  amid  the  disintegration  of 
old  beliefs,  had  become  a  formidable  body.  They  were,  we 
learn  from  Tacitus,  profoundly  unpopular;  but  the  hideous 
tortures  to  which  Nero  subjected  them,  and  the  conAnction 
that,  whatever  other  crimes  they  might  have  committed,  they 
were  not  guilty  of  setting  fire  to  the  city,  awoke  general  pity. 
Some  of  them,  clad  in  skins  of  wild  beasts,  were  torn  by 
Others,  arrayed  in  shirts  of  pitch,  were  burnt  alive  in 


dogs 


vinoes.  But  this  is,  I  think,  ex- 
tremely far-fetchod  ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  6equel  that  the 
Christians  at  Romf>  were  burnt 
as  incendiaries,  and  that  it  was 
the  conviction  that  they  were  not 
guiltj  of  that  crime  that  extorted 
the  pity  which  Tacitus  notices. 
There  is  also  no  reference  in 
Tacitus  to  any  persecution  beyond 
the  walls.  If  we  pass  to  the 
Christian  evidence,  a  Spanish  in- 
scription referring  to  the  Neronian 
persecution,  which  was  once  ap- 
pealed to  as  decisive,  is  now  unani- 
mously admitted  to  be  a  forgery. 
In  the  fourth  century,  however, 
Sulp.  Severas  (lib.  ii.)  and  Orosius 
(Hist.  vii.  7)  declared  that  general 
laws  condemnatory  of  Christianity 
were  promulgated  by  Nero;  but 
the  testimony  of  credulous  his- 
torians who  wro'e  so  long  after 
the  event  is  not  of  much  value. 
Rossi,  however,  imagines  that  a 
fragment  of  an  inscription  found 
at  Pompeii  indicates  a  general 
law  against  Christians.  See  his 
Btilletino  d'Arcfif'oloffia  Crisfiana 
(Roma,  Dec.  ISGi")),  which,  howe^'er, 
should   be  compared  with  the  very 


remarkable  Compte  rendu  of  M. 
Autj6,  Acad,  dcs  Inscrip.  et  Belles- 
lettres,  Juin  1866.  These  two  papers 
contain  an  almost  complete  dis- 
cussion of  the  persecutions  of  Nero 
and  Domitian.  Gibbon  thinks  it 
quite  certain  the  persecution  wa« 
confined  to  the  city ;  Mosheim 
{Ecd.  Hist.  i.  p.  71)  adopts  the 
opposite  Anew,  and  appeals  to  thei 
passage  in  TertuUian  {Ap.  v.),  in 
which  he  speaks  of  '  leges  ista?  .  .  . 
quas  Trajanus  ex  parte  frustratus 
est,  vitando  inquiri  Christianos,'  as 
implying  the  existence  of  special 
laws  against  the  Christians.  This 
passage,  however,  may  merely 
refer  to  the  general  law  against 
unauthorispd  religions,  which  Ter- 
tuUian notices  in  this  very  chapter ; 
and  Pliny,  in  his  famous  letter, 
does  not  show  any  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  special  legislation 
about  the  Christians. 

'  Ecclesiastical  historians  main- 
tain, but  not  on  very  strong  evi 
deuce,  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
was  founded  by  St.  Peter,  A.n.  42 
or  44.  St.  Paul  came  to  Romp 
A.n.  61. 
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Nero's  garden.'  Others  -were  affixed  to  crosses.  Great  nul- 
titiides  perished.  The  deep  impression  the  persecution  made 
on  the  Christian  mind  is  shown  in  the  whole  literature  of  the 
Sibyls,  which  arose  soon  after,  in  which  Nero  is  usually  the 
central  figure,  and  by  the  belief,  that  lingered  for  centuries, 
that  the  tyrant  was  yet  alive,  and  would  return  once  more 
as  the  immediate  precm-sor  of  Antichrist,  to  infiict  the  last 
gi'eat  pei-secution.upon  the  Church.- 

Nero  died  a.d.  68.  From  that  time,  for  at  least  twenty- 
seven  years,  the  Church  enjoyed  absolute  repose.  There  is 
no  credible  evidence  whatever  of  the  smallest  interference 
with  its  freedom  till  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Domitian  ; 
and  a  sti-ikiug  illustration  of  the  fearlessness  with  which  it 
exhibited  itself  to  the  world  has  been  lately  furnished  in  the 
discovery,  near  Rome,  of  a  large  and  handsome  porch  leailing 
to  a  Chmtian  catacomb,  built  above  ground  between  the 
reigns  of  Nero  and  Domitian,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  one  of  the  principal  highways.^  The  long  reign  of  Domitian, 
though  it  may  have  been  surj^assed  in  ferocity,  was  never 
surpassed  in  the  Eoman  annals  in  the  skilfulness  and  the 
persistence  of  its  tyi-anny.  The  Stoics  and  literary  classes, 
who  upheld  the  traditions  of  political  freedom,  and  who  had 

'  Ou  tliis  horrible  punishment  notion    that  Nero   was  yet    alive 

Bee  Juvenal,  &/.  i.  155-157.  lingered    long,   and    twenty  years 

^  Lactaiitius,  in  the  fourth  een-  after  his  death  an  adventurer  pre- 

tury,    speaks   of    this    opinion   as  tending  to   be   Nero  was  enthusi- 

stiil  held  by  some  'madmen'  {De  astieally  received  by  the  Parthianfi 

Mart.  Persec.  cap.   ii.) ;   but  Sulp.  (Sueton.  jNVro,  Ivii.) 
Sevenis  {Hist.  lib.  ii.)  speaks  of  it  '  See  the  full  description  of  it 

aa  a  common  notion,  and   ho  says  in     Rossi's     Bullctino     cfArckcol. 

that  St.  Martin,  when  asked  about  Crist.  Dec.  1865.   Eusobius(iii.  17) 

the  end  of  the  world,    answered,  and    Tertullian     [Apol.    v.)    have 

'  Neronem   et   Antichristum    prius  expressly  noticed  the  very  remark- 

esse   venturos :   Neronem   in   occi-  able  fact  tliat  Vespasian,  who  waa 

dentali      plaga     regibus    subactis  a  bitter  enemy   to  the  Jews,    and 

decem,  imperaturum,  persecutioinim  who  exile<l  all  the    leading  StoicaJ 

autem  ab  eo  hactonus  exercondam  philosophers      except      Musouius, 

ut    idola    gentium    coli    cogat.' —  never  tK)ubled  the  Christians. 
Dial.  ii.     Amo.ig  the  Pagans,  the 
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alreafly  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  Vespasian,  were  per 

secuted  with  relentless  animosity.     Metiiis  Modeatus,  Aru- 

lenus  Riisticus,   Senecio,   Helvidius,  Dion  Chrysostom,  the 

younger  Priscus,  Junius  Mauricus,  Artemidonis,  Euphrates, 

Epictetus,  Arria,  iFannia,  and  Gratilla  were  either  killed  or 

banished.'     No   measures,   however,   appear   to   have   been 

taken  against  the  Christians  till  a.d.  95,  when  a  short  and 

apparently  not   very  severe   persecution,  concerning  which 

our  information  is  both  scanty  and  conilicting,  was  directed 

against  them.     Of  the  special  cause  that  pi'oduced  it  we  are 

left  in  much  doubt.     Eusebius  mentions,  on  the  not  very 

trustworthy   authority   of  Hegesippus,   that   the   emperor, 

having  heard  of  the  existence  of  the  grandchildren  of  Judas, 

the  brother  of  Christ,  ordered  them  to  be  brought  before  him, 

as  being  of  the  family  of  David,  and  therefore  possible  pre- 

tendei-s  to  the  throne  ;  but  on  finding  that  they  were  simple 

peasants,  and  that  the  promised  kingdom  of  which  they  spoke 

was  a  sph'itual  one,  he  dismissed  them  in  peace,  and  arrested 

the  persecution  he  had  begun.^      A  Pagan  historian  states 

that,  the  finances  of  the  Empii'e  being  exhausted  by  lavish 

expendituie  in  public  games,  Domitian,  in  order  to  replenish 

his  exchequer,  resorted  to  a  sevei'e  and  special  taxation  of  the 

Jews ;  that  some  of  these,  in  order  to  evade  the  impost, 

concealed  their  worship,  while  othei-s,  who  are  supposed  to 

have  l)een  Christians,  are  described  as  following  the  Jewish 

rites  without  being  professed  Jews.^     Perhaps,  however,  the 

simplest  explanation  is  the  truest,  and  the  pei-secution  may 

be  ascribed  to  the  antipathy  which  a  despot  like  Domitian 


"  See  a  pathetic  letter  of  Pliny,  rent  vitam,  vel  dissimiilata  origine 

lib.  iii.  Ep.  xi.  and  also  lib.  i.  Ep.  imposita  genti  tributa  nor  pepen- 

V.  and  the  Agricola  of  Tacitus.  dissent.' — Suetou.  Domit.  xii.  Sue- 

*  Euseb.  iii.  20.  tonius  adds  that,   when    a    young 

'  '  Praeter      caeteros      Judaicas  man,  he  saw  an  old  man  of  ninety 

fiscus   acerbissime  actus   est.     Ad  examined  before  a  large  assembly 

quem  deferebantur,  qui  vel  impro-  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  cir- 

t'essi  Ju'laicam  intra   urbem  rive-  cumcised. 
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must  nece^ax'ily  have  felt  to  an  institution  which,  though  it 
did  not,  like  Stoicism,  resist  his  policy,  at  leaat  exercised 
a  vast  influence  altogether  removed  from  his  control.  St. 
John,  who  was  then  a  very  old  man,  is  said  to  have  been  at 
this  time  exiled  to  Patmos.  Flavins  Clemens,  a  consul,  and 
a  relative  of  the  emperor,  was  put  to  death.  His  wife,  or, 
according  to  another  account,  his  niece  Domitilla,  was  ban- 
ished, according  to  one  account,  to  the  island  of  Pontia,  ac 
cording  to  another,  to  the  island  of  Pandataria,  and  many 
others  were  compelled  to  accompany  her  into  exile. '  Numbers, 
we  are  told, '  accused  of  conversion  to  impiety  or  Jewish  rites,' 
were  condemned.  Some  were  killed,  and  othei-s  deprived  of 
their  offices.  ^  Of  the  cessation  of  the  persecution  there  are 
two  different  vei-sions.  Tertullian^  and  Eusebius''  say  that 
the  tyrant  speedily  revoked  his  edict,  and  restored  those  who 
had  been  banished ;  but  accordiag  to  Lactantius  these  mea- 
sures were  not  taken  till  after  the  death  of  Domitian,^  and 


'  Euseb.  iii.  18. 

■  See  tha  accounts  of  these 
transactions  in  Xiphilin,  the  ab- 
breviator  of  Dion  Cassius  (Ixvii. 
H);  Euseb.  iii.  17-18.  Suetonius 
notices  {Domit.  xv.)  that  Flavius 
Clemens  (-whom  ho  calls  a  man 
'  contemptissimse  inertise ')  was 
killed  'ex  tenuissima  suspicione.' 
The  language  of  Xiphilin,  who 
sa}  s  he  was  killed  for  '  impiety 
and  Jewish  rites ; '  the  express 
assertion  ot  Eusebius,  that  it  was 
for  Christianity ;  and  the  declara- 
tion of  Tertullian,  that  Christians 
were  persecuted  at  the  close  of  this 
reign,  leave,  I  think,  little  doubt 
that  this  execution  was  connected 
with  Christianity,  though  some 
writers  have  questioned  it.  At  the 
same  time,  it  ie  very  probable,  as 
Mr.  Misrivale  thinks  i^Hist.  of  Borne, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  381-384),  that  though 
the  pretext  of  the  execution  might 
have    l>eeu     religions      die     real 


motive  was  political  jealousy. 
Domitian  had  already  put  to  death 
the  brother  of  Flavius  Clemens 
on  the  charge  of  treason.  His 
sons  had  been  recognised  as  suc- 
cessors to  the  throne,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  execution  another 
leading  noble  named  Glabrio  was 
accused  of  having  fought  in  the 
arena.  Some  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rians have  imagined  that  there 
may  have  been  two  Domitillas — the 
wife  and  niece  of  Flavius  Clemens, 
The  islands  of  Pontia  and  Pan- 
dataria were  close  to  one  another. 

•  '  Tentaverat  et  Domitianus, 
portio  Neronis  de  crudelitate  ;  sed 
qua  et  homo  facile  cceptum  repres- 
sit,  restitutis  etiam  quos  relega- 
verat'  {Apol.  5.)  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  Tertullian  makes  no 
mention  of  any  punishment  more 
severe  than  exile. 

'  Euseb.  iii.  20. 

*  De  Mart.  Per  sec.  iii. 
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this  latter  statement  is  con-oborated  by  the  assertion  of 
Dion  Cassias,  that  Nerva,  upon  his  accession,  '  absolved 
those  who  were  accused  of  impiety,  and  recalled  the  exiles.'' 

When  we  consider  the  very  shoi-t  time  during  which  this 
persecution  lasted,  and  the  very  slight  notice  that  was  taken 
.">f  it,  we  may  fau-ly,  I  think,  conclude  that  it  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  check  in  any  appreciable  degree  a  strong  religious 
movement  like  that  of  Christianity.  The  assassination  ot 
Domitian  introduces  us  to  the  golden  age  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Pagan  historian,  the  period 
from  the  accassion  of  Nerva,  in  a.d.  96,  to  the  death  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  in  A.D.  180,  is  memorable  as  a  period  of 
uniform  good  government,  of  rapidly  advancing  huraanifcy, 
of  great  legislative  refoi-ms,  and  of  a  peace  which  was  veiy 
rarely  seiiously  Ijroken.  To  the  Christian  historian  it  is 
still  more  remarkable,  as  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  in 
the  history  of  his  faith.  The  Church  entered  into  it  con- 
siderable indeed,  as  a  sect,  but  not  large  enough  to  be  reckoned 
an  important  power  in  the  Empire.  It  emerged  from  it  so 
increased  in  its  numbers,  and  so  extended  in  its  ramihcationB, 
that  it  might  fairly  defy  the  most  formidable  assaults.  It 
remains,  therefore,  to  be  seen  whether  the  opposition  against 
which,  during  these  eighty-four  years,  it  had  so  successfully 
struggled  was  of  such  a  kind  and  intensity  that  the  triumph 
must  be  regarded  as  a  miracle. 

Nearly  at  the  close  of  this  period,  during  the  pei-secution 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  St.  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  wrote  a 
letter  of  expostulation  to  the  emperor,  in  which  he  exphcitly 
asserts  that  in  Asia  the  persecution  of  the  pious  was  an 
event  which  '  had  never  before  occurred,'  and  was  the  result 
of  '  new  and  strange  decrees ;'  that  the  ancestors  of  the 
emperor  were   accustomed    to   honour   the    Christian   faith 

'  Xiphilin,  Ixviii.  1.  An  anno-  just  before  the  death  of  the 
tator  to  Mosheim  conjectures  that  emperor,  bnt  not  acte'i  on  tiU 
thti  edict  may   have   been   issued     after  it 
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'like  otlier  religions; '  and  that  '  Kero  and  Domitian  alone  ' 
had  been  hostile  to  it.'  Rather  more  than  twenty  years 
later,  Tei-tiillian  asserted,  in  language  equally  distinct  and 
emphatic,  that  the  two  persecutors  of  the  Christians  were 
Nero  and  Domitian,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  name 
a  single  good  sovereign  who  had  molested  them.  Marcus 
Aurelius  himself,  TertuUbn  refuses  to  numl:)er  amons  the 
persecutors,  and,  even  relying  upon  a  letter  which  was  falsely 
imputed  to  him,  enrols  him  among  the  protectoi-s  of  the 
Church.2  About  a  century  later,  Lactantius,  reviewing  the 
history  of  the  persecutions,  declared  that  the  good  sovereigns 
who  followed  Domitian  abstained  from  persecuting,  and 
passes  at  once  from  the  persecution  of  Domitian  to  that  of 
Decius.  Having  noticed  the  measures  of  the  former  em- 
peror, he  proceeds :  *  The  acts  of  the  tyi-ant  being  revoked, 
the  Church  was  not  only  restored  to  its  former  state,  bnt 
ghone  forth  with  a  greater  splendoiu-  and  luxuriance ;  and  a 
|^)eriod  follo%ving  in  which  many  good  sovereigns  wielded  the 
Imperial  sceptre,  it  suffered  no  assaults  from  its  enemies,  but 
stretched  out  its  hands  to  the  east  and  to  the  west ;  .  .  . 
but  at  last  the  long  peace  was  broken.  After  many  years, 
that  liiiteful  monster  Decius  arose,  who  ti'oubled  the  Church.'^ 
We  have  hei-e  three  separate  passages,  from  which  we 
may  conclusively  infer  that  tJie  norma)  and  habitual  con- 
dition of  the  Chn'stians  during  the  eighty-four  yeai-s  we  are 
consideiing,  and,  if  we  accept  the  last  two  passages,  diuing  a 
much  longer  period,  was  a  condition  of  peace,  but  that  peace 
was  not  absolutely  unbroken.  The  Christian  Chinch,  which' 
was  at  first  regarded  simply  as  a  branch  of  Judaism,  liad 
begun  to  be  recognised  as  a  sepai-ate  l^ody,  and  the  Roman 
law  professedly  tolerated  only  those  leligions  which   were 


'  Euseb.  iv.  26.     The  whole  of  leginm  Solesmense. 
thi.'!    apology    has    been    recently  ^  Apol.  5. 

rejovered,     and     tratisbited     into  *  Lactant.  Be  Mort.  Prrsec.  3- 

Latin   bv  M.  Renau   in  the  Spici- 
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expressly  anthorised.  It  is  indeed  tnie  that  with  the  ftx- 
tension  of  the  Empire,  and  especially  of  the  city,  the  theory, 
or  at  least  the  practice,  of  religious  legislation  had  been 
profoundly  modified.  First  of  all,  certain  religions,  of  which 
the  Jewish  was  one,  were  oflBcially  recognised,  and  then 
many  othere,  without  being  expressly  authorised,  were  tole- 
rated. In  this  manner,  all  attempts  to  resist  the  torrent 
of  Oriental  superstitions  proving  vain,  the  legislator  had 
desisted  from  his  efforts,  and  every  form  of  wild  supersti- 
tion was  practised  with  publicity  and  impunity.  Still  the 
laws  forbidding  them  were  unrevoked,  although  they  were 
suffered  to  remain  for  the  most  part  obsolete,  or  were  at 
least  only  put  in  action  on  the  occasion  of  some  special 
scandal,  or  of  some  real  or  apprehended  political  danger. 
The  municipal  and  provincial  independence  under  the  Em- 
pire was,  however,  so  large,  that  very  much  depended  on  the 
character  of  the  local  governor ;  and  it  continually  happened 
that  in  one  province  the  Christians  were  unmolested  or 
favoured,  while  in  the  adjoining  province  they  were  severely 
persecuted. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  Christians  had  for  many 
reasons  become  profoundly  obnoxious  to  the  people.  They 
shared  the  unpopulaiity  of  the  Jews,  with  whom  they  were 
confounded,  while  the  general  credence  given  to  the  calumnies 
about  the  crimes  said  to  have  been  perpetrated  at  then' 
secret  meetings,  their  abstinence  from  public  amusements, 
and  the  belief  that  theii*  hostility  to  the  gods  was  the  cause  of 
every  physical  calamity,  were  special  causes  of  antipathy. 
The  history  of  the  period  of  the  Antonines  continually  mani- 
fests the  desire  of  the  populace  to  persecute,  restrained  by 
the  humanity  of  the  i-ulers.  In  the  short  reign  of  JSTerva 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  persecution,  and  orir  know- 
ledge of  the  official  proceedings  with  reference  to  the  religion 
is  comprised  in  two  sentences  of  a  Pagan  histoi'ian,  who  tells 
us  that  the  emperor  '  absolved  those  who  had  been  convicted 
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01  impiety,'  and  '  permitted  no  one  to  be  convicted  of  impietj 
or  Jevrish  rites.'  Under  Trajan,  however,  some  serioua 
though  purely  local  disturbances  took  place.  The  emperor 
himself,  though  one  of  the  most  sagacious,  and  in  most 
respects  humane  of  Eoman  sovereigns,  was  nervously  jealous 
of  any  societies  or  associations  among  his  subject*?,  and  had 
propounded  a  special  edict  against  them ;  but  the  persecution 
of  the  Ciiristians  appears  to  have  been  not  so  much  political 
as  popular.  If  we  may  telieve  Eusebius,  local  i)er.seo'utions, 
apparently  of  the  nature  of  riots,  but  sometimes  countenanced 
by  provincial  governors,  broke  out  in  several  quarters  of  the 
Empire.  In  Bithynia,  Pliny  the  Younger  was  the  governor, 
and  he  wi-ote  a  very  famous  letter  to  Trajan,  in  which  he 
professed  himself  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  proceedings  to  be 
taken  against  the  Chiistians,  who  had  already  so  multiplied 
that  the  temples  were  deserted,  and  who  were  arraigned  in 
great  numbers  Ijefore  his  tribunal.  He  had,  he  says,  i-eleased 
those  who  consented  to  bum  incense  before  the  image  of  the 
emperor,  and  to  curse  Christ,  but  had  caused  those  to  be 
executed  who  persisted  in  their  refiisal,  and  who  were  not 
Koman  citizens,  'not  doubting  that  a  pertinacious  obstinacy 
deserved  punishment,'  He  had  questioned  the  prisoners  as  to 
the  nature  of  their  faith,  and  had  not  hesitated  to  seek 
revelations  by  tortming  two  maid-servants,  but  had  '  dis- 
covered nothing  but  a  base  and  immoderate  superstition.' 
He  had  asked  the  nature  of  their  secret  services,  and  had 
been  told  that  they  assembled  on  a  certain  day  before  dawn 
to  sing  a  hymn  to  Clirist  as  to  a  god ;  that  they  made  a 
vow  to  abstain  from  every  crime,  and  that  they  then,  l)efore 
parting,  partook  together  of  a  harmless  feast,  which,  however, 
they  had  given  up  since  the  decree  against  associations.  To 
this  lettei-  Trajan  answered  that  Christians,  if  brought  before 
the  tribunals  and  convicted,  should  be  punished,  but  that 
they  should  not  be  sought  for ;  that,  if  they  consented  to 
sacrifice,  no  inquisition  should  be  made  into  their  past  Uvea, 
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and  tbat  no  anonymous  sMJCnsations  should  be  received  against 
them.'  In  this  reign  there  are  two  authentic  instances  of 
martyi'doni.^  Simeon,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  a  man,  it  is  said, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  having  been  axicused  by 
the  hereticp,  ■was  tortui-ed  during  *?everai  days,  and  at  last 
crucified.  Ignatius,  the  Bishop  of  Antioch,  was  arrested, 
brought  to  Rome,  and,  by  the  order  of  Trajan  himself,  thrown 
to  wild  beasts.  Of  the  cause  of  this  last  act  of  severity  we 
are  left  in  ignorance,  but  it  has  been  noticed  that  about  this 
time  Antioch  had  been  the  scene  of  one  of  those  violent 
earthquakes  which  so  frequently  produced  an  outburst  of 
rehgious  excitement,^  and  the  character  of  Ignatius,  who 
was  passionately  desirous  of  martyrdom,  may  have  very 
probably  led  him  to  some  act  of  exceptional  zeal.  The  let- 
ters of  the  martyr  prove  that  at  Eome  the  faith  was  openly 
and  fearlessly  professed ;  the  Government  during  the  nine- 
teen years  of  this  reign  never  appears  to  have  taken  any 
initiative  against  the  Chi'istians,  and,  in  spite  of  occasional 
local  tumults,  there  was  nothing  resembling  a  general  per- 
secution. 

During  the  two  following  reigns,  the  Government  was 
more  decidedly  favoura))le  to  the  Chiistians.  Hadrian, 
having  heard  that  the  populace  at  the  public  games  fre- 
quently called  for  their  execution,  issued  an  edict  in  which 
he  commanded  that  none  should  be  punished  simply  in 
obedience  to  the  outcries  against  them,  or  without  a 
fonnal  trial  and  a  conviction  of  some  offence  against  the 
law,  and  he  ordered  that  all  false  accxisers  should  be 
punished.*  His  disposition  towards  the  Christians  was  sc 
pacific   as   to   give   rise   to   a   legend   that   he  intended   to 


'  Pliny,  Ep.  x.  97-98.  Orosius  {Hist.  vii.  12)  thought  it 

-  Euseb.  lib.  iii.  "was  a  judgment  on  account  of  the 

•  There  is  a  description  of  this  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
earthquake  in  Merivfde's  Hist,  of  *  Eusebius,   iv.  8-9.     See.  too 

the  Romans,  vol.  viii.  pp.  155-156.  .Tostin  Martyr,  Apol.  i.  6S-69. 
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enrol  Chiist  among  the  gods;'  but  it  is  probable  that, 
although  cuiious  on  religious  matters,  he  regarded  Chiis- 
tianity  with  the  indiflference  of  a  Roman  freethinker ;  and  a 
letter  is  ascribed  to  him  in  which  he  confounded  it  with  the 
worship  of  Serapis.^  As  far  as  the  Government  were  con- 
cerned, the  Christians  appear  to  have  been  entirely  unmo- 
lested ;  but  many  of  them  suffered  di-eadful  tortures  at  the 
hands  of  the  Jewish  insurgents,  who  in  this  reign,  with  a 
desperate  but  ill-fated  heroism,  made  one  last  effort  to  regain 
their  freedom."*  The  mutual  hostility  exhibited  at  this  time 
by  the  Jews  and  Christians  contributed  to  separate  them  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Pagans,  and  it  is  said  that  when  Hadrian 
forbade  the  Jews  ever  again  to  enter  Jerusalem,  he  recog- 
nised the  distinction  by  gi-anting  a  full  permission  to  the 
Christians.'* 

Antoninus,  who  succeeded  Hadrixin,  made  new  efforts  to 
restrain  the  passions  of  the  people  against  the  Christians. 
He  issued  an  edict  commanding  that  they  should  not  be 
molested,  and  when,  as  a  consequence  of  some  earthquakes 
in  Asia  JMinor,  the  popular  anger  was  fiercely  roused,  he 
commanded  that  their  accusers  shoidd  be  piinished.*  If  we 
except  these  riots,  the  twenty-three  years  of  his  reign  appear 
to  have  been  yeais  of  absolute  peace,  which  seems  also  to 
have  continued  during  several  years  of  the  reign  of  Marcus 


'  This  is  mentioned  incidentally  Antoninus  Pius,  has  created  a  good 

by  Lampridiufl  in  his  Life  of  A.  deal  of  controversy,     Justin  Mart. 

Severus.  {Apol.  i.  71)  and  Tertuliian  (Apol. 

"  See  this  very  curious  letter  in  6)  ascribe  it  to  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Vopiscus,  Saturninus.  It  is  now  generally  believed  to  be 

*  Justin  Mart.  Ap.  i.  31.  Euse-  a  forgery  by  a  Christian  hand,  being 
bius  quotes  a  passage  from  Hege-  more  like  a  Christian  apology  than 
sippus  to- the  same  effect,     (iv.  8.)  the  letter    of  a   Pagan    emperor. 

*  '  Praecopitque  ne  cui  Judseo  St.  Mehto.  Iiowover,  writing  to 
introeundi  Hierosolymara  esset  li-  Marcus  Aurelius,  expressly  states 
ceniia,  Chrisiianis  tanium  civitate  that  Antoninus  had  written  a  letter 
permissa.' — Oros.  vii.  13.  forbidding  the  persecution  of  Chria- 

*  A  letter  which  Eusebius  gives  tiaiis.     (Euse!).  iv.  26.) 
dt   fall  (iv    13),  and   ascribes   to 
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A.urelius  ;  but  at  last  persecuting  edicts,  of  the  exact  nature 
of  which  we  have  no  knowledge,  were  issued.  Of  the 
reasons  which  induced  one  of  the  best  men  who  have  ever 
reigned  to  persecute  the  Christians,  we  know  little  or 
nothing.  That  it  was  not  any  ferocity  of  disposition  or  any 
impatience  of  resistance  may  be  confidently  asserted  of  one 
whose  only  fault  was  a  somewhat  excessive  gentleness — who, 
on  the  death  of  his  wife,  asked  the  Senate,  as  a  single 
favour,  to  console  him  by  sparing  the  lives  of  those  who  had 
rebelled  against  him.  That  it  was  not,  as  has  been  strangely 
ui'ged,  a  religious  fanaticism  resembling  that  which  led  St. 
Lewis  to  persecute,  is  equally  plain.  St.  Lewis  persecuted 
because  he  believed  that  to  reject  his  religious  opinions  was 
a  heinous  crime,  and  that  heiesy  was  the  path  to  hell. 
Mai'cus  Aurelius  had  no  such  belief,  and  he,  the  first  Roman 
emperor  who  made  the  Stoical  philosophy  his  religion  and 
his  comfort,  was  also  the  first  emperor  who  endowed  the 
professors  of  the  philosophies  that  were  most  hostile  to 
his  own.  The  fact  that  the  Christian  Church,  existing 
as  a  State  within  a  State,  with  government,  ideals,  enthu- 
'siasms,  and  hopes  wholly  difierent  from  those  of  the  nation, 
was  incompatible  with  the  existing  system  of  the  Empire, 
Ead  become  more  evident  as  the  Church  increased.  The 
accusations  of  cannibalism  and  incestuous  impurity  had 
acquired  a  greater  consistency,  and  the  latter  are  said  to  have 
been  justly  applicable  to  the  Cai-pocratian  heretics,  who  had 
recently  arisen.  The  Stoicism  of  Marcus  Am-eKus  may  have 
revolted  from  the  practices  of  exorcism  or  the  appeals  to  the 
terrors  of  another  world,  and  the  philosophers  who  sur- 
rounded him  probably  stimulated  his  hostility,  for  his  master 
and  friend  Fronto  had  written  a  book  against  Christianity,' 
while  Justin  Martyi*  is  said  to  have  perished  by  the  machi- 
nations of  the  Cynio  Crescens.^     It  must  be  added,  too,  that, 


It  is  allud«d  to  by  Minucius  Felix.  "  Eusebiii-S,  ir.  16. 
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while  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  the  emperor  of  having  issued 
sevei-e  edicts  against  the  Christians,'  the  atrocious  details  of 
the  persecutions  in  his  reign  were  due  to  the  ferocity  of 
the  populace  and  the  weakness  of  the  governors  in  distant 
provinces  ;  and  it  is  inconceivable  that,  if  he  had  been  a  very 
bitter  enemy  of  the  Christians,  Tertullian,  -writing  little  more 
than  twenty  years  later,  should  have  been  so  ignorant  of  the 
fact  as  to  i-epresent  him  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of 
their  protectors. 

But,  whatever  may  be  thought  on  these  points,  there  can, 
unhappily,  be  no  question  that  in  this  reign  Rome  was 
stained  by  the  blood  of  Justin  Martyi",  the  first  philosopher, 
and  one  of  the  purest  and  gentlest  natiires  in  the  Chui-ch, 
and  that  persecution  was  widely  extended.  In  two  far 
distant  quarters,  at  Smyrna  and  at  Lyons,  it  far  exceeded  in 
atrocity  any  that  Christianity  had  endured  since  Nero,  and 
in  each  case  a  heroism  of  the  most  transcendent  order  was 
displayed  by  the  martyi'S.  The  persecution  at  Smyrna,  in 
which  St.  Polycarp  and  many  others  most  nobly  died,  took 
place  on  the  occasion  of  the  public  games,  and  we  may  trace 
the  influence  of  the  Jews  in  stimulating  it.^  The  persecution 
at  Lyons,  which  was  one  of  the  most  atrocious  in  the  whole 
compass  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  which  has  supplied  the 
martyrology  with  some  of  its  grandest  and  most  pathetic 
figures,  derived  its  worst  features  from  a  combination  of  the 
fury  of  the  popuhvce  and  of  the  subserviency  of  the  governor.^ 
Certain  servants  of  the  Chiistians,  terrified  by  the  prospect 
of  torture,  accused  their  masters  of  all  the  crimes  which 
popular  report  attributed  to  them,  of  incest,  of  infanticide, 
of  cannibalism,  of  hideous  impui-ity.     A  feaiful  outburst  of 


'  St.    Melito    expressly   states  horrible  description  ot  this  perse- 

that  the  edicts  of  Marcus  Aiirelius  cution  in  a  letter  written  by  the 

prcJuced  the  Asiatic  persecution.  Christians  of  Lyons,  in  Enbebina, 

'  Eusebius,  iv.  16.  v.  1. 

*  See   the   most    touching   and 


/ 
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ferocity  ensued.  Tortures  almost  too  horrible  to  recount 
were  for  hours  and  even  days  applied  to  the  bodies  of  old 
men  and  of  weak  women,  who  displayed  amid  their  agonies 
a  nobler  courage  than  has  ever  shone  upon  a  battle-field,  and 
whose  memories  are  immortal  among  mankind.  Blandina 
and  Pothjjius  wrote  in  blood  the  first  page  of  the  glorious 
history  of  the  Church  of  France, '  But  although,  during  the 
closing  years  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  severe  persecutions  took 
place  in  three  or  four  pi'ovinces,  there  was  no  general  and 
organised  eflbrt  to  suppress  Christianity  throughout  the 
Empire.  2 

We  may  next  consider,  as  a  siugle  period,  the  space  of 
time  that  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Mai'cus  Aurelius,  in 
A.D.  180,  to  the  accession  of  Decius,  a.d.  249.  Diu-ing  all 
this  time  Christianity  was  a  great  and  powerfiil  body,  exer- 
cising an  important  influence,  and  dming  a  great  pai-t  of  it 
Christians  filled  high  civil  and  miKtary  positions.  The 
hostility  manifested  towards  them  began  now  to  assume  a 
more    political   complexion   than    it    had  previously  done, 


'  Sulpicius   Severus  (who  was  *  It    was    alleged    among    the 

himself  a  Gaul)  says  of  their  mar-  Christians,  that  towards  the  close 

tyrdom    {H.   K,    lib.    ii.),    'Turn  of  his  reign  Marcus  Aurelius  issued 

priraum    intra    Gallias    Martyria  an  edict  protecting  the  Christians, 

VTsa,  ser.us  trans  Alpes  Dei  reli-  on   account  of  a  Christian  legion 

gione  suscepta.'    Tra^lition  ascribes  having,  in  Germany,  in  a  moment 

Gallic  Christianity  to  the  apostles,  of  great  distress,  procured  a  shower 

but   the   evidence   of  inscriptions  of  rain  by  their  prayers.      (Tert. 

appears  to  confirm  the  account  of  Apol,5.)    Theshower  is  menlinned 

Severus.      It   is   at   least   certain  by   Pagan    as    well   as   Christi.ir. 

that  Christianity  did  not  acquire  a  writers,  and  is  pourtrayed  on  the 

great   extension    till    later.      The  column    of    Antoninus.      It    was 

earliest  Christian  inscriptions  found  'ascribed  to  the  incantations  of  an 

are  (one  in  each  year)  of  a.d.  334,  Egyptian  magician,  to  the  prayers 

347,  377,  405,  and  409.     They  do  of  a  legion  of  Christians,  or  to  the 

not  become  common  till  the  middle  favour  of  Jove  towards  the  best  of 

of  the   fifth    century.     See   a    full  mortals,  according  to  the  various 

discussion  of  this  in  the  preface  of  prejudices  of  ditferent  observers.' 

M.  Le  Blant's  admirable  and  in-  — Merivale's   Hist,  of  Rome,  yol, 

deed  exhaustive  work,  Insoriptiont  viii.  p.  338. 
ihriiiennet  de  la  Qa%de 
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except  perliaps  in  the  later  years  of  Marcus  Aui'elius.  The 
exisuence  of  a  vast  and  rapidly  increasing  corpoiation,  very 
alien  to  the  system  of  the  Empire,  confronted  every  niler. 
Elmperors  like  Commodus  or  Heliogabalus  were  usually  too 
immersed  in  selfish  pleasures  to  have  any  distinct  policy ; 
but  sagacious  sovereigns,  sincei-eiy  desiiing  the  well-being  of 
the  Empii-e,  either,  like  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Diocletian, 
endeavoui-ed  to  repress  the  rising  creed,  or,  like  Alexander 
Soverus,  and  at  last  Constantine,  actively  encom-aged  it. 
The  measures  Marcus  Aurelius  had  taken  against  Chris- 
tianity were  aiTested  under  Commodus,  whose  favourite 
mistress,  Marcia,  supplies  one  of  the  very  few  recorded 
instances  of  female  influence,  which  has  been  the  cause  of 
Lo  much  persecution,  being  exei-ted  in  behalf  of  toleration ;  ' 
yet  a  Christian  philosopher  named  Apollonius,  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  a  curious  i*etiibution,  his  accuser,  were  ia  this 
leign  executed  at  Ilome.'^  During  the  sixty-nine  years  we 
are  considering,  the  general  peace  of  the  Church  was  only 
twice  broken.  The  .tii'st  occasion  was  in  the  reign  of 
Septimus  Se  varus,  who  was  for  some  time  veiy  favourable 
to  the  Christians,  but  who,  in  a.d.  202  or  203,  issued  an 
ijdict,  forbidding  any  Pagan  to  join  the  Christian  or  Jewish 
faitli ;  ^  and  this  edict  was  followed  by  a  sanguinary  persecu- 


'  Xiphilia,  Ixxii.  4.     The  most  compare  Presseuse,  Hist,  des  Trou 

atrocious  of  the  Pagan  persecutions  premiers  Siecles  {'!""  serie),  tome  i. 

was  attributed,  as  we  shall  see,  to  pp.  182-183,  and  Jeremie's  Church 

the   mother   of   Galerius,    and    in  History  of  Second  and  Third  Cen- 

Christian  times  the  Spanish  luqui-  turies,  p.  29.     Apollonius  was  of 

iition    wa-s    founded    by   Isabella  senatorial  rank.     It  is  said  that 

the  Catholic;  the  massacre  of  St.  some  other   martyi-s  died   at  the 

Bartholomew  was  chiefly  due  to  same  time. 

Catherine  of  Medici.s,  and  the  most  ^  '  Judaeos  fieri  sub  gravi  poena 

horrible    English    persecution    to  vetuit.     Idem  etiam  do  Christianis 

Mary  Tudor.  sanxit.' — Spartian.  S.  Sevcrus.   The 

'''  Eviseb.  V.  21.     The  accuser,  persecution  is  deacribed  by  Euse- 

we  learn  fi-om  St.  Jerome,  was  a  bins,    lib.    vi.       TertulUan    says 

slave.      On    the   law  condemning  Severus    was    favourable    to    the 

slaves  who  accused  their  masters,  Christians,  a.  Christian  named  Pro* 
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tion  in  Africa  and  Syria,  in  which  the  fkther  of  Origen, 
and  also  St.  Felicitas  and  St.  Perpetua,  pei-ished.  This  per- 
secution does  not  appear  to  have  extended  to  the  West,  and 
was  apparently  rather  the  work  of  provincial  governors,  who 
interpreted  the  Imperial  edict  as  a  sign  of  hostility  to  the 
Christians,  than  the  direct  act  of  the  emperor,'  whose  decree 
applied  only  to  Christians  actively  proselytising.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  Origen  observed  that  previous  to  this 
time  the  number  of  Christian  martyrs  had  been  very  small.'"* 
The  second  persecution  was  occasioned  by  the  mui-der  of 
Alexander  Sevenis  by  Maxi minus.  The  usurper  pursued 
with  great  bitterness  the  leading  coui-tiers  of  the  deceased 
emperor,  among  whom  were  some  Christian  bishops,^  and 
about  the  same  time  severe  eai-thquakes  in  Pontus  and 
Cappadocia  produced  the  customary  popular  ebullitions. 
But  with  these  exceptions  the  Christians  were  unclistui-bed. 
Caracal  la,  Macrinus,  and  Heliogabalus  took  no  measures 
against  them,  while  Alexander  Severus,  who  reigned  for 
fchii-teen  yeai"s,  warmly  and  steadily  supported  them.  A 
Pagan  historian  assui-es  us  that  this  emperoi*  intended  to 
build  temples  in  honour  of  Chi-ist,  but  was  dissuaded  by  the 
priests,  who  ui'ged  that  all  the  other  temples  would  be 
deserted.  He  venerated  in  his  private  oratory  the  statues  of 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  Abraham,  Orpheus,  and  Christ.  He 
decreed  that  the  provincial  governors  should  not  be  appointed 
till  the  people  had  the  opportunity  of  declaiing  any  crime  they 
liad  committed,  borrowing  this  rule  avowedly  from  the  pro- 

cuius  (whom  he,  in   consequence,  latter  provinces  appears  as  the  act 

retained  in  the  palace  till  hisdeath)  of    hostile    governors    proceeding 

having  cured  him  of  an  illness  by  upon  the  existing  laws,  rather  than 

the  application  of  oil  (Ad  Scaptd.  the  consequence  of  any  recent  edict 

4.)  of  the  emperor,' — Milman's  Eist. 

•  '  Of    the    persecution  under  of  Christianity,  toI.  ii.  np.    166- 

Severus    there    are    few,  if   any,  157. 

traces  in  the  West.     It  is  confined  '  Adv.   Cels.  iii.     See  Gribbou, 

to  Syria,  perhaps  to  Cappadocifi,  ch.  xyi. 
to  Egypt,  and  to  Africa,  and  iu  th«  '  Eubebius,  vi.  28. 
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cediiTc  of  the  Jews  and  Christians  in  electing  their  clergy  :  he 
ordered  the  precept  '  Do  not  unto  others  what  you  would  not 
that  they  should  do  unto  you '  to  be  engi*aven  on  the  palace 
and  other  public  buildings,  and  he  decided  a  dispute  con- 
cerning a  piece  of  ground  which  the  Christians  had  occupied, 
and  which  the  owners  of  certain  eating-houses  claimed,  in 
favour  of  the  former,  on  the  ground  that  the  worship  of  a 
god  should  be  most  considered.*  Philip  the  Arab,  who 
reigned  during  the  last  five  years  of  the  period  we  ai-e 
consideiing,  was  so  favourable  to  the  Christians  that  he 
was  believed,  though  on  no  trustworthy  evidence,  to  have 
been  baptised. 

We  have  now  reviewed  the  history  of  the  pei"secutions  to 
the  year  a.d.  249,  or  about  two  hundred  years  after  the 
planting  of  Christianity  in  Rome.  We  have  seen  that,  al- 
though during  that  period  much  suffering  was  occasionally 
endured,  and  much  hei'oism  displayed,  by  the  Christians,  there 
was,  with  the  veiy  doubtful  exception  of  the  Neronian  per- 
secution, no  single  attempt  made  to  suppress  Christianity 
throughout  the  Empire.  Local  persecutions  of  great  severity 
had  taken  place  at  Smyrna  and  Lyons,  under  Maicus  Aure- 
Uus ;  in  Africa  and  some  Asiatic  provinces,  under  Severus ; 
popular  tumults,  arising  in  the  excitement  of  the  public 
games,  or  j)roduced  by  some  earthquake  or  inundation,  or  by 
some  calumnious  accusation,  were  not  unfrequent ;  but  there 
was  at  no  time  that  continuous,  organised,  and  universal  per- 
secution by  which,  in  later  peiiods,  ecclesiastical  tribunals 
have  again  and  again  suppressed  opinions  repugnant  to  their 
own ;  and  there  was  no  part  of  the  Empii-e  ia  which  whole 
generations  did  not  pass  away  absolutely  undisturbed.  No 
martyr  had  fallen  in  Graul  or  in  gieat  part  of  Asia  IVIinor 
till  Marcus  Aurelius.     In  Italy,  after  the  death  of  Nero 


'  Lampridius,  A.  Severus.     The  historian  adds,  '  Judaeis  privilegia 
reaervavit.     Christianos  esse  passus  est.' 
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jvith  tlie  excfption  of  some  slight  troubles  xmder  Domitian 
and  Maximinus,  probably  due  to  causes  altogether  distinct 
from  religion,  there  were,  duriag  the  whole  period  we  are  con- 
sideriug,  only  a  few  isolated  instances  of  martyi-dom.  The 
bishops,  as  the  leaders  of  the  Chiu-ch,  were  the  special  objects 
of  hostility,  and  sevei-al  in  different  parts  of  tlie  world  had 
fallen ;  but  it  is  estremely  questionable  whether  any  Eoman 
bishop  perished  after  the  apostolic  age,  till  Fabianus  was 
martyred  under  Decius.'  If  Christianity  was  not  formally 
authorised,  it  was,  like  many  other  religions  in  a  similar  po- 
sition, generally  acquiesced  in,  and,  during  a  great  part  of  the 
time  we  have  reviewed,  its  professois  appear  to  have  found 
no  obstacles  to  their  preferment  in  the  Court  or  in  the  army. 
The  emperors  were  for  the  most  part  indiiTerent  or  favour- 
able to  them.  The  priests  in  the  Pagan  society  had  but  little 
influence,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  prominent 
pai-t  in  the  persecution  till  near  the  time  of  Diocletian.  With 
the  single  exception  of  the  Jews,  no  class  held  that  doc- 
trine of  the  criminality  of  error  which  has  been  the  parent  of 
moat  modern  persec\itions ;  and  although  the  belief  that  great 
calamities  were  the  result  of  neglecting  or  insulting  the  gods 
furnished  the  Pagans  with  a  religious  motive  for  persecution, 
this  motive  only  acted  on  the  occasion  of  some  rare  and  ex- 
ceptional catastrophe.^     In  Christian  times,  the  first  objects 

'  Compare  Milman's  History  of  eented,  by  the  general  voice  of  the 
Ekrly  Christianity  (1867),  vol.  i'i.  Church,  as  perfectly  free  from  the 
p.  188,  and  his  History  of  Latin  stain  of  persecution.  A  tradition, 
Christia.nity  (1867),  vol.  i.  pp.  26-  which  is  in  itself  sufficiently  prpb- 
59.  There  are  only  two  cases  of  able,  states  that  Pontianus,  having 
alleged  martyrdom  before  this  time  been  exiled  by  Maximinus,  was 
that  can  excite  any  reasonable  killed  in  banishment, 
doubt.  IrensBUS  distinctly  asserts  ^  Tacitus  has  a  very  ingenious 
that  Tolesphorus  was  martyred;  remark  on  this  subject,  which 
but  his  martyrdom  is  put  in  the  illustrates  happily  the  half-scepti- 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  cism  of  the  Empire.  After  recount- 
Pius  (he  had  assumed  the  mitre  ing  a  number  of  prodigies  that  were 
near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  reign 
Hadrian),  and  Antoninus  is  repre-  of  Otho,   he   remarks    that  these 
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dt  the  pei-secutoi*  are  to  control  education,  to  prevent  the 
publication  of  any  heterodox  works,  to  institute  such  a  minute 
police  inspection  as  to  render  impossible  the  celebration  of  the 
woraKip  he  desires  to  suppress.  But  nothing  of  tliis  kind 
was  attempted,  or  indeed  was  possible,  in  the  period  we  ai-e 
considering.  With  the  exception  of  the  body-guard  of  the 
emperor,  almost  the  whole  army,  which  was  of  extremely 
moderate  dimensions,  was  massed  along  the  vast  frontier 
of  the  Empire.  The  police  force  v/as  of  the  scantiest  kind, 
sufficient  onJy  to  keep  common  order  in  the  streets.  The 
Government  had  done  something  to  encourage,  but  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  control,  education,  and  parents  or  societies 
wei-e  at  perfect  liberty  to  educate  the  young  as  they  pleased. 
The  expansion  of  literature,  by  reason  of  the  facilities  which 
Blaveiy  gave  to  transcription,  wa'^  very  gi'eat,  and  it  was 
for  the  most  part  entirely  uncontix)lled.'  Augiistus,  it  is 
true,  had  caused  some  volumes  of  forged  prophecies  to  be 
bumt,^  and,  under  the  tyranny  of  Tiberius  and  Domitian, 
political  writei-s  and  histoi-ians  who  eulogised  tyi^annicide,  or 
vehemently  opposed  the  Empiie,  were  peraecuted ;  but  the 
exti'eme  indignation  these  acts  elicited  attests  their  rarity, 
and,    on   matteis  unconnected  with    politics,  the  liberty  of 

were  things  habitually  noticed  in  unfortunate.     The  first  task  of  a 

the  ages  of  ignorance,  I'Ut  now  only  modern  despot  is  to  centralise  to 

noticed  in  periods  of  terror.    'Rudi-  the  highest  point,  to  bring  every 

bussaeculisetiam  in  paceobservata,  department  of  thought  and  action 

quHi  nunc  tautum  in  metu  audiun-  under  a  system  of  police  regulation, 

tui'." — Hist.  i.  86.  and,  above  all,  to  impose  his  shack 

'  M.  de  Champagny  has  devoted  ling  tyranny  upon  the  human  mind, 

an  extremely  beaut  if ui  chapter  (Z((^s  The  very  perfection  of  the  Roman 

Antordns,  tome  ii.  pp.  179-200)  to  Empire  was,   that   the   municipal 

the  liberty  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  personal  liberty   it   admitted 

See,  too,  the  fifty-fourth  chapter  of  had  never  been  surpassed,  and  the 

Mr.  Merivale's  History.     It  is  the  intellectual  liberty  had  never  been 

custom  of  some  of  the  apologists  equalled. 

fur  modem  Cassarism  to  defend  it  ^  Sueton.  .(4?<^.  xxxi.    It  appears 

l;y  pointing  Uy  the  Roman  Empire  from  a  passage  in  Livy  (xxxix.  16) 

B8  ihe  bappiLst  pi^riod  in  human  that   books   of  oracles   had   been 

hygtory.     No  Apology  can  be  more  sometimes  burnt  in  the  Republic. 
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literature  was  absolute.'  In  a  word,  the  Church  prosely- 
tised in  a  society  in  which  toleration  was  the  rule,  and  at  a 
time  when  municipal,  provincial,  and  pei-sonal  independence 
had  reached  the  highest  point,  when  the  niling  classes  were 
for  the  most  part  absolutely  indifferent  to  religious  opinions, 
and  when  an  unprecedented  concourse  of  influences  facilitated 
its  progress. 

When  we  reflect  that  these  were  the  circumstances  of  the 
Church  till  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  we  may  readily 


'  Tacitus  has  given  us  a  very 
remarkable  account  of  the  trial  of 
Cremutius  Cordus,  under  Tiberius, 
for  having  published  a  history 
in  which  he  had  praised  Brutus 
and  called  Cassius  the  last  ot 
Bomans.  {Annal.  iv.  34-35.)  Be 
expressly  terms  this  '  novo  ac  tune 
primum  audito  crimine,'  and  he 
puts  a  speech  in  the  mouth  of  the 
accused,  describing  the  liberty  pre- 
viously accorded  to  writers.  Cordus 
avoided  execution  by  suicide.  His 
daughter,  Marcia,  preserved  some 
copies  of  his  work,  and  published 
it  in  the  reign  and  with  the  appro- 
bation of  Caligula.  (Senec.  Ad 
Marc.  1;  Suet.  Calig.  16.)  There  are, 
however,  some  traces  of  an  earlier 
persecution  of  letters.  Under  the 
sanction  of  a  law  of  the  decemvirs 
against  libellers,  Augustus  exiled 
the  satiric  writer  Cassius  Severus, 
and  he  also  destroyed  the  works  of 
an  historian  named  Labienus,  on 
account  of  their  seditious  senti- 
ments. These  writings  were  re- 
published with  those  of  Cordus. 
Generally,  however,  Augustus  was 
very  magnanimous  in  his  dealings 
with  his  assailants.  He  refused 
the  request  of  Tiberius  to  punish 
them  (Suet..4«^.  51),  and  only  ex- 
cluded from  his  palace  Timagenes, 
who  bitterly  Kitirised  both  him  and 


the  empress,  and  proclaimed  him 
self  everywhere  the  enemy  of  the 
emperor.  (Senec.  De  Ira,  iii.  23.) 
A  similar  magnanimity  was  shown 
by  most  of  the  other  emperors ; 
among  others,  by  Nero.  (Suet. 
Nero,  39.)  Under  Vespasian,  how- 
ever, a  poet,  named  Maternus,  was 
obliged  to  retouch  a  tragedy  on 
Cato  (Tacit.  De  Or.  2-3),  and 
Domitian  allowed  no  writings  op- 
posed to  his  policy.  (Tacit.  Agric.) 
But  no  attempt  appears  to  have 
been  made  in  the  Empire  to  eon- 
trol  religious  writings  till  the 
persecution  of  Diocletian,  who 
ordered  the  Scriptures  to  be  burnt. 
The  example  was  speedily  followed 
by  the  Christian  emperors.  The 
writings  of  Arius  were  burnt  in 
A.D.  321,  those  of  Porphyry  in  a.d. 
388.  Pope  Gelasius,  in  a.d.  496, 
drew  up  a  list  of  books  which 
should  not  be  read,  and  all  liberty 
of  publication  speedily  became  ex- 
tinct. See  on  this  subject  Peignot, 
Essai  hiatoriquc  sur  la  Liberie 
d^&Tire ;  Villemain,  ItHudes  de 
Litter,  ancienne ;  Sir  C.  Lewis  on 
the  Credibility  of  Soman  Hist.  vol. 
i.  p.  52 ;  Nadal,  Mhnoire  sur  la 
liberie  qu'avoimt  les  soldats  romains 
de  dire  des  vers  satt/riques  contre 
ceux  qm  triomphoient  {Parin  1725). 
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perceive  tbe  absurdity  of  ruiuntaiiiing  that  Olu-istiaaity  was 
pi  opagated  in  the  face  of  such  a  fierce  and  continuous  perse- 
cution that  no  opinions  could   have  survived  it  without  a 
mii-acle,  or  of  arguing  from  the  history  of  the  early  Church 
that  persecution  never  has  any  real  efficacy  in  suppressing 
truth.     When,  in  addition  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  operated,  we  consider  the  unexampled  means  both  of  at- 
traction  and   of  intimidation   that   were  possessed   by  the 
Church,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  it 
should  have  acquired  a  magnitude  that  would  enable  it  to 
defy  the  far  more  serious  assaults  it  was  still  destined  to 
endure.     That  it  had  acquii-ed  this  extension  we  have  abun- 
dant evidence.    The  language  I  have  quoted  fi-om  Lactantius 
is  but  a  feeble  echo  of  the  emphatic  statements  of  writers 
before  the  Decian  persecution.'     'There  is  no  race  of  men, 
whether  Greek  or  barbaiian,'  said  Justin  IMartyr,  '  among 
whom  prayers  and  thanks  are  not  offered  up  in  the  name  of 
the  ciiicified.'^     'We  are  but  of  yesterday,'  cried  Tertullian, 
'  and  we  fill  all  your  cities,  islands,  forts,  councils,  even  the 
camps  themselves,  the  tribes,  the  decuiies,  the  palaces,  the 
senate,  and  the  fonim.'^     Eusebius  has  preserved  a  letter  of 
Cornelius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  containing  a  catalogue  of  tlie 
officers  of  his  Church  at  the  time  of  the  Decian  persecution. 
It  consisted  of  one  bishop,  forty-six  presbyters,  seven  deacons, 
Beven    sxibdeacons,    forty-two   acoh'tes,    fifty-two   exorcists, 
i-eaders,  and  janitois.      The  Chuich   also   sup):)orted   more 
than  fifteen  hundred  widows,  and  poor  or  siiffering  persons.* 
The  Decian  persecution,  which  broke  out  in  a.d.  249,  and 
was  jirobably  begun   in  hopes  of  restoring  the  Empire   to 
its  ancient  discipline,  and  eliminating  fiom  it  all  extraneous 


'  See  a  collection  of  passages  -  JVypfio. 

on   this  point  in   Pressens6,    Hi.--!.  *  Apoi  sxxvi'. 

d^s     Frois    premiers     Siecles     (2""  '  Euscb.  v(.  i'6. 
»^rie),  tome  i.  pp.  3  4. 
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and  iiupatinotic  influences,*  is  tlie  first  example  of  a  deliberate 
attempt,  supported  by  the  whole  loachinery  of  provincial 
government,  and  extending  over  the  entii-e  surface  of  the 
P]mpiie,  to  extirpate  Chi'istianity  from  the  world.  It  would 
be  difiicvdt  to  find  language  too  strong  to  paint  its  horrors. 
The  ferocious  instincts  of  the  populace,  that  were  long  re- 
pressed, burst  out  anew,  and  they  were  not  only  permitted, 
but  encouraged  by  the  rulers.  Far  woi-se  than  the  deaths 
which  menaced  those  who  shrank  from  the  idolatrous  sacri- 
fices, were  the  hideous  and  prolonged  tortui'es  by  which  the 
magistrates  often  sought  to  subdue  the  constancy  of  the 
martyr,  the  nameless  outrages  that  were  sometimes  inflicted 
on  the  Christian  vii'gin.^'  The  Church,  enervated  by  a  long 
peace,  and  deeply  infected  with  the  vices  of  the  age,  tottei-ed 
beneath  the  blow.  It  had  long  since  arrived  at  the  period 
when  men  wei-e  Christians  not  by  conviction,  but  through 
family  relationship  ;  when  the  more  opulent  Christians  vied 
Ln  luxury  with  the  Pagans  among  whom  they  mixed,  and 
when  even  the  bishops  were,  in   many  instances,  worldly 


'  Eusebius,  it  is  trae,  ascribes  Pauli),  both  notice  that  during  thii 
this  persecution  (vi.  39)  to  the  persecution  the  desire  of  the  perse- 
hatred  Decius  bore  to  his  prede-  cutors  was  tc  subdue  the  constancy 
cesser  Philip,  who  was  very  friendly  of  the  Christians  by  torture,  with- 
to  the  Christians.  But  although  out  grati^'ing  their  desire  for 
such  a  motive  might  account  for  a  tcartyTdom.  The  consignment  of 
persecution  like  that  of  Maximm,  Christian  virgins  to  houses  of  ill 
which  was  directed  chiefly  against  fame  was  one  of  the  most  common 
the  bishops  -who  had  been  about  incidents  in  the  later  acrs  of  mar- 
the  Court  of  Severus,  it  is  insuffi-  tyrs  which  were  invented  in  the 
eient  to  account  for  a  persecution  jniddle  ages.  Unhappily,  however, 
so  general  and  so  severe  as  that  of  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there 
Decius.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  are  some  undoubted  traces  of  it  at 
emperor  is  uniformly  represented  an  earlier  date.  Tertulliau,  in  a 
hy  the  Pagan  historians  as  an  emi-  famous  passage,  speaks  of  the  cry 
nently  wise  and  humane  sovereign.  '  Ad  Lenonem '  as  substituted  for 
See  Dodwell,  Be  Paztcitate  Mar-  that  of  '  Ad  Leonem  ; '  and  St.  Am- 
tyrum,  lii.  brose  recounts  some  strange  stories 

''  St.  Cyprian  {F.f.  vij.)  and.  at  on  this  subject  in  his  treatise  De 

a  later  period,   St.  Jerome  {Vii.  Virginibm. 
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afipiraiitfi  after  civil  offices.     It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising 
that  the  defection  was  very  large.     The  Pagans  marked  with 
tiiumphant  ridicule,  and  the  Fathers  with  a  burning  indig- 
nation, the  thousands  who  thronged  to  the  altars  at  the  very 
commencement  of  persecution,   the  sudden  collapse  of  the 
most  illustrious  churches,  the  eagerness  with  which  the  offer 
of  provincial  governors  to  furnish  certificates  of  apostasy, 
without   exacting  a  compliance  with  the   conditions  which 
those  certificates  attested,  was  accepted  by  multitudes.'     The 
question   whether  those   who  abandoned   the   faith   should 
afterwards  be  readmitted  to  communion,  became  the  chief 
question  that  divided  the  Novatians,  and  one  of  the  questions 
that  di\dded  the  Montanists  from  the  Catholics,  while  the 
pretensions  of  the  confessora  to  furnish  indulgences,  remitting 
the  penances  imposed  by  the  bLshops,  led  to  a  conflict  which 
contributed  very  largely  to  establish  the  undisj)uted  ascend- 
ancy of  the  episcopacy.     But  the   Decian  persecution,  though 
it  exhibits  the  Church  in  a  somewhat  less  noble  attitude  than 
the  persecutions  which  preceded  and  which  followed  it,  was 
adorned  by  many  examples  of  extreme  courage  and  devotion, 
displayed  in  not  a  few  cases  by  those  who  were  physically 
amonc;  the  frailest  of  mankind.     It  was  of  a  kind  eminentlv 
fitted  to  crush  the  Church.     Had  it  taken  place  at  an  earlier 
period,  had  it  been  continued  for  a  long  succession  of  years, 
Christianity,  without  a  miracle,  must  have  perished.     But 
the  Decian  persecution  fell  upon  a  Church  which  had  existed 
for  two  centuries,  and  it  lasted  less  than  two  years.*     Its 


•  St.  Cyprian  has  drawn  a  very  grande  violence.  Car  S.  Cyprien, 
highly  coloured  picture  of  this  gene-  dans  les  lettres  Rentes  en  251,  dis 
ral  corruption,  and  of  the  apostasy  deyant  Pasque,  et  mosme  dans 
it  produced,  in  his  treatise  De  quelques-unes  icritesapparemment 
Lapsis,  a  most  interesting  picture  dfes  la  fin  de  2.')0,  temoigne  que  son 
of  the  society  of  his  time.  See,  ^lise  jouissoit  deja  de  quelque 
too,  the  Life  of  St.  Gregory  Tliau-  paix,  mais  d'une  paix  encore  pen 
maturffut,  by  Greg,  of  Nyssa.  afifermie,  en  sorte  que  le  moindre 

*  'La  persecution  de  Dece  ne  accident  eu.st  pu  renouveler  le 
dura  qu' environ    un    an   dans    sa  trouble  et  la  persecution.  Ilsomble 

q2 
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intensity  varied  much  in  different  provinces.  In  Alexandt-ia 
and  the  neighbouring  towns,  where  a  popular  tumult  had 
anticijjated  the  menaces  of  the  Government,  it  was  extremely 
horrible.'  In  Carthage,  at  first,  the  proconsul  being  absent, 
no  capital  sentence  was  passed,  but  on  the  arrival  of  that 
functionary  the  penalty  of  death,  accompanied  by  dreadful 
tortures,  was  substituted  for  that  of  exile  or  imprisonment.' 
The  rage  of  the  people  was  especially  directed  against  the 
bishop  St.  Cyprian,  who  prudently  retii-ed  till  the  storm  had 
passed."*  In  general,  it  was  observed  that  the  object  of  the 
rulers  was  much  less  to  slay  than  to  vanquish  the  Christia,ns. 


mesne  que  Ton  n'euist  pas  encore 
la  liberie  d'y  tenir  les  assemblies, 
et  nfenmoins  il  paroist  que  tons 
les  confesseurs  prisonniers  a  Car- 
thage J  avoient  est6  mis  en  liberty 
d^s  C9  temps-la.' — Tillemont,  Mem, 
d' Hist,  ecclisiastiqtie,  tome  iii.  p. 
324. 

'  Dionysius  the  bishop  wrote  a 
full  account  of  it,  which  Eusebius 
has  preserved  (vi.  41-42).  In 
Alexandria,  Dionysius  says,  the 
persecution  produced  by  popular 
fanaticism  preceded  the  edict  of 
Decius  by  an  entire  year.  He  has 
preserved  a  particular  catalogue  of 
all  who  were  put  to  death  in  Alex- 
andria during  the  entire  Decian 
persecution.  They  were  seventeen 
persons.  Several  of  these  were 
killed  by  the  mob,  and  their  deaths 
were  in  nearly  all  cases  accom- 
panied by  circumstances  of  extreme 
atrocity.  Besides  these,  others  (we 
know  not  how  many)  had  been  put 
to  torture.  Many,  Dionysius  says, 
perished  in  other  cities  or  villages 
of  Egypt. 

*  .See  St.  Cyprian,  Ep.  viii. 

*  There  was  much  controversy 
at  this  time  as  to  the  propriety  of 
bishops    evading    persecution    by 


flight.  The  Montaniste  maintained 
that  such  a  conduct  was  equiva- 
lent to  apostasy.  TertuUian  had 
written  a  book,  Dc  Fuga  in  Perse~ 
cutione,  maintaining  this  view ; 
and  among  the  orthodox  the  con- 
duct of  St.  Cyprian  (who  after- 
wards nobly  attested  his  courage 
by  his  death)  did  not  escape  anim- 
adversion. The  more  moderate 
opinion  prevailed,  but  the  leading 
bishops  found  it  necessary  to  sup- 
port their  conduct  by  declaring 
that  they  had  received  special 
revelations  exliorting  them  tc  fly. 
St.  Cyprian,  who  constantly  ap- 
pealed to  his  dreams  to  justify 
him  in  his  controversies  (see  some 
curious  instances  collected  in  Micl- 
dleton's  Free  Enquiry,  pp.  101- 
105),  declared  {^E-p.  ix.),  and  his 
biographer  and  friend  Pontius  re- 
asserted (  Vit.  Cyprianv<),  that  his 
flight  was  'by  the  command  of 
God.'  Dionysius,  the  Bishop  of 
Alexandria,  asserts  the  same  thing 
of  his  own  flight,  and  attests  it  by 
an  oath  (see  his  own  words  in 
Euseb.  vi.  40) ;  and  the  same 
thing  was  afterwards  related  of  St. 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus.  (See  hi» 
Life  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa."i 
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Horrible  tortures  were  continually  employed  to  extort  an 
apostasy,  and,  when  those  tortm-es  proved  vain,  great  n\im- 
bers  were  ultimately  released. 

The  Decian  persecution  is  remarkable  in  Christian  archae- 
ology as  being,  it  is  believed,  the  fii-st  occasion  in  which  the 
Christian  catacombs  were  violated.  Those  vast  subterranean 
coiridors,  lined  with  tombs  and  expanding  very  frequently 
into  small  chapels  adoraed  with  paintings,  often  of  no  mean 
beauty,  had  for  a  long  period  been  an  inviolable  asylum  in 
seasons  of  pereecution.  The  extieme  sanctity  which  the 
Romans  were  accustomed  to  attach  to  the  place  of  biu-ial  re- 
pelled the  profane,  and  as  early,  it  is  said,  as  the  vei-y  begin- 
ning of  the  thii-d  century,  the  catacombs  wei-e  recognised  as 
legal  possessions  of  the  Church.'  The  Eoman  legislators, 
however  unfavourable  to  the  formation  of  guilds  or  associa- 
tions, made  an  exception  in  favour  of  burial  societies,  or 
associations  of  men  subscribing  a  certain  sum  to  ensure  to 
each  member  a  decent  bmial  in  OT'Ound  which  belonired  to 
the  coi-jKiration.  The  Church  is  believed  to  have  availed 
itself  of  this  privilege,  and  to  have  attained,  in  this  capacity, 
a  legal  existence.  The  tombs,  which  were  originally  the 
propeiiies  of  distinct  families,  became  in  this  manner  an 
ecclesiastical  domain,  and  the  catacombs  weie,  from  perhaps 
the  fii-st,  made  something  more  than  places  of  burial.^  The 
chapels  with  which  they  abound,  and  which  ar-e  of  the 
smallest  dimensions  and  utterly  unfit  for  general  worship, 
were  probably  mortuary  chapels,  and  may  have  also  been 
employed  in  the  services  commemorating  the  martyrs,  while 
the  ordinary  worship  was  probably   at   fii'st   conducted   in 


'  '  E  reramente  ohe  almeno  fino  p.  103. 
dal  secolo  terzo  i   fedeli   abbiano  *  This  is  all  fully  discnssed  by 

posseduto  cimiteri   a   nome    com-  Rossi,  Roma  Sottcrranea,  tomo  i. 

muno,  e  che  il    loro   possesso  sia  pp.    101-108.      Rossi   thinks   the 

stato  riconosciuto  dagl'imperatori,  Church,   in  its   capacity  of  burial 

e    cosa    iinpos-sibile    a    negare.' —  society,  mms  known  by  the  name  of 

Rixssi.    Roma  Sctterranea,  tomo  i.  '  ecclesia  fratruw.' 
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the  private  houses  of  the  Christians  The  decision  of 
Alexander  Severus,  which  I  have  already  noticed,  is  the 
earliest  notice  we  possess  of  the  existence  of  buildings  specially 
devoted  to  the  Christian  services ;  but  we  cannot  tell  how 
long  befbre  this  time  they  may  have  existed  in  Rome.'  In 
serious  pei-secution,  however,  they  would  doubtless  have  to 
be  abandoned ;  and,  as  a  last  resoit,  the  catacombs  proved  a 
refuge  from  the  pei-secutors. 

The  reign  of  Decius  only  lasted  about  two  yeai-s,  and 
oefore  its  close  the  persecution  had  almost  ceased.*  On  the 
accession  of  his  son  Gallus,  in  the  last  month  of  a.d.  251, 
there  was  for  a  short  time  perfect  peace ;  but  Gallus  resumed 
the  persecution  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  and 
although  appai-ently  not  very  severe,  or  very  general,  it  seems 
to  have  continued  to  his  death,  which  took  place  a  year 
after.'  Two  Roman  bishops,  Cornelius,  who  had  succeeded 
the  martyred  Fabianus,  and  his  successor  Lucius,  were  at 
this  time  put  to  death.*     Valerian,  who  ascended  the  thi'one 

'  See,  on  the  history  of  early  affairs   had  been   thrown  by  the 

Christian  Churches,  Cave's  Primi-  defeat  of  Decius  appears,  at  first, 

ttve  Christianity,  part  i.  c.  vi.  to  have  engrossed  his  attention. 

^  Dodwell  {De  Paucit.  Martyr.  *  Lucius  was  at  first  exiled  and 

Ivii.)  has  collected  evidence  of  the  then  permitted  to  return,  on  which 

subsidence   of  the   persecution  In  occasion  St.  Cyprian  wrote  him  a 

the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Decius.  letter  of  congratulation  {^Ep.  h-ii.). 

'  This  persecution  is  not  noticed  He  was,  however,  afterwards  re- 

by  St.  Jerome,  Orosius,  Sulpicius  arrested  and  slain,  but  it  is  not,  I 

Severus,  or  Lactantius.     The  very  think,  clear  whether  it  was  under 

little  we  know  about  it  is  derived  Gallus  or  Valerian.     St.   Cyprian 

from   the  letters   of  St.  Cyprian,  speaks  {Ep.  Ixvi.)  of  both  Cornelius 

and  from  a  short  notice  by  Diony-  and  Lucius    as    martyred.      The 

sius   of  Alexandria,  in    Eusebius,  emperors   were   probably   at    this", 

vii.  1.     Dionysius  says,  Gallus  be  time  beginning  to  realise  the  powei 

ijan  the  persecution  when  his  reign  the    Bishops   of    Rome   possessed 

was   advancing   prosperously,  and  "We  know  hardly  anything  of  the 

his  affairs  succeeding,  wliich  proba-  Decian  persecution  at  Eome  except 

biy  means,  after  he  had  procured  the  execution  of  the  bishop ;  and 

the  departure  of  the  Goths  from  St.    Cypnan   says    {Ep.  li.)    that 

the  Illyrian  province,  early  in  a.d.  Decius   would    have    preferred    a 

252  (see  Gibbon,  chap.  x.).     The  pretender    to    the     throne    to    a 

(ii«asttou8     position     into    which  Bishop  of  Rome. 
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A.D.  254,  at  first  not  only  tolerated,  but  warmly  patroniseu 
tlie  Christians,  and  attracted  so  many  to  his  Court  that  his 
house,  in  the  language  of  a  contemporaiy,  appeared  "tlie 
Chui-ch  of  the  Lord.' '  But  after  i-ather  more  than  four  yeai-s 
his  disposition  changed.  At  the  pei-suasion,  it  is  said,  of  an 
Egyjitian  magician,  named  Macrianus,  he  signed  in  a.d.  -58 
an  edict  of  pei'secution  condemning  Christian  ecclesiastics 
and  senators  to  death,  and  other  Christians  to  exile,  or  to 
the  forfeitui-e  of  their  property,  and  prohibiting  them  from 
entering  the  catacombs.^  A  sanguinaiy  and  general  pei'se- 
cution  ensued.  Among  the  victims  were  Sixtus,  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  who  perished  in  the  catacombs,^  and  Cyi^rian,  who 
was  exiled,  and  afterwards  beheaded,  and  was  the  first  Bishop 
of  Carthage  who  suffered  martyi-dom.'*  At  last.  Valerian, 
having  been  captui-ed  by  the  Persians,  Gallienus,  in  a.d.  260, 
ascended  the  throne,  and  immediately  proclaimed  a  pertect 
toleration  of  the  Christians.* 

The  period  fiom  the  accession  of  Deciiis,  in  a.d.  249,  to 
the  accession  of  Gallienus,  in  a.d.  260,  which  I  have  now  very 
briefly  noticed,  was  by  far  the  most  disastrous  the  Church 
had  yet  endured.  With  the  exception  of  about  five  years  in 
the  i-eigns  of  Gallus  and  Valerian,  the  pei'secution  was  con- 
tinuous, though  it  varied  much  in  its  intensity  and  its  range. 
During  the  fii-st  portion,  if  measured,  not  by  the  number  of 
deaths,  but  by  the  atrocity  of  the  tortures  inflicted,  it  wa& 
probably  as  severe  as  any  upon  record.  It  wi^s  subsequently 
dii-ected  chiefly  against  the  leading  clergy,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  four  Exjman  bishops  perished.  In  addition  to  the 
political  reasons  that    inspii-ed    it,   the   popular   fanaticism 


'  Dionysius,     Archbishop      of  — De  Mort.  Persec.  c.  v. 
Alexandria;  see  Euseb.  vii.  10.  '  Cyprian.  Ep.  Ixxxi. 

2  Eusebius,    vii.    10-12;     Cy-  *  See   his    L{fe   by  the  dfiiccn 

prian,  I-Jp.  btixi.     liactantius  says  Pontius,  which   is  reprcduced  by 

of    ^'ale^ian,    'Multuin     quamvis  Gibbon, 
brevi  temporejustisangninisfudit.'  *  Eubebius,  Tii.  13. 
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caused  by  great  calamities,  which  were  ascribed  to  auger 
of  the  gods  at  the  nj^lect  of  their  worship,  had  in  this  as  in 
former  periods  a  great  influence.  Political  disasters,  which 
foreshadowed  clearly  the  approaching  downfall  of  the  Empire, 
were  followed  by  fearful  and  general  famines  and  plagues. 
St.  Cyprian,  in  a  treatise  addr&ssed  to  one  of  the  pei-secutors 
who  was  most  confident  in  ascribing  these  things  to  the 
Christians,  presents  us  with  an  extremely  curious  picture 
V)oth  of  the  genei"al  despondency  that  had  fallen  upon  the 
I^mpii-e,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  these  calamities  were 
regarded  by  the  Christians.  Like  most  of  his  co-religionists, 
the  saint  was  conAnnced  that  the  closing  scene  of  the  earth 
was  at  hand.  The  decrejjitude  of  the  world,  he  said,  had 
arrived,  the  forces  of  natiu'e  were  almost  exhausted,  the  sun 
had  no  longer  its  old  lustre,  or  the  soU  its  old  fertility,  the 
spring  time  had  grovra  less  lovely,  and  the  autumn  less  boun- 
teous, the  energy  of  man  had  decayed,  and  all  things  were 
moving  i-apidly  to  the  end.  Famines  and  plagues  were  the 
l)recursors  of  the  day  of  judgment.  They  were  sent  to  warn 
and  punish  a  rebellious  world,  which,  still  bowing  down 
before  idols,  peraecuted  the  believers  in  the  truth.  '  So  true 
is  this,  that  the  Christians  are  never  persecuted  -w-ithout  the 
I  sky  manifesting  at  once  the  Di^^Jle  displeasure.'  The  con- 
(  coption  of  a  converted  Empire  never  appeara  to  have  flashed 
across  the  mind  of  the  saint ; '  the  only  triumph  he  y»redicted 
for  the  Church  was  that  of  another  world  ;  and  to  the  threats 
of  the  pei-secutors  he  rejoined  by  fearful  menaces.  '  A  bum- 
ins,  scorching  Are  will  for  ever  torment  those  who  are 
condemned  ;  there  will  be  no  ies])ite  or  end  to  their  torments. 
We  shall  through  eternity  contemplate  ia  their  agonifo^  those 
who  for  a  short  time  contemplated  us  in  tortures,  and  for  the 


'  Tertullian  had  before,  in  a  Christo  si  aut  Caesares  non  esnent 
ciirious  paf>Hage,  spoken  of  the  im-  Beculo  neceesarii,  aut  si  et  Chris- 
possibility  of  Christian  Csesars.  tiani  poruissent  esse  Cwsares.'— 
'Sed  et  Caesares  credidissent  super  Apol.  xxi. 
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brief  pleasuio  which  the  barbarity  of  oiir  persecutors  t*:)ok  i« 
feasting  their  eyes  upon  au  inhuman  s])ectacle,  they  will  be 
themselves  exposed  as  an  eternal  spectacle  of  agony.'  As  a 
last  warning,  calamity  after  calamity  broke  upon  the  world, 
and,  with  the  solemnity  of  one  on  whom  the  shadow  of 
death  had  already  fallen,  St.  Cyprian  adjm-ed  the  persecutors 
to  repent  and  to  be  saved.' 

The  accession  of  Gallienus  introduced  the  Chiu-ch  to  a 
new  jxjriod  of  perfect  peace,  which,  with  a  single  inconsider- 
able exception,  continued  for  no  less  than  forty  years.  The 
exception  was  furnished  by  Aui-elian,  who  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  reign  had  been  excee<lingly  favourable  to  the 
Chi-istians,  and  had  even  been  appealed  to  by  the  orthodox 
bishops,  who  desii-ed  him  to  expel  from  Antioch  a  prelate 
they  had  excommunicated  for  heresy,*  but  wlio,  at  the  close 
of  his  reign,  intended  to  persecute.  He  was  assassinated, 
however,  according  to  one  account,  when  he  was  just  about 
to  sign  the  decrees ;  according  to  another,  before  they  had 
been  sent  through  the  provinces;  and  if  any  persecution 
actually  took  place,  it  was  altogether  inconsiderable. ^  ChrLs- 
tiariity,  duiing  all  this  time,  was  not  only  perfectly  free,  it 
was  greatly  honoured.  Christians  were  appointed  governoi-s 
of  the  proAnnces,  and  wei-e  expressly  exonerated  from  the 
duty  of  sacrificing.  The  bishops  were  treated  by  the  civil 
authorities  with  profound  respect.  The  palaces  of  the  em- 
peror were  filled  with  Chiistian  servants,  who  were  authorised 
freely  to  profess  theii-  religion,  and  were  gieatly  valued  for 
their  fidelity.  The  popular  prejudice  seems  to  have  been 
lulled  to  rest ;  and  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  rapid  progi-esa 
of  the  faith  excited  no  tumult  or  hostility.     Spacious  churches 


'  Contra  Dcmetrianum.  Italy. 

'  Eu.sebius,   vii.    30.     Aurelian  "  Compare  the  accounts  in  Eu- 

decided  that  the  cathedral  at  Anti-  Bebiua,  vii.  30,  and  Lactantius,  De 

och  should  be  given  up  to  whoever  Mort.  c.  ri. 
•*M  appointed  by  the  bishops  of 
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■were  erected  in  every  quarter,  and  they  could  scarceh  con- 
tain the  multitude  of  worshippers.'  In  E-ome  itself,  befoi-e 
the  outburst  of  the  Diocletian  persecution,  there  were  no  less 
than  forty  churches.^  The  Christians  may  still  have  been 
outnumbered  by  the  Pagans;  but  when  we  consider  their 
organisation,  their  zeal,  and  their  rapid  progress,  a  speedy 
triumph  appeared  inevitable. 

But  before  that  triumph  was  achieved  a  last  and  a  ter- 
rific ordeal  was  to  be  undergone.  Diocletian,  whose  name 
has  been  somewhat  unjustly  associated  with  a  persecution, 
the  responsibility  of  which  belongs  far  more  to  his  colleague 
Galerius,  having  left  the  Christians  in  perfect  peace  for 
nearly  eighteen  years,  sufiered  himself  to  be  pei-suaded  to 
make  one  more  efibrt  to  eradicate  the  foreign  creed.  This 
emperor,  who  had  risen  by  his  merits  from  the  humblest 
position,  exhibited  in  all  the  other  actions  of  his  reign  a 
moderate,  placable,  and  conspicuously  humane  nature,  and, 
although  he  greatly  magnified  the  Imperial  authority,  the 
Kimplicity  of  his  private  life,  his  voluntary  abdication,  and, 
ibove  aU,  his  singularly  noble  conduct  duiing  many  yeai-s  of 
retirement,  displayed  a  ra,re  magnanimity  of  character.  As 
a  politician,  he  deserves,  I  think,  to  rank  very  high.  Anto- 
ninus and  Marcus  Aurelius  had  been  too  fascinated  by  the 
traditions  of  the  Republic,  and  by  the  austere  teaching  and 
retrospective  spii-it  of  the  Stoics,  to  realise  the  necessity  of 
adapting  institutions  to  the  wants  of  a  luxurious  and  highly 
civilised  people,  and  they  therefore  had  little  permanent  in- 
Suence  upon  the  destinies  of  the  Empire.  But  Diocletian 
invariably  exhibited  in  his  legislation  a  far-seeing  and  com- 
prehensive mind,  well  aware  of  the  condition  of  the  society 
he  ruled,  and  provident  of  distant  events.  Perceiving  that 
Roman  corruption  was  incurable,  he  attempted  to  regenerate 


'  See  the  forcible  and  very  candid  description  of  Eusebius,  viii.  1. 
^  This  is  cotined  by  Optatus. 
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the  Empire  by  creating  n,^w  centres  of  political  life  in  the 
great  and  comparatively  unperverted  capitals  of  the  pro- 
•vinces ;  and  Nicomedia,  which  was  his  habitual  residence, 
Carthage,  Milan,  and  Eavenna,  all  received  abundant  tokens 
of  his  favour.  He  swept  away  or  disregarded  the  obsolete 
and  inefficient  institutions  of  Republican  Kberty  that  still 
remained,  and  indeed  gave  his  government  a  somewhat 
Oriental  character ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  bold,  and, 
it  must  be  admitted,  very  perilous  measure  of  dividing  the 
Empire  into  four  sections,  he  abridged  the  power  of  each 
ruler,  ensured  the  better  supervision  and  increased  authority 
of  the  provinces,  and  devised  the  first  effectual  check  to 
those  military  revolts  which  had  for  some  time  been  threat- 
ening the  Empire  with  anarchy.  With  the  bame  energetic 
statesmanship,  we  find  him  reorganising  the  whole  system  of 
taxation,  and  attempting,  less  wisely,  to  regulate  commercial 
transactions.  To  such  an  emperor,  the  problem  presented  bv 
the  rapid  progress  and  the  profoundly  anti-national  character 
of  Christianity  must  have  been  a  matter  of  serious  considera- 
tion, and  the  weaknesses  of  his  character  were  most  unfa- 
voui-able  to  the  Church ;  for  Diocletian,  with  many  noble 
qualities  of  heart  and  head,  was  yet  superstitious,  tortuous, 
nervous,  and  vacillating,  and  was  too  readily  swayed  by  the 
rude  and  ferocious  soldier,  who  was  impetuously  inciting  him 
against  the  Christians. 

The  extreme  passion  which  Galerius  displayed  on  this 
subject  is  ascribed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  influence  of 
his  mother,  who  was  ardently  devoted  to  the  Pagan  worship. 
He  is  himself  paioted  in  dark  colours  by  the  Christian  writers 
as  a  man  of  boundless  and  unbridled  sensuality,  of  an  impe- 
riousness  that  rose  to  fury  at  opposition,  and  of  a  cruelty 
which  had  long  passed  the  stage  of  callousness,  and  become 
a  fiendish  delight,  in  the  infliction  and  contemplation  of  suf- 
fering.' His  strong  attachment  to  Paganism  made  him  at 
'  See  the  vivid  pictures  iu  Lact.  Dc  Mort,  Perseo, 
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length  the  avowed  representative  of  his  party,  which  several 
causes  had  contributed  to  strengthen.  The  philosopliy  of 
the  Empue  had  by  this  time  fully  passed  into  its  NeoplatorJc 
and  Pythagorean  phases,  and  was  closely  connected  with 
religious  observances.  Hierocles  and  Porphyiy,  who  wei-e 
among  its  most  eminent  exponents,  liad  both  written  l)Ooka 
agtiinst  Christianity,  and  the  Oriental  religions  fostered  much 
fanaticism  among  the  people.  Political  inteiests  united  with 
Buyterstition,  for  the  Christians  were  now  a  very  formidable 
body  in  the  State.  Their  interests  were  supposed  to  be  re- 
presented by  the  Caesar  Constantius  Chlorus,  and  the  religion 
was  eitlier  adopted,  or  at  least  warmly  favoured,  by  the  wife 
and  daughter  of  Diocletian  (the  latter  of  whom  was  married 
to  Galerius'),  and  openly  professed  by  some  of  the  leading 
officials  at  the  Court.  A  magnificent  church  crowued  the  hill 
facing  the  palace  of  the  emjieror  at  Nicomedia.  The  bishops 
were,  in  most  cities,  among  the  most  active  and  influential 
citizens,  and  their  influence  was  not  always  exex'cised  for 
good.  A  few  cases,  in  which  an  ill-considered  ze^l  led  Chris- 
tians to  insult  the  Pagan  worshi]>,  one  or  two  instances  of 
ChiTstians  refusing  to  serve  in  the  army,  because  they  be- 
lieved military  life  rej)ugnant  to  their  creed,  a  scandalous 
relaxation  of  morals,  that  had  arisen  during  the  long  peace, 
and  the  fierce  and  notorious  discord  displayed  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Church,  contributed  in  different  ways  to  accelerate  the 
persecution.^ 

For  a  considerable  time  Diocletian  resisted  all  the  urgency 
of  Gaierius  against  the  Christians,  and  the  only  measm-e 
taken  was  the  flismissal  bv  the  latter  sovereign  of  a  number 
of  Christian  ofiicers  from  the  army.  In  a.d.  30.3,  however, 
Diocletian  yielded  to  the  e)itreaties  of  his  colleague,  and  a 
feaiful  persecution,  which  many  circumstances  conspired  to 
stimulate,  began.  The  priests,  in  one  of  the  public  ceremonies 


'  Lactant.  Be  Morf.  Pcrscc  15.  '  EusebJTis,  viii. 
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had  declared  that  the  presence  of  Cbiistians  prevented  the 
entrails  from  showing  tlie  accustomed  signs.  The  oracle  of 
Apollo,  at  IVIiletus,  l^eing  consulted  by  Diocletian,  exhorted 
him  to  pei*secute  the  Christians.  A  fanatical  Cliristian,  who 
avowed  his  deed,  and  expiated  it  by  a  fearful  death,  tore 
down  the  fii-st  edict  of  persecution,  and  replaced  it  by  a  bitter 
taunt  against  the  emperor.  Twice,  after  the  outburst  of  the 
persecution,  the  palace  at  Nicomedia,  where  Diocletian  and 
Galeiius  were  residing,  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  act  was 
ascribed,  not  without  probability,  to  a  Chidstian  hand,  as 
were  also  some  slight  disturbances  that  afterwards  arose  in 
Syiia.'  Edict  after  edict  followed  in  rajiid  succession.  The 
first  ordered  the  destruction  of  all  Christian  churches  and  of 
aU  Bibles,  menaced  with  death  the  ChrLstians  if  they  assem- 
bled in  secret  for  Divine  worship,  and  depiived  them  of  all 
civil  rights.  A  second  edict  ordered  all  ecclesiastics  to  be 
thrown  into  prison,  wldle  a  tliird  edict  oidered  that  these 
piisoners,  and  a  fourth  edict  that  all  Chiistians,  should  be 
compelled  by  torture  to  sacrifice.  At  first  Diocletian  refused 
to  permit  theii-  lives  to  be  taken,  but  after  t-he  fire  at  Kico- 
media  this  restriction  was  removed.  Many  were  burnt  alive, 
and  the  tortuies  by  wliich  the  persecutors  sought  to  shake 
their  resolution  were  .so  dreadful  that  even  such  a  death 
seemed  an  act  of  mercy.  The  only  province  of  the  Empire 
where  the  Christians  were  at  peace  was  Craul,  which  had 
received  its  baptism  of  blood  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  but 
was  now  goveraed  by  ConstAintius  Chlorus,  who  protected 
them  from  jiersonal  molestation,  though  he  was  compelled,  in 
obedience  to  the  emi)eror,  to  destroy  their  churches.  In 
S]>ain,  which  was  also  under  the  government,  but  not  under 
the  direct  inspection,  of  Constantius,  the  persecution  was 
moderate,  but  in  all  other  parts  of  the  Empii-e  it  raged  with 


'  These  incidents   are   noticed     his   IJfe   of  Consiantine,   and   by 
by  EuBebius  in  his  History,  and  in     Lactantiiis,  Be  Mart.  Persee. 
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fierceness  till  the  abdication  of  Diocletian  in  305.  Tbia 
event  almost  immediately  restored  jieace  to  the  Western  pro- 
vinces,' but  greatly  aggravated  the  misfortunes  of  the  Eastern 
Christians,  who  passed  under  the  absolute  rule  of  Galerius. 
Horrible,  varied,  and  prolonged  tortures  were  employed  to 
quell  their  fortitude,  and  their  final  resistance  was  crowned 
by  the  most  di-eiidful  of  all  deaths,  roasting  over  a  slow  fire. 
It  was  not  till  a.d.  311,  eight  years  after  the  commencement 
of  the  general  persecution,  ten  years  after  the  fii-st  measure 
against  the  Chiistiajis,  that  the  Eastern  persecution  ceased. 
Galerius,  the  arch-enemy  of  the  Christians,  was  struck  down 
by  a  fearful  disease.  His  body,  it  is  said,  became  a  mass  of 
loathsome  and  foetid  sores — a  living  corpse,  devoured  by 
countless  worms,  and  exhaling  the  odour  of  the  charnel-house. 
He  who  had  shed  so  much  innocent  blood,  shrank  himself 
from  a  Roman  death.  In  his  extreme  anguish  he  appealed  in 
tuna  to  physician  after  physician,  and  to  temple  after  temple. 
At  last  he  relented  towards  the  Christians.  He  issued  a 
proclamation  restoring  them  to  liberty,  permitting  them  to 
I'ebuild  their  churches,  and  asking  their  prayers  for  his  re- 
covery.'^ The  era  of  persecution  now  closed.  One  brief 
spasm,  indeed,  due  to  the  Csesar  Maximian,  shot  through  the 
long  afflicted  Church  of  Asia  Minor ; ^  but  it  was  rapidly 
allayed.  The  accession  of  Constantine,  the  proclamation  of 
Milan,  A.D.  313,  the  defeat  of  Licinius,  and  the  conversion  of 

'*  Italy,  Sicily,  Gaul,  and  what-  of  Palestine,   and    in    Liictantius, 

ever  parts  extend  towards  the  West,  De  Mart.  Persec.     The  persecution 

— Spain,  Mauritania,  and  jkfrica.' —  in  Palestine  was  not  quite  continu- 

Euseb.  Mart.  Palest,  ch.  xiii.     But  ous :    in   a.d.    308  it   had   almost 

in  Gaul,  as  I  hare  said,  the  perse-  ceased ;    it   then    revived  fiercely, 

eution   htd    not    extended   beyond  but  at  the  close  of  a.d.  309,  and  in 

the    destruction    of  churches;   in  the  beginning  of  a.d.  310,  there 

these   provinces    the    persecution,  was  again  a  short  lull,  apparently 

Eusebins  says,  lasted  not  quite  two  due     to     political     causes.        See 

years.  Mosheim,  Eccles.  Hist,  (edited  by 

-  The  history  of  this  persecution  Soames),  vol.  i.  pp.  286-287- 
is   given    by  Eusebius,   Hist.   lib.  *  Eiitfebiiis. 

viii.,  in  bis  work  on  the  Martvr<> 
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the  conqueror,  speedily  followed,  and  Christianity  became  tL»? 
religion  of  the  Empire. 

Such,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  is  the  outline  of  the  last 
and  most  terrible  persecution  inflicted  on  the  early  Ch'.irch. 
Unfortunately  we  can  place  little  reliance  on  any  infonnation 
we  possess  about  the  number  of  its  \'ictims,  the  provocations 
that  produced  it,  or  the  objects  of  its  authors.  The  ecclesi- 
astical account  of  these  mattera  is  absolutely  unchecked  by 
anv  Pacjan  statement,  and  it  is  derived  almost  exclusivelv 
from  the  history  of  Eusebius,  and  from  the  treatise  *  On  the 
Deaths  of  the  Persecutors,"  which  is  ascribed  to  Lactantius. 
Eusebius  was  a  writer  of  great  leamiiig.  and  of  critical  abili- 
ties not  below  the  very  low  level  of  his  time,  and  he  had 
personal  knowledge  of  some  of  the  events  in  Palestine  which 
he  has  recorded ;  but  he  had  no  pretensions  whatever  to 
impartiality.  He  has  frankly  told  us  that  his  jirinciple  in 
writing  history  was  to  conceal  the  facts  that  were  injurious 
to  the  reputation  of  the  Church ; '  and  although  his  practice 
was  sometim&s  better  than  his  principle,  the  portrait  he  has 
drawn  of  the  saintly  virtues  of  Ms  patron  Constantine,  which 
we  are  able  to  correct  from  other  sources,  abundajitly  proves 
with  how  little  scruple  the  courtly  bishop  could  strav  into 
the  patlis  of  fiction.  The  treatise  of  Lactantius,  which  haa 
been  well  termed  '  a  party  pamphlet,*  is  much  more  untrust- 
worthv.  It  is  a  hvmn  of  exultation  over  the  disastrous  ends 
of  the  persecutor.s,  and  especially  of  Galerius,  written  in  a 
strain  of  the  fiercest  and  most  passionate  invective,  and 
bearing  on  every  page  unequivocal  signs  of  inaccuracy  and 
exaggeration.  The  whole  history  of  the  early  persecution 
was  Boon  enveloped  in  a  thick  cloud  of  falsehood.  A  notion, 
derived  fron?  prophecy,  that  ten  great  persecutions  must 
precede  the  day  of  judgment,  at  an  early  period  stijnulated 


•  See  two  pasBages,  which  Gib-     viii.    L' ;    Martyrs  of  Palest,    civ 
bon  justly  calls  reDi.irkable.  iU.  E.     xii.) 
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the  imagination  of  the  Christians,  v«ho  believed  that  day  to 
be  imminent ;  and  it  was  uatnral  that  as  time  rolled  on  men 
should  magnify  the  sufferings  that  had  been  endured,  and 
that  in  credulous  and  uncritical  ages  a  single  real  incident 
should  be  often  multiplied,  diversified,  and  exaggerated  in 
many  distinct  narratives.  Monstrous  fictions,  such  as  the 
crucifixion  of  ten  thousand  Christians  upon  Mount  Ararat 
under  Trajan,  the  letter  of  Tiberianus  to  Trajan,  complaining 
that  he  was  weary  of  ceaselessly  killing  Christians  in  Pales- 
tine, and  the  Theban  legion  of  six  thousand  men,  said  to 
have  been  massacred  by  Maximilian,  were  boldly  j^ropagated 
and  readily  believed.'  The  virtue  supposed  to  attach  to  the 
bones  of  martyrs,  and  the  custom,  and,  after  a  decree  of  the 
second  Council  of  Nice,  in  the  eighth  centiury,  the  obligation, 
of  placing  saintly  remains  under  every  altar,  led  to  an  im- 
mense multiplication  of  spurious  relics,  and  a  corresponding 
demand  for  legends.  Almost  every  hamlet  soon  required  a 
patron  martyr  and  a  local  legend,  which  the  nearest  monas- 
tery was  usually  ready  to  supply.  The  monks  occupied  their 
time  in  composing  and  disseminating  innumerable  acts  of 
martyrs,  which  purported  to  be  stiictly  historical,  bixt  which 
were,  in  fact,  delibei'ate,  though  it  was  thought  edifying, 
forgeries ;  and  pictures  of  hideous  tortiues,  enlivened  by  fan- 
tastic miracles,  soon  became  the  favourite  popular  literature. 
To  discriminate  accurately  the  geniiine  acts  of  martyrs  from 
the  immense  mass  that  were  fabricated  by  the  monks,  has  been 


'  There   is   one   instance   of  a  11)  confines  the  conflagration  to  a 

wholesale  massacre  which  appears  church  in  -which  the  entire  popula- 

to  rest  on  good  authority.  Eusebius  tion  was  burnt ;  and  an  early  Latin 

asserts  that,  during  the  Diocletian  translation  of  Eusebius  states  that 

persecution,  a  village  in  Phrygia,  the  people  were  first  summoned  to 

the    aame  of  which    he  does  not  withdraw,  but    refused    to   do  so. 

mention,   being  inhabited  entirely  Gibbon  (ch.  xvi.)  thinks   that  this 

by  Christians  who  refused  to  sacri-  tragedy  took  place  when  the  decree 

fice,  was  attacked  and  burnt  with  of  Diocletian  oi"dered  the  destruc- 

all  that  were  in  it  by  the  Pagan  tion  of  the  churches, 
soldiery.     Lactantius  {hist.  Div.  v. 
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attempted  by  Riiinart,  bur;  is  perhaps  impossible.  Modern 
criticism  has,  however,  done  much  to  reduce  the  ancient 
persecutions  to  their  true  dimensions.  The  famous  essay  of 
Dodwell,  whichi  appeared  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  though  written,  I  think,  a  little  in  the  spirit  of  a 
special  pleader,  and  not  free  from  its  own  exaggerations,  has 
had  a  great  and  abiding  iniiuence  upon  ecclesiastical  liistory, 
and  the  still  more  famous  chapter  which  Gibbon  devoted  to 
the  subject  rendered  the  conclusions  of  Dodwell  familiar  to 
the  world. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  knowledge  and  critical  ac\imen 
displayed  in  this  chapter,  few  peraons,  I  imagine,  can  rise 
from  its  perusal  without  a  feeling  both  of  repulsion  and  dis- 
satisfaction. The  complete  absence  of  all  sympathy  vrith  the 
heroic  courage  manifested  by  the  martyrs,  and  the  frigid  and, 
in  truth,  most  unphilosophical  severity  with  which  the  his- 
torian has  weighed  the  words  and  actions  of  men  engaged  in 
the  agonies  of  a  deadly  struggle,  must  repel  eveiy  generona 
nature,  while  the  persistence  with  which  he  estimates  perse- 
cutions by  the  number  of  deaths  rather  than  by  the  amount 
of  sufferinor,  diverts  the  mind  from  the  really  distinctive 
atrocities  of  the  Pagan  persecutions.  He  has  observed,  that 
while  the  anger  of  the  persecutors  was  at  all  times  especially 
directed  against  the  bishops,  we  know  from  Eusebius  that 
only  nine  bishops  were  put  to  death  in  the  entire  Diocletian 
persecution,  and  that  the  particular  enumeration,  which  the 
historian  made  on  the  spot,  of  all  the  martyrs  who  perished 
during  this  persecution  in  Palestine,  which  was  mider  the 
government  of  Galerius,  and  was  therefore  exposetl  to  the 
full  fury  of  the  storm,  shows  the  entii-e  number  to  have  been 
ninety-two.  Starting  from  this  fact.  Gibbon,  by  a  well-known 
process  of  calculation,  has  estimated  the  probable  number  of 
martyrs  in  the  whole  Empire,  duiing  the  Diocletian  persecu- 
tion, at  about  two  thousand,  which  happens  to  be  the  number 
of  persons   burnt  by    the  Spanish    Inquisition   during    the 
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presidency  of  Torquemada  alone,'  and  about  one  twenty-fifth 
of  the  number  wbo  are  said  to  have  suffered  for  their  religion 
in  the  Netherlands  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.'  But  although, 
if  measured  by  the  number  of  mai-tyrs,  the  persecutions  in- 
flicted bv  Pafjans  were  less  teiiible  than  those  inflicted  bv 
Christians,  there  is  one  aspect  in  which  the  former  appear  by 
far  the  more  atrocious,  and  a  triithful  historian  should  suffer 
no  false  delicacy  to  prevent  him  from  unflinchingly  stating  it. 
The  conduct  of  the  provincial  governors,  even  when  they 
were  compelled  by  the  Imperial  edicts  to  persecute,  was 
often  corLspicuously  merciful.  The  Christian  records  contain 
several  examples  of  rulei-s  who  refused  to  search  out  the 
Christians,  v^-ho  discountenanced  or  even  punished  their  ac- 
cusers, who  suggested  ingenious  evasions  of  the  law,  who 
tried  by  earnest  and  patient  kindness  to  overcome  what  they 
regarded  as  insane  obstinacy,  and  who,  when  their  efforts  had 
proved  vain,  mitigated  by  theii'  own  authority  the  sentence 
they  were  compelled  to  ])ronounce.  It  was  only  on  very  rare 
occasions  that  any,  except  conspicuous  leaders  of  the  Church, 
and  sometimes  persons  of  a  servile  condition,  were  in  danger ; 
the  time  that  was  conceded  them  before  their  trials  gave 
them  great  facilities  for  escaping,  and,  even  when  condemned, 
Cbiistian  women  had  usually  full  permission  to  visit  them  in 
their  prisons,  and  to  console  them  by  their  charity.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  Christian  writings,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
dispute,  continually  record  barbarities  inflicted  upon  converts, 
so  ghastly  and  so  hideous  that  the  worst  horroi's  of  the  In- 


^  IslPiX'.znA  (Be  licbus  Hispani<E,  bers  fled.     There  does  not  appear 

xxiv.  17)-     Llorente.  thought  this  to  have  been,  in  this  ca.se,  either 

number  perished  in  the  single  year  the    provocation    or   the    political 

1482;     but    the     expressions     of  danger  which  stimulated  the  Dio- 

^.lariana,  though  he  speaks  of  'this  cletian  persecution. 
iie2;inmng,'  do   not  nei-essarily  im-  '  This  is  according  to  the  cal- 

pty  this  restriction.     Besides  these  culation   of  Sarpi.      Grotius   esti- 

martyrs,  17.000  per.sons  in  Spain  mates   the   victims   at    100.000. — 

recanted,  and  endured  pnnishment.'!  Gribbon,  ch.  xvi. 
le^iS  ih.<jtj  deal':;,  while  lifreat  nun;- 
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qiiisition  pale  before  them.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  burnm.tr 
heretics  hv  a  slow  fire  was  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Inqnisitfjrs,  and  that  they  were  among  the  most  consummate 
masters  of  torture  of  their  age.  It  is  true  that  in  one  Catholic 
coimtrv  they  inti'oduced  the  atrocious  custom  of  making  the 
spectacle  of  men  burnt  alive  for  their  religious  opinions  an 
element  in  the  public  festiA^ties.'  It  is  true,  too,  that  the 
immense  majority  of  the  acts  of  the  martyrs  are  the  trans- 
parent forgeries  of  lying  monies ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
among  the  authentic  records  of  Pagan  persecutions  there  are 
histories  which  display,  perhaps  more  vividly  than  any  other, 
both  the  depth  of  cruelty  to  which  human  nature  may  sink, 
and  the  heroism  of  resistance  it  may  attain.  There  was  a  time 
when  it  was  the  jiist  boast  of  the  Romans,  that  no  refine- 
ments of  cruelty,  no  prolongations  of  torture,  were  admitted 
in  their  stern  but  simple  penal  code.  But  all  this  was 
changed.  Those  hateful  games,  which  made  the  spectacle  of 
human  suffering  and  death  the  delight  of  all  classes,  had 
spread  their  brutaHsing  influence  wherever  the  Roman  name 
was  known,  had  rendered  millions  absolutely  indifferent  to 
the  sight  of  human  suffering,  had  produced  in  many,  in  the 
very  centre  of  an  advanced  civilisation,  a  relish  and  a  passion 
for  torture,  a  rapture  and  an  exultation  in  watching  the 
spasms  of  extreme  agony,  such  as  an  African  or  an  American 
savage  alone  can  equal.  The  most  horrible  recorded  instances 
of  torture  were  usually  inflicted,  either  by  the  populace,  or  in 
theii'  presence,  in  the  arena.'  We  read  of  Christians  bound 
in  chairs  of  red-hot  ii'on,  while  the  stench  of  their  half-con- 
sumed flesh  rose  in  a  suffocating  cloud  to  heaven ;  of  others 
who  were  torn  to  the  very  bone  by  shells,  or  hooks  of  iron , 


'  See  some  curious  information  under  Marcus   Aurelius.      In  the 

on    this    in     Ticknor's    Hist,    of  Diocletian  persecution  at  Alexan- 

Spanuh  Literature  fSrd  American  dria  the  populace  were  allowed  to 

edition),  vol.  iii.  pp.  23G-237.  torture    the    Christians    as    they 

'  This  was  the  Ciise  in  the  per-  pleased.     (Eitseuius,  viii.  10.) 
oecutione  at   Lyons   and  Smyrna. 
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of  holy  viigins  given  over  to  the  lust  of  the  gladiator,  or  to 
Uie  mercies  of  the  pander ;  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
converts  sent  on  one  occasion  to  the  mines,  eanh  with  the 
sinews  of  one  leg  severed  bv  a  red-hot  iron,  and  %vith  an  eye 
scooped  from  its  socket;  of  fires  so  slow  that  the  victims 
writhed  for  hours  in  theii-  agonies ;  of  bodies  torn  limb  from 
limlj,  or  sprinkled  with  burning  lead ;  of  mingled  salt  and 
vinegar  poured  ovei-  the  tlesh  that  was  bleeding  from  the 
i-ack ;  of  tortures  prolonged  and  varied  through  entire  days. 
For  the  love  of  their  Divine  Master,  for  the  cause  they  be- 
lieved to  be  true,  men,  and  even  weak  gii-ls,  endured  these 
things  without  flinching,  Avhen  one  word  would  have  freed 
them  fi'om  their  sufferings.  No  oj)inion  we  may  form  of  the 
proceedings  of  piiests  in  a  later  age  should  impair  the  rever- 
ence with  which  we  bend  before  the  martyi*'s  tomb. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FROM   CONSTANTINE   TO   CHARLEMAGNE. 

Having  in  tho  last  chapter  given  a  brief,  but  I  trust  not 
altogether  indistinct,  account  of  the  causes  that  ensured  the 
triumph  of  Christianity  in  Rome,  and  of  the  character  of  the 
opposition  it  overcame,  I  proceed  to  examine  the  natui-e  of 
the  moral  ideal  the  new  religion  introduced,  and  also  the 
methods  by  -which  it  attempted  to  realise  it.  And  at  the 
very  outset  of  this  enquiry  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  a 
serious  error.  It  is  common  with  many  persons  to  establish 
a  comparison  between  Chiistianity  ;xnd  Paganism,  by  placing 
the  teaching  of  the  Christians  in  juxtaposition  with  corre- 
sponding passages  from  the  writings  of  Marcus  Aurelius  or 
Seneca,  and  to  regard  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  over 
the  philosophical  teaching  as  a  complete  measure  of  the  mora) 
advance  that  was  effected  by  Christianity.  But  a  moment's 
reflection  is  sufficient  to  display  the  injustice  of  such  a  con- 
clusion. The  ethics  of  Paganism  were  part  of  a  philosoph5\ 
The  ethics  of  Christi.uiltv  were  ])art  of  a  religion.  Tlie  first 
vverelEF^^^faBbns  of  n  few  higluy  cultivated  individuals 
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and  neither  had  nor  could  have  had  any  direct  iiutiuenco  u])on._ 
ihe  masses  of  mankind.     The  second  were  indissohiblv  con- 
iiected  with  the  worship,  hopes,  and  fears  of  a  vast  leligioiis 
system,  that  acts  at  least  as  powerfully  on  the  most  ignorant 
as  on  the  most  educated.     The  chief  objects  of  Pagan  religions 
«vere  to  foretell  the  future,  to  explain   the  universe,  to  avert 
calamity,  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  gods.  They  contained 
no  instruments  of  moral  teaching  analogous  to  our  institution 
of  preaching,  or  to  the  moral  pi-epai-ation  for  the  reception  of 
the  s-'icrament,  or  to  confession,  or  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible, 
or  to  religious  education,  or  to   united  prayer  for  spiritual 
benefits.     To  make  men  virtuous  was  no  more  the  function 
of  the  priest  than  of  the  physician.     On  the  other  hand,  tht 
philosophic   expositions  of  duty  were   wholly   imconnectcd 
^^^th  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  temple.     To  amalgamate 
these  two  spheres,  to  incoiporate  moral  culture  with  religion, 
and  thus  to  enlist  in  behalf  of  the  former  that  desire  to  enter, 
by  means  of  ceremonial  obsei'vances,  into  dh-ect  commimication 
with  Heaven,  which  exi^erience  has  shown  to  be  one  of  the 
most  universal  and  powerful  passions  of  mankind,  was  among 
the  most  important  achievements  of  Christianity.    Something 
had,  no   doubt,  been  already  attempted   in  this   direction. 
Philosophy,  in  the  hands  of  the  rhetoricians,  had  become 
more  ])opular.      The  Pythagoreans  enjoined  religious  cei-e- 
monies  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  mind,  and  expiatory 
rites  were  common,  especially  in  the  Oriental  religions.     But 
it  was  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Christiiinity  that 
its  moral  influence  was  not  indii-ect,  casual,  remote,  or  s])as- 
modic.     Unlike  all  Pagan  religions,  it  made  moi-al  teaching  a 
main  function  of  its  clergy,  moral  discipline  the  leading  object 
of  its  services,  moral  dispositions  the  necessary  condition  of 
the  due  performance  of  its  rites.     By  the  pulpit,  by  its  cere- 
monies, by  all  the  agencies  of  power  it  possessed,  it  laboured 
systematically  and  perse veringly  for  the  regeneration  of  man- 
kind,    ITiider  its  influence,  doctrines  concerning  the  nature 
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of  God,  the  immortality  of  tho  soul,  and  the  duties  of  man, 
which  the  noblest  intellects  of  antiquity  could  barely  grasp, 
have  become  the  truisms  of  the  ^^Ilage  school,  the  proverba 
of  the  cottage  and  of  the  alley. 

But  neither  the  beautv  of  its  sacred  MTitings,  nor  the 
jieifection  of  its  reHgioua  services,  could  have  achieved  this 
great  result  without  the  introduction  of  new  motives  to 
virtue.  These  may  be  either  interested  or  disinterested,  and 
in  both  spheres  the  influence  of  ChrLstianity  was  vei-y  gi-eat. 
In  the  first,  it  efiected  a  complete  revolution  by  its  teaching 
concerning  the  future  world  and  concerning  the  nature  of 
sin.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  Life  was  far  too  vague  among 
the  Pagans  to  exercise  any  powerful  general  influence,  and 
among  the  philosophers  who  clung  to  it  most  ardently  it 
waa  regarded  solely  in  the  light  of  a  consolation.  Christianity 
made  it  a  deterrent  influence  of  the  strongest  kind.  In 
addition  to  the  doctrines  of  eternal  suftering,  and  the  lost 
condition  of  the  human  race,  the  notion  of  a  minute  personal 
retribution  must  be  regarded  as  profoiuidly  original.  That 
the  commission  of  great  crimes,  or  the  omission  of  great 
duties,  may  be  expiated  hereafter,  was  indeed  an  idea  familiar 
to  the  Pagans,  though  it  exercised  little  influence  over  their 
lives,  and  seldom  or  never  produced,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
worst  ciiminals,  those  scenes  of  deathbed  repentance  which 
ai-e  so  conspicuous  in  Christian  biographies.  But  the  Chris- 
tian notion  of  the  enormity  of  Little  sins,  tlie  beHef  that  all  the 
details  of  life  wUl  be  scrutinised  hereafter,  that  weaknesses 
of  character  and  petty  infractions  of  duty,  of  which  the 
historian  and  the  biographer  take  no  note,  which  have  no 
perceptible  influence  upon  society,  and  which  scarcely  elicit  a 
comment  among  mankind,  may  be  made  the  gi'ounds  of 
eternal  condemnation  beyond  the  gi-ave,  was  altogethei-  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  and,  at  a  time  when  it  j)ossessed  all 
ilie  freshness  of  novelty,  it  was  well  fitted  to  ti-ansform  tlie 
character.     The  eye  of  the  Pagan  philosopher  was  ever  fixed 
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upon  virtue,  the  eye  of  the  Christian  teacher  upon  sin.  The 
fiist  sought  to  amend  men  by  extolling  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness ;  the  second  by  awakening  the  sentiment  of  remorse. 
Each  method  had  its  excellences  and  its  defects.  Philosophy 
was  admirably  fitted  to  dignify  and  ennoble,  but  altogether 
impotent  to  regenerate,  mankind.  It  did  much  to  encourage 
vii'tue,  but  little  or  nothing  to  restrain  vice.  A  relish  or 
taste  for  virtue  was  formed  and  cultivated,  which  attracted 
many  to  its  practice ;  but  in  this,  as  in  the  case  of  all  our 
other  higher  tastes,  a  natme  that  was  once  thoroughly  vitiated 
became  altogether  incapable  of  appreciating  it,  and  the  trans- 
formation of  such  a  nature,  which  was  continually  eflected  by 
Christianity,  was  confessedly  beyond  the  power  of  philosophy.' 
Experience  has  abundantly  shown  that  men  who  are  wholly 
insensible  to  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  virtue,  can  be  con- 
vulsed by  the  fear  of  judgment,  can  be  even  awakened  to 
such  a  genuine  i-emorse  for  sin  as  to  reverse  the  current  of 
their  dispositions,  detach  them  from  the  most  inveterate 
habits,  and  renew  the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives. 

But  the  habit  of  dilating  chiefly  on  the  darker  side  of  human 
nature,  while  it  has  contributed  much  to  the  regenerating 
efficacy  of  Christian  teaching,  has  not  been  without  its  disad- 
vantages. Habitually  measuiing  character  by  its  alierrations, 
theologians,  in  their*  estimates  of  those  strong  and  passionate 
natui-es  in  which  great  virtues  are  balanced  by  great  failings, 
have  usually  fallen  into  a  signal  injustice,  which  is  the  more 
inexcusable,  because  in  their  own  writings  the  Psalms  of 
David  are  a  conspicuous  proof  of  what  a  noble,  tender,  and 
passionate  nature  could  sui'vive,  even  in  an  adulterer  and  a 
murderer.  Pai'tly,  too,  thi-ougb  this  habit  of  operating 
through  the  sense  of  sin,  and  partly  from  a  desire  to  show 
that  man  is  in  an  abnonnal  and  dislocated  condition,  they 


'  There  is  a  reiDiirkable  passage    depraved,  quoted  by  Origen  in  his 
of  Celsus,  OD  the  impossibility  of    answer  to  him. 
restoring  h  nature  once  thoroughly. 
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have  continuallj  i)ropomided  distorted  and  degrading  views 
of  human  nature,  have  represented  it  as  altogether  under  the 
empu-e  of  evil,  and  have  sometimes  lisen  to  such  a  height  of 
extravagance  as  to  pronounce  the  veiy  virtues  of  the  heathen 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  sin.  But  nothing  can  l^e  more  cei-tain 
than  that  that  which  is  exceptional  and  distinctive  in  human 
nature  is  not  its  vice,  but  its  excellence.  It  is  not  the  sen- 
suality, cruelty,  selfishness,  passion,  or  envy,  which  are  all 
displayed  in  equal  or  greater  degrees  in  different  departments 
of  the  animal  world ;  it  is  that  moral  natm-e  which  enables 
man  apparently,  alone  of  all  created  beiags,  to  classify  his 
emotions,  to  op})Ose  the  cunent  of  his  desires,  and  to  aspire 
after  moi-al  perfection.  Kor  is  it  less  certain  that  in  ci^'ilised, 
and  therefore  developed  man,  the  good  greatly  preponderates 
over  the  e\nl.  Benevolence  is  more  common  than  cruelty  ; 
die  sight  of  suffering  more  readily  produces  pity  than  joy  ; 
gi-atitude,  not  ingratitude,  is  the  normal  result  of  a  conferred 
benefit.  The  sympathies  of  man  naturally  foUow  heroism 
and  goodness,  and  vice  itself  is  usually  but  an  exaggeration 
or  distortion  of  tendencies  tliat  are  in.  their  ovnx  natm-e  per- 
fectly imiocent. 

But  these  exaggerations  of  human  depravity,  which  have 
attained  then-  extreme  Limits  in  some  Protestant  sects,  do  not 
appear  in  the  Church  of  the  first  three  centuries.  The  Beixsc 
of  sia  was  not  yet  accompanied  by  a  denial  of  the  goodness 
that  exists  in  man.  Christianity  was  regarded  rather  as  a 
redemption  from  eiTor  than  from  sin,'  and  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  the  epithet  '  well  deserving,'  which  the  Pagans 
usually  put  upon  theii*  tombs,  was  also  the  favourite  inscrip- 
tion in  the  Christian  catacombs.  The  Pelagian  controvei-sy, 
the  teaching  of  St.  Augustine,  and  the  progress  of  asceticism, 
gradually  introduced  the  doctrme  of  the  utter  depra\'ity  of 


'  This  is  w->ll  sho\ni  bv  PresBensi  in  his  Hist,  des  IVois  prcm/srs 
SiioUs. 
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man,  which  has  proved  in  later  times  the  fertile  source  of 
degrading  superstition. 

In  sustaining  and  defining  the  nnlion  of  sin,  the  early 
Church  employed  the  machinery  of  an  elaborate  legislation. 
Constant  communion  with  the  Church  was  regarded  as  of  the 
Fery  highest  importance.  Participation  in  the  Sacrament 
was  believed  to  be  essential  to  etei-nal  life.  At  a  very 
early  period  it  was  given  to  infants,  and  already  in  the 
time  of  St.  Cyprian  we  find  the  practice  )mivei-sal  iu  the 
Church,  and  pi'onounced  by  at  least  some  of  the  Fathers  to 
be  ordinarily  necessary  to  theii'  salvation. '  Among  the  adults 
it  was  customary  to  receive  the  Sacrament  daily,  in  some 
churches  four  times  a  week.*  Even  ki  the  days  of  persecution 
the  only  part  of  their  service  the  Christians  consented  to  omit 
was  the  half-secular  agape.^  The  clergy  had  power  to  accord 
or  withhold  access  to  the  ceremonies,  and  the  i-everence  with 
which  they  were  regarded  was  so  great  that  they  were  able 
to  dictate  their  own  conditions  of  communion. 

From  these  cii-cumstancCvS  there  very  naturally  arose  a 
vast  system  of  moral  discipline.  It  was  always  acknowledged 
that  men  could  oaJy  rightly  approach  the  sacred  table  in 
cei'tain  moral  dispositions,  and  it  was  very  soon  added  that 
the  commission  of  crimes  should  be  expiated  by  a  period  of 
penance,  before  access  to  the  communion  was  granted.     A 


'  See  a  great  deal  of  informa-  of  the  most  important,  of  the  in- 

tiou  on  this  subject  in  Bingham's  stitutions    of    earlj    Christianity. 

Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church  i3ingham  shows  that  the  adminis- 

(Oxford,    1853),  vol.   v.    pp.    370-  ti-ation  of  the  Eucharist  to  infants 

878.     It  is  curious  that  those  very  continued  in  France  till  the  fwelfth 

noisy   contemporary   divines    who  century. 

profess  to  resuscitate  the  man  '^  See  Cave's  Primitivt  Chris- 
ners  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  tianity,  part  i.  ch.  xi.  At  first  the 
who  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  Siicrament  was  usually  received 
minutest  ceremonial  observances,  every  day  ;  but  this  custom  soon  de- 
have  left  unpractised  what  was  un-  clined  in  the  Eastern  Church,  and 
doubt«dly  one  of  the  most  uni-  at  \s^'  passed  away  in  the  West, 
versal,  and  was  believed  to  be  one  ■'  Plin.  Ep,  x.  97. 
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multitude  of  offences,  of  very  various  degrees  of  magnitude, 
Buch  aa  prolonged  abstinence  from  religious  services,  prenup- 
tiaJ  unchastity,  prostiti;tion,  adultery,  the  adoption  of  the 
profession  of  gladiator  or  actor,  idolatry,  the  betrayal  of. 
Christians  to  pei'secutors,  and  paiderastia  or  unnatural  love, 
were  specified,  to  each  of  which  a  definite  spiritual  penalty 
was  annexed.  The  lowest  penalty  coni?isted  of  deprivation  of 
the  Eucharist  for  a  few  weeks.  More  serious  offenders  were 
deprived  of  it  for  a  year,  or  for  ten  yeai"s,  or  until  the  hour 
of  death,  while  in  some  cases  the  sentence  amounted  to  the 
greater  excommunication,  or  the  deprivation  of  the  Eucharist 
for  ever.  Duiing  the  period  of  penance  the  penitent  was 
compelled  to  abstain  from  the  marriage-bed,  and  from  all 
other  pleasures,  and  to  spend  his  time  chiefly  in  religious 
exercises.  Before  he  was  readmitted  to  communion,  be  was 
accustomed  publicly,  before  the  assembled  Christians,  to 
appear  clad  in  sackcloth,  with  ashes  strewn  upon  his  head, 
with  his  hair  shaven  off,  and  thus  to  throw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  minister,  to  confess  aloud  his  sins,  and  to  implore 
the  favoiu-  of  absolution.  The  excommunicated  man  was  not 
only  cut  off  for  ever  from  the  Christian  rites ;  he  was  severed 
also  from  all  intercourse  with  his  former  friends.  No  Chris- 
tian, on  pain  of  being  himself  excommunicated,  might  eat 
with  him  or  speak  with  him.  He  must  live  hated  and  alone 
in  this  world,  and  be  prepared  for  damnation  in  the  next.' 

This  system  of  legislation,  resting  ujxin  religious  terrorism, 
forms  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  early  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  a  leading  object  of  the  Councils  was  to  develop 
or  modify  it.  Although  confession  was  not  yet  an  habi- 
tual and   universally  obligatoiy  rite,  although  it  was  only 


'  Tlie    -whole    subject    of    the  printed   in  the  library  of  Anglo- 

penilential    discipline    in    trentod  Catholic    Theoloj[^).    and    also    in 

iniuutely  in  ^lamhalVH  Penitenfial  Bingham,  vol.  nHI.    Tertnllian  gives 

Ui.<cipliHf  of  lilt  Primitive  Church  a  graphic  description  of  the  public 

(first  pahlitfhed  in  1714,    and  re-  penances,  2)«  iWwriY.  v.  13, 
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exacted  in  cases  of  notoiious  siixs,  it  is  manifest  tliat  we  have 
m  this  system,  not  jx)tentialiy  or  in  germ,  hut  in  fiiU  d&- 
vclo]>ed  activity,  an  ecclesiasticiJ  despotism  of  the  most 
crushing  order.  But  although  this  recognition  of  the  right 
of  the  clergy  to  withhold  from  men  what  was  believed  to 
Ije  essential  to  their  salvation,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
woi-st  sui)erstitions  of  Rome,  it  had,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very 
valuable  moral  effect.  Every  system  of  law  is  a  system  of 
education,  for  it  lixes  in  the  minds  of  men  certain  conceptions 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  of  the  jiroportionate  enormity  of 
diffci'ent  crimes ;  and  no  legislation  waa  enforced  with  more 
solemnity,  or  appealed  more  directly  to  the  religious  feelings, 
than  the  penitential  discipline  of  the  Church.  More  than, 
perhaps,  any  other  single  agency,  it  confirmed  that  conviction 
of  the  enoi-mity  of  sin,  and  of  the  retribution  tliat  follows  it, 
which  was  one  of  the  two  great  levers  by  which  Christianity 
acted  upon  mankind. 

But  if  Christianity  was  remarkable  for  its  appeals  to  the 
seUish  or  interested  side  of  our  nature,  it  was  far  more  re- 
markable for  the  empire  it  attained  over  disinterested  enthu- 
siiism.  The  Platonist  exhorted  men  to  imitate  God ;  the 
Stoic,  to  follow  reason ;  the  Chiistian,  to  the  love  of  Christ. 
The  later  Stoics  had  often  united  their  notions  of  excellence 
in  an  ideal  sage,  and  Ei)ictetus  had  even  urged  his  disciples  to 
set  before  them  some  man  of  surf>assing  excellence,  and  to 
imagiiie  him  contuiually  near  tliem ;  but  the  utmost  the 
Stoic  ideal  could  become  was  a  model  for  imitation,  and  tba 
admiration  it  inspired  could  never  deepen  into  affection.  It 
was  i-esei-ved  for  Christianity  to  present  to  the  world  an 
ideal  chai-acter,  which  through  all  the  changes  of  eighteen 
centuries  has  inspired  the  heai-ts  of  men  vdth  an  impassioned 
love ;  has  shown  itself  capable  of  acting  on  all  ages,  nations, 
temperaments,  and  condition.s ;  has  been  not  only  the  highest 
pattern  of  virtue  but  the  stix)ngest  incentive  to  its  practic<j ; 
and  has  exercised  so  deep  an  influence  that  it  may  be  truly 
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said  that  the  simple  record  of  three  short  years  of  active  life 
hits  doue  more  to  regenerate  and  to  soften  mankind  than  all 
the  disquisitions  of  philosophers,  and  all  the  exhoitations  of 
moralists.  This  has  indeed  been  the  well-spring  of  whatever 
is  best  and  purest  in  the  Christian  life.  Amid  all  the  sins 
and  failings,  amid  all  the  priestcraft  and  persecution  and 
fanaticism  that  have  defaced  the  Church,  it  has  preserved,  in 
the  chai-acter  and  example  of  its  Founder,  an  enduiong 
principle  of  regeneration.  Pei-fect  love  knows  no  rights.  It 
creates  a  boundless,  uncalculating  self-abnegation  that  trans- 
forms the  character,  and  is  the  parent  of  eveiy  vii'tue.  Side 
by  side  with  the  terrorism  and  the  superstitions  of  dogma- 
tism, there  have  evei  existed  in  Chidstianity  those  who 
would  echo  the  wish  of  St.  Theresa,  that  she  could  blot  out 
both  heaven  and  hell,  to  serve  God  for  Himself  alone ;  and 
the  power  of  the  love  of  Christ  has  been  displayed  alike  in  the 
most  heroic  pages  of  Christian  martyrdom,  in  the  most 
pathetic  pages  of  Chiistian  resignation,  in  the  tenderest  pages 
of  Christian  charity.  It  was  shown  by  the  martyrs  who 
sank  beneath  the  fangs  of  wild  beasts,  extending  to  the  last 
moment  their  arms  in  the  form  of  the  cross  they  loved ; ' 
who  ordered  theii-  chains  to  be  buried  with  them  as  the 
insignia  of  their  wai-fare ; '  who  looked  with  joy  upon  their 
ghastly  wounds,  because  they  had  been  received  for  Chi-ist;^ 
who  welcomed  death  as  the  bridegi'oom  welcomes  the  biide, 
because  it  would  bring  them  near  to  Him.  St.  Felicitaa  was 
seized   with  the  pangs  of  childbirth   as  she  lay  in   prison 

'  Eusebiua,  U.  E.  viii.  7-  to  her  in  the  form  of  a  Christian 

St.  Chrysostom   tells    this  of  physician,  and  offered  to  dress  her 

St.  Babykis.     SeeTillcmont,  Jl/t'/«.  wounds;    but  she  refused,   sayvng 

your  aervir  a  [Hut.  eccl.  tome  iii.  that  she  wished  for  no  physician 

p.  403.  but  Christ.     St.  Peter,  in  the  name 

•  In    the    preface    to    a    very  of  that   Celestial   Physician,  com- 

anciont  Milanese  missal  it  is  said  mauded  her  wounds  to  close,  and 

of  St.  Agatha  that  as  she   lay  in  her  body  became  whole  as  befbrtt- 

the  prison  cell,  torn  by  the  iiiistru-  (Tillemont,  lomu  iii.  p.  41' 
inents  of  torture,  St.   Peter  camo 
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awaiting  the  houi-  of  martyrdom,  and  as  her  sulierijigs  ex- 
toited  from  her  a  cry,  one  who  stood  by  said,  *  If  you  now 
suifer  so  mucih,  what  will  it  be  when  yon  are  thrown  to  wild 
beasts]'  'What  I  now  suffer,' she  answered, 'concerns  my- 
self alone ;  but  then  another  will  suffer  for  me,  for  I  will 
then  suffer  for  Him.' '  When  St.  Melania  had  lost  both  her 
husband  and  her  two  sons,  kneeling  by  the  bed  where  the 
remains  of  tliose  she  loved  were  laid,  the  childless  widow 
exclaimed,  *  Lord,  I  shall  serve  Thee  more  humbly  and 
readily  for  being  eased  of  the  weight  Tliou  hast  taken  from 
me.' » 

Christian  virtue  was  described  by  St.  Augustine  as  *  the 
order  of  love.''  Those  who  know  how  imperfectly  the 
si-mple  sense  of  duty  can  with  most  men  resist  the  energy  of 
the  passions ;  who  have  observed  how  barren  Mahommedan- 
ism  has  been  in  aU  the  higher  and  more  tender  virtues, 
because  its  noble  morality  and  its  pure  theism  have  been 
united  with  no  liATJig  example;  who,  above  all,  have  traced 
through  the  historv  of  the  Christian  Cbui'ch  the  influence  of 
the  love  of  Christ,  will  oe  at  no  loss  to  estimate  the  value  of 
tliis  purest  and  most  distinctive  source  of  Christian  enthu- 
siasm. In  one  respect  we  can  scarcely  realise  its  effects  upon 
the  early  Church,  The  sense  of  the  fixity  of  natural  laws  is 
now  so  deeply  implanted  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  no  truly 
educated  person,  whatever  may  be  his  religious  opinions, 
seriously  believes  that  all  the  more  startling  phenomena 
around  him — storms,  earthquakes,  invasions,  or  famines — 
are  I'csults  of  isolated  acts  of  supernatural  power,  and  are 
intended  to  affect  some  human  interest.  But  by  the  early 
Chiistians  all  these  things  were  directly  traced  to  the  Master 
they  so  dearly  loved.  The  result  of  this  con^'iction  was  a 
state  of  feeling  we  can  now  barely  understand.  A  gi-eat  poet. 


'  See  her  acts  in  Ruinart.  tutis:  ordo  est  anions.' — De  Civ„ 

*  St.  Jerome,  Ep.  xxxix.  Dei,  xv.  22. 

'Defiuitio  brevis  et  ver;i  vir- 
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in  linoa  which  are  among  the  noblest  in  English  litcratrxre, 
haij  spokeu  of  one  who  had  died  as  united  to  the  all-[)ervad- 
ing  sou]  of  nature,  the  grandeur  and  the  tenderness,  the 
beauty  and  the  passion  of  his  being  blending  with  the  kindred 
elements  of  the  universe,  his  voice  heard  in  all  its  melodies, 
his  spirit  a  presence  to  be  felt  and  known,  a  part  of  the  one 
plastic  energy  that  permeates  and  animates  the  globe.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind,  but  of  a  far  more  vivid  and  real  character, 
\^'as  the  belief  of  the  early  Christian  world.  The  universe, 
to  them,  was  transfigured  by  love.  AW  its  phenomena,  all 
it.«;  catastrophes,  were  read  in  a  new  light,  were  endued  with 
a  new  significance,  acquii-ed  a  religious  sanctity.  Christianity 
otiered  a  deeper  consolation  than  any  prospect  of  endless  life, 
or  of  millennial  glories.  It  taught  the  weary,  the  sorrowing, 
and  the  lonely,  to  look  up  to  heaven  and  to  say,  '  Thou, 
God,  caicst  for  me.' 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  religious  system  which  made 
it  a  main  object  to  inculcate  moral  excellence,  and  which  by 
its  docti-ine  of  future  retribution,  by  its  organisation,  and  by 
its  capacity  of  producing  a  disinter&sted  enthusiasm,  acquired 
an  xmexami)led  supremacy  over  the  human  mind,  should 
have  raised  its  disciples  to  a  very  high  condition  of  sanctity. 
There  can,  indeed,  be  little  doubt  that,  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years  aft€r  its  establishment  in  Europe,  the  Christian  com- 
munity exhibited  a  moral  purity  which,  if  it  has  been  equalled, 
has  never  for  any  long  period  been  surpassed.  Completely 
sejjarated  from  the  Iloman  world  that  wm.s  around  them, 
abstaining  alike  from  political  life,  from  appeals  to  the  ti'i- 
bunals,  and  from  militaiy  occupations ;  looking  forward 
continually  to  the  immediate  advent  of  their  Master,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Empire  in  whicJi  they  dwelt,  and  ani- 
mated by  all  tlie  fervour  of  a  young  religion,  the  Christians 
found  within  themselves  a  whole  order  of  ideas  and  feelings 
^iiriiciently  powerful  to  guard  them  from  the  contamination 
jf  their  age.      Ju  their  general  bearing  towards  society,  and 
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in  the  nature  and  ininuteue.<s  of  their  scruples,  they  prob- 
ably bore  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Quakers  than  to  any 
other  existing  sect.'  .  Some  serious  signs  of  moral  decadenoe 
might,  indeed,  be  detected  even  before  the  Decian  persecution  : 
and  it  was  obvious  that  the  triumph  of  the  Church,  by 
introduciBg  numeroxis  nominal  Christiana  into  its  pale,  by 
exposing  it  to  the  temptations  of  -wealth  and  prosperity,  and 
by  forcing  it  into  connection  vrith  secular  politics,  must  ha^^'e 
damped  its  zeal  and  impaired  its  purity;  yet  few  persona,  1 
think,  who  had  contemplated  Christianity  as  it  existed  in 
the  first  three  centuries  would  have  imaguied  it  possible  tljat 
it  should  completely  supersede  the  Pagan  worship  around  it ; 
that  its  teachers  should  bend  the  mightiest  monarcLs  to  their 
will,  and  stamp  their  influence  on  every  page  of  legislation, 
and  direct  the  whole  course  of  civilisation  for  a  thousand 
yefij-s;  and  yet  that  the  period  in  which  they  were  so  supreme 
should  have  been  one  of  the  most  contemptible  in  history. 

Tiie  leading  features  of  that  period  may  be  shortly  told. 
BVom  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  about  which  time  Cluis- 
tianity  assumed  an  important  influence  in  the  Roman  world, 
the  decadence  of  the  Empire  was  rapid  and  almost  unint^j*- 
rupted.  The  first  Chiistian  emperor  transferred  his  capital  to 
a  new  city,  iincontaminated  by  the  traditions  and  the  glories 
of  Paganism ;  and  be  there  founded  an  Empire  wliich  derived 
all  its  ethics  from  Christian  sources,  and  which  continued  in 
existence  for  about  eleven  hundred  years.     Of  that  Empire 

'  Besides  the  obvious  points  of  Tertullian     {T)e     CoronA)     about 

resemblance  in  the  common,  though  Ciiristians  wearing  laurel  ■sTeaths 

notuniversal,  belief  that  Christians  in  the  festivals,  because  laurel  w^aa 

should  abstain  from   all  weapons  called  after  Daphne,  tlie  lover  of 

and   from    all    oaths,    the    \rhole  Apollo, -was  much  of  the  same  kind 

teaching   of  the  early  Christians  as  that  which  1^1  the  Quakers  tn 

a.l>out,  the  duty  of  Bimplicity,  and  refuse  to  speak  of  Tuesday  or  Wed- 

tho    wickedness   of  ornaments   in  nesday,  lest  they  should  recognise 

drees  (see  especially  the  writings  the  god?  Tuesco  or  "Woden.    On  the 

of    Tertullian,    Clemens    Alexan-  other  hand,   the  ecclesiastical  as- 

drinui-,   and    Chrysostom,  on  this  pectsand  the  sacmmentrtl  doctrines 

subject),  is  exceedingly  like   that  of  the  Church   were  the  extreme 

of  the    Qu.ikers.     The   .scruple  of  opposites  of  Quaker:.?m. 
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it  can  only  be  said  that  it  represents  one  of  the  least  noble 
forms  that  civULsation  has  yet  assumed.  Though  very  cruel 
and  very  sensual,  there  have  been  times  when  cruelty  as- 
sumed more  ruthless,  and  sensuality  more  extravagant,  as- 
pects ;  but  there  has  been  no  other  enduring  civilisation  so 
destitute  of  all  the  elements  of  greatness.  The  Byzantine  Em- 
pire "was  pre-eminently  the  age  of  treachery.  Its  vices  were 
the  vices  of  men  who  had  ceased  to  be  brave  without  learning 
to  be  virtuous.  Without  patriotism,  without  the  fruition  or 
desire  of  liberty,  after  the  first  parozysms  of  religious  agita- 
tion, without  genius  or  intellectual  activity;  slaves,  and 
willing  slaves,  in  both  their  actions  and  their  thoughts,  im- 
mersed in  sensuaKty  and  in  the  most  frivolous  pleasures,  the 
people  only  emerged  from  theii"  listlessness  when  some  theo- 
logical subtilty,  or  some  rivalry  in  the  chariot  races,  stimulated 
them  into  fi^ntic  riots.  They  exhibited  all  the  externals  of 
advanced  civilisation.  They  possessed  knowledge ;  they  had 
continually  before  them  the  noble  literature  of  ancient  Greece, 
instinct  with  the  loftiest  heroism ;  but  that  literature,  which 
afterwards  did  so  much  to  revivify  Europe,  could  fire  the 
degenerate  Greeks  with  no  spark  or  semblance  of  nobility. 
For  long  centuries  the  history  of  the  Empire  is  a  monotonous 
story  of  the  intrigues  of  priests,  eunuchs,  and  women,  of  per- 
petual crimes  and  conspiracies  encircling  the  throne.*  After 
the  conversion  of  Constantine  there  was  no  prince  in  any 
section  of  the  Roman  Empire  altogether  so  depraved,  or  at 
least  so  shameless,  as  ISTero  or  Heliogabalus  ;  but  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire  can  show  none  bearing  the  faintest  resemblance 
to  Antonine  or  Marcus  AureHus,  while  the  nearest  approxi- 


•  On  a  calcuU  que  snr  109  em-  abdiqnirert,    12   qui    finirent   aa 

pereurs    byzautins    qui  r^giiferent  couvent  ou  en  prison,  3  qu'on   fit 

seuls  oa  en  association,  d'Arcadius  perir  defaim,  18  qui  farent  mutiUa 

a  Constantin  Dra^^azi^s,  34  seule-  ou  qui  eurent  lef*  yeux  crev6.i,  '.'O 


meut  moururont  dans  leur  lit  im-  qui  furent  empoiaonn^s,  itonf 

perial   ot   8  A   ia   guerra  ou  par  etrangles,    poignard^s,    piecipiida 

accident.       En    revnnche    on    >  n  d'une  colonne.'    A.  Rambaud,  Ecv, 

eompt«^  12  qui  de  gre  ou  de  forte  </^'a/>cttxAfo»^a,  Jan.  1891,p.  154, 
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mation  to  that  character  at  Rome  was  furnished  by  the  Em- 
peror Julian,  who  contemptuously  abandoned  the  Christian 
faith.  At  last  the  Mahommedan  invasion  terminated  the 
long  decrepitude  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  Constantinople 
sank  beneath  the  Crescent,  ita  inhabitants  wrangling  about 
theological  differences  to  the  very  moment  of  their  fall. 

The  Asiatic  Churches  had  already  perished.  The  Christian 
faith,  planted  in  the  dissolute  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  had  pro- 
duced many  fanatical  ascetics  and  a  few  illustrious  theologians, 
but  it  had  no  J'enovating  effect  upon  the  people  at  large.  It 
introduced  among  them  a  pi-inciple  of  interminable  and  im- 
placable dissension,  but  it  scarcely  tempered  in  any  appreci- 
able degi*ee  theix  luxury  or  their  .sensuality.  The  frenzy  of 
pleasure  continued  unabated,  and  in  a  great  part  of  the 
Emj)ire  it  seemed,  indeed,  only  to  have  attained  its  climax 
after  the  triumph  of  Christianity. 

Tlie  condition  of  the  Western  Empire  was  somewhat 
different.  Not  quite  a  century  after  the  conversion  of  Con- 
sta,ntine,  the  Imperial  city  was  captured  by  Alaiic,  and  a 
long  series  of  barliarian  invasions  at  last  dissolved  the  wliole 
framework  of  Roman  society,  while  the  barbarians  them- 
selves, having  adopted  the  Christian  faith  and  submitted 
absolutely  to  the  Christian  priests,  the  Church,  which  re- 
mained the  guardian  of  all  the  treasur&s  of  antiquity,  was 
left  with  a  \drgin  .soil  to  realise  her  ideal  of  human  excellence. 
Nor  did  she  fall  short  of  what  might  have  been  expected.  She 
exercised  for  many  centuries  an  almost  absolute  empire  over 
the  thoughts  and  actions  of  mankind,  wid  created  a  civilisa- 
tion which  was  pei'mcated  in  eveiy  part  with  ecclesiastical! 
influence.  And  the  dark  ages,  as  the  period  of  Catholic  ascen- 
dancy is  justly  called,  do  undoubtedly  dis])lay  many  featurra 
of  gi-eat  and  genuine  excellence.  In  active  benevolence,  in 
the  8])irit  of  reverence,  in  loyalty,  in  co-operative  habits,  they 
Ar  transcend  the  noljlest  ages  of  Pagan  antiquity,  while  in 
that  humanity  which  shrinks  from  the  infliction  of  suffering, 
tliey  were  superior  to  Roman,  and  in   their  lespect  for  chan 
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tity,  to  Greek  civilisation.  On  the  other  hand,  they  rank 
immeasurably  below  the  best  Pagan  civilisations  in  civic  and 
patiiotic  virtues,  in  the  love  of  liberty,  in  the  number  and 
splendour  of  the  great  characters  they  produced,  in  the  dig- 
nity and  beauty  of  the  type  of  character  they  formed.  They 
had  their  full  share  of  tumult,  anarchy,  injustice,  and  war, 
and  they  should  probably  be  placed,  in  all  intellectual  vii-tues, 
lower  than  any  other  period  in  tlie  liistory  of  mankind.  A 
boundless  int/olerance  of  all  divergence  of  opinion  was  united 
with  an  equally  boundless  toleration  of  all  falsehood  and  de- 
liberate fraud  that  could  favour  received  opinions.  Credulity 
being  taught  as  a  vii-tue,  and  all  conclusions  dictated  by 
authority,  a  deadly  toii^oi-  sank  upon  the  human  mind,  which 
for  many  centuries  almost  suspended  its  action,  and  was  only 
effectually  broken  by  the  scrutinising,  innovating,  and  free- 
thinking  habits  that  accompanied  the  rise  of  the  industrial 
republics  in  Italy.  Few  men  who  are  not  either  priaste  or 
monks  would  not  have  preferred  to  Uve  in  the  b&st  days  of  the 
Athenian  or  of  the  Roman  republics,  in  the  age  of  Augustus 
or  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  rather  than  in  any  period 
that  elapsed  between  the  triumph  of  Christianity  and  the 
fourteenth  centui-\ . 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceive  any  clearer  proof  than 
was  furnished  by  the  history  of  the  twelve  hundj-ed  yea,rs 
after  the  conversion  of  Constantino,  that  while  theology  has 
undoubtedly  introduced  into  the  world  certain  elements  and 
principles  of  good,  scarcely  if  at  all  known  to  antiquity, 
while  its  value  as  a  tincture  or  modifying  LnH uence  in  society 
can  hardly  be  overrated,  it  is  by  no  means  for  the  advantage 
of  mankind  that,  in  the  form  wliich  the  Greek  and  Catholic 
Churches  present,  it  should  become  a  controlling  arbiter  of 
sivilisation.  It  is  often  said  that  the  Roman  world  before 
Jonstantine  was  in  a  j)eriod  of  )aj)id  decay;  that  the  traditions 
and  vitality  of  half-8ui>pressed  Paganism  account  for  many 
of  the  abeiTatioiiH  of  later  times ;  that  the  influence  of  the 
Church    waa   often    rather    nominal    and    suijerficial    than 
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supreme ;  and  that,  in  judging  the  ignorance  of  the  dark  ages, 
we  must  make  large  allowance  for  the  dislocations  of  society 
by  the  barbarians.  In  all  this  there  is  much  truth ;  but 
when  we  remember  that  in  the  Byzantine  Empire  the  reno- 
vating power  of  theology  was  tried  in  a  new  capitail  ft-ee  from 
Pagan  traditions,  and  for  more  than  one  thousand  years  un- 
subdued by  barbarians,  and  that  in  the  West  the  Church,  for 
at  least  seven  hundred  yeai-s  after  the  shocks  of  the  invasions 
had  subsided,  exercised  a  control  more  absolute  than  any 
other  moral  or  intellectual  agency  has  ever  attained,  it  will 
appear,  I  tliink,  that  the  experiment  was  veiy  sufficiently 
tried.  It  is  easy  to  make  a  catalogue  of  the  glaring  vices  of 
antiquity,  and  to  contrast  them  with  the  pure  moi*ality  of 
Christian  writings ;  but,  if  we  desire  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  the  realised  improvement,  we  must  compare  the  classical 
and  ecclesiastical  civilisations  aa  wholes,  and  must  observe  in 
each  case  not  only  the  vices  that  were  repressed,  but  also  the 
degree  and  variety  of  positive  excellence  attained.  In  the 
fii-st  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church  the  moral  eleva- 
tion was  extremely  high,  and  was  continually  appealed  to  asi 
a  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  creed.  In  the  century  before 
the  conversion  of  Constantine,  a  marked  depression  was 
already  manifest.  The  two  centuries  after  Constantine  are 
uniformly  represented  by  the  Fathers  as  a  period  of  general 
and  scandalous  vice.  The  ecclesiastical  civilisation  that  fol- 
lowed, though  not  without  its  distinctive  merits,  assuredly 
supplies  no  justification  of  the  common  boast  about  the  re- 
generation of  society  by  the  Church.  That  the  civilisation 
of  the  last  three  centuries  has  risen  in  most  respects  to  a 
higher  level  than  any  that  had  preceded  it,  I  at  least  firmly 
believe  ;  but  theological  ethics,  though  very  important,  form 
but  one  of  the  many  and  complex  elements  of  its  excellence. 
Mechanical  inventions,  the  habits  of  industrial  life,  the  dis- 
eoveries  of  physical  science,  the  improvements  of  government, 
the  expansion  of  literature,  the  traditions  of  Pagan  antiqiiity, 
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hftve  all  a  distinguished  place,  wbile,  the  more  fully  its  his- 
torv  is  investigated,  the  more  clearly  two  capital  truths  are 
disclosed.  The  first  is  that  tlie  influence  of  theology  having 
for  centmies  numbed  and  paralysed  the  whole  intellect  of 
Ghiistian  Europe,  the  revival,  which  forms  the  starting-point 
of  our  modern  civilisation,  was  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that 
two  spheres  of  intellect  still  remained  uncontrolled  by  the 
aceptre  of  Catholicism.  The  Pagan  literature  of  antiquity, 
and  the  Mahommedan  schools  of  science,  were  the  chief 
agencies  in  resuscitating  the  dormant  energies  of  Chi'istendom. 
The  second  fact,  which  I  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to 
establish  in  detail,  is  that  during  more  than  three  centuries 
the  decadence  of  theological  influence  has  been  one  of  the 
most  invariable  signs  and  measures  of  our  progress.  In 
medicine,  physical  science,  commercial  interests,  politics,  and 
even  ethics,  the  refonner  has  been  confronted  with  theological 
afiirmations  which  barred  his  way,  which  were  all  defended 
as  of  vital  importance,  and  wei'e  all  in  turn  compelled  to 
yield  before  the  secularising  iniluence  of  civilisation. 

"We  have  here,  then,  a  problem  of  deep  interest  and  im- 
portance, which  I  iir'opose  to  investigate  in  the  present  chapter. 
We  have  to  enquire  why  it  was  that  a  religion  which  was 
not  more  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  moral  teaching 
than  for  the  power  with  which  it  acted  upon  mankind,  and 
which  during  the  last  few  centuries  has  been  the  source  of 
countless  blessings  to  the  world,  should  have  ]')roved  itself 
for  so  long  a  ])eiiod,  and  tmder  such  a  vaiiety  of  conditions, 
altogether  vmable  to  regenei"ate  Europe.  The  question  is  not 
oue  of  languid  or  imperfect  action,  but  of  conflicting  agencies. 
In  the  vast  and  complex  organism  of  Catholicity  there  were 
some  pai-ts  which  acted  with  admirable  force  in  improving 
and  elevating  mankind.  There  were  others  which  had  a 
directly  opposite  effect. 

The  first  aspect  in  which  Christianity  presented  itself  to 
the  world  was  as  a  declaration  of  the  fraternity  of  men  id 
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Ckrist.  Confdderod  as  immortal  beings,  destincxi  for  the 
exti'emes  of  happiness  or  of  misery,  and  united  to  one  another 
by  a  special  community  of  redemption,  the  tirst  and  most 
matufest  duty  of  a  Christian  man  wavS  to  look  upon  his  fellow- 
men  as  sacred  beings,  and  from  this  notion  grew  up  the 
eminently  Christian  idea  of  the  sanctity  of  all  human  life. 
I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show — and  the  fact  is  of  such 
capital  impoi-tance  in  meeting  the  common  objections  to  the 
reality  of  natm-al  moral  perceptions,  that  I  ventm-e,  at  the 
risk  of  tediousness,  to  recur  to  it — that  nature  does  not  tell 
man  that  it  is  wrong  to  slay  without  provocation  his  fellow- 
men.  Not  to  dwell  upon  those  early  stages  of  barbarism  in 
which  the  higher  faculties  of  human  nature  are  still  raide- 
veloped,  and  almost  in  the  condition  of  embryo,  it  is  an  his- 
torical fact  beyond  all  dispute,  that  refined,  and  even  mowil 
societies  have  existed,  in  which  the  slaughter  of  men  of  some 
particular  class  or  nation  has  been  I'egarded  with  no  more 
compunction  than  the  slaughter  of  animals  in  the  chase.  Tlie 
early  Greeks,  in  their  dealings  with  the  barbarians  ;  tlie 
Romans,  in  their  dealings  with  gladiators,  and  in  some  periods 
of  their  history,  Avith  slaves ;  the  Spaniards,  in  theu'  dealings 
with  Indians ;  nearly  all  colonists  removed  from  European 
supervision,  in  their  dealings  with  an  inferior  race ;  an  im- 
mense proportion  of  the  nations  of  antiqitity,  in  their  dealings 
with  new-bom  infants,  display  this  complete  and  absolute 
callousness,  and  we  mav  discover  traces  of  it  even  in  our 
own  islands  and  within  the  last  three  himclred  year's. '  And 
difficult  as  it  may  be  to  realise  it  in  our  day,  when  the  atrocity 
of  all  wanton  slaughter  of  men  has  become  an  essential  part 
of  our  moi-al  feelings,  it  Ls  nevertheless  an  incontestable  ffict 


'  See  the   masterly  description  Macaulay's  description  of  the  feel- 

of  the  relations  of  the  English  to  iugsof  the  Master  of  Stair  towards 

the    Irish    in    the  reign  of  Queen  the  Highlanders.   {Hutory  of  E?ig- 

Klizjibeth,  in    Froude's   Histcrt/  of  land,  eh.  xviii.) 
I£7igland,  ch.  xxiv.  •  and  also  LokI 
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that  this  calioiiijness  !:as  been  continually  shown  by  good 
men,  by  men  who  in  all  other  respects  woiild  be  regarded  in 
any  age  aa  conspicuous  for  their  humanity.  In  the  days  of 
the  Tudors,  the  best  Englishmen  delighted  iii  what  we  should 
now  deem  the  most  barbarous  sports,  and  it  is  absolutely 
certain  that  in  antiquity  men  of  genuine  humanity — tender 
relations,  loving  friends,  charitable  neighbours — men  in 
whose  eyes  the  mui-der  of  a  fellow-citizen  would  have  ap- 
peared as  atrocious  as  in  our  o-sTn,  attended,  instituted,  and 
applauded  gladiatorial  games,  or  counselled  without  a  scruple 
the  exposition  of  infants.  But  it  is,  as  I  conceive,  a  complete 
confusion  of  thought  to  imagine,  as  is  so  commonly  done, 
that  any  accumulation  of  facts  of  this  natui-e  throws  the 
smallest  doubt  upon  the  i-eality  of  innate  moral  perceptions. 
AJl  that  the  intuitive  moralist  asserts  is  that  we  know  by 
nature  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  humanity  and 
cruelty ;  that  the  first  belongs  to  the  higher  or  better  part 
of  our  nature,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  cultivate  it.  The 
stajidard  of  the  age,  which  is  itself  determined  by  the  genei-al 
condition  of  society,  constitutes  the  natural  line  of  duty ;  for 
he  who  falls  below  it  contributes  to  depress  it.  Now,  there 
is  no  fact  more  absolutely  certain  than  that  nations  and 
ages  which  have  differed  most  widely  as  to  the  standard  have 
been  peifectly  unanimous  as  to  the  excellence  of  humanity. 
Plato,  who  recommended  infanticide ;  Cato,  who  sold  his 
aged  slaves ;  Pliny,  who  applauded  the  games  of  the  arena ; 
the  old  generals,  who  made  their  px-isoners  slaves  or  gladia- 
tors, as  well  as  the  modern  generals,  who  refuse  to  impose 
upon  them  any  degiuding  labour ;  the  old  legislators,  who 
tilled  theii-  codes  with  sentences  of  torture,  mutilation,  and 
hideous  forms  of  death,  as  well  as  the  modeni  legislators, 
who  ai"e  continually  seeking  to  abridge  the  punishment  of 
the  moat  g^dlty ;  the  old  disciplinarian,  who  governed  by 
foi-ce,  as  well  as  the  modem  instructor,  who  governs  by  sym- 
pathy ;  the  Spanish  giil,  whose  dark  eye  glows  with  rapture 
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as  she  watches  the  frantic  bull,  while  the  fire  sti-eamg  from 
the  explosive  dart  that  quivers  in  its  neck ;  as  ^vell  aa  the 
reformers  we  sometiines  meet,  who  are  scandalised  by  aU 
field  s]>orts,  or  by  the  sacrifice  of  animal  life  for  food :  or 
who  will  eat  only  the  larger  animals,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
Baciifice  of  life  to  a  minimum  ;  or  who  are  continually  invent- 
ing new  methods  of  quickening  animal  death — all  these 
persons,  widely  as  they  differ  in  their  acts  and  in  their  judg- 
ments of  what  things  should  be  called  *  brutal,'  and  of  what 
things  should  be  called  '  fantastic,'  agi-ee  in  believing  human  - 
ity  to  be  better  than  cruelty,  and  in  attaching  a  definite 
condemnation  to  acts  that  fall  below  the  standard  of  their 
country  and  their  time.  Now,  it  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant services  of  Christianity,  that  besides  quickening  gi-oatly 
our  lienevolent  affections  it  definitely  and  dogmatically  as- 
serted the  sinfahiess  of  all  destruction  of  human  life  as  a 
matter  of  amusement,  or  of  simple  convenience,  and  thereby 
formed  a  new  standard  higher  than  any  which  then  existed 
in  the  world. 

The  influence  of  Christianity  in  this  respect  began  with 
the  very  earliest  stage  of  human  life.  The  practice  of  abor- 
tion was  one  to  which  few  persons  in  antiquity  attached  any 
deep  feeling  of  condemnation,  I  have  noticed  in  a  foimei 
chapter  that  the  physiological  theory  that  the  foetus  did  not 
become  a  living  creature  till  the  hour  of  birth,  had  some 
influence  on  the  judgments  passed  upon  this  practice ;  and 
even  where  this  theory  was  not  generally  held,  it  is  easy  to 
account  for  the  prevalence  of  the  act.  The  death  of  an 
unborn  child  does  not  appeal  very  jiowerfully  to  the  feeling 
of  compassion,  and  men  who  had  not  yet  attained  any  strong 
sense  of  the  sanctitj'  of  human  life,  who  believed  that  they 
might  regulate  their  conduct  on  these  matters  by  utilitaiian 
views,  according  to  the  general  interest  of  the  community, 
might  very  readily  conclude  that  the  prevention  of  bii-th  wa« 
in   many  cases  an   act  of  mercy.     In  Greece,  Aristotle  not 
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only  countenanced  the  practice,  but  even  desired  that  it 
should  bo  enforced  by  law,  when  population  had  exceeded 
certain  assigned  limits.'  No  law  in  Greece,  or  ia  the  Roman 
Republic,  or  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Empire,  con- 
demned it ;  2  and  if,  as  has  been  thought,  some  measure  wai? 
adopted  condemnatory  of  it  before  the  close  of  the  Pagan 
Empire,  that  measure  was  altogether  inoperative.  A  long 
chain  of  wiiters,  both  Pagan  and  Christian,  represent  the 
practice  aa  avowed  and  almost  uuivei-sal.  They  describe  it 
as  resulting,  not  simply  from  licentiousness  or  from  poverty, 
but  even  from  so  slight  a  motive  as  vanity,  which  made 
mothers  shrink  from  the  disfigurement  of  childbirth.  They 
speak  of  a  mother  who  had  never  destroyed  her  unborn  ofi- 
spring  as  deserving  of  signal  praise,  and  they  assure  us  that 
the  frequency  of  the  crime  was  such  that  it  gave  rise  to  a 
regular  profession.  At  the  same  time,  while  Ovid,  Seneca, 
Favorinus  the  Stoic  of  Ai-les,  Plutarch,  and  Juvenal,  all 
speak  of  abortion  aa  general  and  notorious,  they  all  speak  of 
it  as  unquestionably  criminal.^  It  was  probably  regarded  by 
the  average  Ptomans  of  the  later  days  of  Paganism  much  as 

'  See  on  the  views  of  Aiistotle,  A  niece  of  Domitian  is  said  to 

Labourt,  Rccherches  kisiariques  sur  h.ive  died  in  consequence  of  having, 

&a£7!/ans/roMy^s(PaTis,1848),p.  9.  nt  the  command  of  the  emperor, 

*  See  GKVvina,  De  Oriu  et  Pro-  practised  it  (Sueton.  Demit,  xxii.). 

yressu  Juris  Civilis,  lib.  i.  4i4c.  Plutarch  notices  the   custom   {De 

Sanitate  tuenda),  and  Seneca  eulo- 
» '  Nunc  uterum  vitiat  quae  vult  giges   Helvia  {Ad  Helv.   xvi.)  for 
formosa  vidoii,  being  exempt  from  vanity  and  hav- 
Karaque  in  hoc  sevo  est,  quoe  iug   never  destroyed   her   unborn 
velit  esse  parens.'  olfepring.    Favorinus,  in  a  remark- 
Ovid,  De  yuce,  22-23.  able  passage  (Aulus  Gellius,  Nod. 

mu  -i      u       I      J.   1  Att,  xii.   1),  speaks  of  the  act  aa 

The   same   writer  haa  devoted  ,,.       ,''    ^  ^. 

r  u-      1  ~      /••    ^^\  <-^  ,.  ' publica  detestatione  communique 

one   of  his  elegies  (ii.  li)  to  re-  *;■     ,.  ,      .  j    .. 

u-      .•      ■  „        n    ■  VI  odio  diffnum,  and  proceeds  to  argue 

prtjachinghismistressCormnawith  ,    ^  ■  ^-        ,        /  ,  ■''  ■ 

r  ,°      .,.      r  4i  •        I.      ri.  that  It  is  only  a  degree  less  crimi- 

haviuK  been  guilty  of  this  act.     It         ,    „  ^f       ^^      ^       ..  ..    • 

k      -kU     4.  A  I   /-»„•  1  nal   for  mothers  to   put  out  their 

wag  not  without  danger,  and  Ovid  ,  .,  ,  ^,  ,    , 

°  childron    to   nurse.      Juvenal    mis 

•^  '  some  well-known  and  emphatic  linos 

'StTpe   Kuos  utero  quae  neciU    on  the  subject : — 

ipsa  pcrit.' 
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EnglLsliruen  in  the  last  century  regarded  conWvial  excesses,  as 
cci'tamly  wrong,  but  so  venial  as  scarcely  to  deserve  censiu"e. 
The  language  of  the  Christians  from  the  very  beginning 
was  widely  different.  With  unwavering  consistency  and 
with  the  strongest  emphasis,  they  denounced  the  pi-actice,  not 
simply  as  ijilauman,  but  as  definitely  murder.  In  the  peni- 
tential disci|)line  of  the  Church,  abortion  was  placed  in  the 
same  category  as  infanticide,  and  the  stern  sentence  to 
which  the  guilty  person  was  subject  imprinted  on  the  minds 
of  Christians,  more  deeply  than  any  mere  exhoi-tations,  a 
sense  of  the  enonnity  of  the  crime.  By  the  Council  of 
Ancyi-a  the  guilty  mother  was  excluded  from  the  Sacrament 
till  the  very  hour  of  death  ;  and  though  this  penalty  was 
soon  i-educed,  first  to  ten  and  afterwards  to  seven  yeai*s' 
penitence, '  the  oflfence  still  ranked  amongst  the  gravest  in  the 
legislation  of  the  Chiu'ch.  In  one  very  remarkable  way  the 
reforms  of  Ch)istianity  in  this  sphere  were  jwwcifully  sus- 
tained by  a  doctrine  which  is  perhaps  the  most  revolting  in 
the  whole  theology  of  the  Fathers.  To  the  Pagans,  even 
when  condemning  abortion  and  infanticide,  these  crimes 
appeared  comparatively  tiivial,  because  the  Wctinis  seemed 
very  insignificant  and  their  suiTerings  very  slight.  The 
death  of  an  adult  man  who  is  struck  down  in  the  midst  of 
his  enterprise  and  his  hopes,  who  is  united  by  ties  of  love  or 
friendship  to  multitudes  around  him,  and  whose  dej^arture 
causes  a  pertui-bation  and  a  pang  to  the  society  in  wliich  he 

'  Sed  jacet  aurato  vix ulla  puerpera  Minucius   Felix  {Octaviv^,   xxx.) : 

lecto ;  '  Vos  enim   video  proereatos  filios 

Tantum  artes  hujus,  tantum  medi-  nunc    feris    et     avibus    exponere, 

camina  possunt,  nunc  adstrangnlatos  misero  mortis 

Quae  sturiles  facit,atque  homines  in  genere  elidere.     Sunt  quie  in  ipsis 

ventre  necandos  visceribus,    medicaminibus   epotis, 

Conducit.  originem  futuri  hominis  extinguant, 

Sat.  vi.  592-596.  et   parricidium   faciant  antequam 

pariant.' 

There  are  also  many  allusions  '  See  Labourt,  Eeckerches  suf 

to  it  in  the  Chiistian  writers.   Thus  les  Enfans  trouves,  p.  2o. 
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lifls  moved,  excites  feelings  very  different  from  .any  pi-oduced 
by  the  ])aiLiless  extinction  of  a  new-born  infant,  which, 
Laving  saircely  touched  the  earth,  has  known  none  of  its 
cares  and  veiy  little  of  its  love.  But  to  the  theologian  this 
infant  life  possessed,  a  fearful  significance.  The  moment^ 
they  taught,  the  foetus  in  the  womb  acquii-ed  animation,  it 
became  an  inimoi"tal  being,  dastined,  even  if  it  died  unborn, 
to  be  i*aised  again  on  the  last  day,  resi)onsib]o  for  the  sin  of 
Adam,  and  doomed,  if  it  perished  without  baptism,  to  be 
excluded  for  ever  from  heaven  and  to  be  cast,  as  the  Greeks 
taught,  into  a  painless  and  joyless  limbo,  or,  as  the  Latins 
taught,  into  the  abyss  of  hell.  It  is  probably,  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  to  this  doctrine  that  we  owe  in  the  fij'st  instance 
the  healthy  sense  of  the  value  and  sanctity  of  infant  life 
which  so  broadly  distinguishes  Christian  from  Pagan  socie- 
ties, and  which  Ls  now  so  thoroughly  incorporated  with  our 
moral  feelings  as  to  be  independent  of  all  doctrinal  changes. 
That  wliich  appealed  so  powerfully  to  the  com})assion  of  the 
early  and  medieval  Christians,  in  the  fate  of  the  murdered 
infants,  was  not  that  they  died,  but  that  they  commonly 
died  imba])tised ;  and  the  criminality  of  abortion  was  im- 
measurably aggrav.ated  when  it  was  believed  to  involve,  not 
only  the  extinction  of  a  tran.sient  life,  but  also  the  damnation 
of  an  immoital  soul.'  In  the  '  Lives  of  the  Saints'  there  is 
a  curious  legend  of  a  man  who,  being  desirous  of  ascertaining 


•  Among  the    barbiirian   la-ws  talis   lucem    minime    pervenissot, 

there  is  a  very  curious  one  about  pat.itur   poenam,  quia   sine  sacra- 

a  daily  compensation  for  children  mentoregenerationisabortivomodo 

who  had  been  killed  in  the  womb  tradita  est  ad  inferos.' — Leges  Ba- 

on    account    of    the     daily     suf-  juvariorum,   tit.   vii.   cap.  xx.    iu 

foring   of  those  children    in  hell.  Canciani,   Ijcges  Barbar.  vol.  ii.  p. 

'Proptereadiuturnamjudi«iveruut  374.     The  first  foundling  hospital 

antecessorea  nostri  compositionem  of  which  we  have  undoubted  record 

et  judice-s  postquam  religio  Chris-  is  that  founded  at  Milan,  by  a  man 

tianitatis  inolevit  in  mundo.  Quia  named  Datheus,  in  a.d.  781).  Muni- 

diutumam postquam  ineamatioiiom  tori    has    preserved    {Aiitich.    Ital. 

•Urtcepii  auima,  qu;iiin-is  ad  nativi-  Diss,  xxxvii.)  the  charter  embody- 
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the  condition  of  a  cliild  before  bitth,  slew  a  pregnant  woman, 
committing  thereby  a  flouble  mnrder,  that  of  the  motaer  and 
of  the  chUd  in  her  •womb.  Stung  by  remorse,  the  murderer 
fled  to  the  desert,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
constant  penanco  and  prayer.  At  last,  after  many  years,  the 
voice  of  God  told  him  that  he  had  been  forgiven  the  murder 
of  the  woman.  But  yet  his  end  was  a  clouded  one.  He 
never  could  obtain  an  assurance  that  he  had  been  forgiven 
the  death  of  the  child.* 

If  we  pass  to  the  next  stage  of  human  life,  that  of  the 
new-bom  infant,  we  find  oiu'selves  in  pixjsence  of  that  pi-ac- 
tice  of  infanticide  which  was  one  of  the  deepest  stains  of  the 
ancient  civilisation.  The  natural  history  of  this  crime  is 
somewhat  peculiar.^  Among  savages,  whose  feelings  of 
compassion  are  very  faint,  and  whose  warlike  and  nomadic 


ing  the  motives  of  the  founder,  la 
which  the  followitig  sentences  oc- 
cur :  '  Quia  frequenter  per  luxu- 
riam  hominum  genus  decipitur,  et 
exinde  malum  homicidii  generatur, 
dum  concipientes  ex  fidnlterio,  ne 
prodantur  in  publico,  fetos  teneros 
necant,  et  ahsque  bapttstnatis  lavacro 
parinilos  ad  Tartara  miiiiint,  quia 
nullum  reperiunt  locum,  quo  ser- 
rare  vivos  valeant,'  &c.  Henry 
II.  of  France,  1556,  made  a  long 
law  against  women  who, '  ad^enant 
le  temps  de  leur  part  et  delivxance 
de  leur  enfant,  occultement  s'en 
dilivrent,  puis  le  suffoquent  et  au- 
trement  suppriment  saii3  leur  avoir 
fait  empartir  le  Saint  Sacrement 
du  Bapteme.' — Labourt,  licchnches 
mr  les  Enfans  trouves,  p.  47.  There 
is  a  story  told  of  a  Queen  of  Portn- 
gjil  (sister  to  Henry  V.  of  England, 
and  mother  of  St.  Ferdinand)  that, 
being  in  childbirtli,  her  life  was 
despaired  of  unless  she  took  a 
medicine  -which  would  accelerate 
the  birth  but  probably  sacrifice  the 


life  of  the  child.  She  answered 
that  '  she  would  not  purchase  her 
temporal  life  by  sacrificing  the 
eternal  salvation  of  her  son.'  — 
Bollandists,  ^c<.  Sanctor.,  June  6th. 

'  Tillemont,  Mimoires  poiir  scr- 
vir  a  VHistoire  ecclesiastique  (Paris, 
1701),  tome  X.  p.  41.  St.  "Ciem. 
Alexand.  says  that  infants  in  the 
womb  and  exposed  infants  have 
guardian  angels  to  watch  over  them. 
{Strom.  V.) 

-  There  is  an  extremely  large 
literature  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  infanticide,  exposition,  found- 
lings, &c.  The  books  I  have  chiefly 
followed  are  Terme  et  Monfalcoc, 
Histoire  des  Enfans  trouves  (Paris, 
1840);  Eemacle,  Beg  Hoipices 
(V Enfans  trouvis  (1838) ;  Labourt, 
Beckerc/ies  historiques  siir  les  Enfant 
trouvks  (Paris,  1848) ;  Koenigswar- 
ter,  Essai  sur  la  Legislafimi  des 
Peuples  aucienaft  modernes  relative 
aux  Enfans  nes  Jwrs  Mariage  (Paris, 
1842).  There  are  also  many  de- 
rails on  the  subject  in  (lodeft-oy's 
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lia^iitii  are  eminontlv  unfavourable  to  infant  life,  it  L^.  ttn 
might  be  expected,  the  nsual  custom  for  the  parent  to  decide 
whether  he  desires  to  preserve  the  child  he  has  called  into 
existence,  and  if  he  does  not,  to  expose  or  slay  it.  ]ji  nations 
tliat  have  passed  out  of  the  stage  of  barbarism,  but  are  still 
nide  and  simple  in  their  habits,  the  practice  of  infanticide  is 
usually  rave;  but,  unlike  other  ci-imes  of  violence,  it  is  not 
naturally  diminished  by  the  progress  of  civilisation,  for,  after 
the  period  of  savage  life  is  jiassed,  its  prevalence  is  influenced 
much  more  by  the  sensuality  than  by  the  barbarity  of  a 
people.'  We  may  trace  too,  in  many  countries  and  age^,  the 
notion  tliat  children,  as  the  fruit,  representatives,  ;ind  dearest 
possessions  of  their  parents,  are  acceptable  sacrifices  to  the 
gods.^    Infanticide,  as  is  well  known,  was  almost  universally 


Comraentaiy  to  the  la-vrs  about 
children  in  the  Theodosian  Code, 
in  Malthus,  On  PojJidation,  in 
E-lward's  tract  On  the  State  of 
Slavery  in  the  Early  and  Middle 
Ages  of  Chrijifianity,  and  in  roost 
ecclesiastical  histories. 

'  It  must  rot,  hoTirever,  be  in- 
ferred from  this  that  infanticide 
increases  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  unchastity  of  a  nation.  Prob- 
ably the  condition  of  civilised 
society  iu  "which  it  is  most  com- 
mon, is  "where  a  large  amount  of 
actual  unchastity  coexists  "viritli 
very  strong  social  condemnation  of 
the  sinner,  and  "where,  in  conse- 
quence, tiiere  is  an  intense  anxiety 
to  conceal  the  fall.  A  recent  ■writer 
on  Spain  has  noticed  the  almort 
complete  absence  of  infanticide  in 
that  country,  and  l.as  ascribi^  it 
to  the  great  leniency  of  public 
opinion  to"wards  f<'raale  frailty. 
Foundling  hospitals,  also,  greatly 
influence  the  history  of  infanticide; 
but  tlie  mortality  in  them  "was  long 
so  (TT'-at  that  it  may  lie  questioned 


"whether  they  have  diminished  the 
number  of  the  deaths,  though  they 
hare,  as  I  beheve,  greatly  dimi- 
njslied  the  number  of  the  murdera 
of  children.  Lord  Karnes,  "writing 
in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  saj's  :  '  In  "Wales,  even  at 
present,  and  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  it  is  scarce  a  disgrace 
for  a  young  "woman  to  have  a  b&s- 
tard.  In  the  country  last  men- 
tioD'-d,  the  first  instance  kno-wn  of 
a  bastard  child  being  destroyed  by 
its  mother  through  shame  is  a  late 
one.  The  "rirtue  of  chastity  ap- 
pears to  he  tiius  gaining  ground,  as 
the  only  temptation  a  "woman  can 
have  to  destroy  her  child  is  to  con- 
ceal her  frailty.' — Sketches  of  thr 
History  of  Man — On  the  Progress 
of  the  Female  Sex.  The  last  clause 
is  clearly  inaccurate,  but  there 
seera.s  reason  for  believing  that 
maternal  affection  is  generally 
stronger  than  want,  but  weaker 
th-iu  shame. 

•  8ee  Warburton's  Divine  Lc//a- 
ti//n,  vii.  2. 
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ftdniitted  among  the  Greeks,  being  Kanctioned,  and  in  some 
cases  enjoined,  upon  what  we  should  now  call  '  the  greatest 
happiness  piinciple,'  by  the  ideal  legislations  of  Plato  and 
Ajistotle,  and  by  the  actual  legislations  of  Lycuigus  and 
Solon.  Regarding  the  community  as  a  whole,  they  clearly 
saw  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degi-ee  for  the  interest  of  society 
that  the  increase  of  population  should  be  very  jealously  re- 
stricted, and  that  the  State  should  Vie  as  far  as  possible  free 
from  helpless  and  unproductive  members ;  and  they  therefore 
concluded  that  the  painless  destruction  of  infant  life,  and 
especially  of  those  infants  who  weie  so  deformed  or  diseased 
that  their  Uves,  if  prolonged,  would  probably  have  boon  a 
burden  to  themselves,  was  on  the  whole  a  benefit.  Tlie  very 
sensual  tone  of  Greek  life  rendered  the  modern  notion  of 
prolonged  continence  wholly  alien  to  their  thoughts ;  and  the 
extremely  low  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  Greek 
moth  el's,  who  exercised  no  appreciable  influence  over  the 
habits  of  thought  of  the  nation  should  also,  I  think,  be  taken 
into  account,  for  it  has  always  been  observed  that  mothers 
are  much  more  distinguished  than  fathers  for  their  affection 
for  infants  that  have  not  yet  manifested  the  first  dawning  of 
reason.  Even  in  Greece,  however,  infanticide  and  exposition 
were  not  imivei-sally  permitted.  In  Thebes  these  oflfences 
are  said  to  have  been  punished  by  death.' 

The  power  of  Ufe  and  death,  which  in  Eome  was  origi- 
nally conceded  to  the  father  over  his  childi-en,  would  appear 
to  involve  an  unUmibed  permission  of  infanticide ;  but  a  very 
old  law,  popularly  ascribed  to  Romulus,  in  this  resjiect  re- 
stricted the  parental  rights,  enjoining  the  father  to  bring  up 


'  jElian,  Varia  Hist.  ii.  7.  Pas-  notices  with  praise  ((rCTV/taw/a,  six.) 

eages  from   the  Greek   imaginative  that  t ho  Germans  did  not  allow  in- 

writers,  representing  exposition  as  fanticide.     He  also    notices  {Hist. 

the  avowed  and  habitual   practice  v.  5)  the  prohibition  of  infanticide 

of  poor  parents,  are  collected  by  among  the  Jews,  and  ascribes  it  to 

Terme  et  Monfalcon,  Htst.  des  En-  their  desire  to  increase  the  popula- 

fans  trouves,  pp.   39-45.     Tacitus  tion. 
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all  his  male  cLildren,  and  at  least  his  eldest  female  child, 
forbidding  him  to  destroy  any  well-formed  child  till  it  had 
completed  its  third  year,  when  the  afiections  of  the  parent 
might  be  supposed  to  be  developed,  but  permitting  the  expo- 
sition of  deformed  or  maimed  children  with  the  consent  of 
their  five  nearest  relations.'  The  Koman  policy  was  always 
to  encourage,  while  the  Greek  jjolicy  was  rather  to  restrain, 
population,  and  infanticide  never  appears  to  have  been  com- 
mon in  Rome  tUl  the  corrupt  and  sensual  days  of  the  Emj)ire. 
The  legislators  then  absolutely  condemned  it,  and  it  was 
indirectly  discouraged  by  laws  which  accorded  special  privi- 
leges to  the  fathers  of  many  children,  exem])ted  ])oor  jiareuts 
from  most  of  the  burden  of  taxation,  and  m  some  degree 
provided  for  the  security  of  exposed  infants.  PubUc  opinion 
})robably  differed  little  from  that  of  our  own  day  as  to  the 
fact,  though  it  differed  from  it  much  as  to  the  degree,  of  its 
crixoinality.  It  was,  as  will  be  remembered,  one  of  the 
charges  most  frequently  brought  a,gainst  the  Christians,  and 
it  was  one  that  never  failed  to  arouse  popular  indignation. 
Pagan  and  Christian  authorities  are,  however,  united  in 
B]ieakLQg  of  infanticide  as  a  crying  vice  of  the  Empire,  and 
Teitullian  observed  that  no  laws  were  moi"e  easilv  or  more 
constantly  evaded  than  those  which  condemned  it.^  A  broad 
distinction  was  popularly  di-awn  between  infanticide  and 
exposition.  The  latter,  though  probably  condemned,  was 
certainly   not   punished    by    law;'    it   was    practised    on    a 


'  Dion.  Halic.  ii.  controversy   between    two    Dutch 

-  Ad  Nat.  i.  15.  professors,  named  Noodt  and  Byn- 

•  The  well-known  juriscon-sult  kershoek,  conducted  on  both  sides 

Paulas  had  laid  down  the  proposi-  with  great  learning,  and  on    the 

tion,  '  Necare  videtur  non  tantuni  side  of  Noodt  with   great  passion, 

is  qui  p:irtum  perfocat  sed  et  is  qui  Noodt  niMintained  that  these  words 

abjicit  et  qui  alimouia  denegat  et  are   sim[)ly    the    expression    of    a 

qui     publicia     Incis    misericordiae  moral  truth,  not  a  judicial  decision, 

causa  exponitquam  ipse  non  habet.'  and    that    exposition    was    never 

[JJip.  lib.  XXV.  tit.  iii.  1.  4.)     fheso  illegal  in  Rome  till  some  time  after 

woi-Js  Jiave  given  rise  to  a  famous  the  astablishment  cf  Christianity. 
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Slogan tu^  Kcale  and  with  absolute  impunity,  noticed  by  writers 
with  the  most  frigid  indifference,  and,  at  least  in  the  case  (jf 
destitute  parents,  considered  a  very  venial  ofience.'  Often, 
no  doubt,  the  exposed  childi-en  perished,  but  more  frequently 
the  very  extent  of  the  practice  saved  the  lives  of  the  victima. 
They  were  bi-ought  systematically  to  a  column  near  the  Veia- 
bi-um,  and  there  taken  by  speculatoi-s,  who  educated  them  as 
slaves,  or  veiy  fi-equently  as  prostitut-es.' 


His  opponent  argued  that  exposi- 
tion was  legally  identical  with  in- 
fanticide, and  became,  therefore, 
illegal  when  the  power  of  life  and 
death  was  withdrawn  from  the 
father.  (See  the  works  of  Noodt 
(Cologne,  1763)  and  of  Bynkers- 
hoek  (Cologne,  1761).  It  was  at 
least  certain  that  exposition  was 
notorions  and  avowed,  and  the  law 
against  it,  if  it  existed,  inopera- 
tive. Gibbon  (Decline  and  Fall, 
ch.  xliv.)  thinks  the  law  censuied 
but  did  not  punish  exposition. 
See,  too,  Troplong,  Influence  du 
Christianisme  surle  Droit,  p.  271. 

'  Quintiliixn  speaks  in  a  tone  of 
apolog)',  if  not  justification,  of  the 
exposition  of  the  children  of  desti- 
tute parents  (Decl.  cccvi.),  and  even 
Plutarch  speaks  of  it  without  cen- 
sure. (De  Amor.  Froiis.)  There 
are  several  curious  illustrations  in 
Latin  literature  of  the  different 
feelings  of  fathers  and  mothers  on 
this  matter.  Terence  {Heauton. 
Act.  iii.  Scene  5)  represents  Chremes 
as  having,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
charged  his  pregnant  wife  to  have 
her  child  kiUed  provided  it  was  a 
girl.  The  mother,  overcome  by 
pity,  shrank  from  doing  so,  and 
secretly  gave  it  to  an  old  woman 
to  expose  it,  in  hopes  that  it  might 
bo  preserved.  Chremes,  on  hear- 
ing what  had  been  done,  reproached 
b:»  wife  for  her  womauly  pity,  ;i"d 


told  her  she  had  been  not  only 
disobedient  but  irrational,  for  she 
was  only  consigning  her  daughter 
to  the  life  of  a  prostitute.  In 
Apuleius  {Metam.  lib.  x.)  we  have  a 
similar  picture  of  a  father  starting 
for  a  journey,  leaving  his  wife  in 
childbirth,  and  giving  her  his  part- 
ing command  to  kill  her  child  if  it 
should  be  a  girl,  which  she  couL'l 
not  bring  herself  to  do.  The  gin 
was  brought  up  secretly.  In  the 
case  of  weak  or  deformed  infants 
infanticide  seems  to  have  been 
habitual.  '  Portentosoa  fcetus  ex- 
tinguimus,  liberos  quoque,  si  debil  es 
monstrosique  editi  sunt,  mergimus. 
Nou  iru,  sed  ratio  est,  a  sauis  inu- 
tilia  secernere.' — Seneca,  De  Ira,  i. 
15.  Terence  has  introduced  a 
picture  of  the  exposition  ^  f  an  in- 
£int  into  his  Aiidria,  Act.  iv.  Scene 
5.  See,  too,  Suet.  Amust.  Ixv. 
According  to  Suetonius  {Calig.  v.), 
on  the  death  of  GeiTuanicus,  women 
exposed  their  new-bom  children  in 
sign  of  grief.  Ovid  had  dwelt  ^vith 
much  feeling  on  the  barbarity  of 
these  practices.  It  is  a  very 
curious  fact,  which  has  been  no- 
ticed by  Warburton,  that  Chremes, 
whose  sentiments  about  infants  we 
have  just  seen,  is  the  very  per««jaage 
into  whose  mouth  Terence  hao  put 
the  famous  sentiment, '  Homo  sum, 
humaui  nihil  a  mo  alienum  puto.' 
»  That    these    wore   the    'isna) 
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Oa  liio  whole,  what  was  demandod  on  this  subject  was 
not  auy  clearei*  moral  teaching,  but  rathei-  a  stronger  enforce- 
ment of  the  condemnation  long  since  passed  upon  infanticide, 
and  an  increased  protection  for  exposed  infants.  By  the 
}X5nitential  sentences,  by  the  dogmatic  considerations  I  have 
enumei-at«d,  and  })y  the  earnest  exhortations  both  of  her 
preachers  and  writers,  the  Church  laboui'ed  to  deepen  the 
sense  of  the  enormity  of  the  act,  and  especially  to  convince 
men  that  the  guilt  of  abandoning  then-  childi-en  to  the  pre- 
cjirious  and  doubtful  meicy  of  the  sti-anger  was  scarcely 
leas  than  that  of  simple  infanticide.'  In  the  civil  law  her 
influence  was  also  displayed,  though  not,  I  think,  very 
advantageously.  By  the  counsel,  it  is  said,  of  Lactantius, 
Constantine,  in  the  very  yeai-  of  his  convei'sion,  in  order  to 
diminish  infanticide  by  destitute  parents,  issued  a  d«K;ree, 
applicable  in  the  first  instance  to  Italy,  but  extended  in  a.d. 
322  to  Africa,  in  which  he  commanded  that  those  children 
whom  their  parents  were  unable  to  support  should  be  clothed 
and  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  State,- a  policy  which  had  already 
been  pursued  on  a  large  scale  under  the  Antonines.  In  a.d. 
331,  a  law  intended  to  multiply  the  chances  of  the  expo.sed 
child  being  taken  charge  of  by  some  charitable  or  interested 
pei-son,  provided  that  the  foundling  should  remain  the  abso- 
lute property  of  its  saviour,  whether  he  adopted  it  as  a  son 


latos  of  exposed  infants  is  noticed  extremely  horrible  declamation  in 

by   Beverdl    writers.      Some,    too,  Senecathe  Rhetorician  (Cow/roi'crs. 

both  Pagan  and  Christian  (Qnin-  lib.  v.   33)  about  exposed  children 

tilian,  Ltd.  cccvi. ;  Lactantius,  Biv.  who  ■were  said  to  have  been  maimed 

Inst.  vi.  20,  &c.),  speak  of  the  lia-  and  mutilated,  either   to  prevent 

bility  to  incest  uons  marriages  re-  their  recognition  by  their  parents, 

Bulting  fn>m   frequent  exposition,  or  that  they  might  gain  money  as 

In    the    Greek    poets    there    are  beggars  for  their  masters. 

s«v<;ral  allusions  to  rich  childless  '  See    passages    on   this  point 

men  adopting  foundlings,  and  Ju-  cited  by  Godefroy  in  hia  Comineti- 

yenal    saj's    it  was    common    for  tary  to  tJielMW'DcExposiiia,' Codex 

Koman  -wires  to  palm  off  found-  Thcod.  lib.  v.  tit.  7. 

lings  on   their  huslmnds  for  their  *  Codex     Thcod.    lib.    xi.    tit. 

sons.     (Sa<.  ri.  603.)     There  is  an  27. 
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or  employed  it  as  a  slave," aud  that  the  parent  should  not 
have  power  at  any  future  time  to  reclaim  it.'  By  another 
law,  which  had  been  issued  in  a.d.  329,  it  had  been  pi-o- 
vided  that  children  who  had  been,  not  exposed,  but  sold, 
might  be  reclaimed  upon  payment  by  the  father.* 

The  last  two  laws  cannot  be  regarded  with  unmingled 
satisfaction.  The  law  regulating  the  concUtion  of  exposed  cliil- 
dien,  though  undoubtedly  enacted  with  the  most  benevolent 
intentions,  was  in  some  degree  a  retrograde  step,  the  Pagan 
laws  having  prOAnded  that  the  father  might  always  withdraw 
the  child  he  had  exposed,  from  servitude,  by  payment  of  the 
expenses  incurred  in  supporting  it,^  while  Trajan  had  even 
decided  that  the  exposed  child  could  not  become  under  any 
cii'cumstance  a  slave.*  The  law  of  Constantine,  on  the  other 
hand,  doomed  it  to  an  iirevocable  servitude ;  and  this  law 
continued  in  force  till  a.d.  529,  when  Justinian,  reverting  to 
the  principle  of  Trajan,  decreed  that  not  only  the  father  lost 
all  legitimate  authority  over  his  child  by  exposing  it,  but 
also  that  the  person  who  had  saved  it  could  not  by  that  act 
deprive  it  of  its  natiu^l  Liberty,  But  this  law  applied  only 
to  the  Eastern  Empu-e ;  and  in  part  at  least  of  the  West  * 
the  servitude  of  exposed  infants  continued  for  centimes,  and 
ai)pears  only  to  have  terminated  with  the  genei-al  extinction 
of  slavery  in  Europe.  The  law  of  Constantine  concerning 
the  sale  of  childx-en  was  also  a  step,  though  perhaps  a  neces- 
sary step,  of  retrogression.  A  series  of  emperors,  among 
whom  Cai'acalla  was  conspicuous,  had  denounced  and  en- 
deavoured to  abolish,  as '  shameful,'  the  traffic  in  free  children, 
and  Diocletian  had  expressly  and  absolutely  condemned  it.* 


'  Codex  Theod.   lib.   v.  tit.    7,  {B>p.  x.  72.) 

lex.  1.  '  See  on  this  point  Muraton, 

^  Ibid.  lib.  V.  tit.  8,  lex  1 .  Antich.  Ital.  Diss,  xxxvii. 

•  See   Godefroy's     Commentary  *  See   on    these    laws,  Wallon, 
to  the  Law.  Hist,  de  VEsclavage,  tome  iii.   ppw 

*  Inalettertothe  younger  Pliny.  52,  53. 
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The  extreme  misery,  however,  resulting  from  the  civil  wai-s 
omlor  Constaatine,  had  rendered  it  accessary  to  authorise 
the  old  practice  of  selling  children  ia  the  case  of  absolute 
destitution,  which,  though  it  had  been  condemned,  had  prob- 
ablv  never  altogether  ceased.  Theodosius  the  Great  at- 
tempted  to  take  a  step  in  advance,  by  decreeing  that  the 
chilch-en  thus  sold  might  regain  their  freedom  without  the 
repayment  of  the  piu-chase-money,  a  temporary  service  being 
a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  purchase; '  but  this  measm-e 
was  repealed  by  Valentinian  III.  The  sale  of  children  in 
case  of  gieat  necessity,  though  denounced  by  the  Fathers,- 
continued  long  after  the  time  of  Theodosius,  nor  does  any 
Christian  emperor  appear  to  have  enforced  the  humane 
enactment  of  Diocletian. 

Together  with  these  measures  for  the  protection  of  ex- 
posed children,  there  were  laws  dii-ectly  condemnatory  of 
infanticide.  This  branch  of  the  subject  is  obscui-ed  by  much 
ambiguity  and  controversy;  but  it  appears  most  probable 
that  the  Pagan  legislation  reckoned  infanticide  as  a  form  of 
homicide,  though,  being  deemed  less  atrocious  than  other 
forms  of  homicide,  it  was  punished,  not  by  death,  but  by 
banishment.'  A  law  of  Coiistantine,  intended  principally, 
and  perhaps  exclusively,  for  Africa,  where  the  sacritices  of 
children  to  Satvu-n  were  very  common,  assimilated  to  pan-icide 
the  miu-der  of  a  child  by  its  father ;  *  and  finally,  Valentinian, 
in   A.D.    374,   made  all  infanticide  a   capital  offence,^    and 

•  See  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  iii.  tit.  3,  crime,  but  a  crime  generically  dif- 
lex  1,  and  the  Commentary.  ferent    from    homicide.     Goilclroy 

•  On  the  very  persistent  denun-  maintains  that  it  w.i3  classified  as 
ciation  of  this  practice  by  the  homicide,  but  that,  being  esteemed 
Fathers,  see  many  examples  in  less  heinous  than  the  other  furms 
Torme  et  Monfalcon.  of  homicide,  it  wa.«  only  punished 

•  This    is    a   mere   question  of  by  exile.     See  the  Cximmentary  to 
definition,  upon  which  lawyers  have  Cod    Theod..  lib.  ix.  tit.  14,  1.  I. 
expended  much  learning  and  clis-  '  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  ix.  tit.  15. 
cojision.     Ciijiis   thought   the    Ro-  *  Ibid.  lib.  ix.  tit.  14.  lex  1. 
mans     considered     infanticide     a 
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especially  enjoined  the  pimisliment  of  exposition.'  A  law  oi 
the  Spanish  Visigoths,  in  the  seventh  centmy,  punished  in- 
fanticide and  abortion  ■wdth  death  or  blindness.*  In  the 
Capitularies  of  Charlemagne  the  former  crime  was  punished 
as  homicide.  2 

It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
what  diminution  of  infanticide  resulted  from  these  measures. 
It  may,  however,  be  safely  asserted  that  the  publicity  of  the 
ti'ade  in  exposed  children  became  impossible  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity,  and  that  the  sense  of  the  serious  nature 
of  the  crime  was  very  considerably  increased.  The  extreme 
destitution,  which  was  one  of  its  most  fertile  causes,  was  met 
by  Christian  charity.  Many  exposed  children  appear  to 
have  been  educated  by  individual  Christians.^  Brephotrophia 
and  Oi"phanotrophia  ai*e  among  the  earliest  i-ecorded  charita- 
ble institutions  of  the  Church ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that 
exposed  childi'en  were  admitted  into  them,  and  we  find  no 
trace  for  several  centuries  of  Christian  foundling  hospitals. 
This  form  of  charity  grew  up  gradually  in  the  early  part  of 
the  middle  agos.  It  is  said  that  one  existed  at  Treves  in  the 
sixth,  and  at  Angei-s  in  the  seventh  century,  and  it  is  certain 
that  one  existed  at  Milan  in  the  eighth  centui-y.'  The 
Council  of  Rouen,  in  the  ninth  century,  invited  women  who 
had  secretly  borne  children  to  place  them  at  the  door  of  the 
church,  and  undertook  to  provide  for  them  if  they  wei-e  not 
reclaimed.     It  is  probable  that  they  were  brought  up  among 


'  Corf.  Juris,  lib.  \\i\.  tit.  52,  exposed  children  and  to  have  them 

lex  2.  brought    into    the    church.       See 

^  Leges   Wisigothorum  (lib.  vi.  Temie    et    Monfalcou,    Hist,    dcs 

tit.  3,  lex  7)  and  other  laws  (lib.  Enfans  trouves,  p.  74. 

iv.  tit.  4)  condemned  exposition.  *  Compare  L;ibonrt,   Bech.  sur 

*  '  Si  quis  infantem  necaverit  les  Enfans  trouvis,  pp.  32,  33 ; 
at  homicide  teneatar.' — Capit.  vii.  Miiratori,  Antichlta  lialiane,  Dis- 
168.  sert.   xxxvii.     Muratori    has    also 

*  It  appear.s,  from  a  passage  of  briefly  noticed  the  histoi-y  of  these 
St.  Augustine,  that  Christian  vir-  charities  in  his  Carita  Christia7ui, 
^Txs  were  accustomed    to   collect  cap.  xxvii. 
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the  numerous  slaves  or  serfs  attached  to  the  ecciesiiisticil 
prooerues ;  for  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Aries,  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  afterwards  a  law  of  Charlemagne,  had  echoed 
the  enactment  of  Coiistantine,  declaring  that  exposed  chilcb-en 
should  be  the  slaves  of  their  protectois.  As  slavery  declined, 
the  laemoriaLs  of  many  sins,  like  many  other  of  the  discordant 
elements  of  mediaeval  society,  were  doubtless  absorbed  and 
consecrated  in  the  monastic  societies.  The  strong  sense 
always  evinced  in  the  Church  of  the  enormity  of  unchastity 
probably  rendered  the  ecclesiastics  more  cautious  in  this  than 
in  other  forms  of  charity,  for  institutions  especially  intended 
for  deserted  children  advanced  but  slowly.  Even  Kome,  the 
mother  of  many  charities,  could  boast  of  none  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century. '  About  the  middle  of  the 
tweli"th  centm-y  we  tind  societies  at  jMilan  charged,  among 
other  functions,  with  seekiug  for  exposed  childi-en.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  same  century,  a  monk  of  Montpellier,  whose 
very  name  is  doubtful,  but  who  is  commonly  spoken  of  as 
Brother  Guy,  founded  a  confraternity  called  by  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  devoted  to  the  protection  and  education 
of  children;  and  this  society  in  the  two  following  centuries 
ramified  over  a  great  part  of  Europe.^  Though  principally 
and  at  first,  perhaps,  exclusively  intended  for  the  care  of  the 
orphans   of   legitimate    maiTiages,   though  in   the   fifteenth 


'  The  first  seems  to  have  been  angel.    Compare  Eemacle,  Hospices 

the     hospital    of    Sta.     Maria    in  iVEnfans  trouvis,  pp.  36-37,    and 

Saseia,   which    had    existed    with  AmydemuB,  Pietas  Romarui  (a  book 

various   changes    from    the  eighth  written  a.d.   1624,  and  translated 

century,    but    was  made  a  found-  in  part  into  English  in  a.d.  1687), 

ling   hospital  and  confided  to  the  £ng.  trans,  pp.  2,  3. 

care    of   Guy   of   Montpellier    in  ■'  For  the  little  that  is  known 

A.!}.  120't.     According  to  one  tra-  about  thi.s   missionary  of  charity, 

dition,    Pope    Innocent    III.    had  compare  Kemacle,   Hospices  d'Ev- 

been  shocked  at  hearing  of  infants  /aiui  irouves,  pp.  34-44  ;  and  Lii- 

drawu    in    the    nets    of   fishermen  bourt,  Recherchea  historiques  swr  Us 

from    the    Tiber.      According    to  Enfans  trouvcs,  pp.  38-41. 
another,   ho   was    inspired    by    &d 
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wjntuT}'  the  Hos]iital  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Paris  even  re- 
fused to  admit  desei-ted  children,  yet  the  care  of  foiuKULnirp 
soon  passed  in  a  great  measui-e  into  its  hands.  At  last,  aftei- 
many  complaints  of  the  frequency  of  infanticide,  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  arose,  and  gave  so  gi'eat  an  impulse  to  that  brancli 
of  charity  that  he  may  be  regarded  as  its  second  a.uthor,  and 
his  influence  was  felt  not  only  in  private  charities,  but  in. 
legislative  enactments.  Into  the  effects  of  these  measuras — 
the  encouragement  of  the  vice  of  incontinence  by  institutions 
that  were  designed  to  suppress  the  crime  of  infixnticide,  and 
the  serious  moral  controversies  suggested  by  this  apparent 
conflict  between  the  interests  of  humanity  and  of  chastity — 
it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enter.  We  are  at  present  con- 
cerned with  the  principles  that  actuated  Christian  charity, 
not  with  the  wisdom  of  its  organisations,  ^Vhateve^  mis- 
takes may  have  been  made,  the  entire  movement  I  have 
traced  displays  an  anxiety  not  only  for  the  life,  but  also  for 
the  moral  well-being,  of  the  castaways  of  society,  such  as  the 
most  humane  nations  of  antiquity  had  never  reached.  This 
minute  and  scrapulous  care  for  human  life  and  human  virtue 
in  the  humblest  forms,  in  the  slave,  the  gladiator,  the  savage, 
or  the  infant,  was  indeed  wholly  foreign  to  the  genius  of 
Paganism.  It  was  produced  by  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  inestimable  value  of  each  immortal  soul.  It  is  the  dis- 
tinguisliing  and  transcendent  characteristic  of  every  society 
into  which  the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  passed. 

The  influence  of  Christianity  in  the  protection  of  infant 
life,  though  very  real,  may  be,  and  I  thijik  often  has  been, 
exaggerated.  It  would  be  diflicult  to  overrate  its  influence 
in  the  sphere  we  have  next  to  examine.  There  is  scarcely 
any  other  single  reform  so  important  in  the  moral  liistoiy  of 
mankind  as  the  suppression  of  the  gladiatorial  shows,  and 
this  feat  must  be  almost  exclusively  ascribed  to  the  Christian 
Church.  Wlien  we  remember  how  extremely  few  of  the 
best  and  greatest  men  of  the  Roman  world  had  absolutely 
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eoudemned  the  games  of  the  amphitheatre,  it  is  impossible  to 
regard,  without  the  deejjest  admii-ation,  the  unwavering  and 
uncompromising  consistency  of  the  patristic  denunciations. 
And  even  comparing  the  f  athei-s  with  the  most  enlightened 
Pagan  moralists  in  their  treatment  of  this  matter,  we  shall 
usually  find  one  most  significant  difference.  The  Pagan,  in 
the  spirit  of  philosophy,  denoimcecl  these  games  as  inhuman, 
or  demoralising,  or  degrading,  or  brutal.  The  Christian,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Church,  represented  them  as  a  definite  sin, 
the  sin  of  mui-der,  for  which  the  spectators  as  well  as  the 
actors  were  directly  rasponsible  before  Heaven.  In  the  very 
latest  days  of  the  Pagan  Empii-e,  magnificent  amphitheatres 
were  still  arLsing,'  and  Constantino  himself  had  condemned 
numerous  barbarian  captives  to  combat  with  wild  beasts.'^ 
It  was  in  a.d.  325,  immediately  after  the  convocation  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  that  the  first  Christian  emperor  issued  the 
iii\st  edict  in  the  Roman  Empire  condemnatory  of  the  gladia- 
torial games."*  It  was  issued  in  Berytus  in  Syria,  and  is 
believed  by  some  to  have  been  only  applicable  to  the  province 
of  Phoenicia  • ''  but  even  in  this  province  it  was  sitflered  to 
be  inoperative,  for,  only  foui-  yeai-s  later,  Libanius  speaks  of 
the  shows  as  hal)itually  celebrated  at  Antioch.*  In  the 
Western  Empire  theii-  continuance  was  fully  recognisetl, 
though  a  few  infinitesimal  restrictions  were  imposed  upon 
them.     Constantiue,  in  a.d.   357,  prohibited  the  lanista,  or 


•  E.g.  thp  amphitlieatre  of  ad  pcenas  spectecnlo  dati  saerientes 
Verona  was  only  bnilt  under  .Dio-  bestias  multitudine  sua  fatiga- 
cletian.  runt.' — Eumenius,  P«««7.  Constant. 

*  '  Quid     hoc     triumpho    pul-  si. 

chriuB?    .  .  .  Tantam  captivorum  ^  Cod.   Theod.  lib.  xv.  tit.   12, 

multitudinem  bestiis  objicit  ut  iu-  lex  1.     Sozomen,  i.  8. 

grati  et  perfidi   non  minus  dolorie  ^  This,  at  leaist,  is  the  opinion 

ex  ludibrio  sui  qiiam  ex  ipsa  morte  of  Godefroy,  who  ha.s  discussed  th« 

patiantur.' — Inecrti       I'avegyricm  subject  very  fully.     {Cod.    Theod. 

Constant.     'Puberes  qui  in  manus  lib.  xv,  tit.  12.) 

veuerunt,  quorum  ncc  perfidia  erat  •  Libanius,  De  Vita  Sua,  3. 

apta  militiae    nee  ferocia  servituti 

S 
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purveyors  of  gladiatoi-a,  from  bribing  servants  of  the  palace  to 
enrol  themselves  as  combatants. '  Valentinian,  in  a.d.  365,  for>- 
bade  any  Christian  criminal,^  and  in  a.d.  367,  any  one  connected 
with  the  Palatine,^  being  condemned  to  fight.  Honorius 
prohibited  any  slave  who  had  been  a  gladiator  passing  into 
the  service  of  a  senator ;  but  the  real  object  of  this  last 
measure  was,  I  imagine,  not  so  much  to  stigmatise  the 
gladiator,  as  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  an  armed  nobility."' 
A  much  more  important  fact  is  that  the  spectacles  were 
never  introduced  into  the  new  capital  of  Constantine.  At 
Rome,  though  they  became  less  numerous,  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  suspended  tintil  their  final  suppi'ession.  The 
passion  for  gladiators  was  the  worst,  while  religious  Hberty 
was  probably  the  best,  feature  of  the  old  Pagan  society ;  and 
it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  of  these  two  it  was  the  nobler 
part  that  in  the  Christian  Empue  was  fii-st  destroyed.  Theo- 
dosius  the  Gieat,  who  suppressed  all  diversity  of  worship 
thioughout  the  Empire,  and  who  showed  himself  on  many 
occasions  the  docile  slave  of  the  clergy,  won  the  applause  of 
tlie  Pagan  Symmachus  by  compelling  his  bai'barian  prisonei-s 
to  fight  as  gladiators.''  Besides  this  occasion,  we  have  special 
knowledge  of  gladiatorial  games  that  were  celebratexl  in  a.d. 
385,  in  A.D.  391,  and  aftorwai-ds  in  the  reign  of  Honorius, 
and  the  practice  of  condemning  criminals  to  the  ai-ena  still 
continued.^ 

But  although  the  suppres.sion  of  the  gladiatorial  shows 
was  not  efiected  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Empire  till  nearly 
ninety  years  after  Christianity  had  been  the  State  religion, 
the  distinction  between  the  teaching  of  the  Christians  and 
Pagans  on  the  subject  remained  unimpaii-ed.     To  the  last, 


'  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xv.  tit.  12,1.  2.  *  M.  Wallon  has  traced  these 

■-' Ibid.  lib.  ix.  tit.40,  I.  8.  last   shows    with    much  learning 

'  Ibid.  hb.  ix.  tit.  40,  1.  II.  {Hi»t.  de  PEnelavage,  tome  iii.  pp. 

'  Ibid.  Ub.  XV.  tit.  12,  I.  3.  421-429.) 
*  Symmach.  E.v.  x.  &l. 
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the  most  estimable  of  the  Pagans  appear  to  have  i-egarded 
fchem  -with  favotir  or  indiffei-ence.  Julian,  it  is  true,  with  a 
rare  magnanimity,  refused  persistently,  in  his  contiict  "with 
Chi-istianity,  to  avail  himself,  as  he  might  most  easily  have 
done,  of  the  popular  passion  for  games  which  the  Church 
condemned ;  but  Libanius  has  noticed  them  with  some  appro- 
bation,' and  Symmachus,  as  we  have  ah-eady  seen,  both  in- 
stituted and  applauded  them.  But  the  Christiana  steadily 
refused  to  admit  any  professional  gladiator  to  baptism  till  he 
had  pledged  himself  to  abandon  his  calling,  and  every  Chris- 
tian who  attended  the  games  was  excluded  from  communion. 
The  preachers  and  writers  of  the  Church  denounced  them 
with  the  most  unqualified  vehemence,  and  the  poet  Prudentius 
made  a  direct  and  earnest  appeal  to  tho  emperor  to  suppress 
them.  In  the  East,  where  they  had  never  taken  very  firm 
root,  they  appeal-  to  have  ceased  about  the  time  of  Theodosius, 
and  a  passion  for  chariot  i-aces,  which  rose  to  the  most  extra- 
^•agant  height  at  Constantinople  and  in  many  other  cities, 
took  their  place.  In  the  West,  the  last  gladiatorial  show  was 
celebrated  at  Rome,  under  Honoiius,  in  a.d.  404,  in  honour 
of  the  triumph  of  Stilicho,  when  an  Asiatic  monk,  named 
Telemachus,  animated  by  the  noblest  hei-oism  of  philanthropy, 
rushed  into  the  amphitheatre,  and  attempted  to  part  the  com- 
batants. He  perished  beneath  a  shower  of  stones  flung  by 
the  angry  spectators ;  but  his  death  led  to  the  final  abolition 
of  the  g-aines.2  Combats  of  men  with  wild  beasts  continued, 
however,  much  later,  and  were  especially  popular  in  the  East. 
The  difficulty  of  procuring  wild  animals,  amid  the  general 
poverty,  contiibiited,  with  other  causes,  to  their  decline. 
They  sank,  at  last,  into  games  of  cruelty  to  animals,  but  of 
little  danger  to  men,  and  were  finally  condemned,  at  the  end 
of  the  seventh  centnry,  by  the  Council  of  Tinillo.'     In  Italy, 

'  He     •wavered,    however,     on     tome  iii.  p.  428. 
the  TObject,  and  on  one  ocrasion  ^  Theodoret,  v.  26 

oond.mned    them.      See    Wallon,  »  Mailer,  De  Gmio  JEvL   Thc^- 

s2 
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tlie  custom  of  sham  fights,  wiiich  continued  thi-ougli  the  whole 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  ^\'hich  Petrai-ch  declares  were  in  his 
days  sometimes  attended  with  considerable  bloodshed,  may 
perhaps  be  traced  in  some  degree  to  the  traditions  of  the 
amphitheatre. ' 

The  extinction  of  the  gladiatorial  spectacles  is,  of  all  the 
i-esults  of  early  Christian  influence,  that  upon  Avhich  tlie 
historian  ciin  look  with  the  deepest  and  most  unmingled 
satisfaction.  Horiible  as  was  the  bloodshed  they  directly 
caused,  these  games  were  perhaps  still  more  pernicious  on 
account  of  the  callousness  of  feeling  they  diffused  through  alt 
classes,  the  fatal  obstacle  they  presented  to  any  general  eleva- 
tion of  the  stantlai-d  of  humanity.  Yet  the  attitude  of  the 
Pagans  decisively  proves  that  no  progress  of  philosophy  or 
social  civilisation  was  likely,  for  a  very  long  period,  to  have 
extii-pat«d  them ;  and  it  can  hai'dly  be  doubted  that,  had  they 
been  lioiu-ishing  unchallenged  as  in  the  days  of  Ti-ajan,  when 
the  rude  warriors  of  the  North  obtained  the  empire  of  Italy, 
they  would  have  been  eagerly  adopted  by  the  conquerors, 
would  have  taken  deep  root  in  mediaeval  life,  and  have  inde- 
finitely retarded  tbe  progress  of  humanity.  Christianity 
alone  was  poweiful  enough  to  tear  this  evil  plant  from  the 
Ivomau  soil.  The  Christian  custom  of  legacies  for  the  relief 
of  the  indigent  and  sufiering  replaced  the  Pagan  custom  of 
bequeathing  sums  of  money  for  games  in  honour  of  the  dead  ; 
iuad  the  month  of  December,  which  was  looked  forward  to 
with  eagerness  through  all  the  Roman  world,  as  the  sj^ecial 
season  of  the  gladiatorial  spectacles,  was  consecrated  in  the 
Church  by  another  festival  commemorative  of  the  advent  of 
Christ. 

The  notion  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  which  led  the 
earlv  Christians   to   combat  and   at  last  to    ovei-throw  the 


doniani  (1797),  vol.  ii.  p.  88;  Mil-  '  Sat«  on  these  tights  Ozanam's 

man,  Hist,  of  Earlij   Christianity,     CimliMtioi},   in  the  Fifth   Ceniuri, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  343-347.  '       (Eng.  trans.),  toI.  i.  p.  130 
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gladiatoriitl  games,  was  carried  by  some  of  them  to  aii  extent 
altogether  LiTeconciJahle  with  national  independence,  and 
with  the  prevailing  ])enal  system.  Many  of  them  taught 
that  no  Christian  might  lawfully  take  away  life,  either  as  a 
soldier,  or  by  bringing  a  capital  charge,  or  by  acting  as  an 
executioner.  The  first  of  these  questions  it  will  be  convenient 
to  reser\e  for  a  later  period  of  this  chapter,  when  I  propose 
to  examine  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  the  military  spirit, 
find  a  very  few  words  will  be  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the 
othei-s.  The  notion  that  there  is  something  impure  and  de- 
filing, even  in  a  just  execution,  is  one  which  may  V)e  traced 
through  many  ages ;  and  executioners,  as  the  miuistei-s  of  the 
law.  have  been  from  veiy  ancient  times  regarded  as  unholy. 
In  V)oth  Greece  and  Rome  the  law  compelled  them  to  live 
outside  the  walls,  and  at  Rhodes  they  were  never  permitted 
even  to  enter  the  city.'  Notions  of  this  kind  were  very 
strongly  held  in  the  early  Chm-ch  ;  and  a  decree  of  the  peni- 
tential discipline  which  was  enforced,  even  against  emperors 
and  generals,  forbade  any  one  whose  hands  had  been  imbrued 
in  blood,  even  when  that  blood  was  shed  in  a  righteous  wai", 
approaching  the  altar  without  a  preparatory  period  of  penance. 
The  opinions  of  the  Christians  of  the  first  three  centuries 
were  usually  formed  without  any  regai-d  to  the  necessities  of 
civil  or  poiiticiil  life ;  but  when  the  Church  obtained  an 
a;scendancy,  it  was  foimd  necessary  speedily  to  modify  them  ; 
and  although  Lactantius,  in  the  fo\U'th  century,  maintained 
the  unlawfulness  of  all  bloodshed,*  as  strongly  as  Origen  in 
the  third,  and  Tertullian  in  the  .second,  the  common  doctrine 
was  simi)ly  that  no  priest  or  bishop  must  take  any  pai-t  in  a 
capital  charge.  From  this  exceptional  jiosition  of  the  clerg}- 
they  .si)eedily  acquired  the  position  of  oificial  intercessors  for 


'  Nieupoort,     Dc    RUihus    Ro-  earlier  testimonies  on  the  subject 

manorum,  p.  169.  are  g^ven  hy  Barbeyrae,  MoruJc  des 

*  8eo  a  very   unequivocal   pas-  Peres,  and  in  many  other  books. 
sage.    Inst.    Div.    vi.    20.     Several 
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crimiiials,  ambassadors  of  mercy,  when,  from  some  act  of 
se<lition  or  other  caxise,  their  city  or  neighbourhood  wtm 
menaced  \vith  a  bloody  invasion.  The  right  of  sanctnaiy, 
which  -was  before  possessed  by  the  Im]ierial  statues  and  by 
the  Pagan  temples,  was  accorded  to  the  chxu-ches.  During 
the  holy  seasons  of  Lent  and  Easter,  no  criminal  trials  could 
be  held,  and  no  criminal  could  be  tortured  or  executed.' 
Miracles,  it  was  said,  were  sometimes  wrought  to  attest  the 
innocence  of  accused  or  condemned  men,  but  were  nevei 
wTought  to  consign  criminals  to  execution  by  the  civil 
power.' 

All  this  had  an  importance  much  beyond  its  immediate 
effect  in  tempering  the  administration  of  the  law.  It  con- 
tributed largely  to  associate  in  the  popular  imagination  the 
ideas  of  sanctity  and  of  mercy,  and  to  increase  the  reverence 
for  human  life.  It  had  also  another  remarkable  effect,  to 
which  I  have  adverted  in  another  work.  The  belief  that  it 
was  wrong  for  a  priest  to  bring  any  chai'ge  that  could  give  rise 
to  a  capital  sentence  caused  the  leading  clei-gy  to  shrink  from 
persecuting  heresy  to  death,  at  a  time  when  in  all  othei 
respects  the  theory  of  persecution  had  been  fully  matured. 
"When  it  was  readily  admitted  that  heresy  was  in  the  highest 
degree  criminal,  and  ought  to  be  made  penal,  when  laws  ban- 
ishing, fining,  or  imprisoning  heretics  filled  the  statute-book, 
and  when  evei'y  vestige  of  religious  liberty  was  suppressed  at 

'  See  two  laws  enacted  in  a.d.  St.  Macarius.     An  innocent  man, 

;i80  {Cod.  Thcod.  ix.  tit.  35,  1.  4)  accused  of  a  murder,  fled  to  hira. 

and  A.D.  389  {Cod.  Theod.  ix.  tit.  He  brought  both  the  accused  and 

^fi,  1.  5).     Theodosins  the  Younger  accusers  to  the  tomb  of  the  mui- 

aiade  a  law  (ix.  tit.  35, 1. 7)  except-  dered  man,  and  asked  him  whether 

ing  the   Isaurian  robbers  from  the  the  prisoner  was  the  murderer.  The 

privileges  of  these  laws.  corpse  answered  in  the  negative  ; 

'  There   are,   of  course,   innn-  the  bystanders  implored  St.  Maca- 

merablf-  miracles  punishing  guilty  rius   to  ask  it  to  reveal  the    real 

moD,  but  I  know  none  assisting  the  culprit;  but  St.  Macarius  refused 

civil   power   in  doing  so.     As  an  to  do  so.     {Vita  PatruTn,  lib.  ii. 

oxampio  of  the  miracles  in  defence  cap.,  xxviii.) 
of  the  innocent,  I  may  cite  one  by 
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the  instigation  of  the  clergy,  these  still  shiank  from  the  last 
and  inevitable  step,  not  because  it  was  an  ati'ocious  violation 
of  the  rights  of  conscience,  but  because  it  was  contrary  to  the 
ecclesiastical  discipliue  for  a  bishop,  under  any  cii'curustances, 
to  countenance  bloodshed.  It  was  on  this  giound  that  St. 
Ai^gustine,  while  eagerly  advocating  the  persecution  of  the 
Donatists,  more  than  once  expressed  a  wish  that  they  should 
not  be  punished  with  death,  and  that  St.  Ambrose,  and  St. 
Martin  of  Tours,  who  were  l)Oth  energetic  pei-secutors,  ex- 
pressed theia*  abhorrence  of  the  Spanish  bishops,  who  had 
caused  some  PrLscilUanists  to  be  executed.  I  have  elsewhere 
noticed  the  odiotus  h;y'pocrisy  of  the  later  inquisitors,  who  I'ele- 
gated  the  execution  of  the  sentence  to  the  civil  power,  with 
a  prayer  that  the  heretics  shoidd  be  punished  '  as  mildly  as 
possible  and  without  the  eftusion  of  blood,' '  which  came  at 
last  to  be  intei-j^reted,  by  the  death  of  fii-e ;  but  I  may  here 
add,  that  this  hideous  mockery  is  not  unique  in  the  histoiy  of 
religion.  Plutai-ch  suggests  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  bury- 
ing unchaste  vestals  alive  was  tliat  they  were  so  sacred  that 
it  was  unlawful  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  them,*  and  among 
the  Donatists  the  Circumcelliones  were  for  a  time  accustomed 
to  abstain,  io  obedience  to  the  evangelical  command,  fi-om  the 
use  of  the  sword,  while  they  beat  to  death  those  who  difiered 
from  their  theological  opinions  with  massive  clubs,  to  which 
they  gave  the  vei-y  significant  name  of  Israelites.^ 

The  time  came  when  the  Christian  priests  shed  blood 
enough.  The  extreme  scrupulosity,  however,  which  they  at 
first  displayed,  is  not  only  exceedingly  curious  when  con- 
ti-asted  with  their  later  history ;  it  was  also,  by  the  association 
of  ideas  which  it  promoted,  veiy  favourable  to  humanity. 


'  '  Ut   quam    clementissinie    et  tome  vi.  pp.  88-98.    The  Donatista 

ultra  sanguis  eifusionem  punire-  aft«r  a  time,  however,  are  said  to 

tur.  have  ovoreome  their  scruples,  auci 

^  Quad.  RoTiian(E,  xcvi.  used  svordb. 

^  Tillemoni,  Mhn.  (THist.  eoclU. 
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It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  while  some  of  the  eai-ly 
Fathers  were  the  undoubted  precursois  of  Beccaria,  their 
teaching,  unlike  that  of  the  philosophers  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  had  little  or  no  appreciable  influence  in  mitigating 
the  severity  of  the  penal  code.  Indeed,  the  more  carefully 
the  Christian  legislation  of  the  Empire  is  examined,  and  the 
more  fully  it  is  compared  with  what  had  been  done  under 
the  influence  of  Stoicism  by  the  Pagan  legislatoi-s,  the  more 
evident,  I  think,  it  will  appear  that  the  golden  age  of  Roman 
law  was  not  Christian,  but  Pagan.  Great  works  of  codifica- 
tion were  accomplished  under  the  younger  Theodosius,  and 
under  Justinian ;  but  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Pagan  emperors, 
and  especially  of  Hadrian  and  Alexander  Severus,  that 
nearly  all  the  most  important  measures  were  taken,  redress- 
ing injustices,  elevating  oppressed  classes,  and  making  the 
doctiine  of  the  natural  equality  and  fraternity  of  mankind 
the  basis  of  legal  enactments.  Receiving  the  heritage  of 
these  laws,  the  Christians,  no  doubt,  added  sometliing ;  but  a 
careful  examination  will  show  that  it  was  surprisingly  little. 
In  no  respect  is  the  greatness  of  the  Stoic  philosophers  more 
conspicuous  than  in  the  contrast  between  the  gigantic  steps 
of  legal  reform  made  in  a  few  years  under  their  influence, 
and  the  almost  insignificant  steps  taken  when  Chi-istianity 
had  obtained  an  ascendancy  in  the  Empire,  not  to  speak  of 
the  long  period  of  decrepitude  that  followed.  In  the  way  of 
mitigating  the  severity  of  punishments,  Constantine  made, 
it  is  true,  three  important  laws  prohibiting  the  custom  of 
branding  criminals  upon  the  face,  the  condemnation  of 
criminals  as  gladiators,  and  the  continuance  of  the  once 
degi*ading  but  now  sacred  punishment  of  crucifixion,  which 
had  been  very  commonly  employed ;  but  these  measures 
were  more  than  coimterbalanced  by  the  extreme  severity 
with  which  the  Christian  emperoi-s  punished  infanticide, 
adultery,  seduction,  rape,  and  sevei-al  other  crim(»,  and 
the  number  of  capital  offences  became  consideiably  greater 
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than  before.*  The  most  prominent  evidence,  indeed,  of  eccle- 
siastical influence  in  the  Theodosian  code  is  that  which  must 
be  moat  lamented.  It  is  the  immense  mass  of  legislation, 
intended  on  the  one  hand  to  elevate  the  clergy  into  a 
separate  and  sacred  caste,  and  on  the  other  to  persecute  in 
every  form,  and  with  every  degi-ee  of  violence,  all  who 
deviated  fi-om  the  fine  line  of  Catholic  orthodoxy.'* 

The  last  consequence  of  the  Ohi-istian  estimate  of  human 
Hfe  was  a  veiy  emphatic  condemnation  of  suicide.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  arguments  of  the  Pagan  moralists,  who 
were  opposed  to  this  act,  were  of  four  kinds.  The  religious 
argument  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato  was,  that  we  are  all 
soldiers  of  God,  placed  in  an  appointed  post  of  duty,  which  it 
is  a  rebellion  against  our  Maker  to  desert.  The  civic  argu- 
ment of  Aristotle  and  the  Greek  legislators  was  that  we  owe 
our  services  to  the  State,  and  that  therefore  voluntarily  to 
abandon  life  is  to  abandon  oiu-  duty  to  our  country.  The 
argument  which  Plutarch  and  other  writers  derived  from 
human  dignity  was  that  true  courage  is  shown  in  the 
manful  endurance  of  suSering,  while  suicide,  being  an  act  of 
flight,  is  an  act  of  cowardice,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  man. 
The  mystical  or  Quietist  argument  of  the  Neoplatonists  waa 
that  all  perturbation  is  a  pollution  of  the  soul ;  that  the  act 
of  suicide  is  accompanied  by,  and  springs  from,  pei-turbation, 

'  Under  the  Christian  kings,  the  le  vol  et  le  meurtre  qui  jusques-la 

barbarians  multiplied  the  number  u'avoient  6te  punis  que  par  I'exil, 

of  capital  offences,    but   this   has  ou  dont  on  ee  rachetoit  par  une 

osnally   been  regarded  as  an  im-  composition.     Les  Francois,  en  re- 

provement.    The  Abb6  Mably  says:  formant  quelques-unes  de  leurs  lois 

'Quoiqu'il  nous  reste  peu  d'ordon-  ci\nles,  portirent  la  sev^rito  aussi 

nances   faites    sous    les    premiers  loin  que  leurs  p^resavoieut  poussi 

Merovingiens,  noTLsvoyonsqu'avant  I'indulgence.' — Mably,   Observ.  sur 

la  fin  du  sixifeme  si^cle,  les  Fran-  I'Hist.  des  Fran<;<ns,  liv.  i.  ch.  iii. 

ijois  avoient  d6ja  adopt 6  la  doctrine  See,  too.  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall, 

salutaire    des    Romaius   au  sujet  ch.  xxxviii. 

de  la  prescription;  et  que  renon-  *  The  whole  of  the  sixth  volume 

:^nt  k  cette  humanite  cruelle  qui  of  Godefroy's  edition  (folio)  of  tlie 

les  enhardissoit  au  mal,  ils  infli-  Theodosian  code  is  t'tken  up  with 

g6ront  peine demortcontrerinceste,  laws  of  these  kinds. 
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and  that  therefore  the  perpetrator  ends  his  days  by  a  crime. 
Of  these  four  arguments,  the  last  cannot,  I  think,  be  said  to 
have  had  any  place  among  the  Christian  dissuaaives  from 
suicid^  and  the  influence  of  the  second  was  almost  imper- 
ceptible. The  notion  of  patriotism  being  a  moral  duty  was 
habitually  discouraged  in  the  early  Church  ;  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  urge  the  civic  argument  against  suicide  without 
at  the  same  time  condemning  the  hermit  life,  which  in  th^^ 
third  century  became  the  ideal  of  the  Church.  The  duty  a 
man  owes  to  his  family,  which  a  modern  moi-alist  would  deom 
the  most  obvious  and,  perhaps,  the  most  conclusive  proof  of 
the  general  criminality  of  suicide,  and  which  may  be  said  to 
have  replaced  the  civic  argument,  was  scarcely  noticea 
either  by  the  Pagans  or  the  early  Chi-istians.  The  first 
were  accustomed  to  lay  so  much  stress  upon  the  authority, 
that  they  scarcely  recognised  the  duties,  of  the  father;  and 
the  latter  were  too  anxious  to  attach  all  their  ethics  to  the 
interests  of  another  world,  to  do  much  to  supply  the  omis- 
sion. The  Christian  estimate  of  the  duty  of  humility,  and 
of  the  degradation  of  man,  rendered  appeals  to  human  dig- 
nity somewhat  uncongenial  to  the  patristic  writers ;  yet  these 
writers  frequently  dilated  upon  the  true  courage  of  patience, 
in  language  to  which  theii-  own  heroism  imder  persecution 
gave  a  noble  emphasis.  To  the  example  of  Cato  they  opposed 
those  of  Eegulus  and  Job,  the  courage  that  endures  suffering 
to  the  courage  that  confronts  death.  The  Platonic  doctrine, 
that  we  are  sei'vants  of  the  Deity,  placed  upon  earth  to  per- 
form our  allotted  taslc  in  His  sight,  with  His  assistance,  and 
by  His  will,  they  continually  enforced  and  most  deeply 
realised;  and  this  doctrine  was  in  itself,  in  most  ca.ses, 
•A  sufficient  preventive ;  for,  as  a  great  writer  has  said  : 
'  Though  there  are  many  crimes  of  a  dee|")er  dye  than  suicide, 
there  is  no  othei'  by  which  men  appear  so  formally  to  re- 
nounce the  protection  of  God.' ' 

'  Mine,  de  Stacl,  Biflexions  xur  h  Suicide 
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But,  in  addition  to  this  general  teaching,  the  Chi-Uiuaji 
theologianf?  introduced  into  the  sphere  we  are  considering 
new  elements  both  of  terrorism  and  of  pei'suasion,  which 
have  had  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  jvidgments  of  mankind. 
They  carried  their  doctrine  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life  to 
such  a  point  that  they  maintained  dogmatically  that  a  man 
who  destroys  his  own  life  has  committed  a  crime  similar 
both  in  kind  and  magnitude  to  that  of  an  ordinary  mur- 
derer,' and  they  at  the  same  time  gave  a  new  chai-acter  to 
death  by  theii-  doctrines  concerning  its  penal  nature  and 
concerning  the  future  destinies  of  the  soul.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  high  position  assigned  to  resignation  in  the  moi-al 
scale,  the  hojie  of  futui'e  happines.'?,  which  caats  a  i-ay  of 
light  upon  the  darkest  calamities  of  life,  the  deeper  and  more 
subtle  consolations  ai-ising  from  the  feeling  of  trust  and  from 
the  outpom-ing  of  prayer,  and,  above  all,  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  the  remedial  and  providential  character  of  suffer- 
ing, have  proved  sufficient  protection  against  despaii-.  The 
Christian  doctrine,  that  pain  is  a  good,  had  in  this  respect 
an  influence  that  was  never  attained  by  the  Pagan  doctrine, 
that  pain  is  not  an  evil. 

Thei-e  weie,  however,  two  forms  of  suicide  which  were 
regarded  in  the  early  Church  with  some  tolerance  or  hesita- 
tion. Dm-ing  the  frenzy  excited  by  pei-secution,  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  belief  that  mai'tyrdom  eflaced  in  a  mo- 
ment the  sins  of  a  life,  and  introduced  the  suflerer  at  once 
into  celestial  joys,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  men,  in  a  ti'ans- 
port  of  enthusiasm,  to  rush  before  the  Pagan  judges,  implor- 


'  The    followiEg     became    the  to  the  act  of  Sextius,  or  the  did 

theological    doctrine   on   tho   sub-  not.     In  the  first  case  she  was  an 

ject:    '  Est  vere  homicida  et    reus  adulteress,    and   should    thercfdre 

homicidii  qui  se  interficiendo  inno-  not    be   admired.     In    tho   second 

centum    homiuom    interfecerit.' —  case  she  was  a  murderess,  because 

Lisle,  Du.  Suicide-,  p.  400.     St.  Au-  in    killing    herself    bhe    killed    an 

gustiiie   has   much   in  this   strain,  innocent     and     virtuous    womuiu 

Lucretia,  he  says,  either  consented  {Dc  Civ.  1/ei,  i.  19.) 
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Lag  or  provoking  martyrdom ;  and  some  of  the  ecclesiastical 
writer's  have  spoken  of  these  men  with  considerable  admira- 
tion,' though  the  general  tone  of  the  patristic  writings  and 
the  councils  of  the  Church  condemned  them.  A  more  serious 
difficulty  arose  about  Christian  women  who  committed  suicide 
to  guard  theii-  chastity  when  menaced  by  the  infamous  sen- 
tences of  their  peraecutors,  or  more  frequently  by  the  lust  of 
emperors,  or  by  barbarian  invaders.  St.  Pelagia,  a  girl  of  only 
fifteen,  who  has  been  canonised  by  the  Church,  and  who  was 
warmly  eulogised  by  St.  Ambro.se  and  St.  Chrysostom, 
having  been  captured  by  the  soldiery,  obtained  permission 
to  retire  to  her  room  for  the  purpose  of  i-obing  hersell, 
mounted  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  and,  flinging  herself  down, 
peiished  by  the  fall.^  A  Chiistian  lady  of  Antioch,  named 
Domnina,  had  two  daughters  renowned  alike  for  their  beauty 
and  their  piety.  Being  captured  during  the  Diocletian  persecu- 
tion, and  fearing  the  loss  of  their  chastity,  they  agreed  by  one 
bold  act  to  free  themselves  from  the  danger,  :«id,  casting  them- 
selves into  a  river  by  the  way,  mother  and  daughters  sank 
unsullied  in  the  wave.^  The  tyrant  Maxentius  was  fasci- 
nated by  the  beauty  of  a  Christian  lady,  the  \\'ife  of  the 
Prefect  of  Rome.  Having  sought  in  vain  to  elude  his 
addresses,  having  been  dragged  from  her  house  by  the 
minions  of  the  tyrant,  the  faithful  wife  obtained  permission, 
before  yielding  to  her  master's  embraces,  to  retire  for  a 
moment  into  her  chamber,  and  she  there,  with  true  Roman 
coui'age,   stabbed  herself  to   the  heart.*      Some  Protestant 


*  .Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  and  Jica  d/;l  Suicidio  ragionato  (Venezia, 

Cyprian  are  especially    ardent  in  1788),  pp.  135-140. 

this  respect;  but   their  language  ^  AjahroBe,  DeVirginibus/m.T. 

is,  I  think,  in  their  circumstances,  *  Eusebius,  Eccl^s.  Hist.  vi\\.\2. 

extremely     excusable.       Compare  *  Eusebius,    Ecck-s.    Hist.    viii. 

Barbeyrac,  Morale  des  Fires,  ch.  ii.  14.      Bayle,    in    his   article   upon 

§  8;  ch.  viii    §§  34-39.     Donne's  Sophrouia,  appears  to  be  greatly 

Biathavatos  (ed.  1644),  pp.  58-67.  scandalised  at  this  act,  and  itseemc 

Crcmaziatio.  Istoria  critica  efiloso-  that  among  the  Catholics  it  is  not 
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controversialists  liave  been  pcandalised,'  and  some  Oatholis 
controvei-sialists  perplexed,  by  the  undisguised  admii-ation 
with  which  the  early  ecclesiastical  -writers  nan-ate  these  his- 
tories. To  those  who  have  not  suffered  theological  opinions 
to  dastroy  all  their  natural  sense  of  nobility  it  will  need 
no  defence. 

This  was  the  only  form  of  avowed  suicide  which  was  in 
any  degiee  permitted  in  the  early  Church.  St.  Ambrose 
rather  timidly,  and  St.  Jerome  more  strongly,  commended 
it ;  but  at  the  time  when  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  soldiers 
of  Alaric  made  the  question  one  of  pressing  interest,  St. 
Augustine  devoted  an  elaborate  examination  to  the  subject, 
and  while  expressing  his  pitying  admii-ation  for  the  ATj-gin 
suicides,  decidedly  condemned  their  act.^  His  opinion  of 
the  absolute  sinfulness  of  suicide  has  since  been  generally 
adopted  by  the  Catholic  theologians,  who  pretend  that  Pela- 
gia  and  Domnina  acted  under  the  impulse  of  a  special  revela- 
tion.^    At  the  same  time,  by  a  glai-ing  though  very  natural 


considered   right   to   admire   this  Pelagia,  Tillemoiit  fiuds  a  s^trong 

pour  ladjr   as   imich  as  her  sister  argument  in  support  of  this  view 

suicides.         Tillemont      remarks :  in  the   astounding,  if  not  niiracu- 

'  Comme  on  ne  voit  pas  que  I'eglise  lous,  fact  that,  having  thrown  ber- 

romaine  I'ait  jamais  houor^e,  nous  self  from  the  top  of  the  house,  she 

n'avons  pas  le  mesme  droit  de  jus-  was  actually   killed   by   the  fall  1 

tifier    son     action.' — Hht.    eccles.  '  I'lstant  moiit^  tout  au  haut  do  sa 

tome  V.  pp.  404,  405.  maison,  fortifi^e  par  le  mouvemeut 

'  Especially   Barbeyrac   in  his  que  J.-C.  formoit  dans  son  coeor  et 

Morale   dcs   Pires.      He   was   an-  par  le  courage  qu'il  luy  inspiroit, 

swered    by   Ceillier,    Cromaziano,  elle  so  procipita  de  la  du  haut  en 

and   others.      Matthew  of  West-  has,   et   ^chapa   ainsi   a   tous    les 

minster  relates  of  l-^bba,  the  ah-  pi^fs  de  ses  ennemis.     Son  corps 

bcss  of  a  Yorkshire  convent  which  en    tombant   a  torre  frapa,  dit  S. 

was  besieged    by  the  Danes,  that  Chrysostome.    les    yeux  du  dimon 

she  and  all  the  other  nuns,  to  save     plus  rivement  qu'un  eclair 

their  chastity,  deformed  themselves  Ce   qui    marquo  encore   que  Dieu 

by  cutting  off  their  noses  and  up-  agissoit    en    tout   eeci    c'ost   qn'an 

per  lip.«.     (a. 3.  870.)  lieu   que   ces   chutes  ne  sent  pas 

'  JJe  Civ.  Dei.  i.  22-7.  loujours  mortelles,  ou  que  souvont 

'  This  had  been  suggested  by  no  brisant  que  quelques  membres, 

St    Augustine.       In    the   case   of  elles  n'ostent  la  vie  que  longtemps 
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incousisiency,  no  characters  were  moi-e  enthnsiastically  ex- 
tolled  than  those  anchoidtes  who  habitually  deprived  their 
bodies  of  the  sustenance  that  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
health,  and  thus  manifestly  abridged  their  lives.  St.  Jerome 
has  preserved  a  curious  illitsti^ation  of  the  feeling  with  which 
these  slow  suicides  were  i-egarded  by  the  outer  world,  in 
his  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  a  yoimg  nan  named 
Blesilla.  This  lady  had  been  guilty  of  what,  accoitliog  to 
the  religious  notions  of  the  fourth  centmy,  was,  at  least,  the 
frivolity  of  marrying,  but  was  left  a  widow  seven  months 
afterwards,  having  thus  *  lost  at  once  the  crown  of  virginity 
and  the  pleasure  of  mai-riage.' '  An  attack  of  illness  inspired 
her  with  strong  i"eligious  feelings.  At  the  age  of  twenty  she 
retired  to  a  convent.  She  attained  such  a  height  of  devotion 
that,  according  to  the  very  characteristic  eulogy  of  her  bio- 
grapher, 'she  was  moie  sorry  for  the  loss  of  her  vii-ginity 
than  for  the  decease  of  her  husband ;  *  ^  and  a  long  succes- 
sion of  atrocioixs  i>enances  preceded,  if  they  did  not  pi-oduce, 
her  death.'  The  conviction  that  she  had  been  killed  by  fast- 
ing, and  the  spectacle  of  the  uncontrollable  grief  of  her  mother, 
filled  the  populace  '.vith  indignation,  and  the  funeral  was 
disturbed  by  tumultuous  cries  that  the  'accxursed  luce  of 
monks  should  be  banished  from  the  city,  stoned,  or  drowned.'^ 
In  the  Chui'ch  itself,  however,  we  find  very  few  traces  of  any 
condemnation  of  the  ciistom  of  undermining  the  constitution 
by  au.sterities,'^  and  if  we  may  laelieve  but  a  smiali  pai-t  of 


apres,  ni  i"un  ni  I'autre  n'arriva  en  cordetur  viginti   annorum  adoles- 

cette  rencontre ;  mais  Dieu  retira  centubim  tain  ardenti  tide   crucis 

aussitoet   I'kme   de    la    sainte,  en  levasse  vexillum  ut  m.'tgis  amissam 

sorte   que   sa  mort  parut    liutant  virginitatem  quam  mariti   doleret 

I'effet  de  la  volont6  divine  que  de  interitnm  ? ' — E/j.  xxxix. 

sa  chute.' — Hist.    eccUs.    tome  v.  *  For    a  description   of    these 

pp.  401-402.  penances,  see  Ep.  sxxviii. 

'  '  Et   virginitatis   coronam  et  *  Ep.  xxxix. 

nuptiamm  perdidit  voluptatem.' —  *  St.  Jerome  gave  some  sensible 

Bip.  xxii.  advice  on  this  point  to  one  of  his 

^  '  Quis    eniui   siccis  ocuiis  re-  admirers.     {Ep.  cxxv.) 
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what  is  related  of  the  habits  of  the  early  and  mediseval  monks, 
great  numbers  of  them  must  have  thus  shoi-teued  their  days. 
There  is  a  touching  story  told  by  St.  Bonaventura,  of  St, 
Fi'ancis  Assisi,  who  was  one  of  these  victims  to  asceticism, 
Afl  the  dying  saint  sank  back  exhausted  with  si)ittiag  blood,  he 
avowed,  as  he  looked  upon  his  emaciated  body,  that  '  he  had 
sinned  against  his  brother,  the  ass ; '  and  then,  the  feeling  of 
his  mind  taking,  as  was  usual  with  him,  the  form  of  an  hal- 
lucination, he  imagined  that,  when  at  prayer  during  the  night, 
he  he-ard  a  voice  saying  :  '  Fi-ancis,  there  is  no  sinner  in  the 
world  whom,  if  he  be  converted,  God  will  not  pardon ;  but 
he  who  kills  himself  by  hard  penances  will  find  no  mercy  in 
eternity,'     He  attributed  the  voice  to  the  devil,' 

Direct  and  deliberate  suicide,  which  occupies  so  promi- 
nent a  place  in  the  moral  histoiy  of  antiquity,  almost  abso- 
lutely disappeai-ed  Avithin  the  Chm'ch ;  but  beyond  its  pale 
the  Cii-cumcelliones,  in  the  fourth  century,  constituted  them- 
selves the  apostles  of  death,  and  not  only  carried  to  the  highest 
point  the  custom  of  provoking  mai'tyrdom,  by  challenging  and 
insulting  the  assemblies  of  the  Pagans,  but  even  killed  them- 
selves in  great  numbers,  imagining,  it  would  seem,  that  this 
was  a  form  of  martyrdom,  and  would  secure  for  them  eternal 
salvation.  Assembling  in  hundreds,  St,  Augustine  says  even 
in  thovisands,  they  leaped  with  paroxysms  of  frantic  joy  hxtm. 
the  brows  of  overhanging  cliSs,  till  the  rocks  below  were  red- 
dened with  their  blood. ^  At  a  much  later  pei-iod,  we  find 
among  the  Albigenses  a  practice,  known  by  the  name  of 
Endma,  of  accelerating  death,  in  the  case  of  dangerous  illness, 
by  fasting,  and  sometimes  by  bleeding.^  The  wretched  Jews, 
stui^  to  madness  by  the  persecution  of  the  Catholics,  fm-nish 


Franfoia   d' Assise,  have  given  accounts  of  these  sui- 

pp.  137-138.     St.  Pnlsemon  is  said  cidos   in   theii-   works  against  the 

to   have  died   of  his    austerities.  Donatists. 
(  Vit.  S.  Pachomii.)  '  See  Todd's  JJfe  of  St.  I'airick. 


i 


•St.  Augustine  and  St.  Opt^itus     p,  462, 
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the  most  numerous  examples  of  suicide  during  the  middle 
ages.  A  maltitude  perished  hy  their  own  hauds,  to  avoid 
torture,  in  France,  in  1095;  live  hundred,  it  is  said,  on  a 
single  occasion  at  York ;  five  hundred  in  1320,  when  besieged 
by  the  Shepherds.  The  old  Pagan  legislation  on  this  subject 
remained  unaltered  in  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  codes  ; 
but  a  Council  of  Aries,,  in  the  fifth  century,  having  pronounced 
suicide  to  be  the  efiect  of  diabolical  inspii-ation,  a  Council  of 
Bi-agues,  in  the  following  century,  ordained  that  no  religious 
rites  should  be  celebi-ated  at  the  tomb  of  the  culprit,  and  that 
no  masses  should  be  said  for  his  soul ;  and  these  provisions, 
which  wei-e  repeated  by  later  Councils,  were  gradually  intro- 
duced into  the  laws  of  the  barbarians  and  of  Charlemagne.  St. 
Lewis  originated  the  custom  of  confiscating  the  property  of  the 
dead  man,  and  the  corpse  was  soon  subjected  to  gi'oss  and  vari- 
ous outrages.  In  some  countries  it  could  only  be  removed  fi-om 
the  house  through  a  perforation  specially  made  for  the  occasion 
in  the  wall ;  it  was  rh-agged  upon  a  hurdle  through  the  streets, 
hung  up  with  the  head  downwai'ds,  and  at  last  thrown  into 
the  public  sewer,  or  burnt,  or  buried  in  the  sand  below 
high-water  mark,  or  transfixed  by  a  stake  on  the  public 
highway.' 

These  singularly  hideous  and  at  the  same  time  gi^otesque 
customs,  and  also  the  extreme  injustice  of  reducing  to  beg- 
gftry  the  unhappy  relations  of  the  dead,  had  the  very  natui-al 
effect  of  exciting,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  strong  spirit  of 


'  The  whole  history  of  suicide 
in  the  dark  ages  has  been  most 
minutely  and  carefully  examined 
by  M.  Bourquelot,  in  a  very  in- 
teresting series  of  memoirs  in  the 
third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the 
hiblwikique  de  I'Ecole  des  Chartes. 
I  am  much  indebted  to  these  me- 
moirs in  the  following  pages.  See, 
too,  Lisle,  Du  Suicide,  Statistique, 
MSdecine,  Hisioire,  et  Ligislation. 


(Paris,  1856.)  The  ferocious  laws 
here  recounted  contrast  remarkably 
with  a  law  in  the  Capitularies  (lib. 
vi.  lex  70),  which  provides  that 
though  mass  may  not  be  celebrated 
for  a  suicide,  any  private  person 
may,  through  charity,  cause  prayers 
to  be  offered  up  for  his  soul. 
'Quia  incomprehensibilia  sunt ju- 
dicia  Dei,  et  profunditatem  coa- 
silii  ejus  nemo  potest  investigara. 
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reaction.  Suicide  is  indeed  one  of  those  acts  which  may  be 
condemned  by  moralists  as  a  sin,  but  which,  in  modern  times 
at  least,  cannot  be  regai-ded  as  within  the  legitimate  sphere 
of  law ;  for  a  society  which  accords  to  ita  members  perfect 
liberty  of  emigration,  cannot  reasonably  pronounce  the  simple 
renunciation  of  life  to  be  an  offence  against  itself.  When, 
however,  Beccaria  and  his  followers  went  further,  and  maiu- 
kuned  that  the  medijeval  laws  on  the  subject  were  as  impotent 
as  they  were  revolting,  they  fell,  I  think,  into  serious  error. 
The  outrages  lavished  upon  the  corpse  of  the  suicide,  though 
in  the  fiist  instance  an  expression  of  the  popular  hon*or  of 
his  act,  contributed,  by  the  associations  they  formed,  to 
strengthen  the  feeling  that  produced  them,  and  they  were 
also  peculiarly  fitted  to  scare  the  diseased,  excited,  and  over- 
sensitive imaginations  that  are  most  prone  to  suicide.  In  the 
rare  occasions  when  the  act  was  deliberately  contemplated, 
the  knowledge  that  i-eligious,  legislative,  and  social  influences 
would  combine  to  aggravate  to  the  utmost  the  agony  of  the 
surviving  relatives,  must  have  had  great  weight.  The  acti- 
vity of  the  Legislatiire  shows  the  continuance  of  the  act ;  but 
we  have  evei-y  reason  to  believe  that  within  the  pale  of 
Catholicism  it  was  for  many  centuxies  extremely  rare.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  somewhat  prevalent  in  Spain  in  the  last 
and  most  corrupt  period  of  the  Gothic  kingdom,'  and  many 
instances  occun-ed  dm-ing  a  great  pestilence  which  raged 
in  England  in  the  seventh  century,^  and  also  duidng  the 
Black  Death  of  the  fourteenth  century. ^  When  the  wives 
of  priests  were  sepai-ated  in  vast  numbei's  from  their  hus- 
bands by  Haldebrand,  and  driven  into  the  world  blasted, 
heart-broken,  and   hopeless,    not   a  few  of  them   shoi-tened 


•  See  the  very  interesting  work  "  Roger  of  Wendover,  a.u.  665. 

of  the  Abb6  Bourret,  I'^ole  chrki-  '  Esquirol,  Maladies  meniales, 

eniie  de  Seville  soua  la  monarchie  tome  i.  p.  691. 
dex  Visigoths  (Paris,  1855),  p.  196. 
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their  agony  by  suicide. '  Among  women  it  was  in  goneia' 
especially  rare ;  and  a  learned  historian  of  suicide  has  even 
assei-ted  that  a  Spanish  lady,  who,  being  separated  from  her 
husband,  and  finding  herself  unable  to  resist  the  energy  of 
her  passions,  Idlled  hei-self  rather  than  yield  to  temptation, 
is  the  only  instance  of  female  suicide  during  sevei-al  centiu-ies.- 
In  the  romances  of  chivalry,  however,  this  mode  of  death  is 
frequently  pourtrayed  without  horror,^  and  its  criminality 
was  discussed  at  considerable  length  by  Abelard  and  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  while  Dante  has  devoted  some  fine  lines  to 
})ainting  the  condition  of  suicides  in  hell,  where  they  are  also 
fi'equently  represented  in  the  bas-rehefs  of  cathedrals.  A 
melancholy  leading  to  desperation,  and  IcnoAvn  to  theologians 
under  the  name  of  '  acedia,'  was  not  uncommon  in  monasteries, 
and  moat  of  the  recorded  instances  of  mediaeval  suicides  in 
Catholicism  were  by  monks.  The  frequent  suicides  of  monks, 
sometimes  to  escape  the  world,  sometimes  thi'ough  despair  at 
theu"  inability  to  quell  the  propensities  of  the  body,  sometimes 
through  insanity  produced  by  then*  mode  of  life,  and  by  their 
d  read  of  surrounding  demons,  were  noticed  in  the  eai-iy  Chui'ch  * 


'  Lea's  History  of  Sacerdotal 
Celibacy  (Philadelphia,  1867),  p. 
248. 

* '  Per  lo  corso  di  raoiti  secoli 
abbianio  questo  solo  siiicidio  don- 
uesco,  e  buona  cosa  h  non  averne 
piA  d'uno ;  perch^  io  non  crtvio  che 
la  impudicizia  istessa  sia  pcggiore 
di  questa  disperata  castita.' — Cro- 
maziano,  Isi.  del.  Suicidio,  p.  126. 
Mariana,  who,  under  the  frock  of 
a  Jesuit,  bore  the  heart  of  an  an- 
cient Roman,  treats  the  case  in  a 
very  different  manner.  '  Ejus 
uxor  Maria  Coponelia  cum  mariti 
absentiam  non  ferret,  ne  pravis 
cupiditatibus  cede.ret,  \itam  posuit, 
ardentem  forte  libidineai  igue  ex- 
tinguens     adacto     per     muliebria 


titione ;  dignam  meliori  seculo 
foeminam,  insigne  studium  casti- 
tatis.' — Be  Reims  Hispan.  xvi.  1 7. 

*  A   number   of    passages    are 
cited  by  Bourquelot. 

*  This  is  noticed  by  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  in  a  little  poem  which 
is  given  in  Migne's  edition  of  The 
Greek  Fathers,  tome  xxxvii.  p. 
1459.  St.  Nilus  and  the  biogra- 
pher of  St.  Pachomiup  speak  of 
these  suicides,  and  St.  Chrysostom 
wrote  a  letter  of  consolation  to  a 
young  monk,  named  Stagirius, 
which  is  still  extant,  encouraging 
him  to  resist  the  temptation.  See 
Neander,  Ecclesiastical  Hist,  vol 
iii.  pp.  319,  320. 
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and  a  few  examples  have  \ieen  gleaned,  from  the  mediieval 
chrcaiclefci,'  of  suicides  produced  by  tlio  bitterness  of  hopeless 
love,  or  by  the  derangement  that  follows  extreme  austerity. 
These  are,  however,  but  few ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
monasteries,  by  providing  a  refuge  for  the  disappointed  and  the 
broken-hearted,  have  prevented  more  suicides  than  they  have 
caused,  and  that,  during  the  whole  period  of  Catholic  ascend- 
ancy, the  act  was  more  rare  than  before  or  after.  The 
influence  of  Catholicism  was  seconded  by  Mohammedanism, 
which,  on  this  as  on  many  other  points,  borrowed  its  teaching 
from  the  Chiistian  Church,  and  even  intensified  it;  for 
suicide,  which  is  never  expressly  condemned  in  the  Bible,  is 
more  than  once  forbidden  in  the  Koran,  and  the  Christian 
duty  of  resignation  was  exaggerated  by  the  Moslem  into  a 
complete  fatalism.  Under  the  empiie  of  Catholicism  and 
Mohammeduuism,  suicide,  during  many  centimes,  almost 
absolutely  ceased  in  ail  the  civilised,  active,  and  progressive 
part  of  mankind.  When  we  recollect  how  warmly  it  was 
applauded,  or  how  faintly  it  was  condemned,  in  the  civilisa- 
tion of  Greece  and  Kome;  when  we  remember,  too,  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  barbarous  tribe,  from  Denmai-k  to  Spain, 
who  did  not  habitually  practise  it,^  we  may  reaKse  the  com- 

'  Bourquolot.      Pinel     notices  well  as  slavery.     Odin,  who,  nnder 

{Traite    midico-fhilosophique    sv.r  different  names,  was  the  supreme 

FAlienation  mentale  (2nd  ed.),  pp.  divinity  of  most  of  the  Northern 

44-46)  the  numerous  cases  of  in-  tribes,  is  said  to  have  ended  his 

sanity    still   produced    by    stroug  earthly  life  by  suicide.     Boadicea, 

religious  feeling;  and  thehistory  of  the  grandest  figure  of  early  British 

the  movements  called  '  revivals,'  in  history,  and  Cordeilla,  or  Cordelia, 

the  present  century,  supplies  much  the   most  pathetic  figure  of  early 

evidence  to  the  same  effect.    Pinel  British  romance,    were   both   sui- 

says,  religions  insanity  tends  pecu-  cides.     (See  on  the  first,  Tacitus, 

liarly  to  suicide  (p.  265).  Ann.  xiv.  35-37,  and  on  the  second 

*  Orosiiis  notices  {Hist.  v.  14)  Geoffrey   of  Monmouth,  ii.  16 — a 

that  of  all  the  Gauls  conquered  by  version  firom  which  Shakspeare  has 

Q,.  Marciua,  there  were  none  who  considerably  diverged, but  which  is 

did  not  prefer  death    to   slavery,  faithfully    followed    by    Spenser, 

The    Spaniards    wore    famous  for  Faery  Qv.eeH,  book  ii.  canto  10.) 
their  siucidi*,  to  avoid  old  «4;«  »u 
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plete  revolution  wliich  -was  effected  in  this  sphere  by   tixe 
iniiuence  of  Christianity. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  on  the  later  phasas  of  this 
moumfii]  histoiy.  The  Reformation  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  immediate  effect  in  multiplying  suicide,  for  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  held  with  equal  intensity  the  religious 
sentiments  which  are  most  fitted  to  pievent  it,  and  in  none  of 
the  persecutions  was  impatience  of  life  largely  displayed. 
The  liistory  at  this  period  passes  chiefly  into  the  new  world, 
where  the  unhappy  Indians,  reduced  to  slavery,  and  treated 
with  atrocious  cruelty  by  their  conquerors,  kUled  themselves 
in  great  numbers ;  till  the  Spaniards,  it  is  said,  discovered  an 
ingenious  method  of  deterring  them,  by  declaring  that  the 
master  also  would  commit  suicide,  and  would  pureue  his 
victims  into  the  world  of  spiiits.'  In  Europe  the  act  was  ver}' 
common  among  the  wdtches,  who  underwent  all  the  suflei- 
ings  with  none  of  the  consolations  of  martyrdom.  Without 
enthusiasm,  without  hope,  without  even  the  consciousness  of 
innocence,  decrepit  in  body,  and  distracted  in  mind,  com- 
pelled in  this  world  to  endure  tortures,  before  which  the 
most  impassioned  heroism  might  quail,  and  doomed,  as 
they  often  believed,  to  eternal  damnation  in  the  next,  they 
not  unfrequently  killed  themselves  in  the  agony  of  their 
despair.  A  French  judge  named  Remy  t«lls  us  that  he  knew 
no  less  than  fifteen  witches  commit  suicide  in  a  single  year.* 


'  ' In  OUT  ago,  when  the  Spani-  severity    into    the     next     life.' — 

ards  extended  that  law  which  was  Donne's   Biathanatos,  p.    66    (ed. 

made  only  against  the  cannibals,  1644).     On   the   evidence  of    the 

that  they   who  would  not  accept  early  travellers  on  this  point,  see 

the  Christian  religion  should  incur  the  essay  on  '  England's  Forgotten 

bondage,   the  Indians   in    infinite  Worthies,'  in  Mr.  Fronde's  Short 

numbers    escaped  this    by   killing  Studies. 

themselves,   and  never  ceased  till  *  Lisle,  pp.  427-434.    Sprenge" 

the  Spaniards,  by   some   counter-  has   noticed    the    same    tendency 

feitings,    made    them    think    that  among  the  witches   he  tried.     See 

the}'  alfo   would  kill  themcelves,  Calmeil,  De  la  Folie  (Paris,  1845), 

and    follow   them    with   the  same  tome  i.  pp.  161,  303-305. 
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In  the.se  cases,  fear  and  madness  combined  in  urging  the 
victims  to  the  deed.  Epidemics  of  purely  insane  suicide 
have  kIso  not  unfrequently  occuiTed.  Both  the  women  of 
Marseilles  and  the  "women  of  Lyons  were  afSicted  with  an 
epidemic  not  unlike  that  which,  in  antiquity,  had  been  no- 
ticed among  the  girls  of  Miletus.'  In  that  strange  mania 
which  raged  in  the  Neapolitan  districts  from  the  end  of  the 
(ifteenth  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which 
was  attributed  to  the  bite  of  the  tarantula,  the  patients 
thronged  in  multitudes  towards  the  sea,  and  often,  as  the  blue 
waters  opened  to  theii-  view,  they  chanted  a  wild  hymn  of 
welcome,  and  rushed  with  passion  into  the  waves. '^  But 
togetlier  with  these  cases,  which  belong  rather  to  the  history 
of  medicine  than  to  that  of  morals,  we  find  many  facts  ex- 
hibiting a  stai-thng  increase  of  deliberate  suicide,  and  a  no 
less  startling  modification  of  the  sentiments  with  which  it 
was  regarded.  The  revival  of  classical  learning,  and  the 
growing  custom  of  regarding  Greek  and  Roman  heroes  as 
ideals,  neces.sarily  brought  the  subject  into  prominence.  The 
Catholic  casuists,  and  at  a  later  period  philosophers  of  the 
school  of  Grotius  and  Pufiendorf,  began  to  distinguish  certain 
cases  of  legitimate  suicide,  such  as  that  committed  to  avoid 
dishonour  or  probable  sin,  or  that  of  the  soldier  who  fii-es  a 
mine,  knowing  he  miist  inevitably  perish  by  the  explosion, 
or  that  of  a  condemned  person  who  saves  himself  from  torture 
by  anticipating  an  inevitable  fate,  or  that  of  a  man  who 
offers  himself  to  death  for  his  friend.^     The  effect  of  the 


'  On  modern  suicides  the  reader  a  verse  of  their  song  : — 

m&y  con^iuh  Wmalo^'s  Anatomt/ of  i  in     „     •_•        ..  ..• 
o   •  •  .               11       ^1          1     r\i  Allu  man  mi  portati 
Suicide  \  as  well  as  the  work  of  M.  o      ^i  ^•    u       • 
r  •  1           ,    ,       ,-,       •     1    11^  ;  J-  i^e  voleti  che  mi  sanati, 
Lisle,  and  also  hjSq\x\To\,  Maladies  ah     „     •      u       • 
„.-.(!,;     /Tj    •     io.jD\  ..          •  Allu  man,  alia  via, 
mentales  (raris,  18J8),  tome  i.  pp.  n    ■      >           i     i 
Koc  ma  >•          '          -"                ev  Cosi  m  ama  la  donna  mia, 

^Heckers    Epidemics    of    the  A^""'"'^"- allu  man, 

Middle   Ages   (Ixmdon,    1844),    p.  Centre  campo.  t  aggio  aman. 

121.     Hecker  in   bis  very  curious  *  Cromaziano,  Za-^  rf«'   Sitictdio 

Rssay  on  this  mania,  has  preserved  caps.  viii.  ix. 
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Pagaii  examples  may  tiequently  be  detected  in  the  last 
words  or  WTitings  of  the  suicides.  Philip  Strozzi,  when 
accvised  of  the  assassination  of  Alexander  I.  of  Tuscany, 
killed  liimself  through  fear  that  torture  misrht  extort  from 
him  revelations  injiu'ious  to  his  friends,  and  he  left  behind 
him  a  }>aper  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  commended 
his  soul  to  God,  with  the  prayer  that,  if  no  higher  boon  could 
be  granted,  he  might  at  least  be  permitted  to  have  bis  place 
with  Cato  of  Utica  and  the  other  great  suicides  of  antiquity.' 
In  England,  the  act  appears  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  in 
the  iirst  half  of  the  eighteenth  to  have  been  more  common 
than  upon  the  Continent,-  and  several  partial  or  even  unquali- 
fied apologies  for  it  were  written.  Sir  Thomas  More,  in 
his  '  Utopia,'  represented  the  priests  and  magistrates  of  his 
ideal  republic  permitting  or  even  enjoining  those  who  were 
afflicted  with  incurable  disease  to  kill  themselves,  but  de- 
priving of  burial  those  who  had  done  so  without  authoi-isa- 
tion.^  Dr.  Donne,  the  learned  and  pious  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
had  in  his  youth  wiitten  an  extremely  curious,  subtle,  and 
learned,  but  at  the  same  time  feeble  and  involved,  work  in 
defence  of  suicide,  which  on  his  deathbed  he  comm;inded  his 
aon  neither  to  publish  nor  destroy,  and  which  his  son  pub- 
lished in  1644.  Two  or  three  English  siiicides  left  behind 
them  elaborate  defences,  as  did  also  a  Swede  named  Eolieck, 
who  drowned  himself  in  1735,  and  whose  treatise,  published 
in  the  following  year,  acquired  considei-able  celebrity.*     But 

'  Croinaziano,  pp.  92-93.  ter   fogs.     Tho  stitistics  made  in 

*  Montesquieu,  and  many  Con-  the  present  century  prove  beyond 

tinental  ^vriters,  have  noticed  this,  question  that  they  are  most  nume- 

and   most  English  writers  of  the  rous  in  summer, 
eighteenth  cer.tury  seem  to  admit  •  Utopia,  book  ii.  ch.  vi. 

the  chai-ge.     There  do  not  appear,  *  A  sketch   of  his  lue,  -which 

however,    to   have  been  any  accu-  was  rather    curious,    is   given   by 

rate    statistics,    and    the   general  Cromaziano,  pp.  148-151.     There 

statements  are  very  untrustworthy,  is  a  long  note  on   the  early  litera- 

Snicides    vere    supposed    to     be  ture  in  defence  of  suicide,  iu  Du- 

especiaUy  numerous  under  the  do-  maSyl'raiiedu  Suicide  {Ajusterdam, 

pressing  influence  of  Kngliih  '.via-  17'23\  pp.  148-149.     Dumas  was 


I 
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the  tnost  influential  wiitiogs  about  suicide  were  those  of  the 
French  philosophers  and  revolutionists.  Montaigne,  without 
discussing  its  abstract  lawfulness,  recounts,  with  much  ad- 
miration, many  of  the  instancCvS  in  anticputy.'  Montesquieu, 
in  a  youthful  work,  defended  it  with  ardent  enthusiasm. ^ 
Ronpseau  devoted  to  the  subject  two  letters  of  a  burning  and 
passionate  eloquence,'  in  the  first  of  which  he  presented  with 
matchless  power  the  arguments  in  its  favour,  while  in  the 
second  he  denounced  those  arg\iments  as  sophistical,  dilated 
upon  the  impiety  of  abandoning  the  post  of  duty,  and  upon  the 
cowardice  of  despair,  and  with  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  revealed  the  selfishness  that  lies  at  the  root  of  moat 
suicide,  exhorting  all  who  felt  impelled  to  it  to  set  aboxit 
Bome  work  for  the  good  of  others,  in  which  they  would 
assuredly  find  relief.  Voltaire,  in  the  best-known  couplet 
hf  ever  wrote,  defends  the  act  on  occasions  of  extreme 
necessity.'*  Among  the  atheistical  party  it  was  warmly 
eulogised,  and  Holbach  and  Deslandes  were  prominent  as  its 
defendei"3.  The  rapid  decomposition  of  religious  opinions 
weakened  the  popular  sense  of  its  enormity,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  humanity  of  the  age,  and  also  a  cleai-er  sense  of  the 

a  Protestant  minister  who  wrote  '  Essais,  liv.  ii.  ch.  xiii. 
against  suicide.  AmoEg  the  ^  Lettree  j)ersanes,\xiix\, 
English  apologiefs  for  suicide  *  Nouvelte  Helaise,  partio  iii. 
(wlijch  he  himself  committed)  was  let.  21-22.  Esquirol  gives  a  curi- 
Elount,  the  translator  of  the  Life  ous  illustration  of  the  way  the 
of  Aj)ollx)iiivs  of  Ty ana,  &n(L  Creech,  influence  of  Eotisseau  penetrated 
an  editor  of  Lucretius.  Concern-  through  all  chi-s.sps.  A  little  child 
ing  the  former  there  is  a  note  in  of  thii'teen  committed  suicide, 
Bayle's  Diet.  art.  'ApoUonius.'  leaving  a  writing  beginning  :' Je 
The  latter  i?  noticed  by  Voltaire  in  Ifegue  mon  Anie  a  Rousseau,  mon 
his  Lettres  Fhilos.  He  wrote  as  a  corps  a  la  terra.' — Malndiea  men- 
memorandum  on  the  margin  of  his  tales,  tome  i.  p.  />S8. 
'  Lucretius,'  '  N.B.  Whou  I  have  *  In  general,  however,  Voltaire 
finished  my  Commentary  I  must  was  extremely  opposed  to  the  phi- 
kill  myself;'  which  ho  accordingly  losophy  of  deajmir,  but  he  certainly 
did — Voltaire  says  to  imitate  his  approved  of  some  forms  of  suicida 
favourite  author.  (Voltaire,  Diet.  Sue  the  articles  '  Caton  '  and  'Sui- 
vkU.  art   '  Caton.')  cide,'  in  his  Diet,  jthiloa. 
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true  limits  of  legislation,  produced  a  reaction  against  the 
horrible  laws  on  the  subject.     Qrotius  had  defended  them 
Montesquieu  at  first  denounced  them  with  unqualified  energy, 
but  in  his  later  years  in  some  degree  modiiied  his  opinions. 
Beccaria,  who  was,  more  than  any  other  writer,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  opinions  of  the  French  school  on  such  mat- 
ters,  condemned   them   partly   as   unjust   to    the   innocent 
surviToi-s,  partly  as  incapable  of  deterring  any  man  who  was 
resolved  upon  the  act.     Even  in   1749,  in  the  full  blaze  of 
the  philosophic  movement,  we  find  a  suicide  named  Portier 
dragsed  through   the  streets  of  Paris  with  his  face  to  the 
ground,  hung  from  a  gallows  by  his  feet,  and  then  thrown  into 
the  sewers  ;  *  and  the  laws  were  not  abrogated  till  the  Revo- 
lution, which,  having  founded  so  many  other  forms  of  freedom, 
accorded  the  liberty  of  death.     Amid  the  dramatic  vicissi- 
tudes, and  the  fierce  enthusiasm  of  that  period  of  convulsions, 
suicides  immediately  multiplied.     '  The  world,'  it  was  said, 
had  been  '  empty  since  the  Romans.'  *      For  a  brief  period, 
and  in  this  one  counti7,  the  action  of  Christianity  appeai-ed 
suspended.     Men  seemed  to  be  transported  again  into  the 
age  of  Paganism,  and  the  suicides,  though  more  theatrical, 
were  perpetrated  with  no  less   deliberation,  and  eulogised 
with  no  less  enthusiasm,  than  among  the  Stoics.     But  the 
tide  of  revolution  passed  away,  and  with  some  qualifications 
the  old  opinions  resumed  their  authority.     The  laws  against 
suicide  were,  indeed,  for  the  most  part  abolished.    In  France 
and  several  other  lands  there  exists  no  legislation  on  the 
subject.     In  other  countries  the  law  simply  enjoins  burial 
without  religious  ceremonies.     In  England,  the  burial  in  a 
highway  and  the  mutilation  by  a  stake  were  abolished  under 
Georije  IV. ;  but  the  monstrous  injustice  of  confiscating  to 
the  Crown  the  entire  property   of  the  deliberate  suicide, 


'  Lisle,  Du  Suicide,  pp.  411,  412. 

'  *  Le  monde  est  vide  depuis  les  Roraains.' — St.-Just,  Proch  deDantn^ 
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though  it  had  long  been  inoperative,  was  only  formally  re- 
moved by  the  Act  of  1870,  abolishing  forfeitures  for  felony. 
The  common  sentiraent  of  Christendom   has,  however, 
ratified  the  judgment  which  the  Christian  teachers  pronounced 
upon  the  act,  though  it  has  somewhat  modified  the  severity  of 
the  old  censure,  and  has  abandoned  some  of  the  old  argu- 
ments. It  was  reserved  for  Madame  de  Stael,  who,  in  a  youth- 
ful work  upon  the  Passions,  had  commended  suicide,  to  recon- 
struct this  department  of  ethics,  which  had  been  somewhat 
disturbed  by  the  Revolution,  and  she  did  so  in  a  little  trea- 
tise which  is  a  model  of  calm,  candid,  and  philosophic  piety. 
Frankly  abandoning  the  old  theological    notions   that   the 
deed  is   of    the   natui-e    of    murder,  that  it  is    the   woi-st 
of  crimes,   and  that  it   is  always,  or    even    generally,  the 
ofispring    of  cowai'dice ;    abandoning,  too,  all   attempts   to 
scai-e  men  by  religious  teiTorism,  she  proceeded,  not  so  much 
to  meet  in  detail  the  isolated  arguments  of   its  defenders, 
as  to  sketch  the  ideal  of  a  truly  vii-tuous  man,  and  to  show 
how  such  a  character  would  seciu'e  men  against  all  temp- 
tation to  suicide,     in  pages  of  the  most  tender  beauty,  she 
traced  the  influence  of  sufiering  in  softening,  purifying,  and 
deepening  the  character,  and  showed  how  a  frame  of  habi- 
tual  and  submis.sive  resignation  was  not  only  the  highest 
duty,  but  also  the  soiu'ce  of  the  purest  consolation,  and  at 
the  sa-me  time  the  appointed  condition  of  moral  amelioi-a- 
tion.      Having  examined  in   detail   the   Biblical   aspect   of 
the  question,  she  proceeded  to  show  how  the  true  metusure 
of  the  dignity  of  man  is  his  unseliishnoss.     She   contrasted 
the  martyr  with  the  suicide — the  death  which  spring    fi-om 
devotion    to    duty   with    the   death    that   spiings   from   re 
bellion  against  circumstances.     The  suicide  of  Cato,  which 
had  been  absurdly  denotinced  b7  a  crowd  of  ecclesiastics  as 
.in  act  of  cowardice,  and  as  absurdly  alleged  by  many  suicidee 
as  a  justihcation  for  flying  fi-om    pain   or   poverty,  she  re- 
presented as  an  act  of  mart>Tdom — a  death  like  that  of 
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Curtnis,  accepted  nobly  for  the  benefit  of  Rome.  The  eye 
of  the  good  man  should  be  for  ever  fijj.ed  upon  the  interest  of 
others.  For  them  he  should  be  prepared  to  relinquish  Ufe 
with  all  its  blessings.  For  them  he  should  be  prepaied  to 
tolerate  Kfe,  even  when  it  seemed  to  him  a  curse. 

Sentiments  of  this  kind  have,  through  the  influence  of 
Chinstianity,  thoroughly  pervaded  European  societ}',  and 
suicide,  in  modern  times,  is  almost  always  found  to  have 
sprung  either  from  absolute  insanity ;  from  diseases  which, 
though  not  amounting  to  insanity,  are  yet  sufficient  t*o  dis- 
colour our  judgments ;  or  from  that  last  excess  of  son-ow, 
when  resignation  and  hope  are  both  extinct.  Considering  it 
in  this  light,  I  know  few  things  more  fitted  to  qualify  the 
optimism  we  so  often  hear  than  the  fact  that  statistics  show 
it  to  be  rapidly  increasing,  and  to  be  peculiarly  characteiistic 
of  those  nations  which  i-ank  most  high  in  intellectual  de- 
velopment and  in  general  civilisation. '  In  one  or  two  coimtries, 
sti'ong  religious  feeling  has  counteracted  the  tendency ;  but 
the  comparison  of  town  and  countiy,  of  diiierent  countries,  of 
difierent  provinces  of  the  same  countiy,  and  of  <iifieient  periods 
in  history,  proves  conclusively  its  reality.  Many  reasons  may 
be  alleged  to  explain  it.  Mental  occupations  ai-e  j^ecuiiai-ly 
fitted  to  produce  insanity,'''  and  the  blaze  of  publicity,  which 
iu  modern  time  encircles  an  act  of  siucide,  to  draw  weak 
minds  to  its  imitation.  If  we  put  the  condition  of  absolutely 
savage  Ufe,  out  of  our  calculation,  it  is  probable  that  a  highly 
developed  civilisation,  while  it  raises  the  average  of  well-being, 
is  accompanied  by  more  extreme  misery  and  acute  suiFerings 


This   fact  has  been  often  no-  ages,  there  is,  as  in  the  case  with 

ticed.     The  reader  may  find  many  other   forms    of   organic   develop- 

statisti^s  on  the  subject  in  Lisle,  ment,   a    correlative   degeueratioa 

Du  Suu;ide,andWiue>lo-w'B Anatomy  going  on,  and  that  an   inci-ease  of 

of  Suic'de.  insanity    is    a   penalty    which    an 

*  'There  seems  good  reason  to  increase  of  our  present  civilisation 

believe,  that  with  the  progress  of  necessarily      pays.'  —  Maudsley's 

mental  development  through  the  Physiology  of  Mind,  ^.IQl. 
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than  the  simpler  stages  that  had  preceded  it.  Nomadic 
habits,  the  vast  agglomeration  of  men  in  cities,  the  pressure 
of  a  tierce  competition,  and  the  sudden  fluctuations  to  which 
manufactures  are  peculiarly  liable,  are  the  conditions  of  great 
prosperity,  but  also  the  causes  of  the  most  pi-ofound  misery. 
Civilisation  makes  many  of  what  once  were  superfluities, 
necessaries  of  life,  so  that  their  loss  inflicts  a  pang  long  after 
their  possession  had  ceased  to  be  a  pleasme.  It  also,  by 
softening  the  character,  renders  it  peculiarly  sensitive  to  pain, 
and  it  brings  with  it  a  long  train  of  antipathies,  pa,ssions, 
and  diseased  imaginations,  which  rarely  or  never  cross  the 
thoughts  or  torture  the  nerves  of  the  simple  peasant.  The 
advance  of  religious  scepticLsm,  and  the  relaxation  of  religious 
disoipline,  have  weakened  and  sometimes  destroyed  the  horror 
of  suicide;  and  the  habits  of  self-assertion,  the  eager  ajid 
restless  ambitions  which  political  liberty,  intellectual  activity, 
and  manufacturing  enterprise,  all  in  their  diflerent  ways 
conspire  to  foster,  while  they  are  the  very  piinciplcs  and 
conditions  of  the  progress  of  our  age,  render  the  virtue  of 
content  in  all  its  forms  extremely  rare,  and  ai-e  peculiarly 
unpropitious  to  the  formation  of  that  spirit  of  humble  and 
submissive  resignation  which  alone  can  mitigate  the  agony  of 
hojteless  sufiering. 

From  examining  the  effect  of  Christianity  in  promoting 
ft  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  we  may  now  pass  to  an 
adjoining  field,  and  examine  its  influence  in  promoting  a  fra- 
ternal and  philanthropic  sentiment  among  mankind.  And 
first  of  all  we  may  notice  its  eflects  upon  slavei-y. 

Tho  reader  will  remember  the  general  position  this  insti- 
tution occupied  in  the  eyas  of  the  Stoic  moralists,  and  under 
the  legislation  which  they  had  in  a  great  nK«sui-e  inspired. 
The  legitimacy  of  slavery  was  fully  recognise<l ;  but  Seneca 
itnd  other  moi-aliiitsha/l  asserted,  in  the  very  strongest  terms, 
the  natural  equality  of  mankind,  the  supei-ficial  chai-acter  of 
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the  (UiTerencas  between  the  slave  and  his  master,  and  the 
duty  of  the  most  scrupulous  humanity  to  the  foimer.  In- 
stances of  a  very  warm  sympathy  between  master  and  slave 
were  of  frequent  occurreuct^ :  but  they  may  unfortunately  be 
paralleled  by  not  a  few  examples  of  the  most  atrocious  cruelty. 
To  guard  against  such  cruelty,  a  long  series  of  enactments, 
based  avowedly  upon  the  Stoical  principle  of  the  Cvssential 
equality  of  mankind,  had  been  made  imder  Hadrian,  the 
Antonines,  and  Alexander  Severus.  Not  to  recapitulate  at 
length  what  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  it  is 
sufficient  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  right  of  life  and  death 
had  been  definitely  withdi-awn  from  the  master,  and  that  the 
murder  of  a  slave  was  stigmatised  and  punished  by  the  law. 
It  had,  however,  been  laid  down,  by  the  great  lawyer  Paul, 
that  homicide  implies  an  intention  to  kill,  and  that  therefore 
the  master  was  not  guilty  of  that  crime  if  his  slave  died 
under  chastisement  which  was  not  administered  with  this 
intention.  But  the  licence  of  punishment  which  this  decision 
might  give  was  checked  by  laws  which  forbade  excessive 
cruelty  to  slaves,  provided  that,  when  it  was  proved,  they 
should  be  sold  to  another  master,  suppressed  the  private 
prisons  in  which  they  had  been  immured,  and  appointed 
special  officers  to  receive  their  complaints. 

In  the  field  of  legislation,  for  about  two  hundred  years 
after  the  conversion  of  Gonstantine,  the  progress  was  ex- 
tremely slight.  The  Christian  emperors,  in  a.d.  319  and 
326,  adverted  in  two  elaborate  laws  to  the  subject  of  the 
murder  of  slaves,'  but,  beyond  reiterating  in  very  emphatic 
terms  the  previous  enactments,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  in  what 
way  they  improved  the  condition  of  the  class.^     They  pro- 

'  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  ix.  tit.  12.  murdering  the  slave  of  another  man, 

*  Some  commentators    imagine  while  in  the  Christian  law  it  was 

(see   Muratori.   Antich.   Ital.  Diss,  defined  as  homicide,  equivalent  to 

xiv.)  that  among  the  Pagans  the  the  murder  of  a  freeman.     I  con- 

mnrder  of  a  man's  own  slave  was  fess,  however,  this  point  does  nor 

only  assimiJuted  to   the    crime   of  appear  t«  me  at  all  clear. 
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vided  that  any  master  who  applied  to  his  slave  certain 
atrocious  tortures,  that  aie  enumerated,  with  the  object  of 
killinc;  him,  should  be  deemed  a  homicide,  but  if  the  slave 
died  under  moderate  punishment,  or  under  any  punishment 
not  intended  to  kill  him,  the  master  should  be  blameless ;  no 
charge  whatever,  it  was  emphatically  said,  should  be  brought 
agauist  him.  It  has  been  supposed,  though  I  think  without 
evidence,  by  commentators  '  that  this  law  accorded  immunity 
to  the  master  only  when  the  slave  perished  under  the  appli- 
cation of  '  appropriate '  or  servile  punishments — that  is  to 
Bay,  scourging,  ii'ons,  or  imprisonment ;  but  the  use  of  tortiu'e 
not  intended  to  kill  was  in  no  degree  restricted,  nor  is  there 
anything  in  the  law  to  make  it  appear  either  that  the  master 
was  liable  to  punishment,  if  contrary  to  his  intention  his 
slave  succumbed  beneath  torture,  or  that  Constantine  pro- 
posed any  penalty  for  excessive  cruelty  which  did  not  result 
in  death.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  out  of  place  to  observe,  that  this 
law  was  in  remarkable  harmony  with  the  well-known  article 
of  the  Jewish  code,  which  provided  that  if  a  slave,  wounded 
to  death  by  his  master,  linger  for  a  day  or  two,  the  master 
should  not  be  punished,  for  the  slave  was  his  money.^ 

The  two  featiu'es  that  were  most  revolting  in  the  slave 
system,  as  it  passed  from  the  Pagan  to  the  Christian  emperors, 
were  the  absolute  want  of  legal  recognition  of  slave  marriage, 
and  the  Ucence  of  tortm-ing  still  conceded  to  the  master. 
The  Christian  emperors  before  Justinian  took  no  serioiis 
steps  to  remedy  either  of  these  evils,  and  the  measures  that 
wei'e  taken  against  adultery  still  continued  inapplicable  to 
slave  unions,  because  '  the  vileness  of  their  condition  makes 
them  unworthy  of  the  observation  of  the  law.'^  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  punishment  of  ci"ucifixion  had,  however,  a  special 

'  Se&Godetioy's  ComineiUari/  on  Cod.  Thod.  lib.  Lx.  tit.  7.     See  on 

theeo  1.1W8.  this  law,  Wallon,  tome  iii.  pp.  417, 

2  Exodus  xx\.  21.  418. 

*  '  Quiis    vilitates   vltae  dign.is  Dean  Milman  observes.  '  In  liie 

l&gum  obstTVJitione  non  eredidit..'—  old  lioman  society  in  the  Llasieni 
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value  to  the  slave  class,  and  a  very  merciful  law  of  Oonstart- 
tine  forbade  the  separation  of  the  families  of  the  slaves. 
Another  law,  which  in  its  effects  was  perhaps  still  more 
important,  imparted  a  sacred  character  to  manumission, 
ordaining  that  the  ceremony  should  be  celebrated  in  the 
Church,'  and  permitting  it  on  Sundays.  Some  measures 
were  also  taken,  providing  for  the  freedom  of  the  Christian 
slaves  of  Jewish  masters,  and,  in  two  or  three  cases,  freedom 
was  offered  as  a  bribe  to  slaves,  to  induce  them  to  inform 
against  criminals.  Intermarriage  between  the  free  and  slave 
classes  was  still  strictly  forbidden,  and  if  a  free  woman  had 
improper  intercourse  with  her  slave,  Constantino  ordered 
that  the  woman  should  be  execut^id  and  the  slave  burnt 
alive.'  By  the  Pagan  law,  the  woman  had  been  simply  re- 
duced to  slavery.  The  laws  against  fugitive  slaves  were  also 
rendered  more  severe.* 

This  legislation  may  on  the  whole  be  looked  upon  as  a 
progress,  but  it  certainly  does  not  deserve  the  enthusiasm 
which  ecclesiastical  writers  have  sometimes  bestowed  upon 
it.  For  about  two  hundred  veai-s,  there  was  sm  almost  ab- 
solute  pause  in  the  legislation  on  this  subject.  Some  slight 
restrictions  M^ere,  however,  imposed  upon  the  use  of  torture 
in  trials;  some  slight  additional  facilities  of  manumission 
were  given,  and  some  very  atrocious  enactments  made  to 
prevent  slaves  accusing  their  masters.  According  to  that  of 
Gratian,  any  slave  who  accused  his  master  of  any  offence, 


Empire  this  distinction  bet-ween  the  riage  of  the  slave;  but  the  aiitho- 
marriage  of  the  freeman  and  the  nty  of  the  emperor  was  counter- 
concubinage  of  the  slave  was  long  acted  by  the  deep-rooted  prejudices 
recognised   by  Christianity  itself,  of  centuries.' — Hist. of  Latin  Chris- 
These  unions  -were  not  blessed,  as  tianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  15. 
the  marriages  of  their  superiors  had  "'  Cod.  Tlieod.  lib.  ii.  tit.  25. 
soon  begun  to  be,  by  the  Church.  ^  Ibid.  lib.  iv.  tit.  7- 
Basil  the    Macedonian    (a.d.  867-  *  Ibid.  lib.  ix.  tit.  9. 
886)  first  enacted  that  tlie  prie-stly  *  Corpiti  Jurit,  tI.  1. 
benediction  should  hallow  the  mar- 
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excej^t  high  treason,  should  immediately  be  burnt  alive, 
without  any  investigation  of  the  justice  of  the  charo-e.* 

Under  Justinian,  however,  new  and  very  importjint  mea- 
sures were  taken.  In  no  other  sphere  were  the  laws  of  this 
emperor  so  indisputably  an  advance  upon  those  of  his  prede- 
cessoi-s.  His  measures  may  be  comprised  under  three  heads. 
In  the  firet  place,  all  the  restrictions  upon  enfranchisement 
which  had  accumulated  under  the  Pagan  legislation  were 
abolished;  the  legislator  proclaimed  in  emphatic  language, 
and  by  the  provisions  of  many  laws,  his  desire  to  encourage 
manumission,  and  free  scope  was  thus  given  to  the  action 
of  the  Church.  In  the  second  place,  the  freedmen,  considei-ed 
as  an  intermediate  class  between  the  slave  and  the  citizen, 
wei-e  virtually  abolished,  all  or  nearly  all  the  privileges 
accorded  to  the  citizen  being  gi-anted  to  the  emancipated 
slave.  This  was  the  most  important  contiibution  of  the 
Christian  emperors  to  that  gi-eat  amalgamation  of  nations 
and  classes  which  had  been  advancing  since  the  days  of  Au- 
gustus ;  and  one  of  its  effects  was,  that  any  person,  even  of 
aenaioiial  rank,  might  marry  a  slave  when  he  had  first 
emancipated  her.  In  the  third  place,  a  slave  was  permitted 
to  marry  a  iiee  woman  with  the  authorisation  of  his  master, 
and  children  bom  in  slavery  became  the  legal  heii-s  of 
their  emancipated  father.  The  rape  of  a  slave  woman  was 
also  in  this  reign  punished,  like  that  of  a  free  woman,  by 
death. - 

But,  important  as  were  these  measm-es,  it  is  not  in  the 
held  of  legislation  that  we  must  chiefly  look  for  the  influence 
of  Christianity  upon  slavery.  This  influence  was  indeed  veiT 
great,  but  it  is  necessary  carefully  to  define  its  nature.  The 
prohibition  of  all  slavery,  which  was  one  of  the  peculiarities 
of   the  JewTsh  Essenes,  and  the  illegitimacy  of  hereditary 

-  Ood.  Thcod.  lib.  vi.  tit.  2.  Wallon,    tome    iii. ;    Champaguy 

*  tiee   on  all    thi*;    Itgitlation,     Ckariti  ckretienne,  ^^.  2\^-12i. 
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slavery,  which  was  one  of  the  speculations  of  the  Stoic  Dion 
Chryaoatom,  had  no  place  in  the  ecclesiastical  teaching. 
Slavery  was  distinctly  and  formally  I'ecognised  by  Christ- 
ianity,' and  no  religion  ever  laboured  more  to  encourage  a 
habit  of  docility  and  passive  obedience.  Much  was  indeed 
said  by  the  Fathers  about  the  natural  equality  of  mankind, 
about  the  duty  of  I'egarding  slaves  as  brothers  or  companions, 
and  about  the  heinousness  of  cruelty  to  them  ;  but  all  tliis 
had  been  said  with  at  least  equal  force,  though  it  had  not  been 
disseminated  over  an  equally  wide  area,  by  Seneca  and  Epic- 
tetus,  and  the  principle  of  the  original  freedom  of  all  men  was 
repeatedly  averred  by  the  Pagan  lawyers.  The  services  ot 
Christianity  in  this  sphere  were  of  three  kinds.  It  supplied 
a  new  order  of  relations,  in  which  the  distinction  of  classes 
was  unknown.  It  impai-ted  a  moiul  dignity  to  the  servile 
classes,  and  it  gave  an  imexampled  impetus  to  the  movement 
of  enfranchisement. 

The  first  of  these  sei-vice-s  was  effected  by  the  Church 
ceremonies  and  the  penitential  discipline.  In  these  sphei'es, 
from  which  the  Chi-istian  mind  derived  its  earliest,  its 
deepest,  and  its  most  enduring  impressions,  the  difference 
between  the  master  and  his  slave  was  unknown.  They  re- 
ceived the  sacred  elements  together,  they  sat  side  by  side  at 
the  agape,  they  mingled  in  the  public  prayers.  In  the  penal 
system  of  the  Church,  the  distinction  between  wrongs  done 
to  a  freeman,  and  wi-ongs  done  to  a  slave,  which  lay  at  the 
very  root  of  the  whole  civil  legislation,  was  repudiated.  At 
a  time  when,  by  the  civil  law,  a  master,  whose  slave  died  as 
a  consequence  of  excessive  scoiirging,  was  absolutely  un- 
punished, the  Council  of  lUiberis  excluded  that  master  for 


'  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  too,  th;it  of  Ham.    See  a  number  of  passages 

the  justice  of  slaveryTvas  frequently  noticed  by  Moehler,  Le  Christian- 

based  by  the  Fathers,  as  by  modern  tame  et  C Esclavage   (trad.  fran5.), 

defenders  of  slavery,  on  the  curse  pp.  151-152. 
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ever  from  the  commimion.'  The  chastity  of  female  slaves, 
for  the  protection  of  which  the  civil  law  made  but  little  pro- 
vision, was  sedulously  guai'ded  by  the  legislation  of  the  Church, 
Slave  birth,  moreover,  was  no  disqualification  for  entering 
into  the  priesthood;  and  an  emancipated  slave,  regarded  a? 
the  dispenser  of  spiiitual  life  and  death,  often  saw  the 
greatest  and  the  most  wealthy  kneeling  humbly  at  his  feet 
imploring  his  absolution  or  his  benediction.'^ 

In  the  next  place,  Christianity  imparted  a  moral  dignity 
to  the  servile  class.  It  did  this  not  only  by  associating 
poverty  and  labour  with  that  monastic  life  which  was  so  pro- 
foundly revered,  but  also  by  introducing  new  modifications 
iato  the  ideal  type  of  morals.  There  is  no  fact  more  promi- 
nent in  the  Roman  writex-s  than  the  profound  contempt  with 
which  they  regarded  slaves,  not  so  much  on  account  of  their 
position,  as  on  accoirut  of  the  character  which  that  position 
had  formed.  A  sei'vile  character  was  a  synonym  for  a  vicious 
one.  Cicero  had  declared  that  nothing  great  or  noble  could 
exist  in  a  slave,  and  the  plays  of  Plautus  exhibit  the  same  esti- 
mate in  every  scene.  There  were,  it  is  true,  some  exceptions. 
Epictetus  had  not  only  been,  but  had  been  recognised  as  one  of 
the  noblest  characters  of  Rome.  The  fidelity  of  slaves  to 
their  mastei-s  had  been  frequently  extolled,  and  Seneca  in 
this,  as  in  other  respects,  had  been  the  defender  of  the  op- 


•  The  penalty,  however,  appears  fruit  WrijE^ht's  letter  On  the  Poli- 
te have  been  reduced  to  two  years'  tical  Condition  of  the  English  Pea- 
exclusion  from  communion.  Mura-  santrr/,  and  Moehler,  p.  186. 
tori  says  :  '  In  pii  consili  si  truova  *  On  the  great  multitude  of 
decretalo,  "  excommunieatione  vel  emancipated slaveswhopntered.and 
poenirenliae  biennii  esse  subjicien-  atone  time  almost  monopcl:sed,  the 
dum  qui  sorram  propriiim  sine  con-  ecclesiastical  offices,  compare  Moeh- 
scientia  judicis  Occident."'  —  Aii-  ler,  Le  Chrisiianitmw  et  I' Esdaveu/e. 
iich.  Hal.  Diss.  xiv.  pp.  177-178.     Leo  the  Great  tried 

Besides  the  works  which  treat  to  prevent  slaves   being  raised  to 

generally  of  the  penitential  disci-  the  priestly  office,  because  it  would 

pline,  the  reader  may  consult  with  degrade  the  latter. 
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pitissed.  StiU  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  contempt  wta^ 
general,  and  also  that  in  the  Pagan  world  it  was  to  a  great 
extent  just.  Every  age  haa  its  own  moral  ideal,  to  which  all 
virtuous  men  aspire.  Every  sphere  of  life  has  also  a  tend- 
ency to  produce  a  distinctive  type  being  specially  favourable 
to  some  particular  class  of  virtues,  and  specially  unfavom-able 
to  others.  The  populai*  estimate,  and  even  the  real  moral 
condition,  of  each  class  depends  chiefly  upon  the  degree  in 
which  the  type  of  character  its  position  naturally  develops, 
coincides  with  the  ideal  type  of  the  age.  Now,  if  we  remem- 
ber that  magnanimity,  self-reliance,  dignity,  independence, 
and,  in  a  word,  elevation  of  character,  constituted  the  Roman 
ideal  of  perfection,  it  will  appear  evident  that  this  was  pre- 
eminently the  tyjDC  of  fi-eemen,  and  that  the  condition  of 
slavery  was  in  the  very  highest  degree  unfavourable  to  its 
development.  Christianity  for  the  first  time  gave  the  servile 
viitues  the  foremost  place  in  the  moral  type.  Humility, 
obedience,  gentleness,  patience,  resignation,  are  all  cardinal 
or  rudimentaiy  virtues  in  the  Christian  character ;  they  were 
all  neglected  or  underrated  by  the  Pagans;  they  can  all  ex- 
pand and  flourish  in  a  sei-vile  position. 

The  influence  of  Chidstianity  upon  slavery,  by  inclining  the 
moral  type  to  the  servile  classes,  though  less  obvious  and  less 
discussed  than  some  others,  is,  I  believe,  in  the  very  highest  de 
gree  important.  There  is,  probably,  scarcely  any  other  single 
cii'cumstance  that  exercises  so  profound  an  influence  upon 
the  social  and  political  relations  of  a  religion,  as  the  class 
type  with  which  it  can  most  readily  assimilate ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  gi'oup  or  variety  of  virtues  to  which  it  gives  the 
foremost  place.  The  virtues  that  are  most  suited  to  the 
servile  position  were  in  general  so  little  honoured  by  anti- 
quity that  they  were  not  even  cultivated  in  their  appropriate 
sphei'e.  The  aspirations  of  good  men  were  in  a  diiferent 
dii'^ction.  The  vii-tue  of  the  Stoic,  which  rose  triumphantly 
under  adversity,  neax-ly  always  withered  under  degiadatioa. 
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For  the  first  time,  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  a  great 
moi-al  movement  passed  through  the  servile  class.  The  mul- 
titude of  slaves  who  embi-aced  the  new  faith  was  one  of  the 
reproaches  of  the  Pagans ;  and  the  names  of  Blandina,  Pota- 
misena,  Eiityches,  Victorinus,  and  Nereus,  show  how  fully 
tliej  shared  in  the  sufierings  and  in  the  glory  of  martyr- 
dom.' The  first  and  grandest  edifice  of  Byzantine  architec- 
ture in  Italy — the  noble  church  of  St.  Vital,  at  Eavenna — 
was  dedicated  by  Justinian  to  the  memory  of  a  martyred 
slave. 

While  Christianity  thus  broke  down  the  contempt  with 
which  the  master  had  regarded  his  slaves,  and  planted  among 
the  latter  a  principle  of  moral  regeneration  which  expanded 
in  no  other  sphere  with  an  equal  perfection,  its  action  in 
procuring  the  freedom  of  the  slave  was  unceasing.  The  law 
of  Constantine,  which  placed  the  ceremony  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  clergy,  and  the  many  laws  that  gave  special 
facilities  of  manumission  to  those  who  desired  to  enter 
the  monastoi-ies  or  the  priesthood,  symbolised  the  religious 
chai-acter  the  act  had  assumed.  It  was  celebi*ated  on  Church 
festivals,  especially  at  Easter ;  and,  although  it  was  not  pro- 
claimed a  matter  of  duty  or  necessity,  it  was  always  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  acceptable  modes  of  expiating  past  sins. 
St.  Melania  was  said  to  have  emancipated  8,000  slaves ;  St. 
Ovidius,  a  rich  martyi*  of  Gaul,  5,000 ;  Chi'omatius,  a  Roman 
prefect  under  Diocletian,  1,400 ;  Hermes,  a  prefect  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  1,250.*  Pope  St.  Gregory,  many  of  the 
clergy  at  Hippo  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  as  well 
as  great  numbers  of  private  individuals,  freed  their  .slaves  as 
an  act  of  piety.'     It  became  customary  to  do  so  on  occasions 

'  See  a  most  adminiblodisserta-  p.  210.  These  numbers  are,  no  doubt, 

tion  on  this  subject  in  Le  Blant,  exaggerated ;  s^e  Wallon,  Hist,  de 

Inscriptions  chretiennes  de  la  Gaitle,  VRfclavcuje,  tome  iii.  p.  38. 
tomo   ii.  pp.    284-299  ;     Gibbon's  '  See"Schniidt,  La  SocUfe  civiU 

Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xsxviii.  dans  le  Monde  romain,  pp.  24ft- 

^  Gha,m^-Agny,CharitK chrifienne,  248. 
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of  national  or  personal  thanksgiving,  on  recovery  fiom  sick- 
ness, on  the  birth  of  a  child,  at  the  hour  of  death,  and,  above 
all,  in  testamentary  bequests.'  Numerovis  chai-ters  and  epi- 
taphs still  record  the  gift  of  liberty  to  slaves  throughout  the 
middle  ages,  '  for  the  benefit  of  the  soul '  of  the  donor  oi 
testator.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  when  there  were  no 
slaves  to  emancipate  in  France,  it  was  usual  in  many  chuiches 
to  release  caged  pigeons  on  the  ecclesiastical  festivals,  in 
memory  of  the  ancient  charity,  and  that  prisoners  might  still 
be  freed  in  the  name  of  Christ.^ 

Slavery,  however,  lasted  in  Europe  for  about  800  yeai-s 
after  Constantine,  and  during  the  period  with  which  alone 
this  volume  is  concex-ned,  although  its  chai-acter  was  c^iangeil 
and  mitigated,  the  number  of  men  who  were  subject  to  it 
was  probably  greater  than  in  the  Pagan  Empii-e.  In  the 
West  the  barbarian  conquests  modified  the  conditions  of 
labour  in  two  directions.  The  cessation  of  the  stream  of  bar- 
barian captives,  the  impoverishment  of  great  families,  who 
had  been  surrounded  by  vast  retinues  of  slaves,  the  general 
diminution  of  town  life,  and  the  barbarian  habits  of  per- 
sonal independence,  checked  the  old  form  of  slavery,  while 
the  misery  and  the  precarious  condition  of  the  free  peasants 
induced  them  in  great  numbers  to  barter  their  liberty  for 
protection  by  the  neighbouring  lord.^     In  the  East,  the  de- 

'  Muratori  has  devoted  two  va  194-196;    Ryan's   History   of  the 

luable  dissertations  {Antich.  Ital.  Effects  of  Beligion  upon  Mankind, 

xiv.  XV.)  to  medifeval  slavery.  pp.  142,  143.) 

'■'  Ozanum's  Hist,  of  Civilisation  '  Salvian,  in  a  famous  passage 

in  the  Fifth  Century  (Eng.  trans.),  {De  Gubernaticme  Dei,  lib.  v.),  no- 

Tol.  ii.  p.  43.     St.  Adelbert,  Arch-  tices  the  multitudes  of  poor  who 

bishop  of  Prague  at  the  end  of  the  voluntarily  became  'coloni'  for  the 

tenth  century,  was  especially  famous  sake  of  protection  and  a  livelihood, 

for  his  opposition  to  the  slave  trade.  The  coloui,  who  were  attached  to 

In  Swei^en,  the  abolition  of  slavery  the  soil,  were  much  the  same  as  the 

in  the  thirteenth  century  TFas  avow-  mediaeval  sprfs.     We  have  already 

edly  accomplished  in  obedience  to  noticed  them  coming  into  being,  ap- 

Christian  principles.    (Moehler,  Ze  parently  when  the  Roman  emperors 

Christianisme    et    VEecIavaye.   pp.  settled  barbarian  prisoners  to  cul- 
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structioTi  of  gieat  ibrtimes  through  excessive  taxation  dimi- 
nished the  number  of  superfluous  slaves  ;  and  the  fiscal  system 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire  ^y  which  agiicultural  slaves  were 
taxed  according  to  their  employments/  as  well  as  the  desire 
of  emf>erors  to  encom-age  agiicultuie,  led  the  legislators  to 
attach  the  slaves  pei-manently  to  the  soil.  In  the  covu'se  of 
time,  almost  the  entire  tree  peasantry,  and  the  gi-eater  num- 
ber of  the  old  slaves,  had  sunk  or  risen  into  the  qualified 
slavery  called  serfdom,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  great 
edifice  of  feudalism.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century, 
the  sale  of  slaves  beyond  their  native  provinces  was  in  most 
countries  pi'ohibited.-  The  creation  of  the  free  cities  of  Italy, 
the  custom  of  emancipating  slaves  who  wei'e  eni'olled  in  the 
army,  and  economical  changes  which  made  free  laboui-  more 
profitable  than  slave  labom-,  conspii-ed  with  religious  motives 
in  efifectiug  the  ultimate  freedom  of  labom-.  The  practice  of 
manumitting,  aa  an  act  of  devotion,  continued  to  the  end ; 
but  the  ecclesiastics,  probably  thi-ough  the  feeling  that  they 
had  no  right  to  alienate  corporate  property,  in  which  they  had 
only  a  life  interest,  were  among  the  last  to  follow  the  coun- 
sels they  so  liberally  bestowed  u})on  the  laity.^  In  the  twelfth 
century,  ho'vever,  slaves  in  Euro}>e  were  very  rare.  In  tlie 
fourteenth  century,  slavery  was  almost  unknown.'* 

tivatp  the  desert  lands  of  Italy;  le  chiese,  e  i  monisteri,  nou    per 

and  before  the  b.-irbarian  invasions  altra  cagione,  a  mio  credere,  se  non 

their  numbers  seem  to  have  much  perch^  lamanuniissione^una  spezie 

increased.     M.  Giiizot  h;is  devoted  ili  alienazione,  ed  em  dai  canonipro- 

two  chapters  to  this  subject.    {Hi.it.  ibito  1'  alienare  i  beni  delle  chiese.' 

de  la    Civillnatloii.   en    i'rcmcc,  vii.  — Muratori,    Dissert,    xv.       Some 

viii-)  Councils,  however,  recognised  the 

'  See  Finlay's   Hist,  of  Greece,  right    of    bishops    to    emancipate 

vol.  i.  p.  241.  Church  slaves.  Moehier,  Ze  Chris- 

'  Moi'liier,  p.  18J.  tianisme    et     PEadamge,    p.    187. 

'■  Non  vera  anticamente signor  Many  peasants  placed   thomsdves 

86iolaro,  voscovo,  abbate,   capitolo  under  the  dominion  of  the  monks, 

di    caconici  e  monistero    che    non  as  being  the  best  masters,  and  also 

4ves8b  al  suo  servigio  moiti  servi.  to tjbtain  the  benefitof  their prayerH. 
Molto   frequentcmente   solevano  i  *  Muratori ;    Hallam's     Middle 

secolari  mauometterli.      Non    cosi  Ages,  ch.  ii.  part  ii. 
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Closely  connected  with  the  inflaence  of  the  Churcii  in  de- 
stroying hereditary  slavery,  was  its  influence  in  redeeming 
captives  from  servitude.     In  no  other  form  of  charity  was  its 
beneficial  character  more  continually  and  more  splendidly 
displayed.    During  the  long  and  di'oary  trials  of  the  barbarian 
invasions,  when   the   whole  structure  of  society  was  dislo 
cated,  when  vast  districts  and  mighty  cities  were  in  a  few 
months  almost  depopulated,  and  when  the  flower  of  the  youth 
of  Italy  were  mown  down  by  the  sword,  or  carried  away 
into  captivity,  the  bishops  never  desisted  from  their  efforts  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  [msonei-s.     St.  Ambrose,  disre- 
garding the  outcries  of  the  Aiians,  who  deno.unced  his  act  as 
atrocious  sacrilege,  sold  the  rich  church  ornaments  of  Milan 
to  rescue  some  captives  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Goths,  and  this  practice — which  was   afterwards   formally 
sanctioned  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great — became  speedily  general. 
"When  the  Roman  ;irmy  had  captiu-ed,  but  refused  to  suppoi't, 
seven  thousand  Persian  prisoners,  Acacius,  Bishop  of  Amida, 
undeterred  by  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  Pei-sians  to  Christi- 
anity, and  declaring  that  *  God  had  no  need  of  plates  or 
dishes,'  sold  all  the  rich  chm-ch  ornaments   of  his  diocese, 
rescued  the  unbelieving  prisoners,  and  sent  them  back  un- 
narmed  to  their  king.     Duiing  the  horrors  of  the  Yandal 
invasion,  Deogratias,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  took  a  similar  step 
to  ransom  the  Roman  prisonei-s.    St.  Augustine,  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  St.  Csssarius  of  Aries,  St.  Exuperius  of  Toulouse, 
St.  Hilary,  St.  Remi,  all  melted  down  or  sold  their  church 
vases  to  free  prisoners.     St.  Cyprian  sent  a  large  sum  for  the 
same  purpose  to  the  Bishop  of  ISTicomedia.     St.  Epiphanius 
and  St.   Avitus,  in  conjunction  with  a  rich   Gaulish  lady 
named  Syagria,  are   said  to  have   rescued  tho'isands.     St. 
Ehgius  devoted  to  this  object  liis  entu-e  fortune.    St.  Paulinuis 
of  Nola  displayed  a  similar  generosity,  and  the  legends  even 
assert,  though  untruly,  that  he,  like  St.  Peter  Teleonaiius 
and  St.  Sevapion,  having  exhausted  all  other  forms  of  charity, 
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;uj  a  last  gift  sold  himself  to  slavery.  When,  long  after- 
waids,  the  Moliammedau  conquests  in  a  raeasui'e  reproduced 
the  calamities  of  the  barbarian  invasions,  the  same  unweaiied 
charity  was  displayed.  The  Trinitaiian  monts,  founded  by  John 
of  Matha  in  the  twelfth  centiuy,  were  devoted  to  the  release 
of  Christian  captives,  and  another  society  was  founded  with 
the  same  object  by  Peter  Nolasco,  in  the  following  century.* 
The  diflerent  branch:::s  of  the  subject  1  am  examining  ai'e 
BO  closely  in tei-t wined  that  it  is  difficult;  to  investigate  one 
witlicut  in  a  measure  anticipating  the  others.  ^Miile  dis- 
cussing the  influence  of  the  Church  in  protecting  infancy,  in 
raising  the  estimate  of  human  life,  and  in  alleviating  slavery, 
I  have  trenched  largely  upon  the  last  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christian  fraternity  I  must  examine — I  mean  the 
foundation  of  chanty.  The  difference  between  Pagan  and 
Chidstian  societies  in  this  matter  is  "very  profound ;  but  a 
gi-eat  part  of  it  must  be  ascribed  to  causes  other  than 
religious  opinions.  Charity  fiad.s  ••i-i  extended  scope  for 
action  only,  where  there  exists  a  laige  class  of  men  at  once 
independent  and  imijoveiished.  In  the  ancient  societies, 
slaveiy  in  a  great  measure  replaced  pauperism,  and,  by 
securing  the  subsistence  of  a  very  laz-ge  proportion  of  the 
poor,  contracted  the  sphere  of  charity.  And  what  slavery 
did  at  Home  for  the  veiy  poor,  the  system  of  clientjige  did 
for  those  of  a  somewhat  higher  rank.  The  existence  of  these 
two  institutions  is  sufficient  to  show  the  injustice  of  judging 
the  two  societies  by  a  meie  comparison  of  their  charitable 
iustitutionis,  and  we  must  also  remember  that  among  the 
ancients  the  relief  of  the  indigent  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
poi-tant  functions  of  the  State.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  many 
measures  taken  with  this  object  in  ancient  Gieece,  in  con- 
sidering the  condition  of  the  Itoman  poor  we  are  at  once  met 

'  S«e  on  this  subject,  Ryan,  pp.  and  especially  Le  BUnt,  Inserip- 
151-1.52;  Cibrario,  Kcouomica  po-  iions  chretitnnes  de  la  Gauh;  toxao 
'.slica  del  Mudio  Kvo,  lib.  iii.  cap.  ii.,     ii.  pp.  2b-l-299. 
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by  tho  simple  fact  that  for  severa.1  centuries  the  immenafe 
majority  of  these  were  habitually  supported  by  gratuitous 
distributions  of  corn.  In  a  very  early  period  of  Romau 
history  we  find  occasional  instances  of  disti-ibution ;  but  it 
was  not  till  a.u.c.  630  that  Gains  Gracchus  caused  a  law  to 
be  made,  supplying  the  poorer  classes  with  corn  at  a  price 
that  was  little  more  than  nominal ;  and  although,  two  years 
after,  the  nobles  succeeded  in  revoking  this  law,  it  was  after 
several  fluctuations  finally  re-enacted  in  A.u.c.  679,  The 
Cassia-Terentia  law,  as  it  was  called  from  the  consuls  under 
whom  it  was  at  last  established,  was  largely  extended  in  its 
operation,  or,  as  some  think,  revived  from  neglect  in  A.u.c. 
691,  by  Cato  of  Utica,  who  desired  by  this  means  to  divert 
popularity  from  the  cause  of  Cassar,  under  whom  multitudes 
of  the  poor  were  enrolling  themselves.  Four  years  later, 
Clodius  Pulcher,  abolishing  the  small  payment  which  had 
been  demanded,  made  the  distribution  entirely  gratuitous. 
It  took  place  once  a  month,  and  consisted  of  five  modii '  a 
head.  In  the  time  of  Julius  Cfesar  no  less  than  320,000 
persons  were  inscribed  as  recipients ;  but  Caesar  reduced  the 
number  by  one  half.  Under  Augiistus  it  had  risen  to 
200,000.  This  emperor  desired  to  restrict  the  distribution 
of  com  to  three  or  four  times  a  year,  but,  yielding  to  the 
popular  wish,  he  at  last  consented  that  it  should  continue 
monthly.  It  soon  became  the  leading  fact  of  Roman  life. 
Numerous  officers  were  appointed  to  provide  it.  A  severe 
legislation  controlled  their  acts,  and  to  secure  a  regular  and 
abundant  supply  of  corn  for  the  capital  became  the  principal 
object  of  the  provincial  governors.  Under  the  Antonines  the 
number  of  the  recipients  had  considerably  increased,  having 
sometimes,  it  is  said,  exceeded  500,000.  Septimus  Severus 
added  to  the  corn  a  ration  of  oil.     Amelian  replaced  the 


'  About  |ths  of  a  bnskel.     See  Hume's  Essaj/  on  the  Popxiloustiees 
of  Ancient  2^'ations. 
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monthly  distribution  of  ungroimd  com  by  a  daily  distribution 
of  bread,  and  added,  moreover,  a  portion  of  pork.  Gratuitous 
distributions  were  afterwards  extended  to  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  and  were  probably  not  altogether 
tmknown  in  smaller  towns.' 

We  have  already  seen  that  this  gratuitous  distribution  of 
corn  ranked,  with  the  institution  of  slavery  and  the  gladiar 
torial  exhibitions,  as  one  of  the  cliief  demoralising  influences 
of  the  Empire.  The  most  injudicious  charity,  however  per- 
nicious to  the  classes  it  is  intended  to  relieve,  has  commonly 
a  beneficial  and  softening  influence  upon  the  donor,  and 
thi-ough  him  upon  society  at  large.  But  the  Roman  distri- 
bution of  com,  being  merely  a  political  device,  had  no 
humiuiLsing  influence  upon  the  people,  while,  being  regulated 
only  by  the  indigence,  and  not  at  all  by  the  infii-mities  or 
chai-acter,  of  the  recipient,  it  was  a  direct  and  overwhelming 
encouragement  to  idleness.  With  a  provii^ion  of  the  neces- 
sai-ies  of  life,  and  with  an  abundant  supply  of  amusements,  the 
poor  Eomans  readily  gave  up  honourable  labour,  all  trades 
in  the  city  languished,  every  interruption  in  the  distribution 
of  com  was  followed  by  fearful  sufierings,  free  gifts  of  land 
were  often  insufficient  to  attract  the  citizens  to  honest  labour, 
and  the  multiplication  of  children,  which  rendered  the  public 
relief  inadequate,  was  checked  by  aboi-tion,  exposition,  or 
infanticide. 

When  we  remember  that  the  population  of  Rome 
probably  never  exceeded  a  million  and  a  half,  that  a  laige 
proportion  of  the  indigent  were  provided  for  as  slaves,  and 
that  more  than   200,000  freemen  were  habitually  supplied 

■  The  history  of  these  distribu-  dehted.      See,   too,  Monnier,  Hist. 

tions  is  traced  with  iulmirable  learn-  de  F  AsMstance publique ;  B.  Dumas, 

injr  by  M.  Naudet  in  his  Memoire  Des  Secours  publics chec  lesAiiciefis; 

mr  ky  Secours  p^uhlics  dans  rAnti-  and  Schmidt,  E^sai  sur  la  SocUti 

t(Uite   (Mem.  de  I Acadevde  dcs  In-  civile  dans  le  Monde  romain  et  sur 

scrip,  et  Belles-lettres,  tnme  xiii.),  sa  Trane/ormation  par  le  Chriitian- 

an   essay  to  which  I  am  much  in-  isme. 
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with  the  first  necessary  of  life,  we  cannot,  I  tlunk,  charge 
the  Pagan  society  of  the  metivpolii,  at  least,  with  an  excessive 
pai-Rimony  in  relieving  poverty.  But  besides  the  di.stributiori 
of  com,  several  other  measiu-es  were  taken.  Salt,  which 
was  very  largely  used  by  the  Roman  poor,  had  diuing  the 
E^public  been  made  a  monopoly  of  the  State,  and  was  sold 
by  it  at  a  price  that  was  little  more  than  nominal.'  The  dis- 
tribution of  land,  which  was  the  subject  of  the  agrarian  laws, 
was,  under  a  now  form,  practised  by  Julius  Cs9sai',''  Nerva,'' 
and  Septimus  Severus,*  who  bought  land  to  divide  it  among 
the  poor  citizens.  Large  legacies  were  left  to  the  people  by 
Julius  Csesar,  Augustus,  and  others,  and  considerable,  though 
irregular,  donations  made  on  occasions  of  great  rejoicings. 
Numerous  public  baths  were  established,  to  which,  when 
they  were  not  absolutely  gratuitous,  the  smallest  coin,  in  use 
gave  admission,  and  which  were  in  consequence  ha,bitua,lly 
employ3d  by  the  poor.  Vespasian  instituted,  and  the  Anto- 
nines  extended,  a  system  of  popular  education,  and  the  move 
ment  I  have  alrea.dy  noticed,  for  the  support  of  the  children 
of  poor  parents,  acquired  very  considerable  propoi'tions.  The 
first  trace  of  it  at  Rome  may  be  found  under  Augustus,  who 
gave  money  and  com  for  the  support  of  yoimg  children,  who 
had  previously  not  been  included  in  the  public  dLstributions.* 
Tliis  appears,  however,  to  have  been  but  an  act  of  isolated 
benevolence,  and  the  honour  of  first  instituting  a  systematic 
effort  in  this  direction  belongs  to  Nei-va,  wlio  enjoined  the 
STxpport  of  ])Oor  children,  not  only  in  Rome,  but  in  all  the 
cities  of  Italy.^     Trajan  greatly  ext.endsd  the  system.     In 

'  Livy.  ii.  9  ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  pnellas  puerosque  natos  parentibus 

xxxi.  41.  egestosis  sumptu  publico  perltalise 

'  Dioti  Cassins,  xxxviii.  1-7.  oppida  ali  jussit.' — Sext.  Aurelins 

'  Xiphilin,  Ixviii.  2  ;  Pliny,  i?^.  Victor,    Epitome,    'Nerva.'      This 

vii.  31.  measure  of  Nerva,  though  not  men- 

^  Spartian.  Sept.  Sevr-nis.  tioned  by  any  other  writer,  is  con- 

*  Puct.  Au/just.  41  ;  Dion  Cas-  firmed  by  tlie  evidence  of  medals 
fin?,  li.    1.  (Naudet,  p.  75.) 

•  •  .4  fflietfls  civitatis  relevavit ; 
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his  reign  5,000  poor  cliildren  were  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  Eome  alone,'  and  similar  measui'es,  though  wo  know 
not  on  whafc  scale,  wei'e  taken  in  the  other  Italian  and  even 
African  cities.  At  the  lit&le  town  of  Velleia,  we  find  a 
charity  instituted  by  Trajan,  for  the  partial  suppoi-t  of  270 
childieu.2  Private  benevolence  followed  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  several  inscriptions  which  still  remain,  though  they 
do  not  enable  us  to  ^viite  its  history,  sufiiciently  attest  its 
activity .  The  younger  Pliny,  besides  wai-nily  encouraging 
schools,  devoted  a  small  property  to  the  support  of  poor 
duldi-en  in  his  native  city  of  Como.'  The  name  of  Cselia 
Macrina  is  preserved  as  the  foundress  of  a  charity  for  100 
chUdi-en  at  TeiTacina.'*  Hadrian  increased  the  suppKes  of 
corn  allotted  to  these  chanties,  and  he  was  also  distinguished 
for  his  bovmty  to  poor  women.  ^  Antoninus  was  accustomed 
to  lend  money  to  the  poor  at  four  per  cent.,  which  was  much 
below  the  nonnal  rate  of  interest,^  and  both  he  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  their  wives  institutions 
for  the  support  of  gli-ls.^  Alexander  Severus  in  like  mannei- 
dedicated  an  institution  for  the  support  of  childi-en  to  the 
memory  of  his  mother.**  Public  hospitals  were  probably 
unknown  in  Europe  before  Christianity ;  but  there  are  tiaces 
of  the  distribution  of  medicine  to  the  sick  poor ;  ^  there  were 
private  iolii-mai-ies  for  slaves,  and  also,  it  is  believed,  militazy 
hospitals,'"     Provincial  towns  were  occasionally  assisted  by 

'  Plin.  PatiegyT.  xxvi.  xxviii.  Mceurs  romaincs,  ill.  p.  167. 

*  We  know  of  this  charity  '"  Seneca  (i>eira,  lib.  i.  cap.  16) 
from  an  extant  bronze  tablet.  Sea  speaks  of  institutions  called  vale- 
Schmidt,  Essai  kistarique  jur  la,  tudinaria.  which  most  writers  think 
Societe  romaine,  p.  428.  were   private   infirmaries   in   rich 

*  Plin.  it^  j.  8;  iv.  IC.  men's  houses.     The   opinion    that 

*  .Schmidt,  p.  428.  the  Romans  had  public  huspitala 

*  Spartianus,  Hadrian.  is  maiucaiued  in  a  very  lenrned 
'  Capitolinua,  Anloninus.  and  valuable,  but  little-known 
'  CapitolinuB,     Anton.,     Marc,     work,  called  Collcctiona  rciaUve  to 

Aurel.  the  Systematic  RUkf  of  the  Poar. 

*  Jjampridins,  A.  Senvas.  (London,  1815.) 
"  See     Fried la.-nder,     HLst.  dr 
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fehe  Grovernment  in  seasons  of  gi-eat  distress,  and  there  are 
some  i-ecorded  instances  of  private  legacies  for  their  V>euetit.' 
These  various  measures  are  by  no  means  iQconsiderable. 
and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  many  similar  steps 
were  taken,  of  which  all  record  has  been  lost.  The  history 
of  charity  presents  so  few  sab'ent  featiu-es,  so  little  that  can 
strike  the  imagination  or  aiTest  the  attention,  that  it  is 
usually  almost  wholly  neglected  by  historians  ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  what  inadequate  notions  of  our  existing 
chai'ities  could  be  gleaned  from  the  casual  allusions  m  plays 
or  poems,  in  political  histories  or  court  memoirs.  There  can, 
however,  be  no  question  that  neither  in  practice  nor  in 
theoiy,  neither  in  the  institutioni?  that  were  founded  nor  in 
the  place  that  was  assigned  to  it  in  the  scale  of  duties,  did 
charity  in  antiquity  occupy  a  position  at  all  comparable  to 
that  which  it  has  obtained  by  Chiistianity.  Nearly  all 
relief  was  a  State  measure,  dictated  much  more  by  policy 
than  by  benevolence;  8nd  the  habit  of  selling  young  children, 
tbe  innumerable  expositions,  the  readiness  of  tbe  poor  to 
enrol  themselves  as  gladiators,  and  the  frequent  famines, 
show  how  large  was  the  measure  of  unrelieved  disti-ess.  A 
very  few  Pagan  examples  of  charity  have,  indeed,  descended 
to  us.  Among  the  Greeks  we  find  Epaminondas  ransoming 
captives,  and  collectiag  dowers  for  poor  girls;*  Cimon, 
feedingthehimgry  and  clothing  the  naked;  3  Bias,  purchasing, 
emancipating,  and  fiu'nisliing  with  dowers  seme  captive  girls 
of  Messiaa.*  Tacitus  has  described  with  enthusiasm  how, 
after  a  catasti'ophe  near  Rome,  the  rich  tlirew  ojien  their 
houses  and  taxed  all  their  resources  to  relieve  the  sufferers.^ 
There  existed,  too,  among  the  poor,  both  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  mutual  insurance  societies,  which  undertook  to  pro- 


'  See    Tacit.    Annal.   xii.    58  ;  '  Plutarch,  Cimon. 

Pliny,  T.  7  ;  X.  79.  *  JDiog.  Laert.  Bias. 

Cornelius   Nepos,   Epaminon-  "  Tac.  Annal.  iv.  63. 
ias,  cap.  iii. 
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vide  for  theii-  sick  and  infirm  members.'  Tlie  very  frequent 
reference  to  mendicancy  in  the  Latin  writers  shows  that 
beijgai-s,  and  therefore  those  ^vho  relieved  beggars,  were 
numercuis.  The  duty  of  hospitality  was  also  strongly  en- 
joined, and  was  placed  under  the  s]:)ecial  protection  of  the 
supreme  Deity,  But  the  active,  habitual,  and  detailed 
charity  of  private  persons,  wliich  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature 
in  all  Christian  societies,  was  scarcely  known  in  antiquity, 
and  there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  moralists  who 
have  even  noticed  it.  Of  these,  the  chief  rank  belongs  to 
Cicero,  who  devoted  two  very  judicious  but  somewhat  cold 
chapters  to  the  subject.  ISTothing,  he  said,  is  more  suitable 
to  the  nature  of  man  than  beneficence  or  liberality,  but  there 
are  many  cautions  to  be  lu-ged  in  practising  it.  We  must 
take  care  that  our  bounty  is  a  real  blessing  to  the  person  we 
relieve ;  that  it  does  not  exceed  our  own  means ;  that  it  is 
not,  as  was  the  case  with  Sylla  and  Cfesar,  derived  from  the 
spoliation  of  othei-s ;  that  it  springs  from  the  heart  and  not 
from  ostentation  :  that  the  claims  of  gratitude  are  preferred 
to  the  mere  impulses  of  compassion,  and  that  due  regard  Ls 
paid  both  to  the  character  and  to  the  wants  of  the  recipient.' 
Christianity  for  the  first  time  made  charity  a  i-udimentaiy 
virtue,  givixig  it  a  leading  place  in  the  moml  type,  and  in  the 
exhortations  of  its  teachers.  Besides  its  general  influence  in 
stimulating  the  affections,  it  effected  a  complete  revolution 
in  this  sjihere,  by  regai-ding  the  poor  as  the  special  repre- 
eentativi^s  of  the  Christian  Founder,  and  thus  making  the 
love  of  Christ,  rather  than  the  love  of  man,  the  principle  of 
charity.  Even  in  the  days  of  persecution,  collections  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  were  made  at  the  Sunday  meetings. 
The  agapa?  or  feasts  of  love  were  intended  mainly  for  the 
j)Oor,  and  food  that  was  saved  by  the  fosts  was  devoted  to 
their  benefit.     A  vast  organisation  of  cliarity,  presided  over 

'  See  Pliny,  Kj>.  x.  94,  Hnd  the  remark*  of  NHudet,  pp.  88  89. 
*  De  OJJic.  i.  14,  16. 
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by  the  bishops,  and  actively  dii-ected  by  the  deacons,  soon 
ramiiied  over  Christendom,  till  the  bond  of  charity  became 
the  bond  of  unity,  and  the  most  distant  sections  of  the 
Christian  Church  corresponded  by  the  interchange  of  mercy. 
Long  befoie  the  ei-a  of  Constantine,  it  was  observed  that  the 
charities  of  the  Christians  were  so  extensive — it  may,  per- 
haps, be  said  so  excessive — that  they  drew  veiy  many 
impostoi-s  to  the  Chiu-ch ;'  and  when  the  victory  of  Chi'is- 
tianity  was  achieved,  the  enthusiasm  for  charity  displayed 
itself  in  the  erection  of  numerous  institutions  that  were  alto- 
gether imkxiown  to  the  Pagan  world.  A  Roman  lady, 
named  Fabiola,  in  the  fourth  century,  founded  at  S.ome,  as 
an  act  of  penance,  the  first  public  hospital,  and  the  charity 
planted  by  that  woman's  hand  overspread  the  world,  and 
v^rill  alleviate,  to  the  end  of  time,  the  darkest  anguish  of 
humanity.  Another  hospital  was  soon  after  founded  by  St. 
Pammachus ;  another  of  gi'eat  celebrity  by  St.  Basil,  at 
Caesarea.  St.  Basil  also  erected  at  Caesarea  what  was  probably 
the  first  asylum  for  lepei-s.  Xenodochia,  or  refuges  for 
strangers,  speedily  rose,  especially  along  the  paths  of  the 
pilgrims.  St.  Pammachus  founded  one  at  Ostia  ;  Paula  and 
Melania  founded  others  at  Jerusalem.  The  Council  of  Nice 
ordered  that  one  should  be  erected  in  every  city.  In  the 
time  of  St.  Chrysostom  the  church  of  Antioch  supported 
3,000  v/idows  and  vii-gins,  besides  sti-angers  and  sick.  Lega- 
cies for  the  poor  became  common ;  jind  it  was  not  unfe-equent 
for  men  and  women  who  desired  to  live  a  life  of  peculiar 
sanctity,  and  especially  for  priests  who  attained  the  episcopacy 

'  Lucian  describes  this  in  his  sects,   and   had    amassed    a    con- 

famous  picture  of  Peregrinus ;  and  siderable  fortune  by  the  gifts  he 

Julian,  much    later,   accused    the  received  on   those   occasions.     He 

Christians    of  drawing    men   into  was  at  last  miraculously  detected 

the    Church    by    their    charities,  by    the    Novatian     bishop     Paul. 

Socrates  {Hist.  Eccl.  vii.  17)  teUs  There  are  several  instances  in  the 

a  stcry  of  a  .lew  who,  pretending  Lives  of  the  Saints  of  judgments 

to   be  a  convert   to   Christianity,  falling  on  those  who  duped  beno- 

had  been  often  baptised  in  different  volent  Christians. 
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to  bestcvr  their  entire  pro]iorties  in  charity.  Even  the  earlv 
Oriental  monks,  "who  for  the  most  pai-t  were  extremely 
removed  from  the  active  and  social  virtues,  supplied  many 
noble  examples  of  charity.  St.  Ephrem,  in  a  time  of  pesti- 
lence, emerged  from  his  solitude  to  found  and  supei-intend  a 
hospital  at  Edessa.  A  monk  named  Thalasius  collected 
blind  beggars  in  an  asylum  on  the  banks  of  the  Euplmites. 
A  merchant  named  Apolloni\i3  founded  on  Mount  Nitria  a 
gratuitous  dispensary  for  the  monks.  The  monks  often 
assisted  by  their  labours  provinces  that  were  suffei-ing  from 
pestilence  or  famine.  "We  may  trace  the  remains  of  the 
pure  socialism  that  marked  the  first  phase  of  the  Christian 
community,  in  the  emphatic  language  with  which  some  of 
the  Fathers  proclaimed  chaiity  to  be  a  matter  not  of  mercy  but 
of  justice,  maintaining  that  all  property  is  based  on  usurp- 
ation, that  the  earth  by  right  is  common  to  all  men,  and 
that  no  man  can  claim  a  superabundant  supply  of  its  goods 
except  as  an  administrator  for  others.  A  Christian,  it  was 
maintained,  should  devote  at  least  one-tenth  of  his  profits  to 
the  poor.' 

The  enthusiasm  of  charity,  thus  manifested  in  the  Church, 
speedily  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Pagans.  The  ridicule 
of  Lucian,  and  the  vain  eflTorts  of  Julian  to  produce  a  rival 
system  of  charity  within  the  limits  of  Paganism, ^  emphaticallv 
attesfted  both  its  pre-eminence  and  its  catholicity.     Duiinsr 

_    '  See  on  this  subject  Chastel,  histories,   Neander's    Ecclesiastical 

Etudes   historiques  sitr  la    Charite  History,  and   Private  Life  of  tlic 

(Paris,  1853);  Martin  Doisy, /A'si!.  Early  Christians,  and  to  Migne's 

dc   la    Chariti  pendant  les  quatre  Encyclopidi.e. 

premiers     Siecles    (Paris,    1848) ;  ^  See    the    famous    epistle    of 

Chnmpagny,     Charite    chretienne ;  Jidian     to     Arsacius,    -where     he 

ToUemer,    Origines  dc   la    Chariti  declares  that  it  is  shameful   that 

ca/holique    (Paris,    1863);    Ryan,  'the    Galileans'    should     support 

History  of  the  Effects  of  Eeligion  not  only  their  own,  but  also  the 

upon    Mankind    (Dublin,    1820);  heathen  poor;  and  also  the  com- 

and  the  -works  of  Bingham  and  of  ments  of  Sozomen,    Hist.   eccl.  v. 

Cave.     I  am  also  indebted,  in  this  16. 
partofmysubjcct.toDeanMilmanV 
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the  pestilences  that  desolated  Carthage  in  a.d.  326,  and 
Alexandria  in  the  reigns  of  Gallienus  and  of  Maximian,  while 
the  Pagans  fled  panic-stricken  from  the  contagion,  the 
Chiistians  extorted  the  admiration  of  theii-  fellow-coimtrymen 
by  the  courage  with  which  they  rallied  around  their  bishops, 
consoled  the  last  hours  of  the  sufferers,  and  buried  the  aban- 
doned dead.'  In  the  rapid  increase  of  paupei'ism  aiising 
from  the  emancipation  of  numerous  slaves,  their  charity 
found  free  scope  for  action,  and  its  resources  wei'e  soon  taxed 
to  the  utmost  by  the  hori-ors  of  the  barbarian  invasions. 
The  conquest  of  Africa  by  Genseric  deprived  Italy  of  the 
supply  of  corn  upon  which  it  almost  wholly  depended, 
arrested  the  gratuitous  distribution  by  which  the  Roman 
poor  were  mainly  supported,  and  produced  all  over  the  land 
the  most  appalHng  calamities.*  The  history  of  Italy  became 
one  monotonous  tale  of  famine  and  pestilence,  of  starving 
populations  and  ruined  cities.  But  everywhere  amid  this 
chaos  of  dissolution  we  may  detect  the  majestic  foim  of  the 
Christian  priest  mediating  between  the  hostile  forces,  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  lighten  the  calamities  around  him.  When 
the  Imperial  city  was  captured  and  plundered  by  the  hosta 
of  Alaric,  a  Christian  chuich  remained  a  secure  sanctuary, 
which  neither  the  passions  nor  the  avarice  of  the  Goths 
transgi-essed.  When  a  fiercer  than  Alaric  had  marked  out 
Rome  for  his  prey,  the  Pope  St.  Leo,  arrayed  in  his  sacer- 
dotal  robes,  confi-onted  the  victorious  Hun,  as  the  ambas- 


'  The  conduct  of  the  Christians, 
on  the  first  of  these  occasions,  is 
described  by  Pontius,  Vii.  Cipriani, 
ix.  19.  St,  Cyprian  organised 
their  efforts.  On  the  Alexandrian 
famines  and  pestilences,  see  Euse- 
bius,  H.  E.  vii.  22  ;  ix.  8. 

-  The  effects  of  this  conquest 
have  been  well  described  by  Sis- 
tiondi,  Hist,  de  la  Chute  de  V Empire 
Rmnain,    tome     i,     pp.    2.58-260. 


Theodoric  afterwards  made  some 
efforts  to  re-establish  the  distri- 
bution, but  it  never  regained  its 
former  proportions.  The  pictures 
of  the  starvation  and  depopulation 
of  Italy  at  this  time  are  appalling. 
Some  fearful  facts  on  the  subject 
are  collected  by  Gibbon,  D<cline 
ajid Fall, ch.xxxyi. ;  Chateaubriand, 
vi""'  JJisc.  2^'  piu-tie. 
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sador  of  his  fellow-comitryinen,  and  Attila,  overpowered  by 
religions  awe,  turned  aside  in  hib  coui*se.  When,  two  years 
later,  Kome  lay  at  the  mercy  of  Gensei'ic,  the  same  Pope 
Lnteri^osed  with  the  Vandal  conqueror,  and  obtained  from 
him  a  partial  cessation  of  the  massacre.  The  Archdeacon 
Pelagius  interceded  with  similar  humanity  and  similar 
success,  when  Rome  had  been  captured  by  Totila.  In  Gaul, 
Troyes  is  said  to  have  been  saved  from  destruction  by  the 
Iniluence  of  St.  Lupus,  and  Orleixns  by  the  influence  of  St. 
Agnan.  In  Britain  an  invasion  of  the  Picts  was  averted  by 
St.  Germain  of  Au^terre.  The  relations  of  rulers  to  their 
subjects,  and  of  tribunals  to  the  poor,  were  modified  by  the 
same  intervention.  When  Antioch  was  threatened  with 
destruction  on  account  of  its  rebellion  against  Theodosius, 
the  anchorites  poured  forth  from  the  neighboiu-ing  deseits  to 
intercede  with  the  ministers  of  the  emperor,  while  the  Arch- 
bishop Fla\"ian  went  himself  as  a  suppliant  to  Constantinople. 
St.  Ambrose  imposed  public  penance  on  Theodosius,  on 
account  of  the  massacre  of  Thessalonica.  Synesius  excom- 
mujiicated  for  Ids  oppressions  a  governor  named  Andronicus ; 
and  two  French  Coirncils,  in  the  sixth  century,  imposed  the 
same  penalty  on  all  great  men  who  arbitrarily  ejected  the 
poor.  Special  laws  were  foiind  necessary  to  restrain  the 
tiu'bulent  charity  of  some  priests  and  monks,  who  impeded 
<^he  coui-se  of  justice,  and  even  snatched  criminals  from  the 
hands  of  the  law.'  St.  Abraham,  St.  Epiphanius,  and  St. 
Basil  are  all  said  to  have  obtained  the  remission  or  reduction 
of  oppressive  imposts.  To  provide  for  the  interests  of  widows 
and  oi-phans  was  part  of  the  official  ecclasiastical  daty,  and 
a  Council  of  Macon  anathematised  any  ruler  who  brought 
them  to  trial  withoiit  first  apprising  the  bishop  of  the  dioce.so. 
A  Council  of  Toledo,  in  the  fifth  century,  threatened  with 
excominunication  all  who  robbed   priests,   monks,  or   poor 


*  Cod.    Tkeod.    ix.   xl.    1 5-16.     by  Theodosius,  a.d.  392  ;  the  second 
The  lint  of  these  laws  was  made     by  Honorius,  a.d.  39S. 
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men,  or  refused  to  listen  to  their  oxpoBtulationK.  One  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  inordiaate  power  acquired  by  the  clergy 
was  their  mediatorial  office,  and  their  gigantic  ■wealth  was 
in  a  great  degree  due  to  the  legacies  of  those  who  regarded 
them  as  the  trustees  of  the  poor.  As  time  rolled  on,  charity 
assumed  many  fonns,  and  every  monastery  became  a  centre 
from  wlaich  it  radiated.  By  the  monks  the  nobles  were 
overawed,  the  poor  protected,  the  sick  tended,  travellers 
.sheltered,  prisoners  ransomed,  the  remotest  spher&s  of  suffer- 
ing explored.  During  the  darkest  period  of  the  nridcUe  ages, 
monks  founded  a  refuge  for  pilgrims  amid  the  horrors  of  the 
Alpine  snows.  A  solitary  hennit  often  ])lanted  himself, 
with  his  little  boat,  by  a  bridgeless  stream,  and  the  charity 
of  his  life  was  to  ferry  over  the  traveller.^  When  the 
hideous  disease  of  lepi-osy  extended  its  ravages  over  Europe, 
when  the  minds  of  men  were  filled  with  terror,  not  only  by 
its  loathsomeness  and  its  contagion,  but  also  by  the  notion 
that  it  wa.s  in  a  peculiar  sense  supernatural,'^  new  hospitals 
and  refuges  overspread  Europe,  and  monks  flocked  in  multi- 
tudes to  serve  in  them.'  Sometimes,  the  legends  say,  the 
leper's  form  was  in  a  moment  transfigured,  and  he  who 
came  to  tend  the  most  loathsome  of  mankind  received  his 
reward,  for  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  his  Ijord. 
There  is  no  fact  of  which  an  histoiian  becom&s  more 


'  Cibrario,    Economica  politica  hLitoriqnc  sur  la  Peinture  sur  verre, 

flel   Medio    Evo,   lib.    ii.    cap.    iii.  pp.  32-37- 

The    most    remarkable    of    these  -  The    fact    of    leprosy    being 

saints  was  St.  Julian  I'llospitalier,  taken  as  the  image  of  sin  gave  rise 

who  having  xxnder  a  mistake  killed  to    some    curious    notions    of    its 

his  father  and  mother,  as  a  penance  supernatural     character,     and     to 

became    a    ferryman    of    a    great  many    legends    of    saints    curing 

river,  and  having  embarked  on  a  leprosy  by  baptism.     See  Maurj, 

very  stormy  and  dangerous  night  Legendes  fietmes    d%i    Moi/cn-Age, 

Rt  the  voice  of  a  traveller  in  dis-  pp.  64-63. 

Cress,  received  Christ  into  his  boat.  '  See  on  these  hospitals  Cibrario, 

His  storv  is  painted  on  a  window  Econ.  Poliiica  del  Medio  Evo,  lib. 

of  the  thirteenth  centiu^,  in  Ronen  iii.  cap.  ii. 
Cathedral.      .Soe    Langlois,    R-<sai 
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speedily  or  more  painfully  couscious  tlian  the  great  difFerence 
between  the  importance  and  the  dramatic  interest  of  the 
subjects  he  treats.  Wars  or  massacres,  the  horrors  of 
martyrdom  or  the  splendours  of  individupj  prowess,  are 
susceptible  of  such  briUiant  coloiu-ing,  that  with  but  little 
literaiy  skill  they  can  be  so  poui-ti-ayed  that  their  importance 
is  adequately  realised,  and  they  appeal  powerfully  to  the 
emotions  of  the  reader.  But  this  vast  and  unostentatious 
movement  of  charity,  opeiating  in  the  village  hamJet  and  in 
the  lonely  hospital,  staunching  the  widow's  tears,  and  follow- 
ing all  the  windings  of  the  poor  man's  griefs,  presents  few 
featui-es  the  imagination  can  grasp,  and  leaves  no  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  mind.  The  greatest  things  are  often  those 
which  are  most  impeifectly  realised ;  and  surely  no  achieve- 
ments of  the  Christian  Ch\irch  are  more  ti'uly  great  than 
those  which  it  has  effected  in  the  sphere  of  charity.  For 
the  fii-st  time  in  the  history  of  mankind,  it  has  inspired 
many  thousands  of  men  and  women,  at  tlie  sacrifice  of  all 
worldly  interests,  and  often  under  circumstances  of  extreme 
discomfort  or  danger,  to  devote  their  entire  lives  to  the 
single  object  of  assuaging  the  suflerings  of  humanity.  It  has 
covered  the  globe  with  countless  institutions  of  mercy, 
absolutely  unknown  to  the  whole  Pagan  world.  It  has 
indissolubly  united,  in  the  mijids  of  men,  the  idea  of  supreme 
goodness  with  that  of  active  and  constant  benevolence.  It 
has  placed  in  every  parish  a  religious  minister,  who,  whatever 
may  be  his  other  functions,  has  at  least  been  officially  charged 
with  the  superintendence  of  an  organisation  of  charity,  and 
who  finds  in  this  ofiSce  one  of  the  most  important  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  legitimate  somces  of  his  power. 

There  are,  however,  two  important  f{ualifications  to  the 
admiration  -svith  Avhich  we  regard  the  history  of  Chiistiaja 
charity — one  lelatiog  to  a  particular  fonxi  of  sufteriug,  and 
the  other  of  a  more  general  kind.  A  strong,  ill-defined 
notion  of  the  supernatural  character  of  insanity  had  exit: ted 
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from  the  earliest  times ;  but  there  were  s]»ecial  circumstances 
wWcb  rendered  the  action  of  the  Chui-ch  peculiarly  imfaTOur- 
able  to  those  who  were  either  predisposed  to  or  afflicted  with 
this  calamity.  The  reality  both  of  witchcraft  and  diabolical 
possession  had  been  distinctly  recognised  in  the  Jewish 
writings.  The  received  opinions  about  eternal  torture,  and 
ever-present  daemons,  and  the  continued  strain  upon  the 
imagination,  in  dwelling  upon  an  unseen  world,  were  pre- 
eminently fitted  to  produce  madness  in  those  who  were  at  all 
predisposed  to  it,  and,  where  insanity  had  actually  appeared, 
to  determine  the  form  and  complexion  of  the  hallucinationa 
of  the  maniac.'  Theology  supplying  all  the  images  that 
a,cted  most  powerfully  upon  the  imagination,  most  madness, 
for  many  centuries,  took  a  theological  cast.  One  important 
iepartment  of  it  appears  chiefly  in  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
Men  of  lively  imaginations  and  absolute  ignorance,  living 
apart  from  all  their  fellows,  amid  the  horrors  of  a  savage 
wilderness,  practising  austerities  by  which  their  physical 
system  was  thoroughly  deranged,  and  firmly  persuaded  that 
innumerable  devils  were  continually  hovering  about  theii 
cells  and  interfering  with  their  devotions,  speedily  and  very 
naturally  became  subject  to  constant  hallucinations,  which 
probably  form  the  nucleus  of  truth  in  the  legends  of  their 
lives.  But  it  was  impossible  that  insanity  should  confine 
itself  to  the  orthodox  forms  of  celestial  visions,  or  of  the 
apparitions  and  the  defeats  of  devils.  Very  frequently  it 
led  the  unlaappy  maniac  to  some  delusion,  which  called  down 

'  Calmeil  observes  :  '  On  a  sou-  caract^re  des  ^v^nements  relatifs  a 

vent  constat^  depuis  un  demi-sifeele  la  politique  ext^rieure,  le  caractere 

quo  la  folie  est   sujette  k  prendre  des    6renements    civils,    la    nature 

la  teinte  dos  croyances  religieuses,  des     productions     litteraires,    des 

des  id^es  philosophiques  ou  super-  representations  th^&trales,  suivant 

stitieuscs,  des  prejuges  sociaiix  qui  la  toiu-nure,   la  direction,  1p  genre 

ont   cours,    qui    sont    actuellement  d'^lan  qu'y  prennent  I'industrie,  lea 

en  vogue  parmi  les  peuples  ou  les  arts  et  les  sciences.' — De  la  Folie^ 

nations;    que    cette    teinte    varie  tome  i.  pp.  122-123. 
dans  un    m^me   pays    suivant    ie 
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upon  him  the  speedy  sentence  of  the  Church.  Thus,  m  the 
year  1 300,  the  corpse  of  a  Bohemian  or,  according  to  another 
version,  an  English  girl  who  imagined  herself  to  be  the  Holy 
Ghost  incarnate  for  the  redemption  of  women,  was  dug  up 
and  burnt,  and  two  women  who  believed  in  her  perished  at 
the  stake.'  In  the  year  1359,  a  Spaniard  declared  himself  to 
be  the  brother  of  the  archangel  Michael,  and  to  be  destined 
for  the  place  in  heaven  which  Satan  had  lost;  and  he  added 
that  he  was  accustomed  every  day  both  to  mount  into  heaven 
and  descend  into  hell,  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand, 
and  that  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  enter  into  single  combat 
with  Antichrist.  The  poor  lunatic  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  was  burnt  alive.'  In  some  cases 
the  hallucination  took  the  form  of  an  irregular  inspiratioiL 
On  this  charge,  Joan  of  Arc,  and  another  girl  who  had  been 
fired  by  her  example,  and  had  endeavoui'ed,  apparently  under 
a  genuine  hallucination,  to  follow  her  career,^  were  burnt 
alive.  A  famous  Spanish  physician  and  scholar,  named 
Torralba,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  who 
imagined  that  he  had  an  attendant  angel  continually  about 
him,  escaped  with  public  penance  and  confession;*    but  a 


'  Milman's    History  of   Latin  plus  haut  do  rEmpiree  et  desceu- 

Christianity,  vol.  rii.  pp.  353,  354.  doit   ensuite  au  plus  profond  des 

'  Venit  de  Auglia  virgo  decora  enfcrs ;  qu'a  la  fin  du  monde,  qui 

ralde,  pariterque  facimda,  dicens,  6toit  proche,  il  iroit  au  devant  de 

Spiritual  Sanctum   incarnatum   in  I'Antichrist  et  qu'il  le  terrasseroit, 

redemptionera    mulierum,   et    bap-  ayant  a  sa  main  la  eroLx  de  J^sus- 

tizavit  mulieres  in  nomine  Patris,  Christ    et    sa   couronne    d'6pineB. 

Filii  et  sui.     Quse   mortua   ducta  L'archeveque    de    Tolfede,    n'ayant 

ftlit  in  Mediolauum,  ibi  et  cremata.'  pu  convertir  ce  fanatique  obstini, 

— Annales  DomiJiicaiiorum  Colma-  ni  I'ompecher  de  dogmatiser,  raroit 

rtCTmuTM  (in  the 'Rerum  Germanic,  enfin    livre   au     bras    e^culier.' — 

Scriptores  ').  Touron,  Hist,  des  Homnics  illustres 

*  '  Martin  Gonzalez,  du  dioc6se  de  tcrdre  de  Si.  Dominique,  Paris, 

de  Cuenca,  disoit  qu'il  etoit  fr6re  1746  {Vie  d' Eymericus),   tome  ii. 

de  I'archange  .S.  Michel,  la  premiere  p.  635. 

rAriti    et    I'ichelle   du   ciel ;    que  •  Calmeil,  De  la  Folia,  tome  L 

c'etoit  pour  lui  que  Dieu  r^servoit  p.  134. 

la  place  que  Lucifer  avoit  perdue  ;  '  Tbid.  tome  i.  pp.  242-247. 

que  touB  les  jouru  il   s'^levoit   au 
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profeKior  cf  theology  in  Lima,  who  laboured  under  the  same 
delusion,  and  added  to  it  some  wUd  notions  about  his  spiritiiai 
dignities,  was  less  foi-tunate.  He  was  burnt  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion of  Peru.'  Most  commonly,  however,  the  theological 
notions  aboiit  witchcraft  either  produced  madness  or  deter- 
mined its  form,  and,  through  the  iniiuence  of  the  clergy  of 
the  different  sections  of  the  Chi-istian  Church,  many  thousands 
of  unhappy  women,  who,  from  their  age,  theii*  loneliness,  and 
their  infirmity,  were  most  deserving  of  pity,  were  devoted  to 
the  ,  hatred  of  mankind,  and,  having  been  tortured  with 
honible  and  ingenious  cruelty,  were  at  last  burnt  alive. 

The  existence,  however,  of  some  forms  of  natural  madness 
was  generally  admitted ;  but  the  measui-es  for  the  relief  of 
the  unhappy  victims  were  very  few,  and  very  ill  judged. 
Among  the  ancients,  they  were  brought  to  the  temples,  and 
subjected  to  imposing  ceremonies,  which  were  believed 
supernaturally  to  relieve  them,  and  which  probably  had  a 
favom-able  influence  thi-ough  theu'  action  upon  the  imagina- 
tion. The  gi-eat  Greek  physicians  had  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  this  malady,  and  some  of  their  precepts  anti- 
cipated modern  discoveries;  but  no  lunatic  asylum  appears 
to  have  existed  in  antiquity. ^  In  the  first  period  of  the 
hermit  life,  when  many  anchorites  became  insane  through 
their  penances,  a  refuge  is  said  to  have  been  opened  for  them 
at  Jerusalem.'  This  appears,  however,  to  have  been  for  a 
long  space  of  time  a  soHtaiy  instance,  arising  from  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  single  class.  The  Mahommedans,  in  this  charity, 
were  early  in  the  field.  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  visited 
Bagdad  in  the  twelfth  century,  describes  a  palace  in  that  city, 
called  '  the  House  of  Mercy,'  in  which  all  mad  persons  found 
in  the  country  were  confined  and  bound  with  iron  chains. 
They  Avere  carefully  examined  every  month  and  rele;isod  aa 


'  Calmeil,  tome  i.  p.  247.         *  See  Esquirol,  Maladies  mentalet. 
"  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xxxvii. 
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Boon  as  they  recovered.'  The  asylum  of  Cairo  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  a.d.  1304.''  Leo  Africanus  notices  the  exis- 
tence of  a  similar  institution  at  Fez,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  mentions  that  the  patients  were 
restrained  by  chains,'  and  it  is  probable  that  the  care  of  the 
insane  was  a  general  form  of  charity  in  Mahommedan  coun- 
tries. Among  the  Christians  establishments  for  the  separate 
treatment  of  lunatics  appear  to  have  been  very  rare  before 
the  fifteenth  century.  In  addition  to  the  asylum  at  Jerusalem, 
a  modem  writer  who  has  devoted  much  research  to  the  sub- 
ject has  only  discovered,  before  that  date,  four  institutions 
of  the  kind  in  Christendom.  One  of  them  was  at  Constan- 
tinople, two  were  in  Germany,  and  one  was  in  England.* 
The  Knights  of  j\Ialta  were  the  one  order  who  admitted 
lunatics  into  their  hospitals.  A  monk  named  Juan  Gilaberto 
JofTre,  filled  with  compassion  at  the  sight  of  the  maniacs 
who  were  hooted  by  crowds  through  the  streets  of  Valencia, 
founded  an  asylum  in  that  city,  and  his  example  was  speedily 
followed  in  other  Spanish  cities.  The  new  charity  was  in- 
troduced into  Saragopsa  in  a.d.  1425,  into  Seville  and  "Valla- 
dolid  in  a.d.  1436,  into  Toledo  in  A.D.  1483.*  Two  other  very 
honoiirable  facts  may  be  mentioned,  establishing  the  pre- 
eminence of  S}>anish  charity  in  this  field.  The  first  is,  that 
the  oldest  lunatic  asylum  in  the  metropolis  of  Catholicism 
was  that  erected  by  Spaniards,  in  a.d.  1548.*  The  second  is, 

'  Purcbrvs's  PilffriTm,  ii.  1452.  raaisons     conjectures      that     the 

'  Dosm.-iisons'  Asiles  cCAlimis  Spaniards  took  their  asylums  from 

tn  Espagne^  p.  63.  the  Mahommedans  ;    but,    as    it 

^  Leo  Africanus,  Description  of  seems  to  me,  he  altogether  fails  tx> 

Africa,  book  iii.  prove  his  point.     His  work   con- 

*  See  Mr.  Henry  Burdett's  great  tains  some  curious  information 
work  on  The  Hospitals  and  Asylums  on  the  history  of  lunatic  s'sylums, 
o/<Ac  >FoW<f,  vol.  i.  pp.  38,  42.  but    several    of    his     statemente 

•  I  have  taken  these  facte  from  have  been  controverted  by  Mr. 
a  very  interesting  tittle  work,  Dea-  Burdett. 

maisons,   Dcs  Asiles   d'Alicfiis  en  •  Amydemns,   Pieias    Bomana 

Eti-pagne ;  Recherches  historiques  et     (.Oxford,  1687),  p.  21 ;  Dosmaisons, 
medicales  (Paris  1869).      Dr.  Des-     p.  108 
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that  when,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  Pinel  began  his 
great  labours  in  this  sphere,  he  pronounced  Spain  to  be  the 
country  in  which  lunatics  were  treated  with  most  wisdom 
and  most  humanity.' 

In  most  countries  then-  condition  was  indeed  truly 
deplorable.  While  many  thousands  were  burnt  asf  witches, 
those  who  weie  recognised  as  insane  were  compelled  to 
endure  all  the  horrors  of  the  harshest  imprisonment. 
Blows,  bleeding,  and  chains  were  their  usual  treatment,  and 
horrible  accounts  were  given  of  madmen  who  had  spent 
decades  bound  in  dark  cells.^  Such  treatment  naturally 
aggravated  their  malady,  and  that  malady  in  many  cases 
rendered  impossible  the  resignation  and  ultimate  torpor 
which  alleviate  the  sutfei-ings  of  oi'dinaiy  prisoners.  Not 
until  th§  eighteenth  centmy  was  the  condition  of  this 
unhappy  class  seriously  improved.  The  combined  progress  of 
theological  scepticism  and  scientific  laiowledge  relegated 
witchcraft  to  the  world  of  phantoms,  and  the  exertions  of 
Morgagni  in  Italy,  of  CuUen  in  Scotland,  and  of  Pinel  in 
France,  renovated  the  whole  treatment  of  acknowledged 
lunatics. 

The  second  qualification  to  the  admiiution  ^vith  which  we 
regard  the  history  of  Christian  charity  arises  from  the 
undoubted  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions haA^e  directly  increased  the  poverty  they  were  intended 
to  relieve.  The  question  of  the  utihty  and  nature  of  chaiity  is 
one  which,  since  the  modern  discoveries  of  political  economy, 
has  elicited  much  discussion,  and  in  many  cases,  I  think,  much 
exaggeration.  "What  political  economy  has  effected  on  the 
subject  may  be  comprised  under  two  heads.  It  has  elucidated 
more  clearly,  and  in  greater  detail  than  had  before  been 
done,  the  eflfect  of  provident  self-interest  in  determining  the 


'  Pinel,    Tratti  medico-pkiloso-  *  See  the  dreadful  description 

phiijue,  pp.  241,  242.  in  Pinel,  pp.  200-202. 
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welfare  of  societies,  and  it  has  establislied  a  Viroad  dLstiiiction 
between  ])roductive  and  unproductive  expenditure.  It  has 
shown  that,  where  idleness  is  supported,  idleness  will  become 
common ;  that,  where  systematic  public  provision  is  made  for 
old  age,  the  parsimony  of  foresight  will  be  neglected  ;  and 
that  therefore  these  forms  of  charity,  by  encom-aging  habits 
of  idleness  and  improvidence,  ultimately  inci-ease  the  wretched- 
ness they  were  intended  to  alleviate.  It  has  also  shown 
that,  while  vmpi'od active  expenditure,  such  as  that  which  is 
devoted  to  amusements  or  luxury,  is  undoubtedly  beneficial 
to  those  who  provide  it,  the  fruit  perishes  in  the  usage ;  while 
pi-oductive  exjienditure,  such  as  the  manufactm-e  of  machines, 
or  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  or  the  extension  of  commercial 
enterprise,  gives  a  new  impulse  to  the  ci-eation  of  wealth.  It 
has  proved  that  the  first  condition  of  the  rapid  accumulation 
of  capital  is  the  diversion  of  money  from  tmproductive  to 
productive  channels,  and  that  the  amount  of  accumulated 
capital  is  one  of  the  two  regulating  influences  of  the  wages  of 
the  labourer.  From  these  positions  some  persons  have  in- 
ferred that  charity  s'hould  be  condemned  as  a  form  of  unpro- 
ductive expenditure.  But,  in  the  first  place,  all  charities 
that  foster  habits  of  forethought  and  develop  new  capacities 
in  the  poorer  classes,  such  as  popular  education,  or  the 
formation  of  savings  banks,  or  insurance  companies,  or,  in 
many  cases,  small  and  discriminating  loans,  or  measures 
dii-ected  to  the  suppression  of  dissipation,  are  in  the  strictest 
sense  productive ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  forms 
of  employment,  given  in  exceptional  crises  through  charitable 
motives ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remember  that  the  happiness  of  mankind,  to  which  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  should  only  be  regarded  as  a  means, 
is  the  real  object  of  charity,  and  it  will  appear  that  many 
forms  which  are  not  strictly  productive,  in  the  commercial 
sense,  are  in  the  highest  degi-ee  conducive  to  this  end,  and 
have  no  serious  counteracting  evil.     In  the  alle\aation  of 
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those  sufibi-ings  that  do  not  spiing  either  fi'om  improvidence 
or  from  vice,  the  wai-mest  as  well  as  the  most  enlightened 
charity  will  iind  an  ample  sphere  for  its  exertions.^     Blind- 
ness, and  other  exceptional  calamities,  against  the  effects  of 
which  prudence  does  not  and  cannot  provide,  the  miseries 
resulting  from  epidemics,  from  war,  from  famine,  from  the 
first  sudden  collapse  of  industry,  produced  by  new  inventions 
or  changes  in  the  channels  of  commerce ;  hospitals,  which, 
besides  other  advantages,  are  the  greatest  schools  of  medical 
science,   and  withdraw  from  the  crowded  alley  multitudes 
who  would  otherwise  form  centres  of  contagion — these,  and 
such  as  these,  will  long  tax  to  the  utmost  the  generosity  of 
the  wealthy ;   while,    even  in  the  spheres  upon  which  the 
political  economist  looks  with  the  most  unfavoiu'able  eye, 
exceptional    cases  will  justify    exceptional    assistance.     The 
charity  which  is  pernicious  is  commonly  not  the  highest  but 
the  lowest  kind.     The  rich  man,  prodigal  of  money,  which  Ls 
to  him  of  little  value,  but  altogether  incapable  of  devotiug 
any    pei'sonal   attention   to   the   object   of  his   alms,   often 
injures  society  by  his  donations ;  but  this  is  rarely  the  case 
with   that   far   nobler   charity    which  makes    men  familiar 
with  the   haunts  of  wretchedness,  and  follows  the   object 
of  its  care  through  all  the  phases  of  his  life.     The  question 
of  the  utility  of  charity  is  merely  a  question  of  ultimate 
consequences.     Political   economy  has,  no  doubt,  laid  down 
some  genei-al  rules  of  great  value  on  the  subject;   but  yet 
the  pages  which  Cicero  devoted  to  it  nearly  two  thousand 
yeai-s  ago  might  have  been  written  by  the  most  enlightened 
modem  economist ;  and  it  will  be  continually  found  that  the 
Protestant  lady,  working  in  her  paiish,  by  the  simple  force  of 


'  Malthus,  -who  is  sometimes, 
though  most  unjustly,  described  as 
nil  enemy  to  all  charity,  hasdevotetl 
an  admirable  chapter  {On  Fopttla- 
■ion,  book  iv.  ch. ix.)  to  the    direc- 


tion of  our  charity ; '  but  the 
fullest  examination  of  this  subject 
■with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  the 
very  interest!  ng  work  of  DuchAtel, 
Sur  la  CharitL 
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cotomon  sense  and  by  a  scrupuloiis  and  minute  attention  to 
the  condition  and  character  of  those  "w-hom  she  relieves,  is 
nBcon-sciously  illustrating  -with  perfect  accui-acy  the  en- 
lightened chaiity  of  Malthas. 

But  in  order  that  charity  should  be  useful,  it  is  essential 
that  the  benefit  of  the  sufferer  should  be  a  real  object  to  the 
donor ;  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  evils  that  have 
arisen  from  Catholic  charity  may  be  ti-aced  to  the  absence  of 
this  condition.  The  first  substitution  of  devotion  foi-  pliilan- 
thropy,  as  the  motive  of  benevolence,  gave  so  powerful  a 
stimvilus  to  the  affections,  that  it  may  on  the  whole  be  re- 
garded as  a  benefit,  though,  by  making  compassion  operate 
solely  through  a  theological  medium,  it  often  produced  among 
theologians  a  more  than  common  indifference  to  the  sufferings 
of  all  who  were  external  to  their  religious  community.  But 
the  new  piinciple  speedily  degenerated  into  a  belief  in  the 
exj/iatory  nature  of  the  gifts.  A  form  of  what  may  be  termed 
selfish  charity  arose,  which  acquired  at  last  gigantic  propor- 
tions, and  exercised  a  most  pernicious  influence  upon  Chris- 
tendom. Men  gave  money  to  the  pc<^r,  simply  and  exclusively 
for  their  own  s|:)iritual  benefit,  and  the  welfare  of  the  sufferer 
was  altogether  foreign  to  theii'  thoughts. ' 

The  evil  which  thus  arose  from  some  forms  of  CathoHc 
chaiity  may  he  ti-aced  from  a  very  early  period,  but  it  only 
acquii-ed  its  full  magnitude  after  some  centuries.  The  Ex)man 
system  of  gratuitous  distribution  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  poli- 
tical economist,  about  the  worst  that  could  be  conceived,  and 
the  charity  of  the  Church  being,  in  at  least  a  measure,  dis 
criminating,  was  at  first  a  very  gi-eat,  though  even  then  not 
au  uiimingled,  good.     Labour  was  also  not  unfrequently  en- 


'  This     ig     very    tersely    ex-  command   of    my    Otod.' — Sir    T. 

pressed    by    a    great    Protestant  Brown,  lieligio  Medici,  part  ii.  §  2, 

writer :  '  I  give  no  alms  to  satisfy  A  saying  almost  exactly  similar  is, 

the  hunger  of  my  brother,  but  to  if  I    remember  right,  ascribed  tc 

fuliil  aud  accomplish  the  will  and  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary. 
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joined  as  a  duty  by  the  Fathers,  and  at  a  later  period  the 
services  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  in  destroying  by  their 
example  the  stigma  which  slavery  had  attached  to  it,  were 
very  gi-eat.  Still,  one  of  the  first  consequences  of  the  exube- 
rant charity  of  the  Church  was  to  multiply  impostors  and 
mendicants,  and  the  idleness  of  the  monks  was  one  of  the 
earliest  complaints.  Valentinian  made  a  severe  law,  con- 
demning robust  beggars  to  pei'petual  slavery.  As  the  monastic 
system  was  increased,  and  especially  after  the  mendicant  orders 
had  consecrated  mendicancy,  the  evil  assumed  gigantic  dimen- 
sions. Many  thousands  of  strong  men,  absolutely  without 
private  means,  were  in.  every  countiy  withdrawn  from  pro- 
ductive labour,  and  supported  by  charity.  The  notion  of  the 
meritorious  nature  of  simple  almsgiving  immeasurably  multi- 
plied beggars.  The  stigma,  which  it  is  the  highest  intei'est  of 
Bociety  to  attach  to  mendicancy,  it  became  a  main  object  of 
theologians  to  remove.  Saints  wandered  through  the  world 
begging  money,  that  they  might  give  to  beggars,  or  depriving 
themselves  of  their  garments,  that  they  might  clothe  the  naked, 
and  the  result  of  then-  teaching  was  speedily  apparent.  In 
all  Catholic  countries  where  ecclesiastical  influences  have  been 
[)ermitted  to  develop  unmolested,  the  monastic  organisations 
have  pi'oved  a  deadly  canker,  corroding  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  Withdrawing  multitudes  from  all  production,  en- 
couraging a  blind  and  pernicious  almsgiving,  diffusing  habits 
of  improvidence  through  the  poorer  classes,  fostering  an  igno- 
rant admiration  for  saintly  poverty,  and  an  eqiuilly  ignorant 
antipathy  to  the  habits  and  aims  of  an  industrial  civilisation, 
they  have  paralysed  all  energy,  and  proved  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  mateiial  progress.  The  poverty  they  have  relieved 
has  been  insignificant  compared  with  the  poverty  they  have 
cnised.  In  no  case  was  the  abolition  of  monasteries  effected 
iu  a  more  indefensible  manner  than  in  England ;  but  the 
transfer  of  property,  that  was  once  employed  in  a  gieat 
measure  in  chaiity,  to  the  courtiei"s  of  King  Heniy,  was  ulti- 
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mately  a  benefit  to  the  English  poor ;  for  no  misapplication 
ot  this  pro[)erty  bv  private  pei-sons  could  produce  as  much 
evil  as  au  luaestxained  monasticism.  The  value  of  Catholic 
services  in  alleviating  pain  and  sickness,  and  the  more  excep- 
tional forms  of  suffering,  can  never  be  overrated.  The  noble 
heroism  of  her  serv^ants,  wlio  have  devoted  themselves  to 
charity,  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  the  perfection  of  their 
organisation  has,  I  think,  never  been  equalled ;  but  in  the 
sphere  of  simple  poverty  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
Catholic  Church  has  created  more  misery  than  it  has  cured. 

Still,  even  in  this  field,  we  must  not  forget  the  benefits 
resulting,  if  not  to  the  sufferer,  at  least  to  the  donor.  Chari- 
table habits,  even  when  formed  in  the  first  instance  from 
selfish  motives,  even  when  so  misdirected  as  to  be  positively 
injurious  to  the  recipient,  i-arely  fail  to  exercise  a  softening 
and  purifying  infiuence  on  the  character.  All  thi-ough  the 
darkest  period  of  the  middle  ages,  amid  ferocity  and  fanati- 
cism and  brutality,  we  may  trace  the  subduing  influence  of 
CathoUc  charity,  blending  strangely  with  eveiy  excess  of  vio- 
lence and  every  outbiu'st  of  persecution.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  a  more  frightful  picture  of  society  than  ia  pre- 
sented by  the  history  of  Gregory  of  Tours;  but  that  long 
series  of  atrocious  crimes,  narrated  with  an  almost  appalUng 
tranquillity,  is  continually  interspersed  with  accounts  of  kings, 
queens,  or  prelates,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  disorganised 
society,  made  the  relief  of  the  poor  the  main  object  of  theii' 
lives.  No  period  of  history  exhibits  a  lai-ger  amount  of 
cruelty,  licentiousness,  and  fanaticism  than  the  Crusades  ;  but 
side  by  side  with  the  military  enthusiasm,  and  with  the  almost 
universfd  corruption,  there  exjjanded  a  vast  movement  of 
charity,  which  covered  Christendom  with  hospitals  for  the 
relief  of  leprosy,  and  which  grappled  nobly,  though  ineflTec- 
tually,  with  the  many  forms  of  suffering  that  were  generatetl. 
Bt.  Peter  Nolasco,  whose  great  laboui-s  in  ransoming  ca])tive 
Chiistiixns  1  have  already  noticed,  was  an  active  pirticipatoi 
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in  the  atrocious  massacre  of  the  Albigenses.'  Of  Shane 
O'Neale,  one  of  the  ablest,  but  also  one  of  the  most  ferocious, 
Irish  chieftains  who  ever  defied  the  English  power,  it  is  re- 
lated, amid  a  crowd  of  crimes,  that,  '  sitting  at  meat,  before 
he  put  one  morsel  into  his  mouth  he  used  to  slice  a  portion 
above  the  daily  alras,  and  send  it  to  some  beggar  at  his  gate, 
saying  it  was  meet  to  serve  Christ  first.' - 

The  great  evils  produced  by  the  encouragement  of  mendi- 
cancy wluch  has  always  accompanied  the  uncontrolletl  deve- 
lopment of  Catholicity,  have  naturally  given  rise  to  much 
discussion  and  legislation.  The  fierce  denunciations  of  the 
mendicant  orders  hj  "William  of  St.  Amour  in  the  thirteenth 
centuiy  were  not  on  account  of  their  encoiu-agement  of  mis- 
chievous charity ;  ^  but  one  of  the  disciples  of  WycUffe,  named 
Nicholas  of  Hereford,  was  conspicuous  for  his  opposition  to 
indiscriminate  gifts  to  beggars;*  and  a  few  measures  of  an 
extended  order  appear  to  have  been  taken  even  before  the 
Eeformation.*  Tn  England  laws  of  the  most  savage  ciuelty 
were  then  passed,  in  hopes  of  eradicating  mendicancy.  A 
parliament  of  Henry  VIII.,  before  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries,  issued  a  law  providing  a  system  of  organised 
charity,  and  imposing  on  any  one  who  gave  anytliing  to  a 
beggar  a  fine  of  ten  times  the  value  of  Ms  gift.  A  sturdy 
beggar  was  to  be  punished  with  whipping  for  the  first  offence, 
with  whipping  and  the  loss  of  the  tip  of  his  ear  for  the  second 


'  Sco    Butler's    Mvcs    of    tJie  *  Henry     de     Knj'gbtou,     De 

Saints.  Eventibus  Anglue. 

*  C-Axa^ions  Hist(yrie  of  Ireland,  *  There  was  some  serere  legis- 
book  ii.  chap.  x.  tion   in   England    on    the  subject 

*  He  wrote  his  Perils  of  the  Last  after  the  Black  Death.  Eden's 
Times  in  the  interest  of  the  Uni-  History  of  the  Working  Classes, 
versity  of  Paris,  of  which  he  was  vol.  i.  p.  34.  In  France,  too,  a 
a  Professor,  and  which  was  at  war  royal  ordinance  of  1350  ordered 
with  the  mendicant  orders.  See  men  who  had  been  convicted  of 
Milman's  Latin  Christianity,  vol.  begging  three  times  to  be  branded 
vi.  pp.  348-356  ;  Fleury,  Ecd.  with  a  hot  iron.  Monteil,  Hisi. 
Hist.  Ixxxiv.  67.                  '  dea  Fran(ais,  tome  i.  p.  43-1. 
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and  with  death  for  the  third.'  Under  Edward  VI,,  an  atro- 
cious law,  which,  however,  was  repealed  in  the  same  reign, 
enacted  that  evei-y  sturdy  beggar  who  refused  to  work  should 
be  branded,  and  adjudged  for  two  years  aa  a  alave  to  the 
pei"son  who  gave  information  against  hhn  ;  and  if  he  took 
flight  dm-ing  his  period  of  servitude,  he  was  condemned  for 
the  HivXi  0ff3n.ce  to  psi-petiial  slavery,  and  for  the  second  to 
death.  The  master  was  authorised  to  put  a  ring  of  iron 
round  the  neck  of  his  slave,  to  chain  him,  and  to  scourge  him. 
Any  one  might  take  the  children  of  a  sturdy  beggar  for  ap- 
prentices, tni  the  boys  were  twenty-four  and  the  girls  twenty.'-^ 
Another  law,  made  under  Elizabeth,  punished  with  death  any 
strong  man  under  the  age  of  eighteen  who  was  convicted  for 
the  third  time  of  begging ;  but  the  penalty  in  this  reign  was 
afterwards  reduced  to  a  life-long  service  in  the  galleys,  or  to 
banishment,  with  a  penalty  of  death  to  the  returned  convict.^ 
Under  the  same  queen  the  poor-law  system  was  elaborated, 
and  Malthus  long  afterwards  showed  that  its  effects  in  dis- 
couragiag  parsimony  rendered  it  scarcely  less  pei-nicious  than 
the  monastic  system  that  had  preceded  it.  In  many  Catholic 
countries,  severe,  though  less  atrocious,  measures  wei«  taken 
to  grapple  with  the  evil  of  mendicancy.  That  shi-ewd  and 
sagacious  pontiif,  Sixtus  V,,  who,  though  not  the  gi-eatest 
man,  was  by  far  the  greatest  statesman  who  has  ever  sat  on 
the  papal  thi-one,  made  praiseworthy  efforts  to  check  it  at 
Rome,  where  ecclesiastical  influence  had  always  made  it  pecu- 
liarly prevalent.'*  Chaiies  V.,  in  1531,  issued  a  severe  en- 
actment agaiust  beggars  in  the  Netherlands,  but  excepted 
from  its  operation  mendicant  friars  and  pilgiims.*  Under 
Lewis  XIV.,  equally  severe  measures  were  taken  in  France. 
But  though  the  practical  evil  was  fully  felt,  there  was  little 


'  Kden,  vol.  i.  pp.  83-87.  de  Rome. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  101-10  J.  »  Eden,  Hisior^  of  the  Labour- 

*  Jbid.  pp.  127-130.  iii.j  Clwaes,  i.  83. 

*  Morighini,  Institutions  nieusa- 
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philosophical  investigation  of  its  causes  before  the  eighteenth 
centiirv.  Locke  in  England,'  and  Berkeley  in  Ireland,^ 
briefly  glanced  at  the  subject ;  and  in  1704  Defoe  published  a 
very  remarkable  tract,  called,  '  Giving  Alms  no  Charity,'  in 
which  he  noticed  the  extent  to  which  mendicancy  existed  in 
England,  though  wages  were  higher  than  in  any  Continental 
country.^  A  still  more  remarkable  book,  written  by  an  author 
named  Ricci,  appeared  at  Modena  in  1787,  and  excited  con- 
siderable attention.  The  author  ])oiiited  out  with  much  force 
the  gigantic  development  of  mendicancy  in  Italy,  traced  it  to 
the  excessive  charity  of  the  people,  and  appears  to  have  re- 
garded as  an  evil  all  charity  which  sprang  from  religious 
motives  and  was  greater  than  would  spring  from  the  unaided 
instincts  of  men.'*  The  freethinker  Mandeville  had  long  before 
assailed  charity  schools,  and  the  whole  system  of  endeavouring 
to  elevate  the  poor,*  and  Magdalen  asylums  and  foundling 
hospitals  have  had  fierce,  though  I  believe  much  mistaken, 
adversai-ies.®     The  refoi-ms  of  the  poor-laws,  and  the  wiitings 


'  Locke  discussed  the  great  in-  knowledge,   when  I  have   wanted 

crease  of  poverty,  and  a  bill  was  a   man    for   labouring   work,    and 

brought  in  suggesting  some  reme-  offered  nine  shillings  per  week  to 

dies,  but  did  not  pass.     (Eden,  vol.  strolling  fellows  at  my  door,  they 

i.  pp.  243-248.)  have  frequently  told  me  to  my  face 

^  In  a  very  forcible  letter  ad-  thej'  could  get  more  a-begging.' 
dressed  to  the  Irish  Catholic  clergy.  ♦  Beforma  dcgl'  InstUuti  pit  di 

'  This  tract,  which  is  extremely  ModfMa    (published    first    anony- 

valuable  for   the    light  it  throws  mously  at  Modena).     It  has  been 

upon  the  social  condition  of  Eng-  reprinted   in   the   library  of    the 

land  at  the   time,  was  written  in  Italian  economists, 
opposition  to  a  bill  providing  that  '  Essay  on  Charity  Schools. 

the  poor  in  the  poor-houses  should  '  Magdalen  asylums  have  been 

do   wool,    hemp,    iron,    and  other  very    vehemently  assailed    by  M. 

works.     Defoe  says  that  wages  in  Charles   Comte,    in   liis    Traite   de 

England    were    higher   than    any-  Legislation.      On    the    subject    of 

whereon  the  Continent,  though  tile  Foundling    Hospitals    there    is    a 

amount  of    mendicancy  was  enor-  whole  literature.     They  were  vio- 

mous.  'Tharsasonwhysomanypre-  lently  attacked  by,  I  believe.  Lord 

tend  to  want  work  is,  that  they  can  Brougham,  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 

live  so  well  with   the  pretence  of  view,  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 

wantingwork.  ,  .1  affirm  of  mj  own  tury.     Writers  of  this  stamp,  and 
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of  Malthus,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  discussion  on  tlie  subject ; 
but,  with  the  qualifications  I  have  stated,  no  new  discovei'ies 
have,  I  conceive,  thrown  any  just  cloud  upon  the  essential 
principle  of  Christian  charity. 

The  last  method  by  which  Christiiinity  has  laboured  to 
soften  the  characters  of  men  has  been  by  accustoming  the 
imagination  to  exijatiate  continually  upon  images  of  tender- 
ness and  of  jiathos.  Our  imaginations,  though  less  influential 
than  our  occupations,  probably  alfect  our  moral  characters 
more  dee])ly  than  our  judgments,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
poorer  classes  especially,  the  cultivation  of  this  ]>art  of  our 
nature  is  of  inestimable  impoi-tance.  Exjoted,  for  the  most 
part,  diu-ing  their  entire  lives,  to  a  single  S]3ot,  excluded  by 
their  ignorance  and  theu'  circumstances  from  most  of  the 
varieties  of  interest  that  animate  the  minds  of  other  men, 
condemned  to  constant  and  ])lodding  labour,  and  engrossed 
fur  ever  with  the  minute  cares  of  an  immediate  and  an 
anxious  present,  their  whole  natures  would  have  been  hope- 
lessly contracted,  were  there  no  sphere  in  which  their  imagi- 
nations could  expand.  Religion  is  the  one  romance  of  the 
poor.  It  alone  extends  the  naiTOw  horizon  of  their  thoughts, 
sujiplies  the  images  of  theii- dreams,  allures  them  to  the  super- 
sensual  and  the  ideal.  The  graceful  beings  with  which  thr 
creative  fancy  of  Paganism  peopled  the  univei-se  shed  a  poetic 
glow  on  the  peasant's  toil.  Eveiy  stage  of  agriculture  was 
presided  over  by  a  divinity,  and  the  world  grew  bright  by 
the  companionship  of  the  gods.  But  it  is  the  peculiarity  of 
the  Christian  types,  that,  wliile  they  have  fascmated  the 
imagination,  they  have  also  purified  the  heart.  The  tender, 
winning,    and    almost   feminine    beauty    of    the    Christian 


indeed   most  political  economists,  who  plungos  into  a  career  of  vice, 

greatly  exaggerate  the  forethought  is  in  the  smallest  degree  influencoii 

of  men  and  •women,  especially  in  by  a  consideration    of  ■whether  or 

nii-.tters  where  the  passions  are  con-  not  charil^ilile  inntitiitionb  are  pro- 

cerued.      It    may    be    questioned  vided  for  the  support  of  aged  peni- 

whether  one  ■woman  in  a  hundred,  tents. 

U 
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Founder,  the  Virgia  mother,  the  agonies  of  Gethaeruane  or 
of  Calvary,  the  many  scenes  of  compiission  and  suifering  that 
fill  the  sacred  writings,  are  the  pictures  which,  for  eighteen 
hundred  years,  have  governed  the  imaginations  of  the  rudest 
and  most  ignorant  of  mankind.  Associated  with  the  fondest 
recollections  of  childhood,  with  the  music  of  the  church  bells, 
with  the  clustered  lights  and  the  tinsel  splendour,  that  seem 
to  the  peasant  the  very  ideal  of  majesty ;  painted  over  th(? 
altar  where  he  received  the  companion  of  his  life,  aroimd  the 
cemetery  where  so  many  whom  he  had  loved  were  laid,  on 
the  stations  of  the  mountain,  on  the  portal  of  the  vineyard, 
on  the  chapel  where  the  storm-tossed  mariner  fuliils  his 
grateful  vow ;  keeping  guard  over  his  cottage  door,  and  look- 
ing down  upon  his  humble  bed,  forms  of  tender  beauty  and 
gentle  pathos  for  ever  haunt  the  poor  man's  fancy,  and 
silently  win  theii"  way  into  the  very  depths  of  liis  being. 
More  than  any  spoken  eloquence,  more  than  any  dogmatic 
teaching,  they  transform  and  subdue  his  character,  till  he 
leaxns  to  realise  the  sanctity  of  weakness  and  suffering,  the 
supreme  majesty  of  compassion  and  gentleness. 

Imperfect  and  inadequate  as  is  the  sketch  I  have  drawn, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how  great  and  multiform  have 
been  the  influences  of  Christian  philanthropy.  The  shado\AS 
tltat  rest  upon  the  picture,  I  have  not  concealed  ;  but,  when 
all  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  them,  enough  will 
remain  to  claim  our  deepest  admiration.  The  high  concep- 
tion that  has  been  formed  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  the 
protection  of  infancy,  the  elevation  and  final  emancipation  ot 
the  slave  classes,  the  suppression  of  barbarous  games,  the 
creation  of  a  vast  and  multifarious  organisation  of  charity^ 
and  the  education  of  the  imagination  by  the  Christian  type, 
constitute  together  a  movement  of  philanthropy  which  has 
never  been  paralleled  or  approached  in  the  Pagan  world.  The 
effects  of  this  movement  in  promoting  happiness  have  been 
very  great.     Its  effect  in  determining  character  has  probablj 
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been  still  greater.  In  that  proportion  or  disposition  of 
qualities  which  constitutes  the  ideal  character,  the  gentler 
and  more  benevolent  virtues  have  obtained,  thi-ough  Chris- 
tianity, the  foremost  place.  In  the  first  and  purest  period 
they  were  especially  supreme ;  but  in  the  thii-d  century  a  great 
ascetic  movement  arose,  which  gradually  brought  a  new  type 
of  character  into  the  ascendant,  and  diverted  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Church  into  new  channels. 

Tertullian,  writing  in  the  second  centuiy,  contrasts,  in  a 
well-known  passage,  the  Christians  of  his  day  with  the  gyra.- 
nosophists  or  hermits  of  India,  declaring  that,  unlike  these, 
the  Christians  did  not  fly  from  the  world,  but  mixed  with 
Pagans  in  the  forum,  in  the  market-places,  in  the  public 
baths,  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life.'  But  although  the 
life  of  the  hermit  or  the  monk  was  iinknown  in  the  Church 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  its  foundation,  we 
may  detect,  almost  from  the  earliest  time,  a  tone  of  feeling 
which  produces  it.  The  central  conceptions  of  the  monastic 
system  are  the  meritoriousness  of  complete  abstinence  from 
all  sexual  intercoui-se,  and  of  complete  renunciation  of  the 
world.  The  fii-st  of  these  notions  appeared  in  the  very 
earliest  period,  in  the  respect  attached  to  the  condition  of 
virginity,  which  was  always  regarded  as  sacred,  and  especially 
esteemed  in  the  clergy,  though  for  a  long  time  it  was  not 
imposed  as  an  obligation.  The  second  was  shown  in  the 
numerous  effofts  that  were  made  to  separate  the  Christian 
commurdty  as  far  as  possible  from  the  society  in  which  it 
existed.  Nothiog  could  be  more  natural  than  that,  when 
the  increase  and  triumph  of  the  Church  had  thrown  the  bulk 
of  the  Christians  into  active  political  or  military  labour, 
some  should,  as  an  exercise  of  piety,  have  endeavoured 
to  imitate  the  separation  from  the  world  which  was  oncf 


'  Apol.  ch.  xlii. 
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the  common  condition  of  all.  Besides  this,  a  movement  of 
asceticism  had  long  been  raging  like  a  mental  epidemic  through 
the  world.  Among  the  Jews — whose  law,  from  the  great 
stress  it  laid  upon  maniage,  the  excellence  of  the  i-apid  multi- 
plication of  population,  and  the  hope  of  being  the  ancestor 
of  the  Messiah,  was  peculiarly  repugnant  to  monastic  con- 
ceptions— the  Essenes  had  constituted  a  complete  monastic 
society,  abstaining  from  marriage  and  separating  themselves 
wholly  from  the  world.  In  Rome,  whose  practical  genius 
was,  if  possible,  even  moi'e  opposed  than  that  of  the  Jews  to 
an  inactive  mouasticism,  and  even  among  those  philosophers 
who  most  represented  its  active  and  practical  spirit,  the 
same  tendency  was  shown.  The  Cynics  of  the  later  Empire 
recommended  a  complete  renunciation  of  domestic  ties, 
and  a  life  spent  mainly  in  the  contemplation  of  wisdom. 
The  Egyptian  philosophy,  that  soon  after  acquired  an  ascend- 
ancy in  Europe,  anticipated  still  more  closely  the  monastic 
ideal.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  Church,  the  many  sects  of 
Gnostics  and  Manicheana  all  held  under  diflerent  forms  the 
essential  evil  of  matter.  The  Docetae,  following  the  same 
notion,  denied  the  reality  of  the  body  of  Christ.  The  Mou- 
tanists  and  the  Novatians  surpassed  and  stimulated  the  pri- 
vate penances  of  the  orthodox. '  The  soil  was  thus  thoroughly 
prepared  for  a  great  outburst  of  asceticism,  whenever  the  first 
seed  was  sown.  This  was  done  dui'ing  the  Decian  persecu- 
tion.    Paul,  the  hermit,  who  tied  to  the  deseit  during  that 


'  On  these  penances,  see  Bing-  fasts,  and  gave  up  their  property 

ham,   Antiq.  book  vii.     Bingham,  to  works   of  charity ;  but  did  this 

I  think,  justly  divides  the  history  in  the  middle  of  society  and  with- 

of  asceticism    into    three  periods,  out    leading    the   life  of   either  a 

During   the   first,    which    extends  hermit  or  a  monk.      During    the 

from  the  foundation  of  the  Church  second  period,  which  extended  from 

to  A.D.  250.  there  were  men  and  the  Decian  persecution,  anchorites 

women  who,  with  a  view  to  spiritual  were  numerous,  Ijut  the  custom  of 

perfection,    abstained    from    mar-  a  common  or  coenobitic  life  was  un- 

riage,     relinquished    amusements,  known.     It  was  originated  in  the 

accustomed    themselves  to    severe  time  of  Constantine  by  Pachomius. 
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persecution,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  tribe. ' 
Antony,  who  speedily  followed,  greatly  extended  the  move- 
ment, and  in  a  few  years  the  hermits  had  become  a  mighty 
nation.  Persecution,  which  in  the  first  instance  drove  great 
numbers  as  fugitives  to  the  deserts,  soon  aroused  a  passionate 
religious  enthusiasm  that  showed  itself  in  an  ardent  desire 
for  those  sufferings  which  were  believed  to  lead  directly  to 
heaven ;  and  this  enthusiasm,  after  the  peace  of  Constantine, 
found  its  natural  vent  and  sphere  in  the  macerations  of  the 
desert  life.  The  imaginations  of  men  were  fascinated  by  the 
poetic  cii-cumstjxnces  of  that  life  which  St.  Jerome  most  elo- 
quently embellished.  Women  were  pre-eminent  in  recruit- 
ing for  it.  The  same  spirit  that  had  formerly  led  the  wife 
of  the  Pagan  official  to  entertain  secret  relations  with  the 
Ohiistian  priests,  now  led  the  wife  of  the  Christian  to  become 
the  active  agent  of  the  monks.  While  the  father  designed 
his  son  for  the  army,  or  for  some  civil  post,  the  mother 
was  often  straining  every  nerve  to  induce  him  to  become  a 
hermit.  The  monks  secretly  corresponded  with  her,  they 
skilfully  assumed  the  functions  of  education,  in  order  that 
they  might  infiueuce  the  young;  and  sometimes,  to  evade 
the  precautious  or  the  anger  of  the  father,  they  con- 
cealed theii-  profession,  and  assumed  the  garb  of  lay  peda- 
gogues.2  The  pulpit,  which  had  almost  superseded,  and 
immeasurably  transcended  in  inlluence,  the  chaiis  of  the 
rhetoricians,  and  which  was  filled  by  such  men  as  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  Chrysostom,  Basil,  and  the  Giegories,  was  con- 
tinually exerted  in  the  same  cause,  and  the  extreme 
luxury  of  the  great  cities  produced  a  violent,  but  not  un- 
natural, reaction  of  asceticism.  The  dignity  of  the  monastic 
position,  which  sometimes  brought  men  who  had  been  sim{)le 

'  This   is   expressly   staled   by  Chrysostom.    St.  Chrysostom  -wrote 

St.  Jerome  (  Vit.  J'au/t).  a  long  work  to  eoasole  fnthers  whose 

*  See  on  this  subject  some  curi-  sons    were    thus    seduced    to    the 

ous  evideuce  in  Neandor's />(/«  0/  desert. 
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peasants  into  connection  with  the  emperors,  the  security  it 
fumL#.ied  to  fugitive  slaves  and  criminals,  the  desire  of 
escaping  from  those  fiscal  burdens  which,  in  the  corrupt  and 
oppres.sive  administration  of  the  Empire,  had  acquired  an 
intolerable  weight,  and  especially  the  barbarian  invasions, 
which  produced  every  variety  of  panic  and  wretchedness, 
conspii'ed  with  the  new  religious  teaching  in  peopling  the 
desert.  A  theology  of  asceticism  was  speedily  formed.  The 
examples  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  to  the  first  of  whom,  by  a 
bold  flight  of  imagination,  seme  later  Carmelites  ascribed 
the  origin  of  their  order,  and  the  more  recent  instance  of  the 
Baptist,  were  at  once  adduced.  To  an  ordinary  layman  the 
life  of  an  anchorite  might  appear  in  the  highest  degree  opposed 
to  that  of  the  Teacher  who  began  His  mission  at  a  marriage 
feast ;  who  was  continually  reproached  by  His  enemies  for 
the  readiness  with  which  He  mixed  with  the  world,  and  who 
selected  from  the  female  sex  some  of  His  purest  and  most 
devoted  followers ;  but  the  monkish  theologians,  avoiding, 
for  the  most  pai't,  these  topics,  dilated  chiefly  on  His  immacu- 
late birth,  His  virgin  mother,  His  life  of  celibacy.  His  exhortr 
ation  to  the  rich  young  man.  The  fact  that  St.  Peter,  to 
whom  a  general  primacy  was  already  ascribed,  was  unques- 
tionably married  was  a  difliculty  which  was  in  a  measure 
met  by  a  tradition  that  both  he,  and  the  other  married 
apostles,  abstained  from  intercourse  with  their  wives  after 
their  conversion.'  St.  Paul,  however,  was  probably  un- 
married, and  his  writings  showed  a  decided  preference  for 
the  unmarried  state,  wliich  the  ingenuity  of  theologians  also 
discovered  in  some  quarters  where  it  might  be  least  expected. 
Thus,  St.  Jerome  assures  us  that  when  the  clean  animals 
entered  the  ark  by  sevens,  and  the  unclean  ones  by  pairs,  the 
odd  number  typified  the  celibate,  and  the  even  the  man-ied 
condition.     Even  of  the  unclean  animals  but  one  pair  of  each 


»  On  this  tradition  see  Cliampagny,  Let  Antonins,  tome  i.  p.  19S. 
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Kind  was  admitted,  lest  they  should  perpetrate  the  enormity 
of  second  man-iage.'  Ecclesiastical  tradition  sustained  the 
tendency,  and  Saint  James,  as  he  has  been  portrayed  by 
Hegesippus,  became  a  kind  of  ideal  saint,  a  faithful  pictm*e 
of  what,  according  to  the  notions  of  theologians,  was  the  true 
type  of  human  nobility.  He  '  was  consecrated,'  it  was  said, 
'  from  his  mother's  womb.  He  di-ank  neither  wine  nor  fer 
mented  liquors,  and  abstained  from  animal  food.  A  razoi 
never  came  upon  his  head.  He  never  anointed  himself  with 
oil,  or  used  a  bath.  He  alone  was  allowed  to  enter  the  sanc- 
tuary. He  never  wore  woollen,  but  linen,  garments.  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  entering  the  temple  alone,  and  was  often  foimd 
upon  his  bended  knees,  and  interceding  for  the  forgiveness  of 
the  people,  so  that  his  knees  became  as  hard  as  a  camel's.'  * 

The  pi-ogress  of  the  monastic  movement,  as  has  been 
truly  said,  'was  not  less  rapid  or  universal  than  that  of 
Christianity  itself.'  ^  Of  the  actual  number  of  the  anchorites, 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  extreme  unveracitv  of  the 
first  historians  of  the  movement  will  hesitate  to  speak  with 
confidence.  It  is  said  that  St.  Pachomius,  who,  early  in  the 
fburth  century,  foimded  the  coenobitic  mode  of  life,  enlisted 
imder  his  jurisdiction  7,000  monies;''  that  in  the  days  of  St. 
Jerome  nearly  50,000  monks  were  sometimes  assembled  at 
the  Easter  festivals  ;  *  that  in  the  desert  of  Nitiia  alone  there 
were,  in  the  fourth  century,  5,000  monks  imder  a  single 
abbot ;  **  that  an  Egyptian  city  named  Oxyiynchus  devoted  it- 
self almost  exclusively  to  the  ascetic  life,  and  included  20,000 
virgiag  and  10,000  monks  ;^  that  St.  Serapion  presided  over 
10,000  monks;*  and  that,  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  monastic  population  in  a  great  part  of  Egypt 

Ep.  cixiii.  *  Jerome,  Preface  to  the  Eulo 

*  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  ii.  23.  of  St.  Pachomins,  §  7. 

»  Gibbon,  D^dijie  and  Fall,  ch.  •  Cassian,  Be  Ccenob.  Iiist.  iv.  1, 

xxxvii.;  a  brief  but  masterly  sketch  '  Rufinus,  Hist.  Monach.  ch.  v, 

af  the  progress  of  the  movement.  Rufinus  visited  it  himself. 

♦  Palladius,  Hist.  Laus.  xxiviii.  »  Palladius,  Hist.  Laus.  bcxvi. 
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was  nearly  equal  to  the  population  of  the  cities.'     Egypt 
was  the  parent  of  monachism,  and  it  was  there  that  it  attained 
both  its  extreme  development  and  its  most  austere  severity ; 
but  there  was  very  soon  scarcely  any  Christian  coimtry  in 
which  a  similar  movement  was  not  ardently  propagated.    St. 
Athanasius  and  St.  Zeno  are  said  to  have  introduced  it  into 
Italy,^   where  it  soon  afterwai'ds  received  a  great  stimulus 
from  St.  Jerome.     St.  Hilarion  instituted  the  first  monks  in 
Palestine,  and  he  lived  to  see  many  thousands  subject  to  his 
rule,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life  to  plant  monachism  in 
Cy])rus.     Eustathius,  Bishop  of  Sebastia,  spread  it  througa 
Armenia,   Paphlagonia,    and    Pontus.       St.   Basil   laboured 
along  the  wUd  shores  of  the  Euxine.     St.  Martin  of  Tours 
founded  the  first  monastery  in  Gaul,  and  2,000  monks  at- 
tended his  fimeral.       Unrecorded  missionaries  planted  the 
new  institution  in  the  heart  of  Ethiopia,  amid   the  little 
islands  that  stud  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  secluded  valleys 
of  "Wales  and  Ireland.^      But  even  more  wonderful  than  the 
many  thousands  who  thus  abandoned  the  world  is  the  rever- 
ence with  which  they  were  regarded  by  those  who,  by  their 
attainments  or  theii-  character,  would  seem  most  o])posed  to 
the  monastic  ideal.    No  one  had  more  reason  than  Augustine 
to  know  the  danger  of  enforced  celibacy,  but  St.  Augustine 
exeited  aU  his  energies  to  spread  monasticism  through  his 
diocese.      St.  Ambrose,  who  was  by  nature  a.n  acute  states- 
naan ;  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Basil,  who  were  ambitious  scholars ; 


*  Rufinus,  Hist.  Man.  vii. 

'  There  is  a  good  deal  of  doubt 
and  controversy  about  this.  See  a 
note  in  Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist. 
(Soame's  edition),  vol.  i.  p.  .364. 

*  Mostofthepassixgosremaining 
on  tlie  subject  of  the  foundation  of 
monachism  are  given  by  Thomas- 
sin,  Discipline  de  FEglise,  part  i. 
livre  iii.  ch.  xii.  This  work  con- 
tains also  much  general   informa- 


tion about  monachism.  A  curious 
collection  of  statistics  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  monks  in  different 
localities,  additional  to  those  I 
have  given  and  glenned  from  the 
Javcs  of  the  Saivts,  may  be  found 
in  Pitra  {Vie  de  St.  Leger,  Introd. 
p.  lix.);  2,100,  or.  accoixling  to 
another  account,  3,000  monks,  lived 
in  the  monastery  of  Banchor. 
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St.  Chrysosfcom,  who  "was  pre-eminently  formed  to  sway  the 
refined  throngs  of  a  metropolis — all  exerted  their  powers  in 
favour  of  the  life  of  solitude,  and  the  last  three  practised  it 
themselves.  St.  Arseniiis,  who  was  sui-passed  by  no  one  in 
the  exti-avagance  of  his  penances,  had  held  a  high  office  at 
the  court  of  the  Emperor  Arcadius.  Pilgrims  wandered 
among  the  deserts,  collecting  accounts  of  the  miracles  and 
the  austerities  of  the  saints,  which  filled  Christendom  with 
admiration ;  and  the  strange  biogi'aphies  which  were  thus 
formed,  wild  and  gi'otesque  as  they  are,  enable  us  to  realise 
very  vividly  the  general  features  of  the  anchorite  life  M'hich 
became  the  new  ideal  of  the  Christian  world. ' 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  phase  in  the  moral  history  of  man- 
kind of  a  deeper  or  more  painful  interest  than  this  ascetic 
epidemic.  A  hideous,  sordid,  and  emaciated  maniac,  without 
knowledge,  without  patriotism,  withoixt  natural  affection, 
piussing  his  life  in  a  long  routine  of  useless  and  atrocious 
self-torture,  and  quailing  befoi'O  the  ghastly  phantoms  of  his 
delii'ious  braiji,  had  become  the  ideal  of  the  nations  which 
had  known  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Cicero  and  the  lives  of 
Socrates  and  Cato.  For  about  two  centuries,  the  hideous 
maceration  of  the  body  was  regai'ded  as  the  highest  proof  of 
excellence.     St.  Jerome  declares,  with  a  thrill  of  admiration, 


1  The  three  principal  are  the  first   and   last,    as   well  as   many 

Hisioria  Monachorum  of  Rufinus,  minor  -works  of  the  same  period, 

•who  visited  Egypt  a.d.  373,  about  are  given  in  Eosweyde's  invaluable 

seventeen  years  after  the  death  of  collection  of  the  lives  of  the  Fa- 

St.   Autony;    the   InsHtutiones   of  thers,  one  of  the  most  fascinating 

Cassian,  who,   having    visited   the  volumes    in    the    whole    ranye   of 

Eastern    niunks    about    a.d.    394,  literature, 

founded  vast  monasteries  contain-  The  hospitality  of  the  monks 

ing,    it    is   said,  5,000    monks,    at  was  not  without  drawbacks.     In  a 

Marseilles,  and  died  at  a  great  age  church    on    Mount    Nitria    three 

about  A.D.  418;    and  the  Hinoria  whips  were  hung  on  a  palm-tree — 

Lausiaca.  (so  called   from  Lausus,  one  for  chastising  monks,  another 

Governor  of  Cappadocia)  of  P;d-  fur  chastising  thieves,  and  a  thira 

ladiuB,  who  was  himself  a  hermit  for  chastising  guests.     (Palladius, 

>n  Mount  Nitria.  in  a  d.  388.  Tho  Hist.  Lava,  vii.) 
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how  he  had  seen  a  monk,  who  for  thirty  years  had  lived 
exclusively  on  a  small  portion  of  barley  bread  and  of  muddy 
water ;  another,  who  lived  in  a  hole  and  never  ate  more  than 
five  figs  for  his  daily  repast ; '  a  third,  who  cut  his  hair  only 
on  Easter  Sunday,  who  never  washed  his  clothes,  who  never 
changed  his  tunic  till  it  fell  to  pieces,  who  starved  himself 
till  his  eyes  grew  dim,  and  his  skin  *  like  a  pumice  stone,' 
and  whose  merits,  shown  by  these  austerities,  Homer  himself 
would  be  unable  to  recoimt.^  Eor  six  months,  it  is  said, 
St.  Macaiius  of  Alexandria  slept  in  a  marsh,  and  exposed  his 
body  naked  to  the  stings  of  venomoiTS  flies.  He  was  ac- 
customed to  carry  about  with  him  eighty  pounds  of  iron. 
His  disciple,  St.  Eusebius,  carried  one  hundi-ed  and  fifty 
pounds  of  iron,  and  lived  for  three  years  in  a  di"ied-Tip  well. 
St.  Sabinus  would  only  eat  com  that  had  become  rotten 
by  remaining  for  a  month  in  water.  St.  Besarion  spent 
forty  days  and  nights  in  the  middle  of  thorn-bushes,  and  for 
forty  years  never  lay  down  when  he  slept,^  which  last  penance 
was  also  during  fifteen  years  pi'actised  by  St.  Pachomius.* 
Some  saints,  like  St.  Marcian,  restricted  themselves  to  one 
meal  a  day,  so  small  that  they  continually  sufiered  the  pangs 
of  hunger.*  Of  one  of  them  it  is  related  that  his  daily  food 
was  six  ounces  of  bread  and  a  few  herbs ;  that  he  was  never 
seen  to  recline  on  a  mat  or  bed,  or  even  to  place  his  limbs 
easily  for  sleep ;  but  that  sometimes,  from  excess  of  weari- 
ness, his  eyes  would  close  at  his  meals,  and  the  food  would 
drop  from  his  mouth.  ^  Other  saints,  however,  ate  only 
every  second  day ;  ^   while  many,   if   we  could  believe  the 


"   Vita  Pauli.   St.  .Jerome  adds,  servir  a  mist,  eccles.  tome  viii. 
that   seme  will   not  believe   this,  *  Vit(sFatri'.m{2achom\xis).ll» 

because  they  have   no   faith,  but  nsed  to  lean  against  a  wall  -when 

that   all   things   are   possible  for  overcome  by  drowsiness, 
these  that  believe.  *  Vitis  Patrum,  ix.  3. 

-  Vita  St.  Hilarion.  *  Sozomen,  vi.  29. 

'  See  a  long  list  of  these  pen-  '  E.g.  St.  Antony,  acconling  to 

ances    in    Tillemont,   Mem,    potir  bis  biographer  St.  Athananiua. 
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monkish  historian,  abstained  for  whole  weeks  from  all 
nourishment.'  St.  Macarius  of  Alexandria  is  said  duiinc 
an  entire  week  to  have  never  lain  down,  or  eaten  any- 
thing but  a  few  uncooked  herbs  on  Sxrnday.^  Of  another 
famous  saint,  named  John,  it  is  assei'ted  that  for  three 
whole  years  he  stood  in.  prayer,  leaning  upon  a  rock ;  that 
during  all  that  time  he  never  sat  or  lay  down,  and  that 
his  only  noui-ishment  was  the  Sacrament,  which  was  brought 
him  on  Sundays. ^  Some  of  the  hermits  lived  in  deserted 
dens  of  wild  beasts,  others  in  dried-up  wells,  while  othei-s 
found  a  congenial  resting-place  among  the  tombs.*  Some 
disdained  all  clothes,  and  crawled  abroad  Kke  the  wild  beasts, 
covered  only  by  theii-  matted  hair.  In  Mesopotamia,  and 
part  of  Syria,  there  existed  a  sect  known  by  the  name  of 
'  Grazers,'  who  never  lived  under  a  roof,  who  ate  neither 
flesh  nor  bread,  but  who  spent  their  time  for  ever  on  the 
mountain  side,  and  ate  grass  like  cattle.*  The  cleanliness 
of  the  body  was  regarded  as  a  pollution  of  the  soul,  and 
the  saints  who  were  most  admired  had  become  one  hideous 
mass  of  clotted  filth.     St.  Athanasius  relates  with  enthu- 


'  '  11  y  eut  dans  le   desert  de  Presbyter  enim  tune  veniebat  ad 

Scete  des  solitaires  d'nne  ^minente  eum  et  offerobat  pro  eo  sacrificium 

perfection.  ...    On  pretend  que  idquo  ei  solum  sacramentum  erat 

pour  I'ordinaire  ils  passoient  des  et  victus.' — Rufinus,  Hist.  Monach. 

Bemaiaes    emigres    sans    manger,  cap.  xv. 

mais  apparomnient  cela  ne  se  fai-  ■•  Thus  St.  Antony  used  to  live 

Boit  que  dans  des  occasions  paili-  in  a  tomb,  where  he  was  beaten  by 

culieres.' — Tillemont,   Mem.  pour  the  devil.    (St.  Athanasius,  Life  of 

servir  a  VHUt.  ecd.  tjme  viii.  p.  Antony.) 

580.     Even  this,  howerer,  was  ad-  *  ^octkoI.     See  on  these  monks 

mirable  !  Sozomen,  vi.  33  ;    Evagrias,  i.  21. 

-  Palladius,  Hist.  Laus.  cap.  xx.  It  is  mentioned  of  a   certain  St. 

* '  Primum  cum   accessisset  ad  Marc  of  Athens,  that,  having  lived 

ercmum  tribus  continuis  annis  sub  for  thirty  years  naked  in  the  do- 

eujufidam  saxi  rupe  stans,  semper  sert,  his   body  was   covered  with 

onivit,  ita  ut  nunquam  omnino  re-  hair    like   that   of  a   wild    beast, 

sederit  neque  Jacuerit.    Somni  au-  (Bolhmdists,  March  29.)    St.  Mary 

tern  tautum  caperet,  quantum  stans  of  Egypt,  during  part  of  her  period 

capert)   potuit ;    cibum   vero   nur.  of    penance,    lived     upon     gra.'is. 

'iuam  sumpseral  nisi  die  Dominica.  {Vita:  Patrum.) 
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siasm  bow  St.  Antony,  the  patriarch  of  monachism,  had 
never,  to  extreme  old  age,  been  guilty  of  washing  his  feet.' 
The  less  constant  St.  Pcemen  fell  into  this  habit  for  the 
fii'st  time  when  a  very  old  man,  and,  with  a  glimmering  of 
common  sense,  defended  himself  against  the  astonished  monks 
by  sayii:ig  that  he  had  '  leaint  to  kill  not  his  body,  but  his 
passions.'  '•^  St.  Abraham  the  hermit,  however,  who  lived 
for  fifty  years  after  his  conversion,  rigidly  refused  from  that 
date  to  wash  either  his  face  or  his  feet.^  He  was,  it  is  said, 
a  person  of  singular  beauty,  and  his  biographer  somewhat 
strangely  remarks  that  '  his  face  reflected  the  purity  of  his 
soul.'"*  St.  Ammon  had  never  seen  himself  naked.*  A 
famous  virgin  named  Silvia,  though  she  was  sixty  years  old 
and  though  bodily  sickness  was  a  consequence  of  her  habits, 
resolutely  refused,  on  religious  principles,  to  wash  any  pail 
of  her  body  except  her  fingers.^  St.  Euphrasia  joined  a  con- 
vent of  one  himdred  and  thu-ty  nuns,  who  never  washed 
their  feet,  and  who  shuddered  at  the  mention  of  a  bath."  An 
anchorite  once  imagined  that  he  was  mocked  by  an  illusion 
of  the  devH,  as  he  saw  gliding  before  him  through  the  desexi; 
a  naked  creature  black  with  tilth  and  years  of  ex{)osure,  and 
with  white  haur  floating  to  the  wind.  It  was  a  once  beautiful 
woman,  St.  Mary  of  'Egypt,  who  hod  thus,  during  forty-seven 

'  Life  of  Antwiy.  pedes  a  die  conversionis  siise  ntin- 

-'II  ne  faisoit-  pas  aussi  difn-  quam  diluti  sunt.' — Vita  Patrum, 

avltk  dans  sa  vieillesse  de  se  laver  c.  xvii. 

qiielquefois  les  piez.     Et  comma  on  *  '  In  facie  ejus   puritas  animi 

temoignoit  s'en  6touner  et  trrwiver  noscebatur.' — Ibid.  c.  xviii. 
que  cela  ne  repondoit  pas  a  la  vie  '  Socrates,  It.  23. 

austere  des  auciens,  il  se  justifioit  '  Heraclidis     Paradisus    (Ros- 

par  ces  paroles:  Nous  avons appris  weyde),  c.  xlii. 
a  tner,  non  pas  notre  corps  mais  '  'Nulla  earum  pedes  "-.uos  ablue- 

nos    passions.' — Tillemont,    Mem.  bat;  aliquantfe  ven)  audientes  de 

Hist.  cccl.  tome  xy.  p.  148.      This  balneo  loqni,   irrident«8,  ctnfusio- 

saint  was    so  very  virt,uous,   that  nem  et  magnam  aboniinationem  se 

he    sometimes    rem.ained    without  audire  judicabant.  quae  neque  audi 

eating  for  whole  -w-coks.  tum  suum  hoc  audire  patiebant>ir. 

»'Non    appropinquavit  oleum  — Vit.    S.  Euphrax.  c.  vi.      (Ros 

p.orpuspulo  ejus.     Facies  vel  et.iara  weyde.) 
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yeai-s,  been  expiating  her  sins.'  The  occasional  decaflenc© 
of  the  monks  into  habits  of  decency  was  a  suliject  of  much 
rej)i-oach.  '  Our  fathers,'  said  the  abbot  Alexander,  looking 
mom-nfully  back  to  the  past,  '  never  washed  theii-  faces,  but 
we  frequent  the  public  baths.' 2  It  was  related  of  one  mo- 
nasteiy  in  tlie  desert,  that  the  monks  suflered  gi-eatly  from 
want  of  water  to  drink ;  but  at  the  prayer  of  the  abbot 
Theodosius  a  copious  stream  was  produced.  But  soon  some 
monks,  tempted  by  the  abundant  supply,  diverged  from  their 
old  austerity,  and  persuaded  the  abbot  to  avail  himself  of 
ihe  stream  for  the  construction  of  a  bath.  The  bath  was 
made.  Once,  and  once  only,  did  the  monks  enjoy  theii- 
ablutions,  when  the  stream  ceased  to  flow.  Prayei-s,  teai-s, 
and  fastings  were  in  vain.  A  whole  year  passed.  At  last 
the  abbot  destroyed  the  bath,  which  was  the  object  of  the 
Divine  displea.sure,  and  the  waters  flowed  afresh. •*  But  ot 
all  the  evidences  of  the  loathsome  excesses  to  which  tliis 
spii-it  was  can-ied,  the  life  of  St.  Simeon  Stylites  is  probably 
the  most  remarkable.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a 
more  horrible  or  disgusting  picture  than  is  given  of  the 
penances  by  which  that  saint  commenced  his  ascetic  career. 
He  had   bound  a  rope  around  him  so  that  it  became  im- 


'  See  her  acts,  Bollandiets,  April  genus  -was  accustomed  to  pray  for 

2,  and  in  the  Vitef:  Pairum.  an   hour  every  night  in  a  pool  of 

*  '  Patres  nostri  nunquam  facias  cold  water,  while  the  devil  sent  a 

■uas  lavahant,  dob  autem  lavacra  horrible  beast  to  avnm  round  him. 

publica    beilneaque    frequontamus.'  An  angel,  however,  was  sent  to  him 

— Moschus,     Praium     Spirituale,  for   three   purposes.      '  Tribus  dt' 

cLxviii.  causis  a  Dojniuo  missus  est  angelus 

»  Pratum  Spiriiuale,  Ixxx.  ib"  ad  S.  Coemgenum.     Prima  ut  a 

An  Irish  saint,    named.  Coem-  diversis    suis    gr<tvibus    laboribus 

gcnuB,   is  said  to  have  shown  his  lovius  viverot  paulisper  ;   socunda 

devotion   in  a  way  which  was  di-  ut  horritiani  bestiam  sancto  infes- 

rectly  opposite  to  t  hat  of  the  other  tam  repelloret;    tertia  ut  frigidi- 

Baint^  I   have   mentioned — by  his  ialem  aqua  caUf accrete — Boll-and- 

special  use  of  cold  water — but  the  ists,  June  3.    The  editors  say  these 

principle  in  each  case  wa.s  the  same  acts  are  of  doubtful  authenticity. 
— to  mortify   nature.      St.  Coem- 
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bedded  iii  his  flesh,  which  putrefied  around  it.     '  A   homble 
stench,  intolerable  to  the  bystanders,  exhaled  from  his  body, 
and  worms  dropped  from  him  whenever  he  moved,  and  they 
filled  his  bed.'     Sometimes  he  left  the  monastery  and  slept  in 
a  dry  well,  inhabited,  it  is  said,  by  daemons.      He  built  suc- 
cessively thi-ee  pillars,   the  last  being  sixty  feet  high  and 
scarcely  two  cubits  in   circumference,  and   on    this   pillar, 
during  thii-ty  years,  he  remained  exposed  to  every  change  of 
climate,  ceaselessly  and  rapidly  bending  his  body  in  prayer 
almost  to  the  level  of  his  feet.     A  spectator  attemjrted  to 
number   these  rapid   motions,  but  desisted  from  weariness 
when  he  had  counted  1,244.     For  a  whole  year,  we  are  told, 
St.  Simeon  stood  upon  one  leg,  the  other  being  covered  with 
hideous  ulcei's,  while  his  biographer  was  commissioned  to 
stand  by  his  side,  to  pick  up  the  worms  that  fell  from  hia 
body,  and  to  replace  them  in  the  sores,  the  saint  saying  to 
the  Avorm,    '  Eat  what  God  has  given  you.'     From  every 
quarter  pilgiims  of  every  degi-ee  thronged  to  do  him  homage. 
A  crowd  of  prelates  followed  him  to  the  grave.     A  brilliant 
star  is  said  to  have  shone  miraculously  over  his  pillar ;  the 
general  voice  of  mankind  pronounced  him  to  be  the  highest 
model  of  a  Christian  saint ;  and  several  other  anchorites  imi- 
tated or  emulated  his  penances.' 

There  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  no  department  of  literature  the 
importance  of  which  is  more  inadequately  realised  than  the 
lives  of  the  saints.  Even  where  they  have  no  dii-ect  liistori- 
cal  value,  they  have  a  moral  value  of  the  very  highest  order. 
They  may  not  tell  us  with  accuracy  what  men  did  at  parti- 
cular epochs ;  but  they  display  with  the  utmost  vividness 
what  they  thought  and  felt,  their  measure  of  probability,  and 
their  ideal  of  excellence.  Decrees  of  councils,  elaborate  trea- 
tises of  theologians,  creeds,  liturgies,  and  canons,  are  all  but 


'  See   his  Life  hy  his  disciple    griuB,  i.  13,  14.    Theo^oret,  PhilO' 
Antony,  in  the  Vi/a  Pairfm,  Eva-     iheos,  cap.  zxw. 
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the  husks  of  rehgious  Ijistory.     They  reveal  what  was  pro- 
fessed and  arsrued  before  the  world,  but  not  that  which  wa& 
realised  in  the  imagination  or  enshrined  in  the  heart.     The 
history  of  art,  which  in  its  ruder  day  reflected  with  delicate 
fidelity  the  fleeting  images  of  an  antnropomorjDhic  age,  is  in 
this  respect  invaluable ;  but  still  more  important  is  that  vast 
Chi'istian  mythology,  which  grew  up  spontaneously  from  the 
intellectual  condition  of  the  time,  included   all  its  deai-est 
hopes,  wishes,  ideals,  and  imaginings,  and  constituted,  daring 
many  centuries,  the  popular  literature  of  Christendom.     In 
the  case  of  the  saints  of  the  deserts,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  picture — which  is  drawn  chiefly  by  eye-witnesses — 
however  grotesque  may  be  some  of  its  details,  is  in  its  leading 
features  historically  true.    It  is  true  that  self-torture  was  for 
some  centuries  regarded  as  the  chief  measui-e  of  human  ex- 
cellence, that  tens  of  thousands  of  the  most  devoted  men  fled 
to  the  desert  to  reduce  themselves  by  maceration  nearly  to  the 
condition  of  the  brute,  and  that  this  odious  supei-stition  had 
acquired  an  almost  absolute  ascendancy  in  the  ethics  of  the  age. 
The  examples  of  asceticism  I  have  cited  are  but  a  few  out  of 
many  hundreds,  and  volumes  might  be  written,  and  have  been 
wi'itten,  detailing  them.     TiU  the  reform  of  St.  Benedict,  the 
ideal  was  on  the  whole  unchanged.    The  Western  monks,  from 
the  conditions  of  their  climate,  were  constitutionally  incapable 
of  rivalling  the  abstinence  of  the  Egyptian  anchorites ;  but 
their  conception  of  supreme  excellence  was  much  the  same, 
and   they   laboured   to   compensate  for   their  inferiority  in 
penances  by  claiming  some  superiority  in  miracles.     From 
the  time  of  St.  Pachomius,  the  ccenobitic  life  was  adopted  by 
most  monks ;  but  the  Eastern  monasteries,  with  the  impor- 
tant exception  of  a  vow  of  obedience,  differed  little  from  a 
collection  of  hermitages.   ITiey  were  in  the  deserts ;  the  monks 
commonly  lived  in  sepai'ate  cells ;  they  kept  silence  at  their 
repasts;    they  rivalled  one  another  in  the  extravagance  of 
their  penances.     A  few  feeble  efforts  were  indeed  made  by 
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St,  Jerome  and  others  to  moderate  austerities,  -which  frp- 
quenlly  led  to  insanity  and  suicide,  to  check  the  turbulence 
of  cei-tain  wandering  monks,  who  were  accustomed  to  deiy 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  especially  to  suppress  mo- 
nastic mendicancy,  which  had  appeared  prominently  among 
some  heretical  sects.  The  orthodox  monks  commonly  em- 
ployed themselves  in  weaving  mats  of  palm-leaves;  but, 
living  in  the  deserts,  %vith  no  wants,  they  speedily  sank  into 
a  listless  apathy  ;  and  the  most  admired  were  those  who, 
like  Simeon  Stylites,  and  the  hermit  John,  of  whom  I  have 
already  spoken,  were  most  exclusively  devoted  to  their  super- 
stition. Diversities  of  individual  character  were,  however, 
vividly  displayed.  Many  anchorites,  without  knowledge, 
passions,  or  imagination,  having  fled  from  servile  toil  to  the 
calm  of  the  wilderness,  passed  the  long  hours  in  sleep  or  in  a 
mechanical  routine  of  prayer,  and  their  inert  and  languid 
existences,  prolonged  to  the  extreme  of  old  age,  closed  at  last 
by  a  tranquil  and  almost  animal  death.  Othei-s  made  theii 
cells  by  the  clear  fountains  ;uid  clustering  palm-trees  of  some 
oasis  in  the  desert,  and  a  blooming  garden  arose  beneath  their 
toil.  The  numerous  monks  who  followed  St.  Serapion  de- 
voted themselves  largely  to  agi-iculture,  and  sent  shiploads  of 
com  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.'  Of  one  old  hermit  it  is 
related  that,  such  was  the  cheerfulness  of  his  mind,  thai 
every  sorrow  was  dispelled  by  his  presence,  and  the  weary 
and  the  heartbroken  were  consoled  by  a  few  words  from  his 
lips.*  More  commonly,  however,  the  hennit's  cell  was  the 
scene  of  perpetual  mourning.  Tears  and  sobs,  and  frantic 
strugglings  with  imaginary  daemons,  and  paroxysms  of  reli- 
gious despair,  were  the  texture  of  his  life,  and  the  dread  of 
spiritual  enemies,  and  of  that  death  which  his  supei-stition 
had  rendered  so  terrible,  embittered  every  hour  of  his  exist- 
ence.*     The   solace  of  intellectual   occupations   was  rarely 

^  Palladius,  Hist.  Lam.  Ixxvi.  »  We  hare   a  striking  illu^tra- 

•"  Bufiniis, /fj«^iVfo?i«cA.  xxxiii.     tion  of  this  in  St.  Arsenius.     His 
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resorted  to.  '  The  duty,'  said  St.  Jerome, '  of  a  monk  is  uot  to 
:each,  but  to  weep.' '  A  cultivated  and  disciplined  mind  was 
the  least  subject  to  those  hallucinations,  which  were  regarded 
as  the  highest  evidence  of  Divine  favour ; '  and  although 
in  an  age  when  the  passion  for  asceticism  was  general,  many 
scholars  became  ascetics,  the  great  majority  of  the  early  monks 
a])pear  to  have  been  men  who  were  not  only  absolutely 
ignorant  themselves,  but  who  also  looked  upon  learning  with 
positive  disfavour.  St.  Antony,  the  ti-ue  founder  of  mona- 
chism,  refused  when  a  boy  to  learn  letters,  because  it  would 
bring  him  into  too  great  intercourse  with  other  boys.^  At  a 
time  when  St.  Jerome  had  suffered  himself  to  feel  a  deep  ad- 
miration for  the  genius  of  Cicero,  he  was,  as  he  himself  tells 
us,  borne  in  the  night  before  the  tiibunal  of  Christ,  accused 
of  being  rather  a  Ciceronian  than  a  Christian,  and  severely 
dagellated  by  the  angels.*  This  saint,  however,  afterwards 
modified  his  opinions  about  the  Pagan  writings,  and  he  was 


eyelashes  are  said  to  have  fallen  disquisition   on  the   wickedue.ss  of 

oflF    through    continual     'sveeping,  laughing,  and  he  observes  that  this 

and  he  had  always,  -when  at  work,  was  the  one  bodily  affection  which 

to  put   a    cloth   on   his   breast  to  Christ    does    not    seem    to    have 

receive  his  tears.     As   he  felt  liis  known.     Mr.  Buckle  has  collected 

deat.h  approaching,  his  terror  rose  a  series  of  passages  to  preci.^ely  the 

to  the  point  of  agony.     The  monks  same  effect   from  the  writings  of 

who  were  about  him  said,  '  "  Quid  the  Scotch  divines.  {Hist,  of  Civili- 

fles,  pater?  numquid  et  tu  times ? "  sation,  vol.  ii.  pp.  385-386.) 
nie  respondit,  "  In  veritate  timeo  '  '  Monachus  autem  non  doctoris 

et  iste  timor  qui   nunc  mecum  est,  habet   sed   plangentis   officium.' — 

semper  in  mc  tuit,   ex  que;  factns  Contr.  Vujilant.  xv. 
eum    monachus."' — Verba  Senio-  '^  As  TiUemont  puts  it:  'II  se 

mm,  Prol.  §  163.   It  was    said  of  frouva  trfes-peu    de   saints  en  qui 

St.  Abraham  that  no  day  passed  Dieu  ait  joint  les  talens  est^rieurs 

after   his    conversion  without  his  de  I'eloquence  et  de  la  science  avec 

^nedding    tears.      {Vit.    Patrum.)  la  grice  de   la  prophetie    et    des 

St.    Jolin    the   dwarf  once   saw  a  miracles.     Ce  sont  des  dons  quo  sa 

monk    laughing    immoderately   at  Providence     a     presque    toujours 

dinner,  and  was  so  horrified  that  s^pards.' — Mem.  Hist,  eccles.  tome 

he  at  once  began  to  cry.     (Tille-  iv.  p.  315 

mont,   Mem.  de  I'Hist.  eccles.  tome  '  St.  Athanasius,  Vit.  Anton. 

X.  p.  430.)      St.  Basil  {RegtdtB,  in-  *  Ep.  xxii.    He  says  his  shoui- 

terro;;.   xvii.)  gives  a  remarkable  ders  were  bruised  when  he  awoke, 
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compelled  to  defend  himself  at  length  against  his  mor«  jealoija 
brethren,  who  accused  him  of  defiling  his  writings  with  quo- 
tations from  Pagan  authors,  of  employing  some  monks  m 
copying  Cicero,  and  of  explaining  Virgil  to  some  children  at 
Bethlehem.'  Of  one  monk  it  is  related  that,  being  especially 
famous  as  a  linguist,  he  made  it  his  penance  to  remain  jjer- 
fectly  silent  for  tliii-ty  years ;  ^  of  another,  that  haAdng 
discovered  a  few  books  in  the  cell  of  a  brother  hermit,  he 
reproached  the  student  with  having  thus  defrauded  of  theii' 
property  the  widow  and  the  orphan;^  of  others,  that  their 
only  books  were  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  which  they 
sold  to  relieve  the  poor.* 

With  such  men,  living  such  a  life,  visions  and  miiacle.s 
were  necessarily  habitual.  All  the  elements  of  hallucination 
were  there.  Ignoi'ant  and  superstitiou.s,  believing  as  a  matter 
of  religious  conviction  that  countless  dsemons  filled  the  air, 
attributing  every  fluctuation  of  his  temperament,  and  eveiy 
exceptional  phenomenon  in  surrounding  nature,  to  spiritual 
agency ;  delirious,  too,  from  solitude  and  long  continued  aus- 
terities, the  hermit  soon  mistook  for  palpable  realities  the 
phantoms  of  his  brain.  In  the  ghastly  gloom  of  the  sepul- 
chre, where,  amid  mouldering  corpses,  he  took  up  his  abode ; 
in  the  long  hours  of  the  night  of  penance,  when  the  desert 
wind  sobbed  around  his  lonely  cell,  and  the  ciies  of  wild 


'  Ep.  Ixs. ;  Adv.  Ei(finum,  lib.  psalm.     Having  learnt  the  single 

i.  ch.  XXX.     He  there  speaks  of  his  verse,   '  I  said  I  •will  take  heed  to 

vision  as  a  mere  dream,  not  bind-  my  ways,  that  I  offend  not  -with  my 

ing.      He   elsewhere    {Ep.    cxxv.)  tongue,'  he  -went  away,  saying  that 

speaks  very  sensibly  of  the  advan-  was  enough  if  it  were  practically 

tage  of  hermits  occupying  them-  acquired.  When  asked,  six  months, 

selves,  and  says  he  learnt  Hebrew  and  again  many  years,  after,  why 

to  keep  away  unholy  thoughts.  he  did  not  come  to  learn  anotbei 

*  Sozomen,    vi.    28 ;    Kufinus,  verse,  he  answered   that   he   had 

Hist.    Monach.   ch.  vi.      Socrates  never  been  able  truly  to  mastei 

tells  rather  a  touching  story  of  one  this.     {U.  E.  iv.  23.) 

of  these   illiterate   samts,    named  '  Tillemont,  x.  p.  61. 

Pambos.     Being  unable  to  read,  he  ^  Ibid.  viii.  490;  Socrates,  H. 

Sftme  to  Bome  oue  to  be  taiight  a  E.  iv.  23. 
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beasts  were  borne  upon  his  ear,  visible  forms  of  hist  or  terroi 
appealed  to  haunt  him,  and  strange  diamas  were  enacted  by 
chose  who  were  contending  for  his  soul.  An  imagination 
strained  to  the  utmost  limit,  acting  upon  a  frame  attenuated 
and  diseased  by  macerations,  produced  bewildering  psycho- 
logical phenomena,  paroxysms  of  conflicting  passions,  sudden 
alternations  of  joy  and  angiiish,  which  he  regarded  as  mani- 
festly supernatural.  Sometimes,  in  the  very  ecstasy  of  his 
devotion,  the  memory  of  old  scenes  would  crowd  upon  his 
mind.  The  shady  gi'oves  and  soft  voluptuous  gardens  of  his 
native  city  would  arise,  and,  kneeling  alone  upon  the  b\iming 
sand,  he  seemed  to  see  around  him  the  fair  groups  of  dancing- 
girls,  on  whose  warm,  undulating  limbs  and  wanton  smiles 
his  youthful  eyes  had  too  fondly  dwelt.  Sometimes  his  temp- 
tation sprang  from  remembered  sounds.  The  sweet,  licen- 
tious songs  of  other  days  came  floating  on  his  ear,  and  his 
heart  was  thrilled  with  the  passions  of  the  past.  And  then 
the  scene  woidd  change.  As  his  lips  were  murmuring  the 
psalt-er,  his  imagination,  fii-ed  perhaps  by  the  music  of  some 
maitial  psalm,  depicted  the  crowded  amphitheatre.  Tlie 
throng  and  passion  and  mingled  cries  of  eager  thousands  were 
present  to  his  mind,  and  the  fierce  joy  of  the  gladiators 
passed  thi-ough  the  tumult  of  his  dream.'  The  simplest  in- 
cident came  at  last  to  suggest  diabolical  influence.  An  old 
hermit,  weary  and  fainting  upon  his  journey,  once  thought 
how  refreshing  woidd  be  a  draaght  of  the  honey  of  wild  bees 


'  I  have  combined  in  this  passage  songs  she   had  sung  when  young 

incidents  from  tliree  distinct  livos.  which    continually     haunted     her 

St.  Jerome,  in  a  very  famous  and  mind.     St.  Hilarion  (see  his  Life 

very  beautiful  passage  of  his  letter  by  St.  Jeromi)  thought  he  saw  a 

to  Eastochium  {Ep.  xxii.)  describes  gladiatorial  show  while  he  was  re- 

the  manner  in  wliich  the  forms  of  peating  the  psalms.     The  manner 

dancing-girls  appeared  to  surround  in  which  the  different  visions  faded 

him  as  he  knelt  upon  the  desert  into    one   another  like    dissolving 

•ands.     St.  Mary  of  Egypt  (Vita  views  is  repeatedly  described  in  the 

Patrum,   ch.   xix.)  v,-as  especially  biographies, 
tortured  by  the  recollection  of  the 
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of  the  desQrt.     At  that  moment  his  eye  fell  npmi  a   rock  on 
which  they  had  built  a  hive.    He  passed  on  with  a  shudder  and 
an  exorcism,  for   he  believed   it  to  be  a  temptation  of  the 
de'til.'     But  most  terrible  of  all  were  the  struggles  of  young 
and  ardent  men,  thi'ough  whose  veins  the  hot  blood  of  pas- 
sion continually    flowed,    physically    incapable  of  a  life    of 
celibacy,  and  with  all  that  proneness  to  hallucination  Avhich 
a  southern  sun  engenders,  who  were  borne  on  the  wave  of 
enthusiasm   to   the   desert  life.     In  the  arms  of  Syrian  or 
African    brides,  whose  soft  eyes    answered    love  with  love, 
they  might  have  sunk  to  rest,  but  in  the  louely  wilderness 
no  peace  could  ever   visit  theri-  souls.      Tlie  I  jives  of  the 
Saints  paint  with  an  appalling  viA^dness  the  agonies  of  their 
struggle.     Multi])lying  with  frantic  energy  the  macerations 
of  the  body,  beating  theii'  breasts  with  anguish,  the  tears  for 
ever  streaming  from  their  eyes,  imagining  themselves  con- 
tinually havmted  by  ever-changing  forms  of  deadly  beauty, 
wliich  acquu-ed  a  gi-eater  \dA-idness  from  the   verj'-  passion 
with  wliich   they  resisted  them,   their  struggles  not  unfre- 
quently  ended  in  insanity  and  in  suicide.     It  is  related  that 
when  St.  Pachomius  and  St.  Palaemon  wore  convei-sing  to- 
gether in  the  desert,  a  young   monk,  witli  Ids  countenance 
disti-acted  with   madness,   rushed  into    their  presence,  and, 
iu  a  voice  broken  with  convulsive  sobs,  poured  out  his  tale 
of  soiTows.    A  woman,  he  said,  had  entered  his  cell,  had 
seduced  him  by  her  artifices,  and  then  vanished  miraculously 
in   the  air,  Iciving  him  half  dead  ujion  the  ground  ; — and 
then  with  a   wild  shriek   the  monk  broke  away    from  the 
saintly  listeners.     Impelled,  as  they   imagined,  by  an  evD 
spirit,  he  rushed  across  the  desert,  till  he  ai-rived  at  the  next 
village,  and  tliere,  leaping  into  the  0})en  furnace  of  the  ]>ul)lic 
batlis.  he  ])eiished  in  the  llamas.^     Strange  stories  were  told 


^RnfiDMS,  Hist.MonacL.eh.-si.  ^  Life  of  St.  P:icliomiu«  (TO. 

This  saint  wa.s  St.  HelemiB.  Patrntn),  cap.  ix 
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amorii^  tilie  monks  of  revulsions  of  passion  even  in  the  most 
advanced.  Of  one  monk  es]:)ecially,  who  had  long  been  re- 
garded as  a  pattern  of  asceticism,  but  who  had  suffered  him- 
self to  fall  into  that  se]f-comj)l!icency  which  was  very  common 
amons  the  anchorites,  it  was  told  that  one  evening  a  faintincf 
woman  appeared  at  the  door  of  his  cell,  and  implored  him  to 
give  her  shelter,  and  not  permit  her  to  be  devoured  by  the  wild 
beasts.  In  an  evil  hour  he  yielded  to  her  prayer.  With  all 
the  aspect  of  profound  reverence  she  won  his  regards,  and  at 
hist  ventured  to  lay  her  hand  upon  him.  But  that  touch 
convulsed  his  frame.  Passions  long  slumbeiing  and  for- 
gotten nished  with  impetuous  fury  through  his  veins.  In 
a  paroxysm  of  fierce  love,  he  sought  to  clasp  the  woman  to 
his  heart,  but  she  vanished  fi'om  his  sight,  and  a  chorus  of 
daemons,  with  peals  of  laughter,  exulted  over  his  fall.  The 
sequel  of  the  story,  as  it  is  told  by  the  monldsh  writer,  is,  1 
think,  of  a  very  high  order  of  artistic  merit.  The  fallen  her- 
mit did  not  seek,  as  might  have  been  expected,  by  penance 
and  pravei-s  to  renew  his  purity.  That  moment  of  passion 
and  of  shame  had  revealed  in  liim  a  new  natwe,  and  severed 
him  iiTCvocably  from  the  hopes  and  feelings  of  the  ascetic 
life.  The  fail  fonn  that  had  aiisen  \ipon  his  dream,  though 
he  knew  it  to  be  a  deception  luring  him  to  destruction,  still 
governed  his  heart.  He  fled  from  the  desert,  plunged  anew 
into  the  world,  avoided  all  intercourse  with  the  monks,  and 
followed  the  light  of  that  ideal  beauty  even  into  the  jaws 
of  hell.'  '' " 

'  Iiufinue,  Hist.  Monach.  cap.  i.  qxmdam  illu.siono  prosternobant  se 

This  story  was  told  to  Rufinus  by  ante   me   dicentes,  Indulge  nobis, 

8t.   .Tohn  the    hermit.     Tlie    same  abbas,   quia   laborem   tibi  incus.si- 

saint  de.'<cril)ed  his  own  visions  very  mus  tota  nocte.' — Ibid.     St.  Bune- 

praphically.     '  Denique    otiam   mo  diet  in  the  desert   is  said  to  have 

frequenterdapmoiie.s  noctiljussedux-  been  tortured  by  tlie  recollection  of 

erunt,  et  neque  orare  neque  requi-  a  beautiful  girl    he  had  once  seen, 

t:8cere      permiserunt,      pbantasias  and  only  regained   his  composure 

quasdaiTi  per  noeteni  toUim  sonsi-  by    rolling   in   thorns.     (St.  Greg, 

bus   meis    et    cogitationes    sugge-  Dial.' ii.  2.) 
mutes.       ^bine    vero    veliit     cum 
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Anecdotes  of  this  kind,  circulated  among  the  monks, 
contributed  to  heighten  the  feelings  of  teiTor  with  which 
they  regarded  all  communication  with  the  other  sex.  But 
to  avoid  such  communication  was  sometimes  very  difficult 
Few  things  are  more  striking,  in  the  early  historians  of  the 
movement  we  are  considering,  than  the  manner  in  which 
narratives  of  the  deepest  tragical  interest  alternate  with  ex- 
tremely whimsical  accounts  of  the  profound  admii-ation  with 
which  the  female  devotees  regarded  the  most  austere  an- 
chorites, and  the  unwearied  perseverance  with  which  they 
endeavoured  to  force  themselves  upon  their  notice.  Some 
women  seem  in  this  respect  to  have  been  peculiarly  fortu- 
nate. St.  Melania,  who  devoted  a  gi-eat  portion  of  her 
fortune  to  the  monks,  accompanied  by  the  historian  Hufinus, 
made,  near  the  end  of  the  fourth  centiuy,  a  long  pilgi'image 
through  the  Syi-ian  and  Egyptian  hermitages.'  But  with 
many  of  the  hermits  it  was  a  rule  never  to  look  upon  the 
face  of  any  woman,  and  the  number  of  yeai-s  they  had 
escaped  this  contamination  was  commonly  stated  as  a  con- 
spicuous proof  of  their  excellence.  St.  Basil  would  only 
speak  to  a  woman  under  extreme  necessity.*  St.  John  of 
LycopoHs  had  not  seen  a  woman  for  forty-eight  years.'  A 
tribune  was  sent  by  his  wife  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  John 
the  hermit  to  implore  him  to  allow  her  to  visit  him,  her 
desii'e  being  so  intense  that  she  would  probably,  in  the 
opinion  of  her  husband,  die  if  it  were  ungratified.  At  last 
the  hermit  told  his  supj^liant  that  he  would  that  night 
visit  his  wife  when  she  was  in  bed  in  her  house.  The 
ti-ibune   brought   this   strange   message    to    his   wife,   who 


'  She  lived  also  for  some  time  weyde,  lilx  ii. 
in  a  convent  at  Jerusalem,  which  ^  See  his  Life  in  Tillemont. 

she  had  founded.     Melania  (-who  '  Ibid.    x.    p.    14.     A    certain 

was  one  of  St.   .Jerome's  friends)  Didymus  lived  entirely  alone  till 

was  a  lady  of  rank  and  fortune,  his  death,  which  took  place  when 

who  devoted  lier  property  to   the  he  was   ninety.      (Socrates,   H.EL 

monks.     See  lier  journey  in  iRos-  iv.  23.) 
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that  night  saw  the  hermit  in  a  di-eam.'  A  young  Bomaii 
girl  made  a  pilgiimage  from  Italy  to  Alexandria,  to  look 
upon  the  face  and  obtain  the  prayers  of  St.  ArseniuH, 
into  whose  presence  she  forced  herself.  Quailing  heneath 
his  rebuffs,  she  flung  hei-self  at  his  feet,  imploring  him 
with  teai-s  to  grant  her  only  request  —  to  remember  her, 
and  to  pray  for  her.  *  Remember  you !'  cried  the  indignant 
saint ;  '  it  shall  be  the  prayer  of  my  life  that  I  may  forget 
you.'  The  poor  girl  sought  consolation  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Alexandria,  who  comforted  her  by  assuring  her  that, 
though  she  belonged  to  the  sex  by  which  dremons  commonly 
tempt  saints,  he  doubted  not  the  hermit  would  pray  for  her 
soul,  though  he  would  tzy  to  forget  her  face.^  Sometimes 
this  female  enthusiasm  took  another  and  a  more  subtle  form, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  women  were  known  to  attire 
themselves  as  men,  and  to  pass  their  lives  undisturbed  as 
anchorites.  Among  others,  St.  Pelagia,  who  had  been  the 
most  beautiful,  and  one  of  the  most  dangerously  seductive 
actresses  of  Antioch,  having  been  somewhat  strangely  con- 
verted, was  appointed  by  the  bishops  to  live  in  penance  with 
an  elderly  virgin  of  irreproachable  piety  ;  biit,  impelled,  we 
are  told,  by  her  desire  for  a  more  austere  life,  she  fled  from 
her  companion,  assumed  a  male  attire,  took  refuge  among  the 
monks  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and,  with  something  of  the 
Bkill  of  her  old  profession,  supported  her  feigned  character  so 
consistently  that  she  acquired  great  renown,  and  it  was  only 
(it  is  said)  after  her  death  that  the  saints  discovered  who  had 
been  living  among  them.^ 


'  Itufinus,    Hift.   Monachorum,  rifa,  or  the  pearl.     'II  arriva  un 

cap.  i.  jour  que  divers  ^vesques,  appelez 

*  Vcrha  Seniorum,  §  65.  par  celui  d'Antioche  pour  quflquep 

*  Pelagia  wa.«!  very  pretty,  and,  affaires,  estant  ensemble  a  la  porte 
according  to  her  own  account,  '  her  do  I'eglise  de  S.-.Tulien,  P61;igie 
Bins  wore  heavier  than  the  sand.'  passa  dcrant  eux  dans  toot  I'fcla: 
The  pfople  of  Antioch,  who  were  de«  pompes  du  diable,  n'ayant  pa* 
rer)'  fond  of  her,  called  her  M«rga-  seulementune  cneffe  sur  sa  teste  ni 
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The  foregoing  anecdotes  and  observations  will,  I  hop<j, 
have  given  a  siiiEciently  clear  idea  of  the  general  nature  of 
the  monastic  life  in  its  earliest  phase,  and  also  of  the  writings 
it  produced.  We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  tlie  ways  m 
wliich  this  mode  of  life  affected  both  the  ideal  type  and  the 
i-ealised  condition  of  Chi-Lstian  morals.  And  in  the  lii-st 
place,  it  is  manife^st  that  the  proportion  of  virtues  was 
altered.  If  an  impartial  person  were  to  glance  over  the 
ethics  of  the  New  Testament,  and  were  asked  what  was  the 
centra]  and  distinctivf>  virtue  to  which  the  .«^cred  wi-itei'b 
most  continually  referi'ed,  he  would  doubtless  answer  that  it 
was  that  which  is  described  as  love,  charity,  or  ]>hilanthropy. 
If  he  were  to  apply  a  similai*  scrutiny  to  the  writings  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  he  would  answer  that  the  cardinal 
vii-tue  of  the  religious  type  was  not  love,  but  chastity.  And 
this  chastity,  which  was  regai'ded  as  the  ideal  state,  was  not 
the  pniity  of  an  undefiled  marriage.  It  was  the  absolute 
suppression  of  the  whole  sensual  side  of  our  nature.  The 
chief  form  of  virtue,  the  central  couce]>tion  of  the  saintly 
Life,  was  a  perpetual  struggle  against  all  carnal  impiilses,  by 
men  who  altogether  refused  the  compromise  of  marriage. 
From  this  fact,  if  I  mistake  not,  some  interesting  and  impor- 
tant consequences  may  be  deduced. 

In  the  first  place,  religion  gi-adually  assumed  a  vei7 
sombre  hue.  The  business  of  the  saint  was  to  eradicate  a 
natural  appetite,  to  attain  a  condition  which  was  emphatic- 
ally abnormal.     The  depravity  of  human  nature,  especially 


un    mouchoir    f^ur   ses  epaules,  ce  mediately   began    crying    a    great 

qu'on  remarqna  commo  le  comble  do  deal,  and  reassured  his  brethren, 

son  impudence.    Tons  les  ^vesques  and  a  sermon  which  he  preached 

baiss^rent    les  yeux  en  gemissant  led  to  the  conversion  of  the  actress, 

pour  ne  pas  voir  ce  dangereux  objet  (Tillemont,  Me'n.  d'Hist.  eccles.  tome 

(le  peche,    hors  Nonne,    tr^s-saint  xii.   pp.   378-380.       See,    too,    on 

evesque  d'H^liople,  qui  la  regarda  women, 'under  pretence  of  religion, 

arec  une  attention  qui  fit  peine  aux  attiring  themselves  ;is  men,  Sozo- 

ititres.'     However,  this  bishop  im-  men,  iii.  14.) 
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the  essential  evil  of  the  body,  was  felt  with  a  degree  of 
intensity  that  could  never  have  been  attained  by  moralise 
who  were  occupied  mainly  with  transient  or  exceptional 
vices,  such  as  envy,  anger,  or  cruelty.  And  in  addition  to 
the  extreme  inveteracy  of  tlie  appetite  which  it  was  desired 
to  eradicate,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  somewhat  luxu- 
rious and  indulgent  life,  even  when  that  indulgence  is  not 
itself  distinctly  evil,  even  when  it  has  a  tendency  to  mollify 
the  character,  has  naturally  the  effect  of  strengthening  the 
animal  passions,  and  is  therefore  directly  opposed  to  the 
ascetic  ideal.  The  consequence  of  this  was  first  of  all  a 
very  deep  sense  of  the  habitual  and  innate  depravity  of 
human  nature ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  a  very  strong  associa- 
tion of  the  idea  of  pieasiu-e  with  that  of  vice.  All  thi.s 
necessarily  flowed  from  the  supreme  value  i)laced  upon  vii-- 
ginity.  The  tone  of  calm  ?jid  joyousness  that  characterises 
Greek  i>hilosophy,  the  almost  complete  absence  of  all  sense 
of  struggle  and  innate  sin  that  it  displays,  is  probably  in  a 
very  lai-ge  degree  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  de- 
partment of  morals  we  are  considering,  Greek  moralists  made 
no  serious  effoi-ts  to  improve  oiu-  nature,  and  Greek  public 
opinion  acquiesced,  without  scandal,  in  an  almost  boundless 
indulgence  of  illicit  pleasures. 

But  while  the  great  prominence  at  this  time  given  to  the 
conflicts  of  the  ascetic  life  threw  a,  dark  shade  upon  the 
pofmlar  estimate  of  human  nature,  it  contributed,  I  think, 
veiy  largely  to  sustain  and  deepen  that  strong  conviction  of 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will  which  the  Catholic  Church 
has  always  so  strenuously  upheld  ;  for  there  is,  ])robably,  no 
other  form  of  moi-al  conflict  in  which  men  are  .so  habitually 
and  so  keenly  sensible  of  that  distinction  between  our  will 
and  our  desii-es,  upon  the  reality  of  wliich  all  moral  freedom 
ultimately  depends.  It  had  also,  I  imagine,  another  result, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  descriV)e  with  the  same  precision. 
W})8t  may  be  called  a  strong  animal  natni-e — a  nature,  tliat 
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is.  in  which  the  passions  are  in  vigorous,  and  at  the  same 
time  healthy,  action — is  that  in  which  we  should  most  natu- 
rally expect  to  find  several  moral  qualities.  Good  humour, 
frankness,  generosity,  active  courage,  sanguine  energy,  buoy- 
ancy of  temper,  are  the  usual  and  appropriate  accompani- 
ments of  a  vigorous  animal  temperament,  and  they  are  much 
moi-e  rarely  found  either  in  natures  that  are  essentially 
feeble  and  effeminate,  or  in  natures  which  have  been  artifi- 
cially emasculated  by  penances,  distorted  from  their  original 
tendency,  and  habitually  held  under  severe  control.  The 
ideal  type  of  Catholicism  being,  on  account  of  the  supreme 
value  placed  upon  virginity,  of  the  latter  kind,  the  qualities 
I  have  mentioned  have  always  i-anked  very  low  in  the 
Catholic  conceptions  of  excellence,  and  the  steady  tendency 
of  Protestant  and  iiidustrial  ci^^lisation  has  been  to  elevate 
them. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  reader  will  regard  these 
speculations — which  I  advance  with  some  diffidence — as  far- 
fetched and  fanciful.  Our  knowledge  of  the  physical  ante- 
cedents of  diffei'ent  moral  qualities  is  so  scanty  that  it  is 
difficult  to  spealc  on  these  matters  with  much  confidence ; 
but  few  persons,  I  think,  can  have  failed  to  observe  that  the 
physical  temperaments  I  have  described  difier  not  simply  in 
the  one  great  fact  of  the  intensity  of  the  animal  passions,  but 
also  in  the  aptitude  of  each  to  produce  a  distinct  moral  typo, 
or,  in  other  words,  in  the  harmony  of  each  with  several 
qualities,  both  good  and  evil.  A  doctrine,  therefore,  which 
connects  one  of  these  two  temperaments  indissolubly  with  the 
moral  ideal,  affects  the  appreciation  of  a  large  number  of 
moral  qualities.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  moral 
results  springing  from  the  physical  temperament  which  asce- 
ticism produced,  there  can  be  little  controversy  as  to  the 
effects  springing  from  the  condition  of  life  which  it  enjoined. 
Severance  from  the  interests  and  affections  of  all  around  him 
was  the  chief  object  of  the  anchorite,  and  the  first  cons©- 
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quence  of  the  j>romiiience  of  asceticism  was  a  profound  dis- 
credit thrown  upon  the  domestic  virtues. 

The  extent  to  which  this  discredit  was  can-ied,  the 
intense  hai'dness  of  heart  and  ingratitude  manifested  by  the 
saints  towards  those  who  wei-e  bound  to  them  by  the  closest 
of  earthly  ties,  is  known  to  few  who  have  not  studied  the 
original  literatvire  on  the  subject.  These  things  are  commonly 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  those  modem  sentimentalists  who 
delight  in  idealising  the  devotees  of  the  past.  To  break  by 
his  ingratitude  the  heart  of  the  mother  who  had  borne  him, 
to  persuade  the  wife  who  adored  him  that  it  was  her  duty  to 
separate  from  him  for  ever,  to  abandon  his  children,  uncared 
for  and  beggars,  to  the  mercies  of  the  world,  was  regarded  by 
the  true  hermit  as  the  most  acceptable  offering  he  could  make 
to  his  God.  His  business  was  to  save  his  own  soul.  The 
serenity  of  his  devotion  would  be  im- aired  by  the  discharge 
of  the  simplest  duties  to  his  family.  Evagi-ius,  when  a 
hei-mit  in  the  desert,  receiA^-ed,  after  a  long  interval,  letters 
from  his  father  and  mother.  He  could  not  bear  that  the 
equable  tenor  of  his  thoughts  should  be  distui'bed  by  the 
recollection  of  those  who  loved  him,  so  he  cast  the  letters 
unread  into  the  fii-e. '  A  man  named  IVIutius,  accompanied 
by  his  only  child,  a  little  boy  of  eight  years  old,  aban- 
doned his  possessions  and  demanded  admission  into  a 
monastery.  The  monks  received  him,  but  they  proceeded  to 
discipline  his  heart.  *  He  had  already  forgotten  that  he  was 
rich ;  he  must  next  be  taught  to  forget  that  he  was  a  father.' ^ 

•  llllemont,  tome  i.   pp.   .376,  saint  named  Boniface  struck  dead 

377-  Apart  from  family  afiections,  a  man  who  went  about  with  an  ape 

there  are   some  curious  instances  and  a  cymbal,  because  he  had  (ap- 

recorded   of    the   anxiety    of    the  parently  quite  unintentionally)  dis- 

saints  to  avoid  distractions.    One  turbed  him  at  his   prayers.     (St. 

monk  used  to  cover  his  face  when  Greg.  Dial.  i.  0.) 
he  went  into  his  garden,  lest  the  *  '  Quemadmodum  se  jam  divi- 

sight  of  the  trees  should  disturb  tem   non   esse   .sciebat,   ita   enart 

his   mind.    {Verb.  Seniorum.)    St.  patrem  se  esse  nesciret.' — Cassian, 

Apsonius  could  not  bear  the  rust-  De  CanoJdorum  Institutta,  iv.  27. 
ling   of  the   ree-ds  (ibid.);    and  a 
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iiifi  little  cluld  was  separated  from  him,  clothed  in  dii-ty  rags, 
subjected  to  every  form  of  gross  and  wanton  hardship,  beaten, 
spurned,  and  ill  tieated.  Day  after  day  the  father  was  com- 
pelled to  look  upon  his  boy  wasting  away  with  sori'ow,  bis 
once  happy  countenance  for  ever  stained  with  tears,  distorted 
by  sobs  of  anguish.  But  yet,  says  the  admiiing  biographer, 
'  though  he  saw  this  day  by  day,  such  was  his  love  for  Christ, 
and  for  the  virtue  of  obedience,  that  the  father's  heart  was 
rigid  and  unmoved.  He  thought  Little  of  the  tears  of  his 
child.  He  was  anxious  only  for  his  own  humility  and 
perfection  in  virtue.'  *  At  last  the  abbot  told  bim  to  take 
his  child  and  throw  it  into  the  river.  He  pi-oceeded,  without 
a  mm-miLr  or  appai-ent  pang,  to  obey,  and  it  was  only  at  the 
last  moment  that  the  monks  interposed,  and  on  the  verv 
brink  of  the  river  saved  the  child.  Mutius  afterwards  rose 
to  a  high  position  among  the  ascetics,  and  was  justly  regarded 
as  having  displayed  in  great  perfection  the  temper  of  a  saint.  ^ 
An  inhaliitant  of  Thebes  once  came  to  the  abbot  Sisoes,  and 
asked  to  be  made  a  monk.  The  abbot  asked  if  he  had  any  one 
belonging  to  him.  He  answered,  '  A  son.'  '  Take  yom-  son,' 
rejoined  the  old  man,  '  and  tlirow  him  into  the  x'iver,  and  then 
you  may  become  a  monk.'  The  father  hastened  to  fulfil  the 
command,  and  the  deed  was  almost  consuiamated  when  a 
messenger  sent  by  Sisoes  revoked  the  order.  ^ 

Sometimes  the  same  lesson  was  taught  under  the  form  of 
a  miracle.  A  man  had  once  deserted  his  three  children  to 
become  a  monk.  Three  yeai-s  after,  he  determined  to  bring 
them  into  the  monastery,  but,  on  returning  to  his  home, 
found  that  the  two  eldest  had  died  during  his  absence.  He 
came  to  his  abbot,  bearing  in  his  arms  his  youngest  child, 

'  '  Cumque  taliter    infans    sub  cogitans  de    lacrymis  ejus,  sed  de 

oculis  ejus   per  dies    singulos  age-  propria    humilitate    ac  perfectione 

retur,       pro     amore     nihilominus  sullicitus.' — Ibid. 
Christi    et  obeitmtiae   rirtute,  ri-  ^  Ibid. 

gida  semper  atque  immobilia  patris  *  Bollandists,    .Tuly    6 ;     Verba 

viscera  permanserunt ....  parmn  Seniorum,  xiv. 
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^ho  was  still  little  more  than  an  infant  The  abbot  turned 
to  him  and  said,  '  Do  you  love  this  child  1 '  The  father 
answered,  *  Yes.'  Again  the  abbot  said,  *  Do  you  lore  it 
'iearly  1 '  The  father  answered  as  before.  '  Then  take  the 
child,'  said  the  abbot,  '  and  thi-ow  it  into  the  fire  upon  yonder 
hearth.'  The  father  did  as  he  was  commanded,  and  the  child 
remained  unharmed  amid  the  tiames.'  But  it  was  especially 
:n  their  dealings  with  theii-  female  relations  that  this  aspect 
of  the  monastic  character  was  vividly  displayed.  In  thi.s 
case  the  motive  was  not  simply  to  mortify  family  affections — 
it  was  also  to  guard  against  the  possible  danger  resulting 
fiom  the  presence  of  a  woman.  The  fine  flower  of  that 
saintly  purity  might  have  been  disturbed  by  the  sight  of  a 
mother's  or  a  sister's  face.  The  ideal  of  one  age  appears 
sometimes  too  gi-otesque  for  the  caricature  of  another ;  and  it 
is  curious  to  obsei-ve  how  pale  and  weak  is  the  picture 
which  Moliere  di'ew  of  the  aifected  prudery  of  Tartuflre,^ 
when  compared  with  the  narratives  that  aie  gravely  pro- 
poxinded  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  When  the  abbot  Sisoea 
had  become  a  very  old,  feeble,  and  decrepit  man,  his  disciples 
exhorted  him  to  leave  the  desert  for  an  inhabited  country. 
Siaoes  seemed  to  yield ;  but  he  stipulated,  as  a  necessary 
condition,  that  in  his  new  abode  he  should  never  be  com- 
pelled to  encounter  the  peril  and  pertiu-bation  of  looking  on 
a  woman's  face.  To  such  a  nature,  of  course,  the  desert  alone 
was  suitable,  and  the  old  ruan  was  suffered  to  die  in  peace.^ 
A  monk   was  once  travelling  with  his  mother — in  itself  a 


'  Verba  S'tiiorum,  xiv.  Tahtuffe. 

'  Tartuffb    {tirant    un    mou-  Couvrez  ce  sein   que  je  ne 

choir  de  .sa  poche).  saarois  voir; 

Par  de  pareils  objets  des  Ames  sont 

'Ah,  mon  Dien,  je  vuus  pne,  blessees, 

Aviint  que  de  parler,  preuez-moi  ce  Et  cela   fait   veuir    de    coupablei 

mouL'iioir.  pensees.' 

DoRiNB.  Tartufe,  Acte  iii.  sc^ue  2 

Comment  I  •  Bollandists,  July  6. 
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most  unusual  circumstance — and,  having  arrived  at  a  bridge- 
less  stream,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  carry  her  across. 
To  her  surprise,  he  began  carefully  wrapping  up  his  hands 
in  cloths  ;  and  upon  her  asking  the  reason,  he  exijlained  that 
he  was  alarmed  lest  he  should  be  unfortunate  enough  to 
touch  her,  and  thereby  distui'b  the  equilibrium  of  his  nature. ' 
The  sister  of  St.  John  of  Calama  loved  him  deai-ly,  and 
earnestly  implored  him  that  she  might  look  upon  his  face 
once  more  before  she  died.  On  his  persistent  refusal,  she 
declared  that  she  would  make  a  pilgrimage  to  him  in  the 
desert.  The  alarmed  and  perplexed  saint  at  last  wrote 
to  her,  promising  to  visit  her  if  she  would  engage  to  relin- 
quish her  design.  He  went  to  her  in  disguise,  received  a 
cup  of  water  from  her  hands,  and  came  away  without  being 
discovered.  She  wrote  to  him,  reproaching  him  with  not 
having  fulfilled  hLs  promise.  He  answered  her  that  he 
had  indeed  visited  her,  that  '  by  the  mercy  of  Jesus 
Christ  he  had  not  been  recognised,'  and  that  she  must 
never  see  him  again*  The  mother  of  St.  Theodorus  came 
armed  with  letters  from  the  bishops  to  see  her  son,  but 
he  implored  his  abbot,  St.  Pachomius,  to  permit  him  to 
dechne  the  interview ;  and,  finding  all  her  efibrts  in  vain, 
the  poor  woman  retired  into  a  convent,  together  with  her 
daughter,  who  had  made  a  similar  expedition  with  similar 
results.^  The  mother  of  St.  Marcus  persuaded  his  abbot  to 
command  the  saint  to  go  out  to  her.  Placed  in  a  dilemma 
between  the  sin  of  disobedience  and  the  perils  of  seeing  his 
mother,  St.  Marcus  extricated  himself  by  an  ingenious  device. 
He  went  to  his  mother  with  his  face  disguised  and  his  eyes 


'  l^erba    Seniorum,    \\.       The  mihi  commemoratio  aliamm  femi- 

poor  -woman,   being   startled   and  namm  in  animo.' 
perplexed  at  the  proceedings  of  her  '^  Tillemont,     Mem     cl£    THist. 

son,  said,  '  Quid  sic  operuisti  manus  eccUs.  tome  x.  pp.  444,  446. 
tuas,  fill  ?     Ille  autem  dixit :  Quia  *  Vit.   S.  Pachomius,  ch.  xxxi. ; 

corpus  mulieris  ignis  est,  et  ex  eo  Verba  Seniorum. 
ipso  qrao  te  contingebam  veniebat 
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shut.  The  mother  did  not  recognise  her  son.  The  son  did 
not  see  his  mother.'  The  sister  of  St.  Pior  in  like  manner 
induced  the  abbot  of  that  saint  to  command  him  to  admit  her 
to  his  presence.  The  command  was  obeyed,  but  St.  Pior 
resolutely  kept  his  eyes  shut  during  the  interview. 2  St. 
Poemen  and  his  six  brothers  had  all  deserted  their  mother  to 
cultivate  the  perfections  of  an  ascetic  life.  But  ingratitude 
can  seldom  quench  the  love  of  a  mother's  heart,  and  the 
old  woman,  now  bent  by  infii'mities,  went  alone  into  the 
Egyptian  desei-t  to  see  once  more  the  children  she  so  dearly 
loved.  She  caught  sight  of  them  as  they  were  about  to  leave 
theii'  cell  for  the  chiu-ch,  but  they  immediately  ran  back  into 
the  cell,  and,  l)efore  her  totteiing  steps  could  reach  it,  one 
of  her  sons  rushed  forward  and  closed  the  door  in  her  face. 
She  remained  outside  weeping  bitterly.  St.  Pcemen  then, 
coming  to  the  door,  but  without  opening  it,  said,  '  Why  do 
you,  who  ai'e  already  stricken  witli  age,  pour  forth  such  cries 
and  lamentations  1 '  But  she,  recognising  the  voice  of  her 
son,  answered,  '  It  is  because  I  long  to  see  you,  my  sons. 
What  harm  could  it  do  you  thai  I  should  see  you  1  Am  I 
not  your  mother  ]  did  I  not  give  you  suck  1  I  am  now  an  old 
and  wi-inkled  woman,  and  my  heart  is  troubled  at  the  sound 
of  your  voices.'  ^     The  saintly  brothera,  however,  refused  to 

'  Verba  Scnorium,  xiv.  sur  eux.     Elle  les  suivit,  et  trou- 

^  Palladius,    Hist,   Laus,    cap.  vant  la  porte,  elle  les  appeloit  avoc 

Ixxxvii.  des  larmes  trt  des  cris  capables  de 

'  Bollandists,  Juno  6.     I  avail     les  toucher  de  compassion 

myself    again   of   the  version   of  Pemen  s'y  leva  et,s'y  en  aila,  et 

Tillemont.    '  Lorsque  S.  Pemen  de-  I'entendant  pleurer  il  luy  dit,  tenant 

meuroit  en  Egypte  avec  ses  fr^res,  toujours  la  porte  fermee,  '  Poiu-quoi 

leur  mere,  qui  avoit  un  extreme  vous    lassez-vous     inutilement     a 

desir  de  les  voir,  venoit  Bouvent  au  pleurer  et  crier?  N'etes-vous  pas 

lieu  oil  ils  estoient,  sans  pouvoir  dejaassezabattueparlavieillesse?' 

jamais  avoir  cette  satisfaction.  Une  Elle  roconnut  la  voix  de  Pemen,  et 

fois  erjfin  elle  pritsi  bien  son  temps  s'effor^ant   encore  davantage,   elle 

qu  elle  les  rencontra  qui  alloient  a  s'ecria,  '  H6,  mes  enfans,  c'est  que 

I'eglise,  mais  d^s  qu'ils  la  virentils  je   voudrais   bien    vous   voir:    et 

s'en   ret<jurneront  en   haste   dans  quel  maly  a-t-il  que  je  vous  voie' 

leur  cellule  et  ferrairent   la  porte  Ne  suis-je  pas  votre  mire,  et  no 
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open  their  door.  They  told  tlieir  mother  that  she  would  see 
them  after  death  ;  and  the  biographer  says  she  at  last  went 
away  contented  with  the  prospect.  St.  Simeon  Stylites,  in 
this  as  in  other  respects,  stands  in  the  first  line.  He  had 
been  passionately  loved  by  his  parents,  and,  if  we  may  beHeve 
his  eulogist  and  biogi-apher,  he  began  his  saintly  career  by 
breaking  the  beai-t  of  his  father,  who  died  of  grief  at  bis 
flight.  His  mother,  however,  lingered  on.  Twenty-seven 
years  after  his  disappearance,  at  a  period  when  his  austeritie.s 
had  made  him  famous,  she  heard  for  the  first  time  where  he 
was,  and  hastened  to  visit  him.  But  all  her  labour  was  in 
vain.  No  woman  was  admitted  within  the  precincts  of  his 
dwelling,  and  he  refused  to  permit  her  even  to  look  upon  his 
face.  Her  entreaties  and  tears  were  mingled  with  words  of 
bitter  and  eloquent  reproach.^  '  My  son,' she  is  represented 
as  having  said,  *  why  have  you  done  this  1  I  bore  you  in  my 
womb,  and  you  have  v.ri-ang  my  soul  with  gi'ief.  I  gave  you 
milk  from  my  breast,  you  have  filled  my  eyes  with  tears. 
For  the  kisses  I  gave  you,  you  have  given  me  the  anguish  of 
a  broken  heai't ;  for  all  tliat  I  have  done  and  suffered  for  you, 
you  have  repaid  me  by  the  most  cruel  wrongs.'  At  last  the 
saint  sent  a  message  to  tell  her  that  she  would  soon  see  him. 
Three  days  and  three  nighta  she  had  wept  and  entreated  in 
vain,  and  now,  exhausted  with  grief  and  age  and  privation, 
she  sank  feebly  to  the  ground  and  breathed  her  last  sigh  be- 
fore that  inhospitable  door.  Then  for  the  fii-st  time  the  saint, 
accompanied  by  his  followers,  came  out.    He  shed  some  pious 


Tous  ai-je  pas  nourri  du  lait  de  mes  qiientthan  my  translation.     'Fili, 

mammelles?      Je  suis  d6ja  touto  quare  hoc  fecisti?     Pro  iitero  quo 

pleine  de  rides,  et  lorsque  je  voiis  te  portavi,   satiasti  me  luctu,  pro 

ay  eutendu,  I'extreme    envie    que  lactatione  qua    te    lactavi    dedisti 

j'ay  de   vous   voir   m'a   tellement  mihi  lacrymas,  pro  osculo  quo  te 

6inue  que  jo  suis  presque  tomb^e  osculata  sum,  dedisti   mihi  amaras 

en    d^faillance."'  —  Memoir es     de  cordis    angustias ;    pro    dolore    et 

VHisi.   eccles.     tome    xr.  pp.   157,  labore  quern  passa  sum,  imposuisti 

158.  mihi    saevissimas    plagas.' —  Vita 

'  The  original  is  much  moreclo-  Svmemiis  (in  RoF-weyde"). 
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tears  over  the  coriise  of  liis  murdered  mother,  and  offered  up 
a  pi-ayer  consigning  her  soul  to  heaven.  Perhaps  it  was  i/ut 
fancy,  perhaps  life  was  not  yet  wholly  extinct,  perhaps  the 
story  is  but  the  invention  of  the  biographer ;  but  a  faint 
motion — which  appeal's  to  have  been  regarded  as  miraculous 
— is  said  to  have  passed  over  her  prostrate  form.  Simeon 
once  more  commended  her  soul  to  heaven,  and  then,  amid  the 
admiring  murmurs  of  his  disciples,  the  saintly  matricide 
retm-ned  to  his  devotions. 

The  glaring  mendacitv  that  characterises  the  Lives  of  the 
Catholic  Saints,  probably  to  a  gi-eater  extent  than  any  other 
important  bi-anch  of  existing  literatiu^e,  makes  it  not  unreason- 
able to  hope  that  many  of  the  foregoing  anecdotes  represent 
much  less  events  that  actually  took  place  than  ideal  pictures 
generated  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  chroniclers.  They  are 
not,  however,  on  that  account  the  less  significant  of  the  moral 
conceptions  which  the  ascetic  period  had  crea.ted.  The  ablest 
men  in  the  Christian  community  vied  with  one  another  in 
inculcating  as  the  highest  foi-m  of  duty  the  abandonment  of 
social  ties  and  the  mortification  of  domestic  affections.  A 
few  faint  restrictions  were  indeed  occasionally  made.  Much 
— on  which  I  shall  hereafter  touch — was  written  on  the 
liljerty  of  huslxands  and  wives  deserting  one  another ;  and 
something  was  written  on  the  cases  of  cliildi'en  forsaking  or 
abandoning  their  parents.  At  first,  those  who,  when  children, 
were  devoted  to  the  monasteries  by  their  parents,  without 
their  own  consent,  were  permitted,  when  of  mature  age,  to 
return  to  the  world  ;  and  this  liberty  was  taken  from  them 
for  the  first  time  by  the  fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  in  a.d.  633.' 
The  Council  of  Gkingra  condemned  the  heretic  Eustathius  for 
teaching  that  cliildren  might,  through  religious  motives,  for- 
sake their  parents,  and  St.  Basil  wrote  in  the  same  strain ;  ' 
but  cases  of  this  kind  of  rebellion  against  pai-ental  authority 
were  continually  recounted  with  admiration  in  the  Lives  of  the 


'  Biiigham,  Antiqititiea-  book  vii.  cli.  iii.  *  Ibid. 
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Saints,  applauded  by  some  of  the  leading  Fathers,  and  virtually 
sanctioned  by  a  law  of  Justinian,  which  deprived  parents  of 
the  poM^er  of  either  restraining  their  children  from  entering 
monasteries,  or  disinheriting  them  if  they  had  done  so  %^'ithout 
then.'  consent.^  St.  Chrysostom  relates  with  enthusiasm  the 
case  of  a  young  man  who  had  been  designed  by  his  father  for 
the  army,  and  who  was  lured  away  to  a  monasteiy.^  The 
eloquence  of  St.  Ambrose  is  said  to  have  been  so  seductive, 
that  mothei"s  were  accustomed  to  shut  up  their  daughters  to 
guard  them  against  his  fascinations.^  The  position  of  affec- 
tionate parents  was  at  this  time  extremely  painful.  The 
touching  language  is  still  preserved,  in  which  the  mother  of 
Chiysostom — who  had  a  distinguished  part  in  the  conversion 
of  her  son — implored  him,  if  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  fly  to 
the  desert  Hfe,  at  least  to  postpone  the  act  till  she  had  died.* 
St.  Ambrose  devoted  a  chapter  to  proving  that,  while  those 
are  worthy  of  commendation  who  enter  the  monasteries 
with  the  approbation,  those  are  still  moi'e  worthy  of  praise 
who  do  so  against  the  wishes,  of  their  parents ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  show  how  small  were  the  penalties  the  latter  could 
inflict  when  compared  Avith  the  blessings  asceticism  could 
bestow.^  Even  before  the  law  of  Justinian,  the  invectives  of 
the  clergy  were  directed  against  those  who  endeavoured  to 
prevent  their  children  flying  to  the  desert.  St.  Chrysostom 
explained  to  them  that  they  would  certainlj'  be  damned.^  St. 
Ambrose  showed  that,  even  in  this  world,  they  might  not  be 
sinpunished.  A  girl,  he  tells  us,  had  resolved  to  enter  into  a 
convent,  and  as  her  i-elations  were  expostulating  with  her  on 
her  intention,  one  of  those  present  tried  to  move  her  by  the 
memory  of  her  dead  father,  asking  whether,  if  he  were  still 


'  Bingham,    Antiquities,    book  <  Ibid.  vol.  Hi.  p.  1 20. 

vii.  chap.  3.  *  j)e  Virginihus,  i.  11. 

'  Milman's  Early    Christianity  •  See  Mil'mau's  Early  Cltristian- 

(ed.  1867),  vol.  iii.  p.  122.  ity,  vol.  iii.  p.  121. 

'  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  163. 
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alive,  he  ■would  have  suffered  her  to  remain  lumiarried. 
'  Perhaps,'  she  calmly  answered,  '  it  was  for  this  very  purpose 
he  died,  that  he  should  not  throw  any  obstacle  in  my  way.' 
Her  words  were  more  than  an  answer ;  they  were  an  oracle. 
The  iadiscreet  questioner  almost  immediately  died,  and  the 
relations,  shocked  by  the  manifest  proAT.dence,  desisted  from 
their  opposition,  and  even  implored  the  young  saint  to  accom- 
plish her  design.'  St.  Jerome  tells  with  rapturous  enthusiasm 
of  a  Little  girl,  named  Asella,  who,  when  only  twelve  years 
old,  devoted  hei-self  to  the  religious  life  and  refused  to  look 
on  the  face  of  any  man,  and  whose  knees,  by  constant  prayer, 
became  at  last  like  those  of  a  camel.'*  A  famous  widow, 
named  Paula,  upon  the  death  of  her  husband,  deserted  her 
family,  listened  with  *  di-y  eyes '  to  her  children,  who  were 
imploring  her  to  stay,  fled  to  the  society  of  the  monks  at 
Jerusalem,  made  it  her  desire  that  '  she  might  die  a  beggar, 
and  leave  not  one  piece  of  money  to  her  son,'  and,  having  dis- 
sipated the  whole  of  her  foi-tune  in  charities,  bequeathed  to 
her  children  only  the  embai-rassment  of  her  debts.'  It  was 
carefully  inculcated  that  all  money  given  or  bequeathed  to  the 
poor,  or  to  the  monks,  produced  spiritual  benefit  to  the  donors 
or  testatoi-s,  but  that  no  spiritual  benefit  sprang  from  money 
bestowed  upon  relations ;  and  the  more  pious  minds  recoiled 


'  De  Virginibus,  i.  11.  tacens     fletibus     obsecrabat.      Et 

*  Episi.  sxiv.  tamen  ilia  siccos  tendebat  ad  caelum 

'  St.  Jerome  describes  the  scene  oculos,  pietatem  in  filios  pietate  in 

at  her   departure  vnth  admiring  Detim    euperans.       Nesciebat     se 

eloquence.     '  De.scendit  ad  portum  matrem  ut  Christi  probaret  ancil- 

fratre,  cognatis,  affinibus  et  quod  lam.' — Ep.  cviii.    In  another  place 

majus  e.st  liberis  proseqnentibus,  be  says  of  her:  '  Testis  est  Jesus, 

et  clementissimam  matrem  pietate  ne  unum  quidem  nummum  ab  ea 

vincere  cupientibus.     Jam  carbasa  filise  derelictum  sod,  ut  ante  jam 

tendfbantur,    et    remorum    ductu  dixi,  derelictum  magnum  as  alie- 

navis    in     altum     protrahebatux.  num.' — Ibid.      And   again :    '  Vis, 

Pan-us  Toxotius  supplices  manus  lector,  ejus  breviter  scire  rirtates? 

tendebat  in   littore,    Ruffiiia  jam  Omnes   suos    pauperes,    pauperior 

Bubilis  ut  suas  expcctaret  nnptias  ipsa  dimisit.' — Ibid. 

x2 
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from  dLsposing  of  their  property  in  a  manner  that  would  not 
redound  to  the  advantage  of  their  souls.  Sometimes  parents 
made  it  a  dying  request  to  their  children  that  they  would 
preserve  none  of  their  property,  but  would  bestow  it  all 
among  the  poor.'  It  was  one  of  the  most  honourable  inci- 
dents of  the  life  of  St.  Augustine,  that  he,  like  Aurelius, 
Bishop  of  Carthage,  refused  to  receive  legacies  or  donations 
which  unjustly  spoliated  the  relatives  of  the  benefactor.* 
Usually,  however,  to  outrage  the  affections  of  the  nearest  and 
dearest  relations  was  not  only  regarded  as  ionocent,  but  pro- 
posed as  the  highest  virtue.  '  A  yovmg  man,'  it  was  acutely 
said,  *  who  has  leamt  to  despise  a  mother's  .grief,  will  easily 
bear  any  other  laboiir  that  is  imposed  upon  him.''  St. 
Jei'ome,  when  exhorting  Heliodonts  to  desert  his  family  and 
become  a  heraiit,  expatiated  with  a  fond  minuteness  on  every 
form  of  natural  affection  he  desired  him  to  violate.  '  Though 
.your  little  nephew  twine  his  anns  around  your  neck ;  though 
your  mother,  with  dishevelled  hair  and  tearing  her  robe  asTin- 
der,  point  to  the  breast  with  which  she  suckled  you ;  though 
your  father  fall  down  on  the  threshold  before  you,  ]>ass  on 
over  your  father's  body.  Fly  with  tearless  eyes  to  the  ban- 
ner of  the  cross.  In  this  matter  cruelty  is  the  only  piety. 
.  .  .  Your  widowed  sister  may  throw  her  gentle  anns  around 
you.  .  .  .  Your  father  may  implore  you  to  wait  but  a  short 
time  to  bury  those  near  to  you,  who  will  soon  be  no  more ; 
your  weeping  mother  may  recall  your  childish  days,  and  may 
point  to  her  shrunken  breast  and  to  her  wrinkled  brow. 
Those  around  you  may  tell  you  that  all  the  household  rests 
upon  you.     Such  chains  as  these,  the  love  of  God  and  the 


'  See  Chastel,  Etudes  historiques  from    the  Life  of  St.   Fulgmtius. 

sur  In  Chariti,  p.  231.    The  parents  quoted  by  Dean  Milman.     'Faeile 

of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  had  made  potest  juvenis  tolerare  quemcunque 

this  request,  which  was  fkithfiilly  imposuerit     laboren:    qui    potent 

observed.  maternum  jam  despicere  dolorem.' 

«  Chastel,  p.  232.  — Hist,  of  Latin   Christiaiiity,  voL 

•  See    a  characteristic    passage  ii.  p.  82. 
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fear  of  hell  caxi  easily  break.  You  say  that  Scripture  orders 
you  to  obey  your  parents,  but  he  who  loves  them  more  than 
Chiist  loses  his  soul.  The  enemy  blandishes  a  sword  to  slay 
me.     Shall  I  think  of  a  mother's  tears  ] ' ' 

The  sentiment  manifested  in  these  cases  continued  to  be 
displayed  in  later  ages.  Thus,  St.  Gregory  the  Great  as- 
sm*es  us  that  a  certain  young  boy,  though  he  had  enrolled 
himself  as  a  monk,  was  unable  to  repress  his  love  for  his 
pm-ents,  and  one  night  stole  out  secretly  to  visit  them.  But 
the  judgment  of  God  soon  mai-ked  the  enoi-mity  of  the  offence. 
On  coming  back  to  the  monastery,  he  cHed  that  very  day,  and 
when  he  was  buried,  the  eai-th  refused  to  x-eceive  so  heinous  a 
criminal.  His  body  was  repeatedly  thrown  up  from  the 
giave,  and  it  was  only  suffered  to  rest  in  peace  when  St. 
Benedict  had  laid  the  Sacrament  upon  its  breast.^  One  mux 
revealed,  it  is  said,  after  death,  that  she  had  been  condemned 
for  three  days  to  the  fires  of  purgatory,  because  she  had  loved 
her  mother  too  much.'  Of  another  saint  it  is  recorded  that 
his  benevolence  was  such  that  ho  was  never  known  to  be 
hard  oi-  inhuman  to  any  one  except  his  relations.*  St. 
Romuaid,  the  founder  of  the  Camaldolites,  counted  his  father 
among  his  spiritual  childi-en,  and  on  one  occasion  punished 
him  by  flagellation.*  The  fii-st  nun  whom  St.  Fi-ancis  of 
Assisi  enrolled  was  a  beautiful  girl  of  Assisi  named  Clai-a 
Scifi,  with  whom  he  had  for  some  time  canied  on  a  clandes- 
tine correspondence,  and  whose  flight  from  her  father's  home 
he  both  counselled  and  planned.^  As  the  first  enthusiasm 
of  asceticism  died  away,  what  was  lost  in  influence  by 
the  father  was  gained  by  the  priest.     The  confessional  mafle 


'  Ep.  xiv.  {Ad  Heiiodorum).  manus,  tamquam   ignotos   illos  re- 

'  St.  Greg.  Dial.  ii.  2-i.  spiciens.'— Bollaudists,  May  29. 

•  BolLindists,  May   3  (vol.  vii.  *  See   Helyot,  IMct.  des  Ordres 

p.  561).  religieux,  art.  '  Camaldales.' 

■•  •  Hospitibus  omni  locoac  tern-  •  See  the  charming  sketch  in  the 

pore    libernlissimus   fuit.  .  .  Solis  Life  of  St.  I'VaThcis,  by  RuBt. 
iionaanguiueis  durua  emt  et  inhu- 
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this  personage  the  confidant  in  the  most  delicate  secreta  of 
domestic  life.  The  supremacy  of  authority,  of  sympathy,  and 
sometimes  even  of  affection,  passed  away  beyond  the  domestic 
circle,  and,  by  establishing  an  absolute  authority  over  the 
most  secret  thous'hts  and  feelinsrs  of  nervous  and  credulous 
■women,  the  priests  laid  the  foundation  of  the  empii'e  of 
the  world. 

The  picture  I  have  drawn  of  the  im^oads  made  in  the  first 
period  of  asceticism  upon  the  domestic  affections,  tells,  1 
think,  its  own  story,  and  I  shall  only  add  a  very  few  words 
of  comment.  That  it  is  necessaiy  for  many  men  who  are 
purauing  a  truly  heroic  course  to  break  loose  from  the  ti-am- 
mels  which  those  about  them  would  cast  over  their  actions 
or  their  opinions,  and  that  this  severance  often  constitutes 
at  once  one  of  the  noblest  and  one  of  the  most  painful 
incidents  in  their  career,  are  unquestionable  truths ;  but 
the  examples  of  such  occasional  and  exceptional  saciifices. 
endured  for  some  great  unselfish  end,  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  conduct  of  those  who  regarded  the  mortification  of 
domestic  love  as  in  itself  a  fonn  of  virtue,  and  whose  ends 
were  mainly  or  exclusively  selfish.  The  sufferings  endured 
by  the  ascetic  who  fled  from  liis  relations  wei-e  often,  no 
doubt,  very  gi*eat.  Many  anecdotes  remain  to  show  that 
wann  and  affectionate  hearts  sometimes  beat  under  the  cold 
exterior  of  the  monlc ;  ^  and  St.  Jerome,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
remarked,  with  much  complacency  and  congratulation,  that 
the  vei")  bitterest  pang  of  captivity  is  simply  this  irrevocable 


1  The  legend  of  St.  Scholastiea,  Cassian    speaks   of  a   monk  vlio 

the  sister  of  St.  Benedict,  has  been  thought  it  his  duty  never  to  see 

often  quoted.     He  had  visited  her,  his  mother,  but  who  laboured  for  a 

and  "was  about  to  leave  in  the  even-  Avhole  year  to  pay  off  a  debt  she 

jng,  -vvhon  she  implored  him  to  stay,  had  incurred.  (Cojnob.  Inst.  v.  38.) 

He  refused,  and  she  then  prayed  to  St.   Jerome    mentions    the    stroma 

G</',  "who  sent  so  violent  a  tempest  natural  affection  of  Paula,  though 

that  tie  saint  was  unable  to  de-  she  considered  it  a  virtua  to  mor- 

part.      (St.    Greg.   Dial.   ii.    "3.)  tify  it.     {]i}p.  cviii.) 
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separation  wMch  the  superstition  he  preached  induced  multi- 
tudes to  inflict  upon  themselves.  But  if,  putting  aside  tlie 
Latrinsic  excellence  of  an  act,  we  attempt  to  estimate  the 
nobility  of  the  agent,  we  must  consider  not  only  the  cost  of 
what  he  did,  but  also  tlie  motive  which  induced  hirn  to  do  it. 
It  is  this  last  consideration  which  renders  it  impossible  for  us 
to  place  the  heroism  of  the  ascetic  on  the  same  level  with  that 
of  the  great  patriots  of  Greece  or  Rome.  A  man  may  be  as 
truly  selfish  about  the  next  world  as  about  this.  "Where  an 
overpowering  dread  of  futui-e  torments,  or  an  intense  realisa- 
tion of  future  happiness,  is  the  leadiog  motive  of  action,  the 
theological  virtue  of  faith  may  be  present,  but  the  ennobling 
quality  of  disinterestedness  is  assuredly  absent.  In  our  day, 
when  pictures  of  rewards  and  punishments  beyond  the  giave 
act  but  feebly  upon  the  imagination,  a  religious  motive  is 
commonly  an  imselfish  motive ;  but  it  has  not  always  been 
BO,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  not  so  in  the  first  period  of  asce- 
ticism. The  terrors  of  a  futui-e  judgment  di-ove  the  monk 
into  the  desert,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  ascetic  life,  while 
isolating  him  from  human  sympathies,  fostered  an  intense, 
though  it  may  be  termed  a  religious,  selfishness. 

The  effect  of  the  mortification  of  the  domestic  affections 
upon  the  general  character  was  probably  very  pernicious. 
The  family  circle  is  the  appointed  sphere,  not  only  for  the 
performance  of  manifest  duties,  but  a! so  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  affections ;  and  tlie  extreme  fei-ocity  which  so  often 
charactei-ised  the  ascetic  Mas  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
diijcipline  he  imposed  upon  himself.  Severed  from  ail  other 
ties,  the  monks  clung  with  a  desperate  tenacity  to  their 
opinions  and  to  theii-  Church,  and  hated  those  who  dissented 
from  them  with  all  the  intensity  of  men  whose  whole  lives 
were  concentrated  on  a  single  sulyect,  whose  ignoi-ance  and 
bigotry  prevented  them  from  conceiving  the  possibility  of 
any  good  thing  in  opposition  to  themselves,  and  who  had 
made  it  a  main  object  of  their   discipline  to  eradicate  all 
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natural  sympathies  and  affections.  We  may  i-casonably  attri- 
bute to  the  fierce  biographer  the  -words  of  buraing  hatred  ot 
all  heretics  -which  St.  Athanasius  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the 
dying  patriai-ch  of  the  hei-mits ;  •  but  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  especially  the  -vs'-ritings  of  the  later  Pagans,  abundantly 
prove  that  the  sentiment  was  a  general  one.  To  the  Chris- 
tian bishops  it  is  mainly  due  that  the  -wide  and  general, 
though  not  perfect,  recognition  of  religious  liberty  in  the 
Koman  legislation  -was  replaced  by  la-ws  of  the  most  minute 
and  stringent  intolerance.  To  the  monks,  acting  as  the  exe- 
cutive of  an  omnipresent,  intolerant,  and  aggressive  clergy, 
is  due  an  administrative  change,  perhaps  even  more  impor- 
tant than  the  legislative  change  that  had  preceded  it.  The 
system  of  conniving  at,  neglecting,  or  desjiising  forms  of 
-worship  that  -were  formally  prohibited,  -which  had  been  so 
largely  practi'^ed  by  the  sceptical  Pagans,  and  under  the  lax 
police  system  of  the  Empire,  and  -wliich  is  so  important  a  fact 
in  the  histoi-y  of  the  rise  of  Christianity,  -was  absolutely  de- 
stroyed. Wandering  in  bands  through  the  counti-y,  the 
monks  -were  accu.stomed  to  bum  the  temples,  -to  break  the 
idols,  to  overthro-w  the  altars,  to  engage  in  fierce  conflicts 
■with  the  peasants,  -who  often  defended  -with  desperate  courage 
the  shrines  of  their  gods.  It  would  be  im]-)ossible  to  conceive 
men  more  fitted  for  the  task.  Their  fiei-ce  fanaticism,  theijf 
persuasion  that  every  idol  was  tenanted  by  a  litei-al  dsemon, 
and  their  belief  that  death  incurred  in  this  iconoclastic 
crusade  was  a  form  of  martyrdom,  made  them  careless  of  all 
consequences  to  themselves,  while  the  reverence  that  attached 
to  their  profession  rendered  it  scarcely  possible  for  the  ci-vil 
power  to  arrest  them.  Men  who  had  learnt  to  look  -with  in- 
difference on  the  tears  of  a  broken-heai-ted  mother,  and  whose 
ideal  was  indissolubly  connected  -with  the  degratlation  of  the 


*  lAfe  of  Antony.     See,  too,  the  sentiments  of  St.   Pachomisis,  Pfci. 
cap.  xjtvii. 
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body,  were  but  little  likely  to  be  moved  either  by  the  pathos 
of  old  associations,  and  of  reverent,  though  mistaken,  worship, 
or  by  the  giandeur  of  the  Serapeum,  or  of  the  noble  statues  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  Sometimes  the  civil  power  ordered 
the  reconstruction  of  Jewish  synagogues  or  heretical  churches 
which  had  been  illegally  destroyed ;  but  the  doctrine  was 
early  maintiiined  that  such  a  reconstruction  was  a  deadly  sin. 
Under  Julian  some  Christians  sufTei-ed  martyrdom  sooner 
than  be  parties  to  it ;  and  St.  Ambrose  from  the  pulpit 
of  Milan,  and  Simeon  Stylites  from  his  desert  pillar,  united 
in  denouncLug  Theodosius,  who  had  been  guilty  of  issuing 
this  command. 

Another  very  important  moral  result  to  which  asceticism 
largely  contributed  was  the  depression  and  sometimes  almost 
the  extinction  of  the  civic  virtues.  A  candid  examination 
will  show  that  the  Christian  civilisations  have  been  as  infe- 
rior to  the  Pagan  ones  in  civic  and  intellectual  virtues  as  they 
have  been  superior  to  them  in  the  vii-tuas  of  humanity  and 
of  chastity.  We  have  ah-eady  seen  that  one  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  the  intellectual  movement  that  preceded  Christianity 
was  the  gradual  decadence  of  patriotism.  la  the  early  days 
l)oth  of  Gi^eece  and  Rome,  the  first  duty  enforced  was  that  of 
a  man  to  his  country.  This  was  the  rudimentary  or  cardinal 
virtue  of  the  moral  type.  It  gave  the  tone  to  the  whole 
system  of  ethics,  and  different  moral  qualities  were  valued 
chiefly  in  proportion  to  theii-  tendency  to  form  illustrious 
citizens.  The  destruction  of  this  spu-it  in  the  Roman  Empire 
was  due,  as  we  have  seen,  to  two  causes — one  of  them  being 
political  and  the  other  intellectual.  The  political  cause 
was  the  amalgamation  of  the  ditferent  nations  in  one  gi*eat 
despotism,  which  gave  indeed  an  ample  field  for  personal 
and  intellectual  freedom,  but  extinguished  the  sentiment 
of  nationality  and  closed  almost  every  sphere  of  political 
activity.  The  intellectual  cjtuse,  which  was  by  no  means 
unconnected  Avith  the  pohtical  one,  was  the  growing  ascend- 
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ancy  of  Oriental  philosophies,  which  dethroned  the  active 
Stoicism  of  the  early  Empire,  and  placed  its  ideal  of  ex- 
cellence in  contemplative  virtues  and  in  elaborate  puri- 
fications. By  this  decline  of  the  patriotic  sentiment  the 
progress  of  the  new  faith  was  greatly  aided.  In  all  matters 
of  religion  the  opinions  of  men  are  governed  much  more  by 
their  sympathies  than  by  their  judgments ;  and  it  rarely  or 
never  happens  that  a  religion  which  is  opposed  to  a  strong 
national  sentiment,  as  Chi-Lstianity  was  in  Judea,  as  Catholi- 
cism and  Episcopalian  Protestantism  have  been  in  Scotland, 
and  as  AngKcanism  is  even  now  in  Ireland,  can  win  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  people. 

The  relations  of  Christianity  to  the  sentiment  of  patriot- 
ism were  from  the  first  very  unfortunate.  While  the  Chris- 
tians were,  for  obvious  reasons,  completely  separated  from 
the  national  spirit  of  Judea,  they  found  themselves  equally 
at  variance  with  the  lingei-ing  remnants  of  Roman  patriot^ 
ism.  Rome  was  to  them  the  power  of  Antichrist,  and  its 
overthrow  the  necessaiy  prelude  to  the  millennial  reign- 
They  formed  an  illegal  organisation,  directly  opposed  to  the 
genius  of  the  Empire,  anticipating  its  speedy  destruction, 
looking  back  with  something  more  than  despondency  to 
the  fate  of  the  heroes  who  adorned  its  past,  and  refusing 
resolutely  to  partici]^>ate  in  those  national  spectacles  which 
were  the  symbols  and  the  expressions  of  patriotic  feeling. 
Though  sci-upulously  averse  to  all  rebellion,  they  rarely  con- 
cealed theii*  sentiments,  and  the  whole  tendency  of  their 
teaching  was  to  withdraw  men  as  far  as  possible  both  from 
the  functions  and  the  enthusiasm  of  public  Ufe.  It  was  at 
once  their  confession  and  their  boast,  that  no  interests  were 
more  indifferent  to  them  than  those  of  their  country.'  They 
regarded  the  lawfulness  of  taking  arms  as  very  questionable, 


'  '  Nee  uUa  res  aliena   magis   quam    publica.' — Tertullian,  Apoi. 
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and  all  those  proud  and  aspiring  qualities  that  constitute  the 
distinctive  beauty  of  the  soldier's  character  as  emphatically 
unchristian.  Their  home  and  their  interests  were  in  another 
world,  and,  provided  only  they  were  unmolested  in  their 
worship,  they  avowed  with  frankness,  long  after  the  Empire 
had  become  Chi'istian,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indiiference  to 
them  under  what  rule  they  lived.  ^  Asceticism,  drawing  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  Chidstendom  to  the  desert  life,  and  eie- 
vatinj?  as  an  ideal  the  extreme  and  absolute  abnenjation  of 
all  patiiotism,2  formed  the  culmination  of  the  movement, 
and  was  luadoubtedly  one  cause  of  the  downi'all  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

There  ai-e,  probably,  few  subjects  on  which  popular  judg- 
ments ai"e  commonly  moi-e  eiToneous  than  upon  the  relations 


'  '  Quid  interest  sub  cajns  im- 
perio  vivat  homo  moritunis,  si  illi 
qui  imperant,  ad  impia  et  iniqiia 
non  cogant.'  —St.  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei, 
V.  17. 

*  St.  Jerome  declares  that 
*Monachum  in  patria  sua  per- 
feetnm  esse  non  posse,  perfcetum 
altera  esse  nolle  delinquere  est.' 
—  Ep.  xiv.  Dean  Milinan  well 
says  of  a  later  period :  '  According 
to  the  monastic  view  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  total  abandonment 
of  the  world,  -with  all  itB  ties  and 
duties,  as  well  tis  its  treasures,  its 
enjoyments,  and  objects  of  am- 
bition, advanced  mther  than  dimi- 
nished the  hopes  of  .salvation. 
Why  should  they  fight  for  a  perish- 
ing world,  from  which  it  was  better 
to  he  estranged  ?  ...  It  is  singu- 
lar, indeed,  that  while  we  have  seen 
the  Eastern  monks  turned  into 
fierce  undisciplined  soldiers,  peril- 
ling their  own  lives  and  shedding 
the  blood  of  others  without  re- 
morse, in  nssertion  of  son)e  shadowy 
shade     of    oitliodox     expression, 


hardly  anywhere  do  we  find  them 
asserting  their  liberties  or  their 
religion  with  intrepid  resistance. 
Hatred  of  heresy  was  a  more  stir- 
ring motive  than  the  dread  or  tho 
danger  of  Islam  ism.  After  the 
first  defeats  the  Christian  mind 
was  still  further  prostrated  by  the 
common  notion  tbit  the  invasion 
was  a  just  and  heaven-commis- 
sioned visitation ;  .  .  .  resistance 
a  vain,  almost  an  impious  struggle 
to  avei't  inevitable  punishments' — 
Milman's  Latin  Christianity,  vol, 
ii.  p.  20G.  Compare  Massillon's 
famous  IHscours  au  EegimeTit  de 
Catinat :—'  Ce  qu'il  y  a  ici  de  plus 
deplorable,  c'est  que  dans  une  vie 
rude  et  piuible,  dans  des  emplois 
dont  lea  devoirs  passent  quelque- 
fois  la  rigueui-  des  doitres  le«  plus 
auKtercs,  vous  simflreji  toujours  en 
vain  pour  Taiiii-e  vie.  .  .  .  Dix  ans 
do  services  ont  plus  us6  v^tre  eoi-ps 
qu'une  vie  enti^ro  de  penitence  .  . 
.  .  un  seul  joiir  de  ces  soufii-ances, 
consacri  au  .Seignetu-,  vous  aurait 
pem-itre  valu  un  bonheur  etomel.' 
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between  positive  religions  and  moi-al  enthusiasm.  Eeligions 
have,  no  doubt,  a  most  real  power  of  evoking  a  latent  energy 
which,  without  their  existence,  would  never  have  been  called 
into  action ;  but  their  influence  is  on  the  whole  probably 
moi-e  attractive  than  creative.  They  supply  the  channel  in 
which  moi-a]  enthusiasm  flows,  the  banner  under  which  it 
is  onlLsted,  the  mould  in  which  it  is  cast,  the  ideal  to  which 
it  tends.  The  first  idea  which  the  phrase  '  a  very  good  man' 
would  have  suggested  to  an  early  Roman  would  probably  have 
been  tliat  of  gi'eat  and  distinguished  patriotism,  and  the  passion 
and  interest  of  such  a  man  in  his  country's  cause  were  in 
direct  proportion  to  his  moral  elevation.  Ascetic  Christianity 
decisively  divei-ted  moral  enthusiasm  into  another  channel, 
and  the  civic  virtues,  in  consequence,  necessarily  declined. 
The  extinction  of  all  jiublic  spirit,  the  base  treachery  and 
corruption  pervading  every  department  of  the  Govei-nment, 
the  cowardice  of  the  army,  the  daspicable  frivolity  of  character 
that  led  the  people  of  Treves,  when  fresh  from  their  burning 
city,  to  call  for  theatres  and  circuses,  and  the  people  of  Roman 
Carthage  to  plunge  wildly  into  the  excitement  of  the  chaiiot 
races,  on  the  very  day  when  their  city  succumbed  beneath 
the  Yandal ; '  all  these  things  coexisted  with  extraordinaiy 
displays  of  ascetic  and  of  missionary  devotion.  The  genius 
and  the  virtue  that  might  have  defended  the  Empire  were  en- 
gaged in  fierce  disputes  about  the  Pelagian  controversy,  at  the 
very  time  when  Alaric  was  encircling  Rome  with  his  armies,'* 
and  there  wiis  no  subtlety  of  theological  metaphysics  which 
did  not  kindle  a  deeper  interest  in  the  Chiistian  leadei's  than 
the  throes  of  their  expiring  countiy.  The  moral  enthusiasm 
that  in  other  days  would  have  fired  the  armies  of  Rome  with 


'  See  a  very  striking  passage  ia  Pelage    O'ae   de    la    desolation    de 

Salrian,  De  Guhern.  Div.  lib,  vi.  I'Afrique   et  des  Gaules.' — Etudes 

-  Chateaubriand     very     truly  hietor.    vi"""    discours,    2'''    partie. 

says,  'qn'Orose  et  saint  Augustin  The   remark    might    certainly    be 

^toient  plus  oecup6s  du  8chisme  de  extended  much  further. 
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an  invincible  valour,  impelled  thousands  to  abandon  theit 
t»untiy  and  their  homes,  and  consume  the  weary  houis  in  a 
long  routine  of  useless  and  hon-ible  macerations.  When  tne 
Goths  had  captured  Rome,  St.  Augustine,  as  we  have  seen, 
pointed  with  a  jr.st  pride  to  the  Christian  Church,  which  re- 
mained an  imviolated  sanctuary  during  the  hon-ors  of  the 
sack,  as  a  proof  that  a  new  spii'it  of  sanctity  and  of  rever- 
ence had  descended  upon  the  world.  The  Pagan,  in  his  turn, 
pointed  to  what  he  deemed  a  not  less  significant  fact — the 
golden  stiitues  of  Valour  and  of  Fortune  were  melted  down 
to  pay  the  ransom  to  the  conquerors. '  Many  of  the  Chris- 
tians contemplated  with  an  indiiference  that  almost  amounted 
to  complacency  what  they  regarded  as  the  predicted  ruin  of 
the  city  of  the  fallen  gods.^  When  the  Vandals  swept  over 
Africa,  the  Donatists,  maddened  by  tlie  persecution  of  the 
orthodox,  received  them  with  open  arms,  and  contributed 
their  share  to  that  deadly  blow.^  The  immortal  pass  of 
Thermopylae  was  surrendered  without  a  struggle  to  the 
Goths.  A  Pagan  writer  accused  the  monks  of  having  be- 
ti-ayed  it.*  It  is  more  probable  that  they  had  absorbed  or 
diverted  the  heroism  that  in  other  days  would  have  defended 
it.  The  conquest,  at  a  later  date,  of  Egypt,  by  the  Moham- 
medans, was  in  a  great  measui-e  due  to  an  invitation  from 
tlie  persecuted  Monophysites.*     Subs<jquent  religious  wars 


'  Zosimus, //wi!.v.  41.  This -was  *  Sismondi,  Hist,  de  la  Chut':  de 

on  tho  first  oecii-sion  "when   Rome  I'Empire  romain,  tome  ii.  pp.  62- 

was  menacod  by  Alaric.  64 ;  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Chris- 

^  See   >[ nrivale's  CoMcerston  of  tianity,\o\.n.'p.'l\Z.     The  Mono- 

the  North^rji    Nations,    pp.    207-  physite.s  werp  greatly  afflicted  be- 

210.  cause,  after  the  conquest,  the  Mo- 

•  See  Sismondi,  Hist,  dc  la  hamme^lans  tolerated  the  orthodox 
Ch.uti>  de  rEmpire  romain,  tomo  i.  believers  as  well  as  themselves, 
p.  230.  and   -were    unable    to    appreciatp 

*  Eunapiug.  There  is  no  other  the  distinction  between  them.  In 
authority  for  the  story  of  the  Gaul,  the  orthodox  clergy  favoured 
treachery,  which  is  not  believed  the  invasions  of  the  Franks,  who, 
by  Gibbon.  alone  of  the  barbarian  conqueron 
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have  again  and  again  exhibited  the  same  phenomenon.  The 
treachery  of  a  religionist  to  his  country  no  longer  argued  an 
absence  of  all  moral  feeHng.  It  had  become  compatible  with 
the  deepest  religious  enthusiasm,  and  with  all  the  com*age  of 
a  martyr. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  how  far 
the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Church  towards  the  barbarian 
invaders  has  on  the  whole  proved  beneficial  to  mankind.  The 
Empire,  as  we  have  seen,  had  long  been,  both  morally  and  po- 
litically, in  a  condition  of  manifest  decline ;  its  fall,  though  it 
might  have  been  retarded,  could  scarcely  have  been  averted, 
and  the  new  religion,  even  in  its  most  superstitious  form, 
while  it  did  much  to  displace,  did  also  much  to  elicit  moral 
enthusiasm.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  Christian 
priesthood  contributed  very  materially,  both  by  their  charity 
and  by  their  arbitration,  to  mitigate  the  calamities  that 
accompanied  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire; '  and  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  doubt  that  their  political  attitude  greatly 
increased  their  power  for  good.  Standing  between  the  con- 
flictiag  forces,  almost  indifferent  to  the  issue,  and  notoriously 
exempt  from  the  passions  of  the  combat,  they  obtained  with 
the  conqueror,  and  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  conquered,  a 
degi-ee  of  influence  they  would  never  have  possessed,  had  they 
been  regarded  as  Roman  patriots.  ITieir  attitude,  howevei', 
marked  a  complete,  and,  as  it  has  proved,  a  permanent,  change 
in  the  position  assigned  to  patriotism  in  the  moral  scale.     It 


of  Gaul,  vrera  Catholics,  and  St.  ■was  true  to  those  of  mankind.' — 

Apmnculus  was  obliged  to  fly,  the  Hist,  of  Christianity,  vol.  iii.  p.  48. 

Eurgnndians  desiring  to  kill  him  So  Gibbon  :  '  If  the  decline  of  the 

on  account  of  his  suspected  con-  Roman  Empire  was   hastened  by 

nivance  with  the  invaders.    (Greg,  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  tho 

2\i,r.  ii.  23.)  victorious  religion    broke  the  vio- 

'  Dean    Milman    says  of   the  lence  of  the  fall  and  modified  the 

Church,  '  if  treacherous  to  the  in-  ferocious  temper  of  ihe  conquerors.' 

terests  of   the   Roman  Empire,  it  — Ch.  xxxviii. 
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has  occasionally  happened  in  later  tixaes,  that  churchea  have 
foimd  it  for  their  interest  to  appeal  to  this  sentiment  in  their 
conflict  with  opposing  creeds,  or  that  patriots  have  found  the 
objects  of  churchmen  in  harmony  with  their  own ;  and  in 
these  cases  a  fiision  of  theological  and  patriotic  feeling  has 
taken  place,  in  which  each  has  intensified  the  other.  Such 
has  been  the  effect  of  the  conflict  between  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Moore,  between  the  Poles  and  the  Russians,  between  the 
Scotch  Puritans  and  the  English  Episcopalians,  between  the 
Irish  CathoUcs  and  the  English  Protestants.  But  patriotism 
itself,  as  a  duty,  has  never  found  any  place  in  Christian 
othics,  and  strong  theological  feeling  has  usually  been  directly 
hostile  to  its  growth.  Ecclesiastics  have,  no  doubt,  taken  a 
very  large  share  in  political  affairs,  but  this  has  been  in  most 
cases  solely  with  the  object  of  wresting  them  into  conformity 
with  ecclesiastical  designs ;  and  no  other  body  of  men  have 
so  uniformly  saciificed  the  interests  of  their  country  to  the 
interests  of  their  class.  For  the  repugnance  between  the 
theological  and  the  pati-iotic  spirit,  three  reasons  may,  I 
think,  he  a,ssigned.  The  first  is  that  tendency  of  strong 
religious  feeUng  to  divert  the  mind  from  all  terrestrial  cares 
and  passions,  of  which  the  ascetic  life  was  the  extreme 
expression,  but  which  has  always,  under  different  forms,  been 
manifested  in  the  Church.  The  second  arises  from  the  fact 
that  each  form  of  theological  opinion  embodies  itself  in  a 
visible  and  organised  church,  witli  a  govei-nment,  interest, 
and  policy  of  its  own,  and  a  frontier  often  intersecting  rather 
than  following  national  boundaries;  and  these  churches 
attract  to  themselves  the  attachment  and  devotion  that 
would  naturally  be  Ijestowed  upon  the  country  and  its 
rulei-s.  The  third  reason  is,  that  the  saintly  and  the  heroic 
characters,  which  represent  the  ideals  of  religion  and  of 
patriotism,  are  genorically  different ;  for  although  they  have 
no  doubt  many  common  elements  of  virtue,  the  distinctive 
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excellence  of  each  is  derived  from  a  proportion  or  disposition 
of  qualities  a.' together  diffei-ent  from  that  of  the  other.' 

Before  dismissing  this  veiy  important  revolution  in  moral 
histoiy,  I  may  add  two  remarks.  In  the  fiist  place,  we  may 
observe  that  the  relation  of  the  two  great  schools  of  morals 
to  active  and  political  life  has  been  completely  changed. 
Among  the  ancients,  the  Stoics,  who  regarded  virtue  and 
vice  as  geneiically  different  from  all  other  things,  participated 
actively  in  pubKc  life,  and  made  this  participation  one  of  the 
first  of  duties ;  while  the  Epicureans,  who  resolved  virtue  into 
utility,  and  esteemed  happiness  its  supreme  motive,  abstained 
from  public  life,  and  taught  their  disciples  to  neglect  it. 
Asceticism  followed  tlie  Stoical  school  in  teaching  that  virtue 
and  happiness  are  generically  different  things ;  but  it  was  at 
the  same  time  eminently  unfavourable  to  civic  virtue.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  gi-eat  industrial  movement  which  has 
arisen  since  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  which  has  always 
been  essentially  utilitarian  in  its  spirit,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  active  and  influential  elements  of  political  progi-ess. 
Tliis  change,  though,  as  far  as  I  know,  entii-ely  unnoticed  by 
historians,  constitutes,  I  l^elieve,  one  of  the  great  landmarks 
of  moral  history. 

The  second  observation  I  would  make  relates  to  the  esti- 
mate we  form  of  the  value  of  patriotic  actions.     However 


'  Observe  with -what  a  fine  per-  num   existimationom    .    .    .  causa 

caption  St.  Augustine  notices  the  honoris,  laudis  et  glorise  consulue- 

essentially    unchristian    character  runt  patriae,  in  qua  ipsam  gloriam 

of  the  moral  dispositions   to  which  requirebant,  salutemque  ejus  saluti 

the  greatness    of   Kome  was  due.  suae  prsepouere  non  dubitaverunt, 

He  quotes  the  sentence  of  Sallust:  pro   isto   uno  vitio,   id   est,  amore 

'  Civitrts,  incredibile  memoratu  est.  laudis,    pecuniae     cupiditHtem     et 

adeptA    libertate    quantum    brevi  multa  alia  vitia  compriment.es.    .  . 

creverit,  tanta  cupido  gloriae inces-  Quid  aliud  amarent  quam  gloriam, 

serat ;' and  adds  :' Ista  ergo  laudis  qua  volebant    etiam   post  mortem 

aviditas    et    cupido    gloriae  multa  tanquam  viverein  orelaudantium?' 

lUa  miranda  fecit,  laudabilia  scili-  — J)e  Civ,  Dei,  v.  12-13. 
cet  atque  gloriosa  secundum  homi- 


( 
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much  historians  may  desire  to  extend  their  researches  to  the 
private  and  domestic  virtues  of  a  people,  civic  virtues  aie 
always  those  which  must  appear  most  prominently  in  their 
pages.  History  is  concerned  only  vrith  large  bodies  of  men. 
The  systems  of  philosophy  or  religion  which  produce  splendid 
results  on  the  grea,t  theatre  of  public  life  are  fully  and  easily 
appreciated,  and  readers  and  writers  are  both  liable  to  give 
them  very  xmdue  advantages  ovei-  those  systems  which  do 
not  favour  civic  virtues,  but  exercise  their  beneficial  influence 
in  the  more  obscure  fields  of  individual  self-cult\u'e,  domestic 
morals,  or  private  charity.  If  valued  by  the  self-sacrifice 
they  imply,  or  by  their  effects  upon  human  happiness,  these 
last  i-ank  very  high,  but  they  scarcely  appear  in  history,  and 
they  therefore  seldom  obtain  their  due  weight  in  liistorical 
comparisons.  Chiistianity  has,  I  think,  suffered  peculiarly 
from  this  cause.  Its  moral  action  has  always  been  much 
more  powerful  upon  individuals  than  upon  societies,  and  the 
sphei-es  in  which  its  superiority  over  other  religions  is  most 
incontestable,  are  precisely  those  which  history  is  least 
capable  of  realising. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  moi-al  condition  of  the 
Roman  and  Byzantine  Empires  during  the  Christian  period, 
and  before  the  old  civilisation  had  been  dissolved  by  the 
barbarian  or  Mohammedan  invasions,  we  mixst  continaally 
bear  this  last  oonsidei-ation  in  mind.  We  must  remember, 
too,  that  Christianity  had  acquired  an  ascendancy  among 
nations  which  were  already  deeply  tainted  by  the  invetei-ate 
vices  of  a  corrupt  and  decaying  ci-salisation,  ;uid  also  that 
many  of  the  censore  from  whose  pages  we  ai'e  obliged  to 
form  OUT  estimate  of  the  ago  were  men  who  judged  human 
ft-ailties  with  all  the  fastidiousness  of  ascetics,  and  who  ex- 
pressed their  judgments  with  all  the  declamatory  exaggeration 
of  the  pulpit.  JNIodem  critics  will  probably  not  lay  much 
stress  upon  the  relapse  of  the  Chi-istians  into  the  ordinar}' 
Iress  and  usages  of  the  luxurious  society  about  them,  upou 
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the  ridicule  thrown  l)y  Cliristians  on  those  who  still  adhered 
to  the  primitive  austerity  of  the  sect,,  or  upon  the  fact  that 
multitudes  who  were  once  mere  nominal  Pagans  had  become 
mere  nominal  Christians.  We  find,  too,  a  frequent  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  moralists  to  single  out  some  new  form  of 
luxury,  or  some  trivial  custom  which  they  regarded  as  indeco- 
rous, for  the  most  extravagant  denunciation,  and  to  magnify 
its  importance  in  a  manner  which  in  a  later  age  it  is  difficidt 
even  to  understand.  Examples  of  this  kind  may  be  found 
both  in  Pagan  and  in  Christian  writings,  and  they  form  an 
extremely  curious  page  in  the  history  of  morals.  Thus 
Juvenal  exhausts  his  vocabulary  of  invective  in  denouncing 
the  atrocious  criminality  of  a  certain  noble,  who  in  the  very 
year  of  his  consulship  did  not  hesitate — not,  it  is  true,  by 
day,  but  at  least  in  the  sight  of  the  moon  and  of  the  stars — 
with  his  own  hand  to  drive  his  own  chariot  along  the  public 
road.i  Seneca  was  scarcely  less  scandalised  by  the  atrocious 
and,  as  he  thought,  unnatui'al  luxury  of  those  who  had 
adopted  the  custom  of  cooling  different  beverages  by  mixing 
them  with  snow.^  PHny  assures  us  that  the  most  monstrous 
of  all  criminals  was  the  man  who  first  devised  the  luxurious 
custom  of  wearing  golden  rings.''  Apuleius  was  compelled 
to  defend  himself  for  having  eulogised  tooth-powder,  and  he 
did  so,  among  other  ways,  by  arguing  that  nature  has  justified 
this  form  of  propriety,  for  cr'ocodiles  were  known  periodically 
to  leave  the  waters  of  the  NUe,  and  to  lie  with  open  jaws 


'Prseter  majorum   cineres  atque 

ossa,  volucri 
Carpento  rapitur  pinguis  Dama- 

sippus  et  ipse, 
Ipse  rotam  stringit  multo  suffla- 

mine  consul ; 
Nocte  quidem ;   sed  luna  videt, 

sed  sidera  testes 
Intendunt  oculos.    Finitum  tem- 

pus  honoris 


Quum  fucrit,  clara  Damasippus 

luce  flagellum 
Sumet.' — Juvenal,  Sat.viu.  146. 

2  Nat.  QiKsst.  iv.  13.     Ep.  78. 

•  '  Pessimum  vitae  scelue  fecitT 
qui  id  [aurum]  primus  induit  di- 
gitis.  .  .  .  quisquis  primus  institnit 
cunctanter  id  fecit,  l?evieque  mani- 
bus,  latentibusque  induit.' — Plin. 
Hist.  Kaf.  xxxiii.  4. 
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upoii  the  banks,  while  a  certaia  bird  proceeds  with  its  beak 
to  clean  their  teeth.'  If  we  were  to  measure  the  crimioality 
of  different  customs  by  the  vehemence  of  the  patristic  denun- 
ciations, we  might  almost  conclude  that  the  most  atrocious 
offence  of  their  day  was  the  custom  of  wearing  false  hair, 
or  dyeing  natural  hair.  Clement  of  Alexandria  questioned 
whether  the  validity  of  certain,  ecclesiastical  ceremonies 
might  not  be  affected  by  wigs ;  for,  he  asked,  when  the  priest 
is  placing  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  person  who  kneels 
before  him,  if  that  hand  is  resting  wpon  false  hair,  who  is  it 
he  is  really  blessing  1  Tei'tullian  shuddered  at  the  thought 
that  Christians  might  have  the  hair  of  those  who  were  in  hell, 
upon  their  heads,  and  he  found  in  the  tiei-s  of  false  hair  that 
were  in  use  a  distinct  rebellion  against  the  assertion  that  no 
one  can  add  to  his  stature,  and,  in  the  custom  of  dyeing  the 
hair,  a  couti-avention  of  the  declaration  that  man  cannot 
make  one  hair  white  or  black.  Centuries  rolled  away.  The 
Pioman  Empire  tottered  to  its  fall,  and  floods  of  vice  and 
sorrow  ovei-sprejid  the  world ;  but  still  the  denunciations  of 
the  Fathei-s  were  unabated.  St.  Ambrose,  Sb.  Jerome,  and 
St.  Gregoiy  Nazianzen  continued  with  uncompromising  vehe- 
mence the  war  against  false  hair,  which  Tertullian  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria  had  begnn.' 

But  although  the  vehemence  of  the  Fathers  on  such  trivial 
matters  might  appear  at  first  sight  to  imply  the  existence  of 
a  society  in  which  gi-ave  coiTuption  was  rai-e,  such  a  conclu- 
sion would  be  totally  untrue.  After  every  legitimate  allow- 
ance has  been  made,  the  pictui'es  of  Eoman  society  by  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  of  the  society  of  Marseilles,  by  Salvian, 
of  the  society  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  Constantinople,  by 
Chr}'sastom,  as  well  as  the  whole  tenor  of  the  liistory,  and 


'  See  a  cxiriouB  passage  in  liis  -  The  history  of  false  hair  has 

Apologia.     It  shonld  bo  said  that  been  ■written  with  much  learning 

we  have  only  his  own  account  of  by  SI.  Guorle  in  his  l^loge  des  Per- 

the  charges  brought  against  him.  ruqnes. 
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irtnumei-able  incidental  notices  in  the  writers,  of  the  time, 
exhibit  a  condition  of  depravity,  and  especially  of  degrada- 
tion, which  has  seldom  been  surpassed.'  The  corruption  had 
reached  classes  and  institutions  that  aj^peared  the  most  holy. 
The  Agapje,  or  love  feasts,  which  formed  one  of  the  most 
touching  symbols  of  Christian  unity,  had  become  scenes  of 
drimkenness  and  of  riot.  Denounced  by  the  Fathers,  con- 
demned by  the  Coimcil  of  Laodicea  in  the  foui-th  centui-y, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Council  of  Carthage,  they  Kngered  as 
a  scandal  and  an  offence  till  they  were  finally  suppressed  by 
the  Council  of  Trullo,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.'* 
The  commemoi-ation  of  the  martyi-s  soon  degenerated  into 
scandalous  dissipation.  Fairs  were  held  on  the  occasion, 
gi-oss  breaches  of  chastity  were  frequent,  and  the  annual  fes- 
tival was  suppressed  on  account  of  the  immoraKty  it  pro- 
duced.^ Tlie  ambiguous  position  of  the  clergy  with  reference 
to  marriage  already  led  to  grave  disorder.  In  the  time  of 
St.  Cyprian,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Decian  persecution, 
it  had  been  common  to  find  clergy  professing  celibacy,  but 
keeping,  under  various  pretexts,  their  mistresses  in  their 
Iiouses  ; ''  and,  after  Constantine,  the  complaints  on  this  sub- 
ject became  loud  and  general.*  Virgins  and  monks  often  lived 
together  in  the  same  house,  professing  sometimes  to  share  in 


'  The  fullest  view  of  this  age  is  part  i.  ch.  vii. 

given  in  a  very  learned  little  work  *  Ep.  Ixi. 

by  Peter  Erasmus  Miiller  (1797),  *  Evagrius  describes -with  much 
De  Genio  Mvi  Theodosiani.  Mont-  admiration  how  certain  monks  of 
faupon  has  also  devoted  two  essays  Palestine,  by  '  a  life  whoUy  excel- 
to  the  moral  condition  of  the  East-  lent  and  divine,'  had  so  overcome 
ern  world,  one  of  which  is  given  in  their  passions  that  they  were  ac- 
Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastieal  customed  to  bathe  -with  women  ; 
History.  for  '  neither  sight  nor  touch,  nor  a 

^  See  on  these  abuses  Mosheim,  woman's  embrace,  could  make  them 

Eccl  //isi!.  (Soame's  ed.),  vol.  i.  p.  relapse  into  their  natural  condition. 

^G'i;  C&v&'s  Primitive  Christianity,  Among   men    they    desired  to   be 

part  i.  ch.  xi.  men.  and  among  women,  'woTne'n.' 


Ca.\fi's  Primitive  Christianity,     (H.  E.  i.  21.) 
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chastity  the  same  bed. '  Rich  widows  were  smToimded  h\ 
swarms  of  clerical  sycophants,  who  addressed  them  in  tender 
diminutives,  studied  and  consulted  their  eveiy  foible,  and, 
under  the  guise  of  piety,  lay  in  wait  for  their  gifts  or  be- 
que^sts.'^  The  evil  attained  such  a  point  that  a  law  was 
made  under  Valentinian  depriving  the  Christian  priests 
and  monks  of  that  power  of  receiving  legacies  which  was 
possessed  by  every  other  class  of  the  community ;  and  St. 
Jerome  has  mournfully  acknowledged  that  the  prohibition 
was  necessary.^  Great  multitixdes  entered  the  Church  to 
avoid  munici})al  offices  ;  *  the  deserts  were  crowded  with  men 
whose  sole  object  was  to  escape  fi-om  honest  labour,  and  even 
soldiers  used  to  desert  their  colours  for  the  monasteries.^ 


'  These  '  niTilieres  subintro- 
ducUe,'  as  they  were  called,  axe 
continually  noticed  l<y  Cyprian, 
Jerome,  and  Chrysostom.  See 
Miillcr,  Be  Gcnlo  Mvi  Theodosiani, 
and  also  the  Codex  Theod.  xvi.  tit. 
ii.  lex  44,  -srith  the  Comments.  Dr. 
Todd,  in  his  learned  Li/c  of  St. 
Patrick  (p.  91),  quotes  (I  shall  not 
venture  to  do  so)  from  the  Lives  of 
the  Irish  Saints  an  extremely  curi- 
ous legend  of  a  kind  of  contest  of 
sanctity  between  St.  Scnthinus  and 
St.  Brendan,  in  which  it  -was  clearly 
prove<l  that  the  former  had  mas- 
tered his  passions  more  completely 
than  the  latter.  An  enthusiast 
named  Robert  d' Arbrissellps  is  said 
in  the  twelfth  century  to  have  re- 
vivefl  the  custom.  (Jortin's  Re- 
marks, A.n.  1 106.) 

-  St.  Jerome  gives  {Fyp.  lii.)  an 
extremely  curious  picture  of  these 
clerical  flatterers,  and  several  ex- 
amplfs  of  the  terms  of  endearment 
they  were  accustomed  to  employ. 
The  tone  of  flattery  which  St.  Je- 
rome himself,  though  doubtless 
iRith  the  purest  motives,  employs 


in  his  copious  correspondence  with 
his  female  admirers,  is  to  a  modern 
layman  peculiarly  repulsive,  and 
sometimes  verges  upon  blasphemy. 
In  his  letter  to  Eustochium,  whose 
daughter  as  a  nun  had  become  the 
'  bride  of  Christ,'  he  calls  the 
mother  'Socnis  Dei,"  the  mother- 
in-law  of  God.  See.  too,  the  ex- 
travagant flatteries  of  Chrysostom 
in  his  correspondence  with  Olym- 
pias. 

•  '  Pudet  dicere  sacerdotes  ido- 
lorum,  mimi  et  aurigse  et  scorta 
hsereditates  capiunt ;  solis  cleri- 
eis  et  monachis  hoc  lege  pro- 
hibetnr,  et  prohibetur  non  a  perse- 
cutoribus,  wA  a  principibus  Chris- 
tianis.  Nee  de  lege  conqueror  sed 
doloo  cur  meruerimus  banc  legem.' 
Ep.  lii. 

•  See  Milman's  Hist,  of  Early 
Chriatianity ,  vol.  ii.  p.  314. 

'  This  wa-s  one  cause  of  the 
disputes  between  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  and  the  P^mperor  Eustace. 
St.  Chrysostom  frequently  notices 
the  opposition  of  the  military  and 
tne  monastic  spirits. 
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Noble  ladies,  pretending  a  desire  to  lead  a  higher  life,  aban- 
doned their  husbands  to  live  with  low-born  lovers. '  Pales- 
tine, which  was  soon  crowded  with  pilgrims,  had  become, 
in  the  time  of  St,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  a  hotbed  of  debauchery.'' 
The  eril  reputation  of  pilgi-images  long  continued ;  and  in 
the  eighth  century  we  find  St.  Boniface  wi-iting  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  imploring  the  bishops  to  take  some 
measures  to  restrain  or  regulate  the  pilgrimages  of  their 
fellow- countrywomen ;  for  there  were  few  towns  in  central 
Europe,  on  the  way  to  Rome,  where  English  ladies,  who 
started  as  pilgrims,  were  not  living  in  open  prostitution.^ 
The  luxury  and  ambition  of  the  higher  prelates,  and  the  pas- 
sion for  amusements  of  the  inferior  priests,**  were  bitterly 
acknowledged.  St.  Jerome  complained  that  ihe  banquets  of 
many  bishops  ecKpsed  in  splendour  those  of  the  provincial 
govei*noi-s,  and  the  intrigues  by  which  they  obtained  officeSj 
and  the  fierce  partisanship  of  their  supporters,  appear  in  eveiy 
page  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

In  the  lay  world,  perhaps  the  chief  characteristic  was  ex- 
treme chOdisimess.  The  moi-al  enthusiasm  was  greater  than 
it  had  been  in  most  periods  of  Paganism,  but,  being  di'awn 
away  to  the  desert,  it  had  little  influence  upon  society,     Tlie 


'  Hieron.  Ep.  cxxviii.  aliquod    levaanentum    turpitudinis 

*  St,  Greg.  Nyss.  Ad  ennd.  esset,  si  prohi  beret  synodus  et 
Hieros.  Some  Catholic  writers  principes  vestri  mulieribus  et  ve- 
have  attempted  to  throw  doubt  latis  feminis  illud  iter  et  frequen- 
upon  the  genuineness  of  this  epistle,  tiam,  quam  ad  Komanam  civitatem 
but.  Dean  Milman  thinks,  with  no  veniendo  et  redeundo  faciunt,  quia 
sufficient  reason.  Its  account  of  magna  ex  parte  pereunt,  paucis 
Jerusalem  is  to  some  extent  corro-  remeantibus  integris.  Perpaucse 
borated  by  St.  Jerome.  {Ad  Pauli-  enim  sunt  civitates  in  Longobardia 
imm,  Ep.  xxix.)  vel  in  Francia  aut  in  Gallia  in  qua 

*  '  Prjet«rea  non  taceo  charitati  non  sit  adulters  vel  meretrix  gene- 
restriP,  quia  omnibus  servis  Dei  qui  ris  Anglonim,  quod  scandalum  est 
hicvelinScripturavelintimoreDei  et  turpitudcj    totius    ecclesise  ves 
probatissimi  esse  videntur,  displicet  trse.' — (a.d.  745)  £p.  Ixiii, 

qnod  bonum  et  honestas  et  pudici-  *  See    Milman's    Latin   Chrin- 

tja  veetros    ecclesi?e   illuditur ;    ot  tianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  8. 
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simple  fact  that  the  qiiarreLs  between  the  factionfl  of  the 
ohariot  races  for  a  long  period  eclipsed  all  political,  intellec- 
tual, and  even  religious  differences,  filled  the  streets  again 
and  again  with  bloodshed,  and  more  than  once  detei-mined 
srreat  revolutions  in  the  State,  is  sufficient  to  show  the  extent 
of  the  decadence.  Patriotism  and  courage  had  almost  disap- 
peared, and,  notwithstanding  the  lise  of  a  Behsarius  or  a 
Narses,  the  level  of  public  men  was  extremely  depressed. 
The  luxury  of  the  court,  the  servility  of  the  corn-tiers,  and  the 
pi-evailing  splendour  of  dress  and  of  ornament,  had  attained  an 
extravagant  lieight.  The  world  grew  accustomed  to  a  dan- 
gerous alternation  of  extreme  asceticism  and  gi'oss  vice,  and 
sometimes,,  as  in  the  case  of  Antioch,'  the  most  vicious  and 
luxurious  cities  produced  the  most  numerous  anchorites. 
There  existed  a  combination  of  vice  and  superstition  wliich  is 
eminently  prejiidicial  to  the  nobUity,  though  not  equally  de- 
ti-imental  to  the  happiness,  of  man.  Public  opinion  was  so 
low,  that  very  many  forms  of  vice  attracted  little  condemna- 
tion and  punishment,  while  ;indoubted  belief  in  the  absolving 
efficacy  of  superstitious  rites  calmed  the  imagination  and 
allayed  tlie  teri'ors  of  conscience.  There  was  more  false- 
hood and  treacheiy  than  under  the  Gsasai'S,  but  there  was 
much  less  cnielty,  violence,  and  shamelessness.  There  was 
also  less  public  spirit,  less  independence  of  character,  less 
intellectual  freedom. 

In  some  respects,  however,  Christianity  had  alreadv 
effected  a  gi-eat  improvement.  The  gladiatoiial  games  had 
disappeared  from  the  West,  and  had  not  been  introduced 
into  Constantinople.  The  vast  schools  of  prostitution  which 
had  gi'own  up  under  the  name  of  temples  of  Venus  were  sup- 
pressed. Religion,  however  deformed  and  debased,  was  at 
least  no  longer  a  seedplot  of  dcpra>'ity,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  the  effrontery  of  vice  had  in  a  great 


•  Tillemont,  Hist.  eocl.  tome  xi.  p.  547. 
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meaEiu"©  disappeared.  The  gross  and  extravagant  indecency 
of  x-epresentation,  of  which  we  have  still  exampl&s  in  the 
paintings  on  the  walls,  and  the  signs  on  many  of  the  portals 
of  Pompeii ;  the  banquets  of  rich  patricians,  served  by  naked 
girls ;  the  hideous  excesses  of  unnatm-al  lust,  in  which  some 
of  the  Pagan  emperoi"S  had  indulged  with  so  much  publicity, 
wei-e  no  longer  tolerated.  AJthough  sensuality  was  very 
general,  it  was  less  obtrusive,  and  unnatural  and  eccentric 
forms  had  become  rare.  The  presence  of  a  great  Church, 
which,  amid  much  superstition  and  fanaticism,  still  taught  a 
pure  momlity,  and  enforced  it  by  the  strongest  motives,  was 
everywhere  felt — controlling,  strengthening,  or  overawing. 
The  ecclesiastics  were  a  great  body  in  the  State.  Tlie  cause 
of  virtue  was  sti-ongly  organised ;  it  drew  to  itself  the  best 
men,  determined  the  course  of  vacillating  but  amiable  na- 
tures, and  placed  some  i-estraint  upon  the  vicious.  A  bad 
man  might  be  insensible  to  the  moi-al  beauties  of  religion. 
Out  he  was  stUl  haunted  by  the  recollection  of  its  threaten- 
ings.  If  he  emancipated  himself  from  its  influence  in  health 
and  prosperity,  its  power  retimied  in  periods  of  sickness  or 
danger,  or  on  the  eve  of  the  commission  of  some  great  ciime. 
If  he  had  nerved  himself  against  all  its  ten-ors,  he  was  at  least 
checked  and  governed  at  every  turn  by  the  public  opiaion 
which  it  had  created.  That  total  absence  of  all  resti-aint, 
all  decency,  and  all  fear  and  remorse,  which  had  been  evinced 
by  some  of  the  monstei-s  of  crime  who  occupied  the  Pagan 
throne,  and  which  proves  most  strikingly  the  decay  of  the 
Pagan  religion,  was  no  longer  possible.  The  vii-tue  of  the 
best  Pagans  was  perhaps  of  as  high  an  ordei-  as  that  of  the 
l)est  Christians,  though  it  was  of  a  somewhat  difierent  tjiie, 
but  the  vice  of  the  worst  Pagans  certainly  far  exceeded  that 
of  the  worst  Chiistians.  The  pulpit  had  become  a  powerful 
centre  of  attraction,  and  charities  of  many  kinds  were  actively 
developed. 

The  moi-al  effects  of  the  fii'st  gi-eat  outbm-st  of  asceticism, 
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SO  far  as  we  have  yet  traced  them,  appear  almost  unmingled 
evils.  In  addition  to  the  essentially  distorted  ideal  of  perfec- 
tion it  pi-oduced,  the  simple  withdravral  from  active  life  of 
that  moral  enthusiasm,  which  is  the  leaven  of  society,  was 
extremely  pernicious,  and  there  can  be  little  donbt  that  to 
tliis  canse  we  must  in  a  great  degree  attxibute  the  conspicuous 
fmlnre  of  the  Church,  for  some  centuries,  to  effect  any  moi-e 
considerable  amelioration  in  the  moi-al  condition  of  E\u'ope. 
There  were,  however,  some  distinctive  excellences  springing 
even  from  the  firet  phase  of  asceticism,  which,  although  they 
do  not,  as  I  conceive,  suffice  to  counterbalance  these  evils, 
may  justly  qualify  our  censure. 

The  first  condition  of  all  really  great  moral  excellence  is 
a  spii-it  of  genuine  self-sacrifice  and  self-renunciation.  The 
habits  of  compromise,  moderation,  reciprocal  self-resti-aint, 
gentleness,  coiirtesy,  and  refinement,  which  are  appropriate 
to  luxurious  or  utiHtai-ian  civilisations,  are  very  favourable 
to  the  development  of  many  secondary  virtues ;  but  there  is  in 
human  nature  a  capacity  for  a  higher  and  more  heroic  leach 
of  excellence,  which  demands  very  different  spheres  for  its 
display,  accustoms  men  to  far  nobler  aims,  and  exercises  a 
fai'  gi-eater  attractive  influence  u])on  mankind.  Imperfect 
and  distorted  as  was  the  ideal  of  the  anchorite ;  deeply,  too, 
as  it  was  pervei-ted  by  the  admixture  of  a  .spiiitual  selfish- 
ness, still  the  example  of  many  thousands,  who,  in  obedience 
to  what  they  believed  to  be  right,  voluntaiily  gave  up  every- 
thing that  men  hold  dear,  cast  to  the  winds  every  compro- 
mise with  enjoyment,  and  made  exti-eme  self-abnegation  the 
veiy  piinciple  of  their  lives,  was  not  wholly  lost  upon  the 
world.  At  a  time  when  increasing  riches  had  profoundly 
tainted  the  Church,  they  taught  men  '  to  love  labour  more 
than  rest,  and  ignominy  more  than  glory,  and  to  give  more  than 
to  nxieive.* '     At  a  time  when  the  passion  for  ecclesiastical 

'  This  was  enjoined  in  the  rule  of  St.  Paphnutius.  See  Tillemont, 
tome  X.  p.  4.'> 
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dignities  had  become  tlie  scandal  of  the  Empire,  they  system- 
atically abstained  from  them,  teaching,  in  their  quaint  but 
energetic  language,  that  '  there  ar-e  two  classes  a  monk  should 
especially  avoid — bishops  and  women.''  The  very  eccen- 
tricities of  their  lives,  their  uncouth  forms,  their  horrible 
penances,  won  the  admii-ation  of  rude  men,  and  the  supersti- 
tious reverence  thus  excited  gradually  passed  to  the  charity 
and  the  self-denial  which  fonned  the  higher  elements  of  the 
monastic  character.  Midtitudes  of  barbaiians  were  converted 
to  Christianity  at  the  sight  of  St.  Simeon  StyHtes.  The  hermit, 
too,  was  speedily  idealised  by  the  popular  imagination.  The 
more  repulsive  features  of  his  b'fe  and  appearance  were  forgot- 
ten. He  was  thought  of  only  as  an  old  man  with  long  white 
beard  and  gentle  aspect,  weaving  his  mats  beneath  the  palm- 
trees,  while  daemons  vainly  tried  to  distract  h^vn  by  their  strata- 
gems, and  the  wild  beasts  gi-ew  tame  in  his  presence,  and  every 
disease  and  every  soitow  vanished  at  his  word.  The  imagi- 
nation of  Christendom,  fascinated  by  this  ideal,  made  it  the 
centre  of  covm.tless  legends,  usually  very  childish,  and  occa- 
sionally, as  we  have  seen,  worse  than  childish,  yet  full  of 
beautiful  touches  of  human  nature,  and  often  conveying  ad- 
mirable moral  lessons.'^  Nui-sery  tales,  which  first  determine 
the  course  of  the  infant  imagination,  play  no  inconsiderable 
part  in  the  history  of  humanity.     In  the  fable  of  Psyche — 


'  'Omnimodis    monachum   fu-  different   to   the   state   of  excom- 

gere  debere  mulieres  et  episcopos.'  mnnication,  -while    old    men    feel 

— Cassian,  De  Coanob.  Inst.  xL  17.  continually,  and  acutely,  the  sapa- 

*  We  also  find  now  and  then,  ration.      (Socrates,    iv.    23.)      St. 

though  I  think  very  rarely,  intel-  ApoUonius  explained  the  Egj^tian 

lectTial  flashes  of  isome  brilliancy,  idolatry  with  the  most  intelligent 

Two  of  them  strike  me  as  especially  rationalism.     The  ox,  he  thought, 

noteworthy.     St.  Arsenius  refused  was  in  the  first  instance  worshippecl 

to  separate   young  criminals  from  for   its   domestic   uses ;   the   Nile, 

communion    though    he     had    no  because  it  was  the  chief  cause  of 

hesitation  about  old  men  ;  for  he  the  fertJlity  of  the  soil  &c.     (Ru- 

had    observed    that    young    men  finus,  Rist.  Man.  cap.  vii.) 
epsedily  get  accustomed  and   in- 
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that  bright  tale  of  passionate  love  with  -which  the  Greek 
mother  lulled  her  child  to  rest — Pagan  antiquity  has  be- 
queathed us  a  single  specimen  of  transcendent  beauty,  and  the 
lives  of  the  saints  of  the  desert  often  exhibit  an  imagination 
different  indeed  in  kind,  but  scarcely  less  brilliant  in  its  dis 
play.  St.  Antony,  we  are  told,  was  thinking  one  night  that 
he  was  the  best  man  in  the  desert,  when  it  was  revealed  to 
him  that  thei'e  was  another  hermit  £w  holier  than  himself.  In 
the  morning  he  started  across  the  desert  to  visit  this  unknown 
saint.  He  met  first  of  all  a  centaur,  and  afberwai-ds  a  little 
man  with  horns  and  goat's  feet,  who  said  that  he  was  a  faun ; 
and  these,  having  pointed  out  the  way,  he  arrived  at  last  at 
his  destination.  St.  Paul  the  hermit,  at  whose  cell  he  stopped, 
was  one  hundred  and  thii-teen  years  old,  and,  having  been 
living  for  a  veiy  long  period  in  absolute  solitude,  he  at  lu-^t 
rcfused  to  admit  the  visitor,  but  at  last  consented,  embi-aced 
him,  and  began,  with  a  veiy  pardonable  curiosity,  to  question 
him  minutely  about  the  world  he  had  left ;  '  whether  there 
was  much  new  building  in  the  towns,  what  empu-e  ruled  the 
world,  whether  there  were  any  idolatei-s  remaining  1 '  The 
colloquy  was  inteniipted  by  a  crow,  which  came  with  a  loaf 
of  bread,  and  St.  Paul,  observing  that  during  the  last  sixty 
years  his  daily  allowance  had  been  only  half  a  loaf,  declared 
that  this  was  a  proof  that  he  had  done  right  in  admitting 
Antony.  Tlie  hermits  returned  thanks,  and  sat  down  to- 
gether by  the  mai-gin  of  a  gla.s.sy  stream.  But  now  a  diffi- 
culty arose.  Neither  could  bring  himself  to  break  the  loaf 
before  the  other.  St.  Paul  alleged  that  St.  Antony,  being 
his  guest,  shoxild  take  the  pi-ecedence ;  but  St.  Antony,  who 
was  only  ninety  years  old,  dwelt  upon  the  grca.ter  age  of  St. 
Paul.  So  scrupulously  polite  were  these  old  men,  that  they 
l)a.ssed  the  entu-e  afternoon  disputing  on  this  weighty  ques- 
tion, till  at  last,  when  the  evening  was  drawing  in,  a  happy 
.  thought  struck  thom,  and,  each  holding  one  end  of  the  loaf, 
they  pulled  together.     To  abridge  the  story,  St.  Paul  soon 
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died,  and  his  companion,  being  a  weak  old  man,  was  xuuible 
to  bury  him,  when  two  lions  came  from  the  desert  and  dng 
the  grave  with  their  paws,  deposited  the  body  in  it,  raised  a 
loud  howl  of  lamentation,  and  then  knelt  down  submissively 
before  St.  Antony,  to  beg  a  blessing.  The  authority  for  this 
history  is  no  less  a  pei^son  than  St.  Jerome,  who  relates  it  as 
Literally  true,  and  intei"sperses  his  naiTative  with  severe 
reflections  on  all  who  might  question  his  accuracy. 

The  historian  Palladius  assures  us  that  he  heard  from 
the  Hps  of  St.  Macarius  of  Alexandria  an  account  of  a  pil- 
grimage which  that  saint  had  made,  under  the  impulse  of 
cm-iosity,  to  visit  the  enchanted  garden  of  Jannes  and  Jam- 
bres,  tenanted  by  daemons.  For  nine  days  Macaiius  traversed 
the  desert,  directing  his  coui-se  by  the  stai-s,  and,  from  time 
to  time,  fixing  reeds  in  the  ground,  as  landmarks  for  his 
i-etum ;  but  this  precaution  proved  useless,  for  the  devils 
toi"e  up  the  reeds,  and  placed  them  during  the  night  by  the 
head  of  the  sleeping  saint.  As  he  drew  near  the  gai-den, 
seventy  daemons  of  various  forms  came  forth  to  meet  him, 
and  reproached  him  for  disturbing  them  in  then*  home.  St. 
Macarius  promised  simply  to  walk  round  and  inspect  the 
wonders  of  the  garden,  and  then  depart  without  doing  it 
any  injury.  He  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  a  journey  of  twenty 
days  brought  him  again  to  his  cell.'  Other  legends  are, 
however,  of  a  less  fantastic  nature ;  and  many  of  them 
display,  though  sometimes  in  veiy  whimsical  forms,  a  spirit 
of  coiu-tesy  which  seems  to  foreshadow  the  later  chivalry, 
and  some  of  them  contain  strildng  protests  against  the  very 
superstitions  that  were  most  prevalent.  When  St.  Macarius 
was  sick,  a  bunch  of  grapes  was  once  given  to  him;  but  his 
charity  impelled  him  to  give  them  to  another  hermit,  who  in 
his  turn  refused  to  keep  them,  and  at  last,  having  made  the 
circuit  of  the  entire  desert,  they  were  returned  to  the  stiint.^ 

'  Palladius,    Hist,   Laus.   cap.  *  Rufinus,  Hist.   Monach.  cap 

xix.  zxix. 
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The  saine  snint,  whose  iisual  beverage  was  putrid  water, 
nevev  failed  to  drink  wine  when  set  before  him  by  the 
hermits  he  visited,  atoning  privately  for  this  relaxation, 
which  he  thought  the  laws  of  courtesy  requii-ed,  by  ab- 
staining from  water  for  as  many  days  as  he  had  drunk 
glasses  of  wine.'  One  of  his  disciples  once  meeting  an 
idolati-ous  priest  running  in  great  haste  across  the  desert, 
with  a  great  stick  in  his  hand,  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice, 

*  Where  aie  you  going,  daemon  1 '  The  priest,  naturally 
indignant,  beat  the  Christian  severely,  and  was  proceeding 
on  his  way,  when  he  met  St.  Mac<irius,  who  accosted  him 
80  courteously  and  so  tenderly  that  the  Pagan's  heart  was 
touched,  he  became  a  convert,  and  his  first  act  of  charity 
was  to  tend  the  Christian  whom  he  had  beaten.*  St.  Avitus 
being  on  a  visit  to  St.  Marcian,  this  latter  saint  placed  before 
him  some  bread,  which  Avitus  refused  to  eat,  saying  that 
it  was  his  custom  never  to  touch  food  till  after  sunset.  St. 
Marcian,  professing  his  own  inability  to  defer  his  repast, 
implored  his  guest  for  once  to  break  this  custom,  and  being 
i-efused,  exclaimed,  '  Alas !  I  am  tilled  with  anguish  that  you 
have  come  here  to  see  a  wise  man  and  a  saint,  and  you  see 
only  a  glutton.'  St.  Avitus  was  grieved,  and  said,  '  he 
would  rather  even  eat  flesh  than  hear  such  words,'  and 
he  sat  down  as  desired.  St.  Marcian  then  confessed  that  his 
own  custom  was  the  same  as  that  of  his  brother  saint ;  '  but,' 
he  added,  '  we  know  that  charity  is  better  than  fasting  ;  for 
charity  is  enjoined  by  the  Divine  law,  but  fasting  is  left  in 
our  own  power  and  wUl.' '  St.  Epiphanius  having  iuvited 
St.  Hilarius  to  his  cell,  placed    before  him  a  dish  of  fowl. 

*  Pardon  me,  father,'  said  St.  Hilaiius,  *  but  since  1  have 
become  a  monk  I  have  never  eaten  flesh.'  '  And  I,'  said  St. 
Epiphanius,  '  since  1  have  become  a  monk  have  never  suffered 


'  Tilleuiont,    Hist.    ted.  tome  «  Ibid.  p.  689. 

riii.  pp.  683,  SS*.  •  Theodoret,  Fhiloth.  cap.  iii. 
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the  sun  to  go  down  upon  my  -wrath.'  '  Your  rule,'  rejoined 
the  other,  '  is  more  excellent  than  mine.'  ^  While  a  rich  lady 
was  courteously  fulfilling  the  duties  of  hospitality  to  a  monk 
her  child,  whom  she  had  for  this  purpose  left,  fell  into  a  well. 
It  lay  unharmed  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  after- 
wards told  its  motbor  that  it  had  seen  the  arms  of  the  saint 
sustaining  it  below.'^  At  a  time  when  it  was  the  custom  to 
look  upon  the  marriage  state  with  profound  contempt,  it  waa 
revealed  to  St.  Macarius  of  Egypt  that  two  married  women 
in  a  neigh  boiuing  city  were  more  holy  than  he  was.  The 
saint  immediately  visited  them,  and  asked  their  mode  of 
life,  but  they  utterly  repudiated  the  notion  of  their  sanctity. 
'  Holy  father,'  they  said,  '  suffer  us  to  tell  you  frankly  the 
tmth.  Even  this  very  night  we  did  not  shrink  from  sleeping 
with  our  husbands,  and  what  good  works,  then,  can  you 
expect  from  us  1 '  The  saint,  however,  persisted  in  his  in- 
quiries, and  they  then  told  him  their  stories.  '  "We  are,'  they 
said,  '  in  no  way  related,  but  we  married  two  brothera.  We 
have  Lived  together  for  fifteen  yeai-s,  without  one  licentious 
or  angiy  word.  We  have  entreated  our  husbands  to  let  us 
leave  them,  to  join  the  societies  of  holy  virgins,  but  they 
refused  to  permit  us,  and  we  then  promised  before  Heaven 
that  no  worldly  word  should  sully  our  Hps.'  *  Of  a  tmith,' 
cried  St.  Macarius,  *  I  see  that  God  regards  not  whether  one 
is  ^•irgin  or  married,  whether  one  is  in  a  monastery  or  in  the 
world.  He  considers  only  the  disposition  of  the  heart,  and 
gives  the  Spirit  to  all  who  desire  to  serve  Him,  whatever 
their  condition  may  be.'  ^ 

I  have  multiplied  these  illustrations  to  an  extent  that 
must,  I  fear,  have  already  somewhat  taxed  the  patience  of 
my  readers ;  but  the  fact  that,  during  a  long  period  of  history, 
these  saintly  legends  formed  the  ideals  guiding  the  imagina- 


'   Verba  Seniorum.  *  Tillemont,  tome  yiii.  pp.  594, 

*  Theodoret,  Fhiloth.  cap.  iL        6s>6. 
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tion  and  reflectiBg  the   moral  sentiment   of  the   Christian 
world,  gives  them  an  importance  far  beyond  their  intiinsic 
value.     Before  dismissing  the  saints  of  the  desert,  there  is 
one  other  class  of  legends  to  which  I  desire  to  advert.     I 
mean  those  which  describe  the  connection  between  saints 
and  the  animal  world.    These  legends  are,  I  think,  worthy  of 
special   notice  in   moral  history,  as  representing   the  fii-st, 
iind  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  striking  efforts  ever 
made  in  Christendom  to  inculcate  a  feeling  of  kindness  and 
pity  towards  the  brute  creation.      In  Pagan  antiquity,  con- 
siderable steps  had  been  made  to  raise  this  form  of  humanity 
to  a  recognised  branch  of  ethics.     The  way  had  been  pro- 
pared   by  numerous  anecdotes   growing  for   the  most  part 
out  of  simple  ignoi-ance  of  natural  history,  which  all  tended 
to  diminish  the  chasm  between  men  and  animals,  by  repre- 
senting the  latter  as  possessing  to  a  very  high  degree  both 
moral  and  rational  qualities.      Elephants,   it  was  believed, 
were  endowed  not  only   with  reason  and  benevolence,  but 
also  with  revei*ential  feehngs.    They  worshipped  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  in  the  forests  of  Mauritania  they  were  accustomed 
to  assemble  every  new  moon,  at  a  certain  river,  to  perform 
religious  rites.'    The  hijipopotamus  taught  men  the  medicinal 
value  of  bleeding,  being  accustomed,  when  affected  by  ple- 
thory,  to  bleed  itself  with  a  thorn,  and  afterwards  close  the 
wound  with  slime.^    Pelicans  committed  suicide  to  feed  their 
young ;  and  bees,  when  they  had  broken  the  laws  of  their 
Rovereign.'     A  temple  was  erected  at  Sestos  to  commemorate 
the  affection  of  an  eagle  which  loved  a  young  girl,  and  upon 
her  death  cast  itself  in  despau'  into  the  flames  by  which  her 
body  was  consumed.*      Numerous  anecdotes  ai-e  related  of 

"  Pliny,    Hist.     Kat.    viii.     1.  Tliis  habit  or  be;  b  is  mentioced  by 

IVIany   anecdotes   of  elophante  nre  St.  Ambrose.     The  pelican,  as  is 

tnllftcted    viii.    1-12.       See,   too,  "well  known,  afterwards  became  aji 

Dion  CassiuH,  xxiix.  38.  emblem  of  Christ. 

*  Pluiy,  viii.  40.  ••  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  x,  6. 

'  Donne's  Bialluinatos,   p.    22. 
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faithful  dogs  which  refused  to  survive  their  masters,  and  oue 
of  these  had,  it  was  said,  been  ti-ansformed  into  the  dog-stJir. ' 
The  dolphin,  especially,  became  the  subject  of  many  beautiful 
legends,  and  its  aflfection  for  its  young,  for  music,  and  above 
all  for  Little  childien,  excited  the  admiration  not  only  of  the 
populace,  but  of  the  most  distinguished  naturalists.^  Many 
philosophei'S  ascribed  to  animals  a  rational  soul,  like  that  of 
man.  According  to  the  Pythagoreans,  human  souls  tran>smi- 
grate  after  death  into  animals.  According  to  the  Stoics  and 
others,  the  souls  of  men  and  animals  were  alike  parts  of  the 
all-j:)ervading  Divine  Spirit  that  animates  the  world.' 

We  may  even  find  traces  from  an  eai'ly  period  of  a  certain 
measure  of  legislative  protection  for  animals.  By  a  very 
natiu-al  process,  the  ox,  as  a  principal  agent  in  agriculture, 
and  therefore  a  kind  of  symbol  of  civilisation,  was  in  many 
different  countries  regarded  with  a  peculiar  reverence.  Tlie 
sanctity  attached  to  it  in  Egypt  is  well  known.  That  tender- 
ness to  animals,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  features 
in  the  Old  Testament  writings,  shows  itself,  among  other 
ways,  in  the  command  not  to  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out 
the  com,  or  to  yoke  together  the  ox  and  the  ass.*  Among 
the  early  Romans  the  same  feeling  was  carried  so  far,  that 
fcr  a  long  time  it  was  actually  a  capital  offence  to  slaughter 
an  ox,  that  animal  being  pronoimced,  in  a  special  sense,  the 


'  A  long  list  of  legends  about  modern    philosophers,    concerning 

dogs  is  given  by  Legendre,  in  the  the  souls  of  animals,  is  given  by 

very  curious  chapter  on  animals,  in  Bayle,    Diet.     arts.     '  Pereira    E,' 

his    Traite  de   C  Opinion,  tome    i.  '  Rorarius  K.' 
pp.  308-327.  *  The  Jewish  law  did   not  con 

■  Pliny    tails    some    extremely  fine  its  care   to  oxen.     The  reader 

pretty  stories   of  this  kind.   (Hist,  will  remember  the  touching   pro- 

Nat.    iz.    8-9.)      See,    too,    Aulus  vision,   'Thou  shalt  not   seethe  a 

Gellius,  xvi.  19.     The  dolphin,  on  kid   in  his  mother's   milk  '  (Dout. 

account  of  its  love  for  its  young,  xiv.    21);  and   the  law  forbidding 

became  a  common  symbol  of  Christ  men  to  take  a  parent  bird  that  was 

among  the  early  Christians.  sitting  on  its  young  or  on  its  eggs. 

*  A    very   full   account  of  the  (Deut.  xxii.  6,  7.) 
opinions,    both     of    ancient     ;ind 
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fellow-labourer  of  man.'  A  similar  law  is  said  to  have  in 
early  times  existed  in  Greece. ^  The  beautiful  passage  in  whicn 
the  Psalmist  describes  how  the  spaiTOW  couJd  find  a  shelter 
and  a  home  in  the  altar  of  the  temple,  was  as  applicable  to 
Greece  as  to  Jerusalem.  The  sentiment  of  Xenoci-ates  who, 
when  a  bird  pursued  by  a  hawk  took  i-efuge  in  his  breast, 
caressed  and  finally  released  it,  saying  to  his  disciples,  that  a 
good  man  should  never  give  up  a  suppliant,^  was  believed  to 
be  shared  by  the  gods,  and  it  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  im- 
piety to  disturb  the  birds  who  had  built  their  nests  beneath 
the  porticoes  of  the  temple.*  A  case  is  related  of  a  child  who 
was  even  put  to  death  on  account  of  an  act  of  aggi-avateU 
cruelty  to  birds.' 

The  general  tendency  of  nations,  as  they  advance  (i-om 
a  rude  and  warlike  to  a  refined  and  |)eaceful  condition,  from 
the  stage  ip  which  the  realising  powers  are  faint  and  dull,  to 
that  in  which  they  are  sensitive  and  vivid,  is  imdoubtedly  to 
become  more  gentle  and  humane  in  their  actions ;  but  thus, 
like  all  other  general  tendencies  in  history,  may  be  coimter- 
acted  or  modified  by  many  special  circumstances.     The  hiw  I 

'  '  Cujus  tanta  fuit  apud  anti-  at  Miletus  about  a  suppliant  who 

quo8  veneratio,  at  tam  capital  esset  had  taken  refuge  with  the  Cytnaeans 

bovem    necuiese    quam    civem.' —  and  was  demanded  with  menace  by 

Columella,  lib.  vi.  in  prooem.    '  Hie  his    enemies.     The    oracle,    being 

Kocius  huminum  in  rustico  opere  et  bribed,    enjoined    the     surrender. 

Cereris  miuihter.     Ab  hoc  antiqui  The  ambassador  on   leaving,  with 

manus  iu  ab^tinere  voluerunt  ut  seeming  carelessness  disturbed  the 

capite  eanserint  si  quis  occidisset.'  Bp.irrows  under  the  portico  of  the 

—  VaiTO,  l)e  Re  Rustic,  lib.  ii.  cap.  temple,  when  tho  voice  from  behind 

V.  the  altar  denouncetl  his  impiety  for 

•  See  Legendre,  tome  ii.  p.  338.  disturbing  the  guests  of  the  gods. 
The  sword  with  which  the  priest  The  ambassador  repliod  with  an  ob- 
sacrificed  the  ox  was  afterwards  vious  and  withering  rotort.  ^Elian 
pronounced  accursed.  (^Ellan,  says  {Hist.  Var.)  that  the  Athenians 
Hist.  Var.  lib.  viii.  cap.  iii.)  condemned  to  death  a  boy  for  kill- 

'  Diog.  L.aert.  Xenocratea.  ing     a   sparrow    that    had    taken 

♦  There  is  a  storj'  told  by  refuge  in  the  temple  of  .fiscida- 
Ilerodotus   (i.  I57-lo9)  of  an  am-     pius. 

biwsador  who  was   sent  by  his  fel-         *  Quintilian,  Inst.  X.  8. 
Ion -countrymen  to  consult  an  oracle 
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have  mentioned  about  oxen  was  obvioxisly  one  of  those  that 
belong  to  a  very  early  stage  of  progi-ess,  when  legislators  are 
laboiiriug  to  form  agricultiu-al  habits  among  a  warlike  and 
nomadic  people. •  The  games  ia  which  the  slaughter  of 
animals  bore  so  large  a  pai-t,  having  been  introduced  but  a 
little  before  the  extinction  of  the  republic,  did  veiy  much  to 
arrast  or  retard  the  natural  progress  of  humane  sentiments. 
In  ancient  Greece,  besides  the  bidl-fights  of  Thessaly,  the 
combats  of  quails  and  cocks  ^  were  favourite  amusements, 
and  were  much  encouraged  by  the  legislators,  as  fiu'nislung 
examples  of  valour  to  the  soldiers.  The  colossal  dimensions 
of  the  Roman  games,  the  circumstances  that  favoured  them, 
and  the  overwhelming  interest  they  speedily  excited,  I  have 
described  in  a  fonner  chapter.  We  have  seen,  however,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  gladiatorial  shows,  the  standard  of 
humanity  towards  men  was  considerably  raised  during  the 
Empire.  It  is  also  well  worthy  of  notice  that,  notwithstanding 


'  In  the  same  way  we  find 
several  chapters  in  the  Ze-tidavesta 
about  the  criminality  of  injuring 
dogs ;  which  is  explained  by  the 
great  importance  of  shepherd's 
dogs  to  a  pastoral  people. 

^  On  th«  origin  of  Greek  cock- 
flghting,  see  .^lian,  Hist,  Var.  ii. 
28.  Many  particulars  about  it  are 
given  by  Athenaeus.  Chrysippus 
maintained  that  cock-fighting  was 
the  final  cause  of  cocks,  these  birds 
being  made  by  Providence  in  order 
to  inspire  us  by  the  example  of 
their  courage.  (Plutarch,  De  Repug. 
Stoio.)  The  Greeks  do  not,  how- 
erer,  appear  to  have  known  '  cock- 
throwing,'  the  favourite  English 
game  of  throwing  a  stick  called  a 
'  cock-stick '  at  cocks.  It  was  a 
very  ancient  and  very  popular 
amusement,  and  was  practise*! 
aspecially  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  and 
by  school-boys.     Sir  Thomas  More 


had  been  famous  for  his  skill  in  it. 
(Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastinws,  p. 
283.)  Three  origins  of  it  have 
been  given: — 1st,  that  in  the 
Danish  wars  the  Saxons  failed  to 
surprise  a  certain  city  in  conse- 
quence of  the  crowing  of  cocks, 
and  had  in  consequence  a  great 
hatred  of  that  birfl ;  2nd,  that  the 
cocks  (ffalli)  were  special  repre- 
sentatives of  Frenchmen,  with 
whom  the  English  were  constantly 
at  war ;  and  3rd,  that  they  were 
connected  with  the  denial  of  St, 
Peter.  As  Sir  Charles  Sedley 
said : — 

'  Mayst  thou  be  punished  for  St. 

Peter's  crime, 
And  on  Shrove  Tuesday  perish  in 

thy  prime.' 
Knight's  Old  England,  vol.  U.  p 
126. 
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the  passion  for  the  combats  of  wild  beasts,  Eoruan  literatui-e 
and  the  later  literature  of  the  nations  subject  to  Rome  abound 
in  delicate  touches  displaying  in  a  very  high  degi-ee  a  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  feelings  of  the  animal  world.  This  tender 
interest  in  animal  life  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  features 
of  the  poetry  of  Yirgil.  Lucretius,  who  rarely  struck  the 
chords  of  pathos,  had  at  a  still  earlier  period  drawn  a  very 
beautiful  picture  of  the  sorrows  of  the  bereaved  cow,  whose 
calf  had  been  sacrificed  upon  the  altai-. '  Plutarch  mentions, 
incidentally,  that  he  could  never  bring  himself  to  sell,  in  its 
old  age,  the  ox  which  had  served  him  faithfully  in  the  time 
of  its  strength.'  Ovid  expressed  a  similai-  sentiment  with  an 
almost  equal  emphasis.^  Juvenal  speaks  of  a  Roman  lady 
with  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  on  account  of  the  death  of  a 
sparrow,^  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  on  the  gi-oimd  of  hxunanity, 
refused,  even  when  invited  by  a  king,  to  participate  in  the 
chase.'     Ai-rian,  the  friend  of  Epictetus,  in  his  book  upon 


•  De  Natnra  Rerum,  lib.  ii, 

•  Life  of  Marc.  Cato. 

•  '  Quid  meruere  boves,  animal  sine 

fraude  dolisque, 
Innocuum,  simplex,  Datum  tole- 

rare  labores  ? 
Immemor  est  demum  nee  frn- 

gum  munere  dignus. 
Qui  potuit  curvi  dempto  modo 

pondere  aratri 
Ruricolam     mactaro    suum.' — 
Metam&rph.  xv.  120-124. 
■<  '  Cujus 

Turbavit  nitidos  extinctus  pas- 
ser ocellos.' 

Juvenal,  Sal.  vi.  7-8. 

There  is  a  little  poem  in  Catullus 
(iii.)  to  console  his  mistress  upon 
the  death  of  her  favourite  sparrow ; 
and  Martial  more  than  once  al- 
ludes to  the  petB  of  the  Roman 
ladies. 


Compare     the     charming    de- 
scription of  the  Prioress,  in  Chan 
cer: — 

'She  was   so    charitable    and    so 

pitous, 
She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a 

mous 
Caught  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  ded 

or  bledde. 
Of  smale  houndes  had  she  that 

she  feddo 
With  rosted  flesh  and  milke  and 

wastel  brede, 
But  sore  wept  she  if  one  of  them 

were  dede, 
Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  yerde 

smert: 
And  all  was  conscience  and  tendre 

herte.' 
Frologtie  to  thf.  '  Canterbury  Talcs, 


»  Thilost.  Afol.  i.  38. 


Y  2 
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coiii-aing,  anticipated  the  beautiful  picture  which  Addison 
has  diawn  of  the  huntsman  refusing  to  sacrifice  the  life  of 
the  captured  hare  which  had  given  him  so  much  pleasure  in 
its  flight.  > 

Tiiese  touches  of  feeling,  sUght  as  they  may  appear,  indi- 
cate, I  think,  a  vein  of  sentiment  such  as  we  should  scarcely 
have  expected  to  find  coexisting  with  the  gigantic  slaughte;* 
of  the  amphitheatre.  The  progress,  however,  was  not  only 
one  of  sentiment — it  was  also  shown  in  distinct  and  definite 
teaching.  P3rthagoi-as  and  Empedocles  were  quoted  as  the 
founders  of  this  branch  of  ethics.  The  moral  duty  of  kind- 
ness to  animals  was  in  the  fii-st  instance  based  upon  a 
dogmatic  assertion  of  the  transmigi-ation  of  souls,  and,  the 
doctrine  that  animals  ai^e  within  the  circle  of  human  duty 
being  thus  laid  down,  subsidiary  considerations  of  humanity 
were  alleged.  Tbe  rapid  growth  of  the  Pythagorean  school, 
in  the  latter  days  of  the  Empii-e,  made  these  considerations 
familiar  to  the  people.^  Porphyry  elaborately  advocated, 
and  even  Seneca  for  a  time  practised,  abstinence  from  flesh. 
But  the  most  i-emai'kable  figure  in  this  movement  is  unques- 
tionably Plutarch.  Casting  aside  the  dogma  of  transmigra- 
tion, or  at  least  speaking  of  it  only  as  a  doubtful  conjecture, 
he  places  the  duty  of  kindness  to  animals  on  the  broad  ground 
of  the  aflections,  and  he  urges  that  duty  with  an  emphasis 
and  a  detail  to  which  no  adequate  parallel  can,  I  beUeve,  be 
found  in  the  Christian  writings  for  at  least  seventeen  hunrh-ed 
years.   He  condemns  absolutely  the  games  of  the  amphitheatre, 


'  See  the  curious  chapter  in  his  Pagans  of  the   third  century  fell 

KvyrryfTiKSs,  xvi.  and   compare  it  about  animals.     Ci-lsus  objected  to 

with  No.  116  in  the  Spectator.  the  Christian  doctrine  about   the 

*  In  his  De  Abstineniia  Camis.  position  of  men   in   the  universe. 

The  controversy    between    Origen  that  many  of  the  animals  were  at 

and  Cel.sus  furnishes    us    with  a  least  the  equals  of  men   both    in 

very   curious    illustration    of    the  reason,  religious  feeling,  and  know 

extravagances    into   which     some  ledge.     (Orig.  Cont.  Celt.  lib.  iv.) 
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d'w^ls  with  great  force  upon  the  effect  of  such  spectacles  in 
hardening  the  character,  enumerates  in  detail,  and  denouncee 
with  unqualified  energy,  the  refined  cnielties  which  gastro- 
nomic fancies  had  produced,  and  asserts  in  the  strongest 
language  that  every  man  haa  duties  to  the  animal  world  as 
truly  an  to  his  fellow-men.' 

If  we  now  pass  to  the  Christian  Church,  we  shall  find 
that  little  or  no  progress  was  at  fii*st  made  in  this  sphere. 
Among  the  Manicheans,  it  Is  true,  the  mixture  of  Oriental 
notions  was  shown  in  an  absolute  prohibition  of  animal  food, 
and  abstinence  from  this  food  was  also  frequently  practL'^d  upon 
totally  different  giounds  by  the  orthodox.  One  or  two  of  the 
Fathers  have  also  mentioned  with  approbation  the  humane 
cwimsels  of  the  Pythagoreans.^  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration  was  emphatically  repudiated  by 
the  Catholics ;  the  human  race  was  isolated,  by  the  scheme 
of  redemption,  more  than  ever  from  all  other  i-aces ;  and  in 
the  range  and  cii'cle  of  duties  inculcated  by  the  early  Fathers 
those  to  animals  had  no  place.  This  is  indeed  the  one  form 
of  humanity  which  appears  more  prominently  in  the  Old 
Testament  than  in  the  New.  The  many  beautiful  traces  of 
it  in  the  fonner,  which  indicate  a  sentiment,^  even  where 
they  do  not  very  strictly  define  a  duty,  gave  way  before  an 


'  These   views   are   chiefly  de-  writers  have  been  remarkable  for 

fended  in  his  two  tracts  on  eating  the  great  emphasis  with  which  they 

flesh.     Plutarch  has  also  recurred  inculcated  the  duty  of  kindness  to 

to  the  subject,  incidentally,  in  seve-  animals.     See  some  passages  from 

ral  other  works,  especially  in  a  very  them,  cited  in  Wollaaton,  Religion 

beautiful   passage   in   his   Life  of  of  Nature,  sec.  ii.,  note.     Maimo- 

Marcus  Cato.  nides  believed  in  a  future  life  for 

'  See,   for  example,  a  striking  animals,   to  recompense   them  for 

passage  in  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  their  suflFeriugs  here.    (Bayle,  i>»c<. 

li.     St.  Clement  imagines  Pytha-  art,    '  Korarius    D.')      There  is  a 

goras  had  borrowed  his  sentiments  curious  collection  of  the  opinions 

on  this  subject  from  Moses.  of  different  writers  on  this  la.st  point 

'  There  is,  I  believe,  no  record  in  a  little  book  called  the  Right» 

of  any  wild  beast  combats  existing  of  AnimaU,  by  William  Drummond 

among  the  Jews,  and  the  rabbinical  (London,  1838),  pp.  197  -205. 
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ardent  philanthropy  which  regarded  human  interests  as  the 
one  end,  and  the  relations  of  man  to  his  Creator  as  the  one 
question,  of  life,  and  dismissed  somewhat  contemptuonsly,  as 
an  idle  sentimentalism,  notions  of  duty  to  animals.'  A  re- 
fined and  subtle  sympathy  with  animal  feeling  is  indeed 
rarely  foimd  among  those  who  are  engaged  very  actively  in 
the  aflfairs  of  life,  and  it  was  not  without  a  meaning  or  a 
reason  that  Shakespeare  placed  that  exquisitely  pathetic 
analysis  of  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded  stag,  which  is  per- 
haps its  most  perfect  poetical  expression,  in  the  midst  of  the 
morbid  dreamings  of  the  diseased  and  melancholy  Jacques. 

But  while  what  are  called  the  rights  of  animals  had  no 
place  in  the  ethics  of  the  Church,  a  feeling  of  sympathy  with 
the  in-ational  creation  was  in  some  degree  inciilcated  indi- 
rectly by  the  incidents  of  the  hagiology.  It  was  very  natural 
that  the  hermit,  living  in  the  lonely  deserts  of  the  East,  or  in 
the  vast  forests  of  Europe,  should  come  into  an  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  animal  world,  and  it  was  no  less  natural  that 
the  popular  imagination,  when  depicting  the  heimit  life, 
should  make  this  connection  the  centre  of  many  picturesque 
and  sometimes  touching  legends.  The  birds,  it  was  said, 
stooped  in  their  flight  at  the  old  man's  call ;  the  Hon  and  the 
hyena  crouched  submissively  at  his  feet;  his  heart,  which 
was  closed  to  all  human  interests,  expanded  freely  at  the 
sight  of  some  suffeiing  animal;  and  something  of  his  own 
sanctity  descended  to  the  companions  of  his  solitude  and  the 
objecta  of  his  miracles.  The  wild  beasts  attended  St.  Theon 
when  he  walked  abroad,  and  the  saint  rewarded  them  by 
giving  them  drink  out  of  his  well.  An  Egyptian  hermit  had 
made  a  beautiful  garden  in  the  desert,  and  used  to  sit  beneath 
the  palm-trees  while  a  Hon  ate  fruit  from  his  hand.     When 


'  Thus  St.  Paul   (1  Cor.  ix.  9)  its  natural  meaning,  with  the  eon- 

tumed  aside  the   precept,    '  Thon  temptuous    question,    '  Doth    God 

ahalt  not  muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  take  care  for  oxen?' 
ox  that  treadeth  oat  the  com,'  from 
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St.  Ptemen  was  shivering  in  a  winter  night,  a  lion  crouched 
beside  him,  and  became  his  covering.     Lions  buried  St.  Paul 
the  hermit  and  St.  Mary  of  Egypt.     They  appear  in  the 
l^ends  of  St.  Jerome,  St.  Gerasimus,  St.  John  the  Silent, 
St.  Simeon,  and  many  others.    When  an  old  and  feeble  monk, 
named  Zosimas,  waa  on  his  journey  to  Csesarea,  with  an  ass 
which  bore  hia  possessions,  a  Hon  seized  and  devoured  the 
ass,  but,  at  the  command  of  the  saint,  the  lion  itself  carried 
the  burden  to  the  city  gates.     St.  Helenus  called  a  wild  ass 
from  its  herd  to  bear  his  burden  through  the  wilderness.    The 
same  saint,  as  well  as  St.  Pachomius,  crossed  the  Nile  on  the 
back  of  a  crocodile,  as  St.  Scuthinus  did  the  Irish  Channel 
on  a  sea  monster.    Stags  continually  accompanied  saints  upon 
their  journeys,  bore  their  burdens,  ploughed  their  fields,  re- 
vealed their  relics.    The  hunted  stag  was  especially  the  theme 
of  many  picturesque  legends.     A  Pagan,  named  Branchion, 
was  once  pursuing  an  exhausted  stag,  when  it  took  i-efuge  in 
a  cavern,  whose  threshold  no  inducement  could  persuade  the 
hounds  to  cioss.     The  astonished  hunter  entered,  and  found 
himself  in  presence  of  an  old  hermit,  who  at  once  protected 
the  fugitive  and  converted   the  pursuer.     In  the  legends  of 
St.  Eustachiiis  and  St.  Hubert,  Christ  is  represented  as  having 
assumed  the  form  of  a  hunted  stag,  which  turned  upon  its 
pursuer,  with  a  crucifix  glitteiing  on  its  brow,  and,  addressing 
him  with  a  human  voice,  converted  him  to  Christianity.     In 
the  full  frenzy  of  a  chase,  hounds  and  stag  stopped  and  knelt 
down  together  to  venerate  the  relics  of  St.  Fingar.     On  the 
festival  of  St.  Pegulus,  the  wild  stags  assembled  at  the  tomb 
of  the  saint,  as  the  ravens  used  to  do  at  that  of  St.  Apollinar 
of  Ravenna.     St.  Erasmus  was  the  special  protector  of  oxen, 
and  they  knelt  down  voluntarily  before  his  shrine.     St.  An- 
tony was  the  protector  of  hogs,  who  were  usually  introduced 
into  his  pictures.    St.  Bridget  kept  pigs,  and  a  wild  boar  came 
from  the  forest  to  subject  itself  to  her  rule.     A  horse  fore- 
shadowed by  its  lamentations  the  death  of  St.  Columba.    The 
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three  companions  of  St.  Colman  were  a  cock,  a  mouse,  and  a 
fly.  The  cock  annoimced  the  hour  of  devotion,  the  mouse 
bit  the  ear  of  the  drowsy  saint  till  he  got  up,  and  if  in  the 
course  of  his  studies  he  was  afflicted  by  any  wandering 
.  thoughts,  or  called  away  to  other  business,  the  fly  alighted 
on  the  Line  where  he  had  left  off,  and  kept  the  place.  Ije- 
gends,  not  without  a  certain  whimsical  beauty,  described  the 
moi-al  qualities  existing  in  animals.  A  hermit  was  accus- 
tomed to  share  his  supper  with  a  wolf,  which,  one  evening 
entering  the  cell  before  the  return  of  the  master,  stole  a 
loaf  of  bread.  Stnick  with  remorse,  it  was  a  week  before  it 
ventured  again  to  visit  the  cell,  and  when  it  did  so,  its  head 
hung  down,  and  its  whole  demeanoiu-  manifested  the  most 
profound  contrition.  The  hermit  '  stroked  with  a  gentle 
hand  its  bowed  down  head,*  and  gave  it  a  double  portion  as 
a  token  of  forgiveness.  A  lioness  knelt  down  with  lamenta- 
tions before  another  saint,  and  then  led  him  to  its  cub,  which 
Was  blind,  but  which  received  its  sight  at  the  pi-ayer  of  the 
saint.  Next  day  the  lioness  returned,  beai-ing  the  skin  of  a 
wild  beast  as  a  mai-k  of  its  gratitude.  Nearly  the  same  thing 
happened  to  St.  Macaiius  of  Alexandria ;  a  hyena  knocked 
at  his  door,  brought  its  young,  which  was  blind,  and  which 
the  saint  restored  to  sight,  and  repaid  the  obligation  soon 
afterwards  by  bringing  a  fleece  of  wool.  *  O  hyena ! '  said 
the  saint,  '  how  did  you  obtain  this  fleece  1  you  must  have 
stolen  and  eaten  a  sheep.'  Full  of  shame,  the  hyena  hung  its 
head  down,  but  persisted  in  ofiering  its  gift,  which,  however, 
the  holy  man  refused  to  i-eceive  till  the  hyena  '  had  sworn ' 
to  cease  for  the  future  to  rob.  The  hyena  bowed  its  head  in 
token  of  its  acceptance  of  the  oath,  and  St.  Macarius  after- 
wai-ds  gave  the  fleece  to  St.  Melania.  Other  legends  simply 
speak  of  the  sympathy  between  saints  and  the  irrational 
world.  The  birds  came  at  the  call  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  a  deaa 
bird  was  resuscitated  by  his  prayer.  When  St.  Aengussius, 
Ln  felling  wood,  had  cut  his  hand,  the  birds  gathered  round, 
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and  with  loud  cries  lamented  his  misfortune.  A  little  bird, 
struck  down  and  mortally  wounded  by  a  hawk,  fell  at  the 
feet  of  St.  Klieranus,  who  shed  tears  as  he  looked  upon  its 
torn  breast,  and  oflered  up  a  pi-ayer,  upon  which  the  biid 
was  instantly  healed.' 

Many  hundreds,  I  should  perhaps  hardly  exaggei^ate  were 
I  to  say  many  thousands,  of  legends  of  this  kind  exist  in  the 
lives  of  the  saints.  Suggested  in  the  first  instance  by  that 
desert  life  which  was  at  once  the  eai-liest  phase  of  monachism 
and  one  of  the  earliest  sources  of  Christian  mythology, 
strengthened  by  the  symbolism  wliich  represented  dilTerent 
virtues  and  vices  under  the  forms  of  animals,  and  by  the 
reminiscences  of  the  rites  and  the  supei-stitions  of  Paganism, 
the  connection  between  men  and  animals  became  the  key- 
note of  an  infinite  variety  of  fantastic  tales.  In  our  eyes 
they  may  appear  extravagantly  puerile,  yet  it  will  scarcely,  T 
hope,  be  necessary  to  ajwlogise  for  inti-oducing  them  into 
what  pui-ports  to  be  a  gi-ave  work,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  for  many  centuries  they  were  universally  accepted  by 
mankind,  and  were  so  interwoven  with  all  local  traditions, 
find  with  all  the  associations  of  education,  that  they  at  once 
determined  and  reflected  the  inmost  feelings  of  the  heart. 
Their  tendency  to  create  a  certain  feeling  of  sympathy  to- 
wards animals  is  manifest,  and  this  is  probably  the  utmost 


'  I  have   taken   these  illustra-  ising   virtues   and   vices,  and    h&s 

tions  from  the  collection  of  ht-rmii  shown  the  way  in  which  the  same 

literature  in  Rosweyde,  from  dif-  incidents  were  repeated,  with  slight 

ferent  volumes  of  the  BoUandists,  variations, in  diflferent  legends.    M. 

from    the    Dialogues   of    Sulpicius  de  Montnlembert  has  devoted  what 

Severus,  and  from  what  is  perhaps  is    probably    the    most    beautiful 

the  most  interesting  of  all  collec-  chapter   of  his  Moines  (f  Occident 

tions  of  saintly  legends,  Colgan's  ('Les  Moines  et  la  Nature')  to  the 

Ada    Sanctorum     Hibemicg.      M.  relations  of  monks  to  the  animal 

Alfred  Maury,  in  his  most  valuable  world  ;  but  the  numerous  legends 

work,  Ligendes  pieuses  du  Moyen  he  cites  are  all,  with   one  or  two 

Age,   has   examined    minutely  the  exceptions,  different  &om  tauite  I 

part  played  by  animals  in  symbol-  have  given. 
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the  Catholic  Church  has  done  in  that  direction.'  A  veiy 
few  authentic  instances  may,  indeed,  be  cited  of  saints  whose 
natural  gentleness  of  disposition  was  displayed  in  kindness  to 
the  animal  world.  Of  St.  James  of  Venice — an  obscui"e  saint 
of  the  thirteenth  centiuy — it  is  told  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
buy  and  release  the  birds  with  which  Italian  boys  used  to  play 
by  attaching  them  to  stiings,  saying  that  '  he  pitied  the  little 
birds  of  the  Lord,'  and  that  his  *  tender  charity  recoiled  from 
all  cruelty,  even  to  the  most  diminutive  of  animals.'*  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  was  a  more  conspicuous  example  of  the  same 
spirit.  *  If  I  could  only  be  presented  to  the  emperor,'  he  used 
to  say,  *  I  would  pray  him,  for  the  love  of  God,  and  of  me,  to 
issue  an  edict  prohibiting  any  one  from  catching  or  imprison 
ing  my  sisters  the  larks,  and  ordering  that  all  who  have  oxen 
or  asses  should  at  Christmas  feed  them  particularly  well.'  A 
crowd  of  legends  turning  upon  this  theme  were  related  of 
him.  A  wolf,  near  Gubbio,  being  adjured  by  him,  promised 
to  abstain  from  eating  sheep,  placed  its  paw  in  the  hand  of 
the  saint  to  ratify  the  promise,  and  was  afterwards  fed  from 
house  to  house  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  A  crowd  of 
birds,  on  another  occasion,  came  to  hear  the  saint  preach,  as 
fish  did  to  hear  St.  Antony  of  Padua.  A  falcon  awoke  him 
at  his  hour  of  prayer.  A  graashoppBr  encouraged  him  by  her 
melody  to  sing  pi-aLses  to  God.  The  noisy  swallows  kept 
silence  when  ho  began  to  teach.' 


*  Chateaubriand  speaks,  how-  the  fieh  in  their  net,  that  he  might 
ever  {Etudes  historiques,  6tude  vi"",  have  the  pleasure  of  releasing 
1"  partie),  of  an  old  Gallic  law,  them.  (Apuleius,  Apologia.) 
forbidding  to  throw  a  stone  at  an  •  See  these  legends  collected  by 
ox  attached  to  the  plough,  or  to  Hase  {St.  Francis.  Assisi).  It  is 
make  its  yoke  too  tight.  said  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine  that 

*  BoUandists,  May  31.  Leo-  he  used  to  allow  vermin  to  bite 
nardo  da  Vinci  is  said  to  have  had  him,  saying,  '  We  shall  have 
the  same  fondness  for  buying  and  heaven  to  reward  us  for  our  snflFer- 
releasing  caged  birds,  and  (to  go  ings,  but  these  poor  creatures  have 
back  a  long  way)  Pythagoras  to  nothing  but  the  enjoyment  of  this 
have  purchased  one  day,  near  Me-  present  life.'  (Bayle,  Diet,  philos, 
tapontns,  from  some  fishermen  all  art.    Bellarmine.') 
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On  the  whole,  however,  Catholicism  has  done  very  littJe 
to  inculcate  humanity  to  animals.  The  fatal  vice  of  theo- 
l<^ians,  who  have  always  looked  upon  others  solely  through 
the  medium  of  their  own  special  dogmatic  views,  has  been 
an  obstacle  to  all  advance  in  this  direction.  The  animal 
world,  being  altogether  external  to  the  scheme  of  redemption, 
was  regarded  as  beyond  the  range  of  duty,  and  the  belief 
that  we  have  any  kind  of  obligation  to  its  members  has  never 
been  inculcated — has  never,  I  beUeve,  been  even  admitted — by 
Catholic  theologians.  In  the  popular  legends,  and  in  the 
recorded  traits  of  individual  amiability,  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve how  constantly  those  who  have  sought  to  inculcate 
kindness  to  animals  have  done  so  by  endeavouring  to  asso- 
ciate them  with  something  distinctively  Christian.  The 
legends  I  have  noticed  glorified  them  as  the  companions  of 
the  saints.  The  stag  was  honoured  as  especially  commis- 
sioned to  reveal  the  relics  of  saints,  and  as  the  deadly  enemy 
of  the  serpent.  In  the  feast  of  asses,  that  animal  was  led 
with  venei-ation  into  the  churches,  and  a  rude  hymn  pro- 
claimed its  dignity,  because  it  had  borne  Christ  in  His  flight 
to  Egypt,  and  in  His  entry  into  Jerusalem.  St.  Francis 
always  treated  lambs  with  a  peculiar  tenderness,  as  being 
symbols  of  his  Master.  Luther  grew  sad  and  thoughtful 
at  a  hare  hunt,  for  it  seemed  to  him  to  represent  the  pui-suit 
of  souls  by  the  devil.  Many  popular  legends  exist,  asso- 
ciating some  bird  or  animal  with  some  incident  in  the  evan- 
gelical nan-ative,  and  securing  for  them  in  consequence  an 
unmolested  Life.  But  such  influences  have  never  extended 
far.  There  are  two  distinct  objects  which  may  be  considered 
by  moralists  in  this  sphere.  They  may  regard  the  character 
of  the  men,  or  they  may  regard  the  suiTerings  of  the  animals. 
The  amount  of  callousness  or  of  conscious  cruelty  displayed 
or  elicited  by  amusements  or  practices  that  inflict  sufieiing 
on  animals,  beai-s  no  kind  of  projKtrtiou  to  the  intensity  of 
that  suffering.     Could   we  follow  with  adequate  realisation 
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the  pangs  of  the  wounded  bii'ds  that  are  stinick  down  in  our 
Bports,  or  of  the  timid  hare  in  the  long  coui-se  of  its  flight, 
we  should  probably  conclude  that  they  were  not  really  less 
than  those  caused  by  the  Spanish  bull-fight,  or  by  the  English 
pastimes  of  the  last  century.  But  the  excitement  of  the 
chase  refracts  the  imagination,  and  owing  to  the  diminutive 
size  of  the  victim,  and  the  undemonstrative  character  of  its 
suffering,  these  sports  do  not  exercise  that  prejudicial  in- 
fluence upon  character  which  they  would  exercise  if  the 
sufferings  of  the  animals  were  vividly  realised,  and  were  at 
the  same  time  accepted  as  an  element  of  the  enjoyment. 
The  class  of  amusements  of  which  the  ancient  combats  of 
wild  beasts  form  the  type,  have  no  doubt  nearly  disappeared 
from  Chi-Lstendom,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  softening  power 
of  Christian  teaching  may  have  had  some  indirect  influence 
in  abolishing  them  ;  but  a  candid  judgment  will  confess  that 
it  has  been  very  little.  Dm-ing  the  periods,  and  in  the 
countries,  in  which  theological  influence  was  supreme,  they 
were  unchallenged.'  They  disappeared ^  at  last,  because  a 
luxurious  and  industrial  civilisation  involved  a  reflnement  of 
manners ;  because  a  fastidious  taste  recoiled  with  a  sensa- 
tion of  disgust  from  pleasures  that  an  uncultivated  taste 
would  keenly  relish ;  because  the  drama,  at  once  reflecting 


'  I  hare  noticed,  in  my  History  Seymour's      Survey      of    London 

p/BflitoJiaZwm,  that,  although  some  (1734),     vol.     i.     pp.     227-235; 

Popes  did  undoubtedly  try  to  sup-  Striitt's  Sports  and  Pastimrs  of  the 

press  Spanish  bull-fights,  this  was  English  People.     Cock-fighting  was 

solely  on  account  of  the  destruction  a   favourite  children's  amusement 

of  human  life  they  caused.     Full  in  England  as  early  as  the  twelfth 

details  on  this  subject  will  be  found  century.     (Hampson's   Medii  Mvi 

in  Concina,  De  Spectaculis  (Romae,  Kalendarii,  vol.  i.  p.  160.)     It  was, 

1752).     Bayle  says,  '  II  n'y  a  point  with   foot-ball   and   several   other 

de  casuiste  qui  croie  qu'on  pfeche  amusements,  for  a  time  suppressed 

en  faisant  combattre  des  tanreaux  by   Edward   III.,   on   the  ground 

centre    des    dogues,'    &c.      {Diet,  that  they  were  diverting  the  people 

fhiloK,  '  Rorarius,  C)  from  archery,  which  was  necessary 

'  On  the  ancient  amusements  of  to  the  military  greatness  of  Eng. 

England  the  reader   may   consult  land. 
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and  accelerating  the  change,  gave  a  new  fornj  to  populai 
amusements,  and  because,  in  consequence  of  this  revolu- 
tion, the  old  pastimes,  being  left  to  the  di'egs  of  society,  be- 
came the  occasions  of  scandalous  disordei-s.'     In  Protestant 


'  The  dicline  of  these  amnse- 
ments  in  England  began  •vrith  the 
great  development  of  the  theatre 
under  Elizabeth.  An  order  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  July,  1591,  pro- 
hibita  the  exhibition  of  plays  on 
Thuraday,  because  on  Thursdays 
bear-baiting  and  suchlike  pastimes 
had  been  usually  practised,  and  an 
ii.jimction  to  the  sume  effect  was 
sent  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  wherein  it 
was  stated  that,  '  in  divers  places 
the  players  do  use  to  recite  their 
plays,  to  the  great  hurt  and  de- 
struction of  the  game  of  bear- 
baiting  and  like  pastimes,  which 
are  maintained  for  Her  Majesty's 
pleasure.' — Nichols,  Progresses  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  (ed.  1823),  vol.  i. 
p.  438.  The  reader  will  remember 
the  picture  in  Kenilworth  of  the 
Earl  of  Sussex  petitioning  Eliza- 
beth against  Shakespeare,  on  the 
ground  of  his  plays  distracting  men 
from  bear-baiting.  Elizabeth  (see 
Nichols)  was  extremely  lond  of 
bear-baiting.  James  I.  especially 
delighted  in  cock-fighting,  and  in 
1610  w~As  present  at  a  great  fight 
between  a  lion  and  a  bear.  (Hone, 
Every  Day  Book,  vol.  i.  pp.  255- 
299.)  The  theatres,  however,  ra- 
pidly multiplied,  and  a  writer  who 
lived  about  1 629  said,  '  that  no  less 
than  seventeen  playhouses  had  been 
built  in  or  about  London  within 
threescore  years.'  (Seymour's  Sur- 
vey, vol.  i.  p.  229.)  The  Rebellion 
suppressed  all  public  amusements, 
and  when  they  were  re-established 
%fter  the  lieatoration,  it  was  found 


that  the  tastes  of  the  better  classes 
no  longer  sympathised  with  the 
bear-garden.  Pepys  {Diary,  August 
14,  1666)  speaks  of  bull-baiting  as 
'  a  very  rude  and  nasty  pleasure,' 
and  says  he  had  not  been  in  the 
bear- garden  for  many  years.  Eve- 
lyn {Diary,  June  16,  1670),  having 
been  present  at  these  shows,  de- 
scribes them  as  'butcherly  sports, 
or  rather  barbarous  cruelties,'  and 
says  he  had  not  visited  them  before 
for  twenty  years.  A  paper  in  the 
Spectator  (No.  141,  written  in  1 7 1 1 ) 
talks  of  those  who  'seek  their 
diversion  at  the  bear-garden,  .  .  . 
where  reason  and  good  manners 
have  no  right  to  disturb  them.'  In 
1751,  however,  Lord  Kames  was 
able  to  say,  '  The  bear  garden, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  entertain- 
ments of  the  English,  is  held  in 
abhorrence  by  the  French  and  other 
polite  nations.' — Essay  on  Morals 
(1st  ed.),  p.  7 ;  and  he  warmly 
defends  (p.  30)  the  English  ta.ste. 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  hist 
century  there  was  const-ant  contro- 
versy on  the  subject  (which  may 
be  traced  in  the  pages  of  the  An- 
nual Register),  and  several  forgot- 
ten clergymen  published  sermons 
upon  it,  and  the  frequent  riots 
resulting  from  the  fact  that  the 
bear-gardens  had  become  the  resort 
of  the  worst  classes  assisted  the 
movement.  The  Loudon  magis- 
trates took  measures  to  suppress 
cock-throwing  in  1769  (Hampson's 
Med.  JEv.  Kalend.  p.  160);  but 
boll-baiting  continued  far  into  the 
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countries  the  clergy  have,  on  the  whole,  sustained  thia  move- 
ment. In  Catholic  countries  it  has  been  much  more  faithfully 
represented  by  the  school  of  Voltaire  and  Beccaria.  A 
judicious  moralist  may,  however,  reasonably  question  whether 
amusements  which  derive  theu-  zest  from  a  display  of  the 
natural  ferocious  instincts  of  animals,  and  which  substitute 
death  endured  in  the  frenzy  of  combat  for  death  in  the 
remote  slaughter-house  or  by  the  slow  process  of  decay,  have 
added  in  any  appreciable  degree  to  the  sum  of  animal 
miseiy,  and  in  these  cases  he  will  dwell  less  upon  the  suffer- 
ing inflicted  than  upon  the  injurious  influence  the  spectacle 
may  sometimes  exercise  on  the  character  of  the  spectator. 
But  there  are  forms  of  cruelty  which  must  be  regaixled  in  a 
different  light.  The  horrors  of  vivisection,  often  so  wantonly, 
80  needlessly  practised,'  the  prolonged  and  atrocious  tortures, 


present  century.  Windham  and 
Canning  strongly  defended  it ;  Dr. 
Parr  is  said  to  have  been  fond  of  it 
{Southey'a  Commonplace  Book,  vol. 
iv.  p.  685);  and  as  late  as  1824, 
Sir  Eobert  (then  Mr.)  Peel  argued 
btrongly  against  its  prohibition. 
{Parliamentary  Debates,  vol.  x. 
pp.    132-133,  491-495.) 

'  Bacon,  in  an  account  of  the 
deficiencies  of  medicine,  recom- 
mends Tivisection  in  terms  that 
seem  to  imply  that  it  was  not 
practised  in  his  time.  '  As  for  the 
passages  and  pores,  it  is  true,  which 
was  anciently  noted,  that  the  more 
subtle  of  them  appear  not  in  anato- 
mies, because  they  are  shut  and 
latent  in  dead  bodies,  though  they 
be  open  and  manifest  in  live ; 
which  being  supposed,  though  the 
inhumanity  of  anatomia  vivorum 
was  by  Celsus  justly  reproved,  yet, 
in  regard  of  the  great  use  of  this 
observation,  the  enquiry  needed 
not  by  him  so  slightly  to  have  been 


relinquished  altogether,  or  referred 
to  the  casual  practices  of  surgery ; 
but  might  have  been  well  diverted 
upon  the  dissection  of  beasts  alive, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
similitude of  their  parts,  may 
sufi&ciently  satisfy  this  enquiry.' — 
Advancement  of  Learning,  x.  4. 
Harvey  speaks  of  vivisections  as 
having  contributed  to  lead  him  to 
thediscoveryofthecirculationofthe 
blood.  (Acland's  Harveian  Oration 
(1865),  p.  55.)  Bayle,  describing 
the  treatment  of  animals  by  men, 
says,  'Nous  fouillons  dans  leurs 
entrailles  pendant  lexir  vie  afin  de 
satisfaire  notre  curiosity.' — Diet, 
philos.  art.  'Eorarius,  C  Public 
opinion  in  England  was  very 
strongly  directed  to  the  subject  in 
the  present  century,  by  the  atro- 
cious cruelties  perpetrated  by  Ma- 
jendie  at  his  lectures.  See  a  most 
frightful  account  of  them  in  a 
speech  by  Mr.  Martin  (an  eccentric 
Irish  member,  who  was  generally 
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sometamee  inflicted  in  ord'ir  to  prociu'e  some  gastionomic  de- 
licacy, are  so  far  i-emoved  fiom  the  public  gaze  that  they 
exercise  little  influence  on  the  character  of  men.  Yet  no 
humane  man  can  reflect  upon  them  without  a  shudder.  To 
biing  these  things  "within  the  range  of  ethics,  to  create  the 
notion  of  duties  towards  the  animal  world,  has,  so  far  as 
Chi-istian  countries  are  concerned,  been  one  of  the  peculiar 
merits  of  the  last  century,  and,  for  the  most  part,  of  Protes- 
tant nations.  However  fully  we  may  recognise  the  humane 
spirit  transmitted  to  the  world  in  the  form  of  legends  from 
the  saints  of  the  desert,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  in- 
culcation of  humanity  to  animals  on  a  "sv'ide  scale  is  mainly 
the  work  of  a  recent  and  a  secular  age ;  that  the  Slohamme- 
dans  and  the  Brahmins  have  in  this  sphere  considerably 
surpassed  the  Christians,  and  that  Spain  and  Southern  Italy, 
in  which  Catholicism  has  most  deeply  planted  its  roots,  are 
even  now,  probably  beyond  all  other  countries  in  Europe, 
those  in  which  inhumanity  to  animals  is  most  wanton  and 
most  uni'ebuked. 

The  influence  the  first  form  of  monachism  has  exercised 
upon  the  world,  so  far  as  it  has  been  beneficial,  has  beeu 
chiefly  through  the  imagination,  which  has  been  fascinated  bj 
its  legends.  In  the  great  periods  of  theological  controversy, 
the  Eastern  monks  had  furnished  some  leading  theologians ; 
but  in  general,  in  Oriental  lands,  the  hermit  life  predomi- 
nated, and  extreme  maceration  was  the  chief  merit  of  the  saint. 
But  in  the  West,  monachism  assumed  very  different  forms, 
and  exercised  far  higher  functions.  At  fii-st  the  Oiiental 
saints  were  the  ideals  of  Western  monks.  The  Eastern  St. 
Athanasius  had  been  the  founder  of  Italian  monxichism.     St, 


ridiculed  during  his  life,  and  has  Parliament.  Hist.  vol.  xii.  p.  652. 

been   almost   forgotten    since    his  Mandeville.  in  hie  day,  vas  a  very 

death,  but  to  -whose  untiring  ex-  strong    advocate    of    kindness    to 

ertions   the   legislative  protection  animals. — CvminentaryontheFabU 

of  animals  in  England  is  due). —  of  the  Bees. 
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Martin  of  Tours  excluded  labour  from  the  discipline  of  his 
monks,  and  he  and  they,  like  the  Eastern  saints,  were  accus- 
tomed to  wander  abroad,  destroying  the  idols  of  the  temples.' 
But  three  great  causes  conspii-ed  to  dii-ect  the  monastic  spirit 
in  the  West  into  practical  channels.  Conditions  of  race  and 
climate  have  ever  impelled  the  inhabitants  of  these  lands 
to  active  life,  and  have  at  the  same  time  rendered  them 
constitutionally  incapable  of  enduring  the  austerities  or 
enjoying  the  hallucinations  of  the  sedentary  Oriental.  There 
arose,  too,  in  the  sixth  century,  a  great  legislator,  whose  form 
may  be  dimly  ti-aced  through  a  cloud  of  fantastic  legends,  and 
the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  with  that  of  St.  Columba  and  some 
othci-s,  founded  on  substantially  the  same  principle,  soon  rami- 
fied through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  tempered  the  wild 
excesses  of  useless  penances,  and,  making  labour  an  essential 
part  of  the  monastic  system,  directed  the  movement  to  the 
purposes  of  general  civilisation.  In  the  last  place,  the  bar- 
barian invasions,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Western  Empire, 
dislocating  the  whole  system  of  government  and  almost  re- 
solving society  into  its  primitive  elements,  naturally  threw 
upon  the  monastic  corporations  social,  political,  and  intellec- 
tual functions  of  the  deepest  importance. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  capture  of  Rome  by  Alaric, 
involving  as  it  did  the  destruction  of  the  grandest  religious 
monuments  of  Paganism,  in  fact  established  in  that  city  the 
supreme  authority  of  Christianity.*  A  similar  remark  may 
be  extended  to  the  general  downfall  of  the  Western  civilisa- 
tion. In  that  civilisation  Christianity  had  indeed  been 
legally  enthroned  ;  but  the  philosophies  and  traditions  of 
Paganism,  and  the  ingrained  habits  of  an  ancient,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  effete  society,  continually  paralysed  its 
energies.  What  Europe  would  have  been  without  the  bar- 
barian invasions,  we  may  partly  divine  from  the  history  of 


'  See  his  Life  by  Sulpiciiis  Severus 


*  Milman. 
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the  Lower  Empire,  which  represented,  in  fact,  the  old  Koman 
civdlisation  pixtlonged  and  Christianised.  The  barbarian 
conquests,  breaking  up  the  old  organisation,  provided  the 
Church  with  a  virgin  soil,  and  made  it,  for  a  long  period, 
the  supreme  and  indeed  sole  centre  of  civilisation. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggei-ate  the  skill  and  courage 
displayed  by  the  ecclesiastics  in  this  most  trying  period. 
We  have  already  seen  the  noble  daring  with  which  they 
interfei-ed  between  the  conqueror  and  the  vanquished,  and 
the  unwearied  charity  with  which  they  sought  to  alleviate 
the  unparalleled  sufferings  of  Italy,  when  the  colonial  sup- 
plies of  coiTi  were  cut  off,  and  when  the  fairest  plains  were 
desolated  by  the  barbarians.  Still  more  wonderful  is  the 
rapid  conversion  of  the  barbarian  tribes.  Unfortunately 
this,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important,  is  also  one  of  the 
most  obscure  pages  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Of  whole 
tribes  or  nations  it  may  be  truly  said  that  we  are  absolutely 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  their  change.  The  Goths  had 
already  been  convei-ted  by  Ulphilas,  before  the  downfall 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Germans  and  of 
several  northern  nations  was  long  posterior  to  it;  but  the 
great  work  of  Christianising  the  barbarian  world  was  accom- 
plished almost  in  the  hour  when  that  world  became  supreme. 
Rude  tribes,  accustomed  in  their  own  lands  to  pay  absolute 
obedience  to  their  priests,  found  themselves  in  a  foreign 
country,  confronted  by  a  priesthood  far  more  civilised  and 
Imposing  than  that  which  they  had  left,  by  gorgeous  cere- 
monies, well  fitted  to  entice,  and  by  threats  of  coming  judg- 
ment, well  fitted  to  scare  theti-  imaginations.  Disconnected 
from  all  their  old  associations,  they  bowed  before  the  majestj 
of  ci^^JLsation,  and  the  I^atin  religion,  like  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, though  with  many  adulterations,  reigned  over  the 
new  society.  The  docti-ine  of  exclusive  salvation,  and  the 
doctrine  of  damons,  had  an  admirable  missionary  power. 
The  first   produced   an   ardour  of  proselytising   which   the 
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polytheist  could  never  rival ;  while  the  Pagan,  who  was 
easily  led  to  recognise  the  Christian  God,  was  menaced  with 
eteamal  fire  if  he  did  not  take  the  further  step  of  breaking 
off  from  his  old  divinities.  The  second  dispensed  the  con 
vert  from  the  perhaps  impossible  task  of  disbelieving  his 
former  religion,  for  it  was  only  necessaiy  for  him  to  degrade 
it,  attributing  its  prodigies  to  infernal  beings.  The  priests, 
in  addition  to  their  noble  devotion,  carried  into  their  mis- 
sionary efforts  the  most  masterly  judgment.  The  barbarian 
tribes  usually  followed  without  enquiry  the  religion  of  their 
sovereign;  and  it  was  to  the  conversion  of  the  king,  and 
still  more  to  the  conversion  of  the  queen,  that  the  Christians 
devoted  all  their  energies.  Clotilda,  the  wife  of  Clovis, 
Bertha,  the  wife  of  Ethelbert,  and  Theodolinda,  the  wife  of 
Lothaire,  were  the  chief  instruments  in  converting  their 
husbands  and  their  nations.  Nothing  that  could  affect  the 
imagination  was  neglected.  It  is  related  of  Clotilda,  that 
she  was  careful  to  attract  her  husband  by  the  rich  draperies 
of  the  ecclesiastical  ceremonies.'  In  another  case,  the  first 
work  of  proselytising  was  confided  to  an  artist,  who  painted 
before  the  ten-ified  Pagans  the  last  judgment  and  the  tor- 
ments of  hell,'^  But  especially  the  beHef,  which  was  sincei-ely 
held,  and  sedulously  inculcated,  that  temporal  success  fol- 
lowed in  the  train  of  Christianity,  and  that  every  pestilence, 
famiiie,  or  military  disaster  was  the  penalty  of  idolatry, 
heresy,  saciilege,  or  vice,  assisted  the  movement.  The  theory 
was  so  wide,  that  it  met  every  variety  of  foi-tune,  and  being 
taught  with  consummate  skill,  to  barbarians  who  were 
totally  destitute  of  all  critical  power,  and  strongly  pi-edis- 
posed  to  accept  it,  it  proved  extremely  efficacious ;  and  hope, 
fear,  gratitude,  and  remorse  drew  multitudes  into  the  Church. 


'  Greg.  Turon.  ii.  29.  Milman's  Latin    Christianity,  vol. 

'  This  was  the  first  step  towards     iii.  p.  249. 
the  conversion  of  the  Bul^rians.— - 
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Hie  transition  was  softened  by  the  substitution  of  Christian 
ceremonies  and  saints  for  the  festivals  and  the  divinities  of 
the  Pagans.'  Besides  the  professed  missionaries,  the  Chris- 
tian captives  zealously  diffused  their  faith  among  their  Pagan 
masters.  WTien  the  chieftain  had  been  converted,  and  the 
army  had  followed  his  profession,  an  elaboi-ate  monastic 
and  ecclesiastical  organisation  grew  up  to  consolidate  the 
conquest,  and  repressive  laws  soon  crushed  all  opposition  to 
the  faith. 

In  these  ways  the  victory  of  Christianity  over  the  bar- 
barian world  was  achieved.  But  that  victory,  though  very 
great,  was  less  decisive  than  might  appear.  A  religion  which 
professed  to  be  Christianity,  and  which  contained  many  of 
the  ingredients  of  pure  Christianity,  had  risen  into  the 
ascendant,  but  it  had  imdergone  a  profound  modification 
through  the  struggle.  Religions,  as  well  as  worshippers,  had 
been  baptised.  The  festivals,  images,  and  names  of  saints 
had  been  substituted  for  those  of  the  idols,  and  the  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling  of  the  ancient  faith  reappeared  in  new 
forms  and  a  new  language.  The  tendency  to  a  material, 
idolatrous,  and  polytheistic  faith,  which  had  long  been  en- 
couraged by  the  monks,  and  which  the  heretics  Jovinian, 
Vigilantius,  and  Aexius  had  vainly  resisted,  was  fatally 
strengthened  by  the  infusion  of  a  barbarian  element  into  the 
Church,  by  the  general  depression  of  iatellect  in  Europe,  and 
by  the  many  accommodations  that  were  made  to  facilitate  con- 
vei-sion.  Though  apparently  defeated  and  crushed,  the  old 
gods  stUl  retained,  under  a  new  faith,  no  small  part  of  their 
,  influence  over  the  world. 

To   this   tendency  the   leadera   of  the  Church    made  in 
general    no   resistance,  though  in  another   form   they  were 


'  A  remarkable  collection  of  in-     Century  (Eng.  trans.),  voL  i.  pp. 
stances  of  this  kind  is   given  by     124-127. 
Ozanara,  Cimlination  in  the  Fifth 
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deeply  persuaded  of  the  vitality  of  the  old  gods.  Many 
cuiious  and  picturesque  legends  attest  the  popular  beKef  that 
the  old  Roman  and  the  old  barbarian  divinities,  in  theii 
capacity  of  daemons,  were  still  waging  an  unrelenting  war 
against  the  triumphant  faith.  A  great  Pope  of  the  sixth 
century  relates  how  a  Jew,  being  once  benighted  on  his 
jom-ney,  and  finding  no  other  shelter  for  the  night,  lay  down 
to  rest  in  an  abandoned  temple  of  Apollo.  Shuddei'ing  at 
the  loneliness  of  the  building,  and  fearing  the  daemons  who 
were  said  to  haunt  it,  he  determined,  though  not  a  Chi'istian, 
to  protect  himself  by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which  he  had 
often  heard  possessed  a  mighty  power  against  spiiits.  To 
that  sign  he  owed  his  safety.  For  at  midnight  the  temple 
was  filled  with  dark  and  threatening  forms.  The  god  Apollo 
was  holding  his  comi;  at  his  deserted  shrine,  and  his  attendant 
daemons  were  i-ecounting  the  temptations  they  had  devised 
against  the  Chiistians.'  A  newly  married  Roman,  when  one 
day  playing  ball,  took  off  his  wedding-ring,  which  he  found 
an  impediment  in  the  game,  and  he  gaily  put  it  on  the  finger 
of  a  statue  of  Venus,  that  was  standing  near.  When  he 
returned,  the  marble  finger  had  bent  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  withdi-aw  the  ring,  and  that  night  the  goddess  appeared  to 
him  in  a  dream,  and  told  him  that  she  was  now  his  wedded 
wife,  and  that  she  would  abide  with  him  for  ever.'  When 
the  Irish  missionary  St.  Gall  was  fishing  one  night  upon  a 
Swiss  lake,  near  which  he  had  planted  a  monastery,  he  heard 
strange  voices  sweeping  over  the  lonely  deep.  The  Spii-it  of 
the  Water  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Mountains  were  consulting 


'  St.  Gregory,  DM.  iii.  7.  The 
particular  temptation  the  Jew  heard 
discussed  was  that  of  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  who,  under  the  instiga- 
tion of  one  of  the  daemons,  was 
rapidly  falling  in  love  with  a  nun, 
and  had  oroceeded  so  far  as  jocosely 


to  stroke  her  on  the  back.  The  Jew, 
having  related  the  vision  to  the 
bishop,  the  latter  retormed  his 
manners,  the  Jew  became  a  Chris- 
tian, and  the  temple  was  tamed 
into  a  church. 

*  William  of  Malmesbury,  ii.  13 
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together  how  they  could  expel  the  intruder  who  had  disturbed 
their  ancient  reign.' 

The  details  of  the  rapid  propagation  of  Western  mon- 
achiflm  Lave  been  amply  treated  by  many  historians,  and 
the  causes  of  its  success  are  sufficiently  manifest.  Some  of 
the  reasons  I  have  assigned  for  the  first  spread  of  asceticism 
continued  to  operate,  while  others  of  a  still  more  powerful 
kind  had  aiisen.  The  i-apid  decomposition  of  the  entiie  Roman 
Empire  by  continuovis  invasions  of  barbarians  i-endered  the 
existenlce  of  an  inviolable  asylum  and  centre  of  peaceful 
labour  a  matter  of  transcendent  impoi-tance,  and  the  mon- 
astery as  organised  by  St.  Benedict  soon  combined  the  most 
heterogeneous  elements  of  atti-action.  It  was  at  once  emi- 
nently aristocratic  and  intensely  democratic.  The  power  and 
princely  position  of  the  abbot  were  coveted,  and  usually 
obtained,  by  members  of  the  most  illustrious  families ;  while 
emancijmted  serfs,  or  peasants  who  had  lost  their  all  in  tlie 
invasions,  or  were  harassed  by  savage  nobles,  or  had  fled  from 
militai-y  service,  or  desired  to  lead  a  more  secure  and  easy 
life,  found  in  the  monastery  an  unfailing  refuge.  The  insti- 
tution exercised  all  the  influence  of  great  wealth,  expended 
for  the  most  part  with  great  charity,  while  the  monk  himself 
was  invested  with  the  aui-eole  of  a  sacred  povei-ty.  To 
ardent  and  philanthi-opic  natures,  tlie  profession  opened 
boundless  vistas  of  missionaiy,  charitable,  and  civilising 
activity.  To  the  superstitious  it  was  the  plain  road  to 
heaven.  To  the  ambitious  it  was  the  portal  to  bishoprics, 
and,  after  the  monk  St.  Gregory,  not  unfrequently  to  the 
Poj)edom.  To  the  studious  it  offered  the  only  opportunity 
then  existing  in  the  world  of  seeing  many  books  and  passing 
a  life  of  study.  To  the  timid  and  retii-ing  it  afforded  the 
most  secure,  and  probably  the  least  laborious  Ufe  a  poor 
|)easant  could  hope  to  find.  Vast  as  were  the  multitudes 
fJiat  thronged  the  monasteries,  the  means  for  their  support 

'  See  Milman'i  Hist,  of  Latin  Christianity,  vol-  h.  p.  293. 
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were  never  wanting.  The  belief  that  gifts  or  legacies  to  a 
mcmastery  opened  the  dooi*s  of  heaven  was  in  a  superstitions 
age  sufficient  to  secure  for  the  community  an  almost  boundless 
wealth,  which  was  still  further  increased  by  the  skill  and 
perseverance  with  which  the  monks  tilled  the  waste  lands,  by 
the  exemption  of  their  domains  from  all  taxation,  and  by  the 
tranquillity  which  in  the  most  turbulent  ages  they  usually 
enjoyed.  In  France,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Grermany  they 
were  pre-eminently  agriculturists.  Gigantic  forests  were 
felled,  inhospitable  marshes  reclaimed,  barren  plains  culti- 
vated by  their  hands.  The  monastery  often  became  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  city.  It  was  the  centi-e  of  civilisation  and  industry, 
the  symbol  of  moral  power  in  an  age  of  turbulence  and  war. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  beneficial  influence 
of  the  monastic  system  was  necessarily  transitional,  and  the 
subsequent  corruption  the  normal  and  inevitable  result  of  its 
constitution.  Vast  societies  living  in  enforced  celibacy, 
exercising  an  unbounded  influence,  and  possessing  enormous 
wealth,  must  necessarily  have  become  hotbeds  of  corruption 
when  the  enthusiasm  that  had  created  them  expired.  The 
services  they  rendered  as  the  centres  of  agriculture,  the 
refuge  of  travellers,  the  sanctuaiies  in  war,  the  counterpoise 
of  the  baronial  castle,  were  no  longer  required  when  the  con- 
vulsions of  invasion  had  ceased  and  when  civil  society  was 
definitely  organised.  And  a  similar  observation  may  be 
extended  even  to  their  moral  type.  Thus,  while  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  Benedictine  monks,  by  making 
laboiu-  an  essential  element  of  their  discipline,  did  very  much 
to  eflface  the  stigma  which  slavery  had  affixed  upon  it,  it  is 
also  true  that,  when  industry  had  passed  out  of  its  initial 
stage,  the  monastic  theories  of  the  sanctity  of  poverty,  and  the 
evil  of  wealth,  were  its  most  deadly  opponents.  The  dog- 
matic condemnation  by  theologians  of  loans  at  interest,  which 
are  the  basis  of  industrial  enterprise,  was  the  expression  of  a 
far  deeper  antagonism  of  tendencies  and  ideals. 
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In  one  impoi-tant  respect,  tie  ti*ansition  from  the  eremite 
to  the  monastic  life  involved  not  only  a  change  of  circum- 
stances, but  also  a  change  of  character.  The  habit  of 
obedience,  and  the  \'irtue  of  humility,  assumed  a  position 
which  they  had  never  previously  occupied.  The  conditions 
of  the  hermit  life  contributed  to  develop  to  a  very  high 
degree  a  spirit  of  independence  and  spiritual  pride,  which  was 
still  further  increased  by  a  cuiious  habit  that  existed  in  the 
Church  of  regarding  each  eminent  hermit  as  the  special  model 
or  professor  of  some  particular  virtue,  and  making  pilgrim- 
ages to  him,  in  order  to  study  this  asjject  of  his  character.' 
These  pilgrimages,  combined  with  the  usually  solitary  and 
self-sufficing  life  of  the  hermit,  and  also  with  the  habit  of 
measuring  progress  almost  entirely  by  the  suppression  of  a 
physical  appetite,  which  it  is  quite  possible  wholly  to  destroy^ 
very  naturally  produced  an  extreme  arrogance.^  But  in  the 
highly  organi-sed  and  disciplined  monasteries  of  the  West, 
passive  obedience  and  humility  were  the  very  fii'st  things 
that  were  inculcated.  The  monastery,  beyond  all  other  insti- 
tutions, was  the  school  for  their  exercise ;  and  as  the  monk 
represented  the  highest  moral  ideal  of  the  age,  obedience  and 
humility  acquired  a  new  value  in  the  minds  of  men.    Nearly 


'  Cassian.  Ccsnoh.  Instit.  v.  4.  Another  hermit,  being  very  holy 

Spo,  too,  some  striking  instances  of  received   pure   white  bread  every 

this  in  the  life  of  St.  Antony.  day  from  heaven,  but,  being  extra 

'  This  spiritual  pride  is  well  vagantly  elated,  the  broad  got  worse 
noticod  by  Neander,  Ecclesiastical  and  worse  till  it  became  perfectly 
Hiatory  (Bohn's  ed.),  vol.  iii.  pp.  black.  (Tillemont,  tome  i.  pp. 
321-323.  It  appears  in  many  27-28.)  A  certain  Isidore  affirmed 
traits  scattered  through  the  lives  of  that  he  had  not  been  conscious  of 
these  sainta.  I  have  already  cited  sin,  even  in  thought,  for  forty  years, 
the  visions  telling  St.  Antony  and  (Socrates,  iv.  23.)  It  was  a  saying 
St.  Macjirius  that  they  were  not  the  of  8t.  Antony,  that  a  solitary  man 
best  of  living  people  ;  and  also  the  in  the  desert  is  free  from  three 
caeeofthe  hermit,  who  was  deceived  wars — of  sight,  speech,  and  hear- 
by  a  devil  in  the  form  of  a  woman,  be-  ing:  he  has  to  combat  only  forni ■ 
caoee  he  had  been  exalted  by  pride,  cation.    {Apothegmata  Pairum.) 
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aJl  the  feudal  and  other  organisations  that  arose  out  of  the 
chaos  that  followed  the  destruction  of  the  Homan  Empire 
were  intimately  related  to  the  Church,  not  simply  because 
the  Church  was  the  strongest  power  in  Christendom,  and 
supplied  in  itself  an  admirable  model  of  an  organised  body, 
but  also  because  it  had  done  much  to  educate  men  in  habits 
of  obedience.  The  special  value  of  this  education  depended 
upon  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time.  The  ancient 
civilisations,  and  especially  that  of  Rome,  had  been  by  no 
means  deficient  in  those  habits ;  but  it  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  dissolution  of  an  old  society,  and  of  the  ascendancy  of 
oarbarians,  who  exaggerated  to  the  highest  degi-ee  their  per- 
sonal independence,  that  the  Chiu-ch  proposed  to  the  reverence 
of  mankind  a  Life  of  passive  obedience  as  the  highest  ide^  of 
virtue. 

The  habit  of  obedience  was  no  new  thing  in  the  world, 
but  the  disposition  of  humility  was  pre-eminently  and  almost 
exclusively  a  Chiistiaji  virtue  ;  and  there  has  probably  never 
been  any  sphere  in  which  it  has  been  so  largely  and  so  suc- 
cessfully inculcated  as  in  the  monastery.  The  whole  peniten- 
tial discipline,  the  entire  mode  or  tenor  of  the  monastic  life, 
was  designed  to  tame  every  sentiment  of  pride,  and  to  give 
humility  a  foremost  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  virtues.  We 
have  here  one  great  source  of  the  mollifying  influence  of 
Catholicism.  The  gentler  virtues — benevolence  and  amia- 
bility— may,  and  in  an  advanced  civilisation  often  do,  subsist 
in  natmes  that  are  completely  devoid  of  genuine  humility ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  nature  to 
be  pervaded  by  a  deep  sentiment  of  humility  without  this 
sentiment  exercising  a  softening  influence  over  the  whole 
character.  To  transform  a  fierce  warlike  nature  into  a 
character  of  a  gentler  type,  the  first  essential  is  to  awaken 
this  feeling.  In  the  monasteries,  the  extinction  of  social  and 
domestic  feelings,  the  narrow  coi"porate  spirit,  and,  still  more, 
the  atrocious  opinions   that  were  prevalent  concerning   the 
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guilt  of  heresy,  produced  in  many  mintls  an  extreme  and  most 
active  ferocity ;  but  the  practice  of  chaiity,  and  the  ideal  of 
humility,  never  failed  to  exercise  some  softening  inHuence 
upon  Christendom. 

But,  however  advantageous  the  tempoi-ary  pre-eminence 
of  this  moral  type  may  have  been,  it  was  obviously  unsviited 
for  a  later  stage  of  civilisation.  Political  liberty  is  almost 
impossible  where  the  monastic  system  is  supreme,  not  merely 
because  the  monasteries  divert  the  energies  of  the  nation  from 
civic  to  ecclesiastical  channels,  but  also  because  the  monastic 
ideal  is  the  very  apotheosis  of  servitude.  Catholicism  has 
been  admirably  fitted  at  once  to  mitigate  and  to  perpetuate 
desj>otism,  "When  men  have  learnt  to  reverence  a  life  of 
passive,  unreasoning  obedience  as  the  highest  type  of  perfec- 
tion, the  enthusiasm  and  passion  of  freedom  necessarily  decline. 
In  this  respect  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  monastic  and 
the  military  spirit,  both  of  which  promote  and  glorify  passive 
obedience,  and  therefore  prepare  the  minds  of  men  for  de- 
spotic rule  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  monastic  spirit  is  probably 
more  hostile  to  freedom  than  the  military  spirit,  for  the  obe- 
dience of  the  monk  is  based  upon  humility,  while  the  obedience 
of  the  soldier  coexists  with  pride.  Now,  a  considerable 
measure  of  pride,  or  self-assertion,  is  an  invariable  charac- 
teristic of  free  communities. 

The  ascendancy  which  the  monastic  system  gave  to  the 
virtue  of  humility  has  not  continued.  This  virtue  is  indeed 
the  crowning  grace  and  beauty  of  the  most  perfect  characters 
of  the  saintly  type ;  but  experience  has  shown  that  among 
common  men  humility  is  more  apt  to  degenerate  into  ser- 
vility than  pride  into  arrogance  ;  and  modern  moralists  have 
appealed  more  successfully  to  the  sense  of  dignity  than  to 
the  opposite  feeling.  Two  of  the  most  important  steps  of 
later  moral  history  have  consisted  of  the  creation  of  a  senti- 
ment of  pride  as  the  parent  and  the  giiardian  of  many  vir- 
feae*      The  fir*tt  of    these   encroachment*  on  the  monastic 
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Spirit   was  chivaby,  which  called  into  being  a  proud  ami 
jealous  military  honour  that  has   never  since  been  extin- 
guifihed.     The  second  was  the  creation  of   that  feeling  of 
self-respect  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characteris- 
tics that  distinguish  Protestant  from  the  most  Catholic  popu- 
lations, and  which  has  proved  among  the  former  an  invalu- 
able moral  agent,  forming  frank  and  independent  natures, 
and  checking  every  servile  habit  and  all  mean  and  degrading 
vice.'     The  peculiar  vigour  with  which  it  has  been  developed 
in  Protestant  countries  may  be  attributed  to  the  suppression 
of  monastic  institutions  and  habits ;  to  the  stigma  Protestant- 
ism  has   attached   to   mendicancy,    which    Catholicism    has 
usually  glorified  and  encouraged  ;  to  the  high  place  Protest- 
antism has  accorded  to   private  judgment  and  personal  re- 
sponsibility ;   and  lastly,  to  the  action  of  free  political  insti- 
tutions, which  have  taken  deepest  root  where  the  principles 
of  the  Refonnation  have  been  accepted. 


The  relation  of  the  monasteries  to  the  intellectual  virtues, 
which  we  have  next  to  examine,  opens  out  a  wide  field  of 


'  'Pride,  under   such   training 
[that  of  modern  rationalistic  philo- 
sophy], instead  of  running  to  waste, 
is  turned  to  account      It  gets  a 
new  name  ;  it  Is  called  self-respect 
...  It  is  directed  into  the  channel 
of  industry,  frug-ality,  honesty,  and 
obedience,  and  it  becomes  the  very 
staple  of  the  religion  and  morality 
held  in  honour  in  a  day  like  our 
own.     It  becomes  the  safeguard  of 
chastity,  the  guarantee  of  veracity, 
in  high  and  low;  it  is   the  very 
household  god  of  the  Protestant, 
inspiring  neatness  and  decency  in 
the  servant-girl,  propriety  of  car- 
riage and  refined  manners  in  her 
mistress,   uprightness,    manliness, 
and  g»nero8ity  in  the  head  of  the 


family.  ...  It  is  the  stimulating 
principle  of  providence  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  free  expenditure  on 
the  other ;  of  an  honourable  ambi- 
tion and  of  elegant  enjoyment.' — 
Newman,  On  University  Education, 
Discourse  ix.     In  the  same  lecture 
(which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  many  beautiful  pro- 
ductions of  its  illustrious  author), 
Dr.  Newman  describes,  with  admi- 
rable   eloquence,    the    manner  in 
which     modesty    has     supplanted 
humility  in   the   modern   type  of 
excellence.    It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  the  lecturer  strongly 
disapproves  of  the   movement   he 
describes. 
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discussion ;  and  in  order  to  appreciate  it,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  revert  briefly  to  a  somewhat  earlier  stage  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  And  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
phrase  intellectual  virtue,  which  is  often  used  in  a  metaphor- 
ical sense,  is  susceptible  of  a  strictly  literal  interpretation. 
If  a  siacere  and  active  desire  for  truth  be  a  moral  duty,  the 
discipline  and  the  dispositions  that  are  plainly  involved  in 
every  honest  search  fall  rigidly  within  the  range  of  ethics. 
To  love  truth  sincerely  means  to  pursue  it  with  an  earnest, 
conscientious,  unflagging  zeal.  It  means  to  be  prepared  to 
follow  the  light  of  evidence  even  to  the  most  unwelcome 
conclusions  ;  to  labour  earnestly  to  emancipate  the  mind  from 
early  prejudices  ;  to  resist  the  current  of  the  desires,  and  the 
refracting  influence  of  the  passions  ;  to  proportion  on  all  oc- 
casions conviction  to  evidence,  and  to  be  ready,  if  need  be,  to 
exchange  the  calm  of  assurance  for  all  the  suflTering  of  a  per- 
plexed and  disturbed  mind.  To  do  this  is  veiy  difficult  and 
very  painful;  but  it  is  clearly  involved  in  the  notion  of 
earnest  love  of  truth.  If,  then,  any  system  stigmatises  aa 
ciiminal  the  state  of  doubt,  denounces  the  examination  of 
some  one  class  of  arguments  or  ikcts,  seeks  to  introduce  the 
bias  of  the  aflections  into  the  enquiries  of  the  reason,  or 
regards  the  honest  conclusion  of  an  upright  investigator  aa 
involving  moral  giult,  that  system  is  subversive  of  intel- 
lectual honesty. 

Among  the  ancients,  although  the  methods  of  enquiry 
were  often  very  faulty,  and  generalisations  very  hasty,  a  re- 
spect for  the  honest  search  after  truth  was  widely  diSused.' 
There  were,  as  we  have  already  seen,  instances  in  which 
certain  religious  practices  which  were  regarded  as  attestations 
of  loyalty,  or  as  necessary  to  propitiate  the  gods  in  favour  of 


'  Thus    '  indagatio    veri '    was  preserved  tho  notion  of  the  moral 

reckoned  among  the  leadingvirtues,  duties  connected  with  the  disciplioa 

and  the  high  place  given  to  (rotpia  of  the  intellect, 
and  '  prud  entia '  in  ethical  wri  ti  ngs 
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ths  State,  wei-e  enforced  by  law ;  thei-e  were  even  a  few 
instances  of  philosophies,  which  were  beUeved  to  lead  directly 
to  immoi-al  results  or  social  convulsions,  being  suppressed  ; 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  speculation  was  untrammelled,  the 
notion  of  there  being  any  necessary  guilt  in  erroneous  opinion 
was  unknown,  and  the  boldest  enquirers  were  regarded  with 
honour  and  admii-ation.  The  religious  theory  of  Paganism 
had  in  this  respect  some  influence.  Polytheism,  with  many 
faults,  had  three  great  merits.  It  was  eminently  poetical, 
eminently  patriotic,  and  eminently  tolerant.  The  conception 
of  a  vast  hierarchy  of  beings  moi-e  glorious  than,  but  not 
wholly  unlike,  men,  pi-esiding  over  all  the  developments  of 
nature,  and  tilling  the  xiniverse  with  their  deeds,  suppHed  the 
3hief  nutriment  of  the  Greek  imagination.  The  national 
religions,  interweaving  religious  ceremonies  and  associa- 
tions with  all  civic  life,  concentrated  and  intensified  the 
sentiment  of  patriotism,  and  the  notion  of  many  distinct 
groups  of  gods  led  men  to  tolerate  many  forms  of  worship 
and  gi-eat  variety  of  creeds.  In  that  colossal  amalgam  of 
nations  of  which  Home  became  the  metropolis,  intellectual 
liberty  still  further  advanced ;  the  vast  variety  of  philosophies 
and  beliefs  expatiated  unmolested ;  the  search  for  trath  was 
regarded  as  an  important  element  of  vii-tue,  and  the  relent- 
less and  most  sceptical  criticism  which  Socx'ates  had  applied 
in  turn  to  all  the  fundamental  propositions  of  popular  belief 
remained  as  an  example  to  his  successors. 

We  have  already  seen  that  one  leading  cause  of  the  rapid 
progi'ess  of  the  Chui'ch  was  that  its  teachers  enforced  their 
distinctive  tenets  as  absolutely  essential  to  salvation,  and  thus 
assailed  at  a  gi-eat  advantage  the  suppoi-ters  of  all  other  ci-eeds 
which  did  not  claim  this  exclusive  authority.  We  have  seen, 
too,  that  in  an  age  of  great  and  gi'owing  credulity  they  had 
been  conspicuous  for  their  assertion  of  the  duty  of  absolute, 
unqualified,  and  unquestioning  belief.  The  notion  of  the 
guilt  both  of  eri'or  and  of  doubt  grew  rapidly,  and,  being 
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soon  regarded  as  a  fundamental  tenet,  it  determined  the 
whole  coui-se  and  poHcy  of  the  Church. 

And  here,  I  think,  it  will  not  be  unadvisable  to  pause  for 
a  moment,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  misconceiyed 
truth  lay  at  the  root  of  this  fatal  tenet.  Considered  ab- 
stracteilly  and  by  the  light  of  nature,  it  is  as  unmeaning  to 
speak  of  the  immorality  of  an  intellectual  mistake  as  it 
would  be  to  talk  of  the  colour  of  a  sound.  If  a  man  has 
sincerely  persuaded  himself  that  it  is  possible  for  parallel 
lines  to  meet,  or  for  two  straight  Unes  to  enclose  a  space,  we 
pronounce  his  judgment  to  be  absurd ;  but  it  is  fiee  from  all 
tincture  of  immorality.  And  if,  instead  of  failing  to  appi-e- 
ciate  a  demonsti-able  truth,  his  eiTor  consisted  in  a  false  esti- 
mate of  the  conflicting  arguments  of  an  historical  problem, 
this  mistake — assuming  always  that  the  enquiry  was  an  up- 
right one — is  still  simply  external  to  the  sphere  of  moi-als. 
It  is  jHissible  that  his  conclusion,  by  weakening  some  barrier 
against  vice,  may  produce  vicious  consequences,  Hke  those 
which  might  ensue  from  some  ill-advised  modification  of  the 
police  force  ;  but  it  in  no  degree  follows  from  this  that  the 
judgment  is  in  itself  criminal.  If  a  student  applies  himself 
with  the  same  dispositions  to  Roman  and  Jewish  histories, 
the  mistakes  he  may  make  in  the  latter  are  no  more 
unmoral  than  those  which  he  may  make  in  the  former. 

There  are,  however,  two  cases  in  which  an  intellectual 
error  may  be  justly  said  to  involve,  or  at  least  to  represent, 
guilt.  In  the  first  place,  error  very  fi-equently  springs  from 
the  partial  or  complete  absence  of  that  mental  disposition 
which  is  implied  in  a  real  love  of  truth.  Hypocrites,  or  men 
who  through  interested  motives  profess  opinions  which  tlipy 
do  not  really  believe,  are  i)robably  rarer  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  number 
of  those  whose  genuine  convictions  are  due  to  the  uni-eaisted 
bias  of  theu-  interests.  By  the  tei-m  interests,  I  mean  not 
only  material  well-being,  but  also  all  those  mental  luxuries, 
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till  those  grooves  or  channels  for  thought,  which  it  is  easy  and 
pleasing  to  follow,  and  painful  and  difficult  to  abandon. 
Such  are  the  love  of  ease,  the  love  of  certainty,  the  love  of 
system,  the  bias  of  the  passions,  the  associations  of  the 
imagination,  as  well  as  the  coarser  influences  of  social 
position,  domestic  happiness,  professional  interest,  party 
feeling,  or  ambition.  In  most  men,  the  love  of  truth  is  so 
languid,  and  the  reluctance  to  encounter  mental  suffering  ia 
so  great,  that  they  yield  their  judgments  without  an  effort  to 
the  current,  withdraw  their  minds  from  all  opinions  or 
arguments  opposed  to  their  own,  and  thus  speedily  convince 
themselves  of  the  truth  of  what  they  wish  to  believe.  He 
who  really  loves  truth  is  bound  at  least  to  endeavour  to 
resist  these  distorting  influences,  and  in  as  far  as  his  opinions 
are  the  result  of  his  not  having  done  so,  in  so  far  they  i-epre- 
sent  a  moral  failing. 

In  the  next  place,  it  must  be  observed  that  every  moral 
disposition  brings  with  it  an  intellectual  bias  which  exercises 
a  great  and  often  a  controlling  and  decisive  influence  oven 
upon  the  most  earnest  enquirer.  If  we  know  the  character 
or  disposition  of  a  man,  we  can  usually  predict  with 
tolerable  accuracy  many  of  his  opinions.  We  can  tell  to 
what  side  of  politics,  to  what  canons  of  taste,  to  what  theory 
of  morals  he  will  naturally  inchne.  Stem,  heroic,  and 
haughty  natures  tend  to  systems  in  which  these  qualities 
occupy  the  foremost  position  in  the  moral  type,  while  gentle 
natures  will  as  naturally  lean  towards  systems  in  which  the 
amiable  virtues  are  supreme.  Impelled  by  a  species  of  moral 
gravitation,  the  enquirer  will  glide  insensibly  to  the  system 
which  is  congi'uous  to  his  disposition,  and  intellectual  diffi- 
culties will  seldom  aiTcst  him.  He  can  have  observed 
human  nature  with  but  little  fniit  who  has  not  remarked 
how  constant  ia  this  connection,  and  how  veiy  rarely  men 
change  fundamentally  the  principles  they  had  deliberately 
adopted   on   religions,   moral,   or   even   political    quostiona, 
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without  the  change  being  preceded,  accompanied,  or  very 
speedily  followed,  by  a  serious  modification  of  character. 
So,  too,  a  vicious  and  depi-aved  nature,  or  a  nature  which  is 
hai-d,  nan-ow,  and  unsympathetic,  will  tend,  much  leas  by 
ceJculation  or  indolence  than  by  natural  affinity,  to  low  and 
degrading  views  of  human  nature.  Those  who  have  never 
felt  the  highei'  emotions  will  scai'cely  appreciate  them.  The 
materials  with  which  the  intellect  builds  are  often  derived 
from  tlie  heart,  and  a  moral  disease  is  therefore  not  unfre- 
quently  at  the  root  of  an  eironeous  judgment. 

Of  these  two  truths  the  first  cannot,  I  think,  be  said  to 
have  had  any  influence  in  the  formation  of  the  theological 
notion  of  the  guilt  of  error.  An  elaborate  process  of  men- 
tal discipline,  with  a  view  to  strengthening  the  ciitdcal  powers 
of  the  mind,  is  utterly  remote  from  the  spirit  of  theology ; 
and  this  is  one  of  the  great  reasons  why  the  growth  of  an 
inductive  and  scientific  spirit  is  invariably  hostile  to  theolo- 
gical interests.  To  raise  the  requisite  standard  of  proof,  to 
inculcate  hardness  and  slowness  of  belief,  is  the  first  task  of 
the  inductive  reasoner.  He  looks  with  great  favour  upon 
the  condition  of  a  suspended  judgment ;  he  encourages  men 
rather  to  prolong  than  to  abridge  it ;  he  regards  the  tendency 
of  the  human  mind  to  rapid  and  premature  genei-alisations 
as  one  of  its  most  fatal  vices ,  he  desires  especially  that  that 
which  is  believed  should  not  be  so  cherished  that  the  mind 
should  be  indisposed  to  admit  doubt,  or,  on  the  appearance 
of  new  arguments,  to  revise  with  impartiality  its  conclusions. 
Nearly  all  the  greatest  intellectual  achievements  of  the  last 
three  centuries  have  been  preceded  and  prepared  by  the 
growth  of  scepticism.  The  historic  scepticism  which  Vico, 
Beaufort,  Pouilly,  and  Voltaire  in  the  last  century,  and 
Niebuhr  and  Lewis  in  the  present  centui-y,  applied  to  ancient 
history,  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  great  modem  efibrta  to  re- 
construct the  history  of  mankind.  The  splendid  discoveries 
of  physical  Bcienoe  would  have  been  impossible  but  for  ths 
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scientific  scepticism  of  the  school  of  Bacon,  which  dissipated 
tm-  old  theories  of  the  iinivei"se,  and  led  men  to  demand  a 
Beventy  of  proof  altogether  unknown  to  the  ancients.  The 
philosophic  scepticism  with  which  the  system  of  Hume 
ended  and  the  system  of  Kant  began,  has  given  the  greatest 
modem  impulse  to  metaphysics  and  ethics.  Exactly  in  pro- 
portion, therefore,  as  men  ai-e  educated  in  the  inductive 
school,  they  are  alienated  from  those  theological  systems 
which  repi-esent  a  condition  of  doubt  as  sinful,  seek  to  govera 
the  reason  by  the  interests  and  the  affections,  and  make  it  a 
main  object  to  destroy  the  impartiality  of  the  judgment. 

But  although  it  is  difficult  to  look  upon  Catholicism  in 
any  other  light  than  as  the  most  deadly  enemy  of  the 
scientific  spirit,  it  has  always  cordially  i-ecognised  the  most 
important  truth,  that  character  in  a  very  gi-eat  measure 
determines  opinions.  To  cultivate  the  moi-al  ty]>e  that  is 
most  congenial  to  the  opinions  it  desires  to  recommend  has 
always  been  its  effort,  and  the  conviction  that  a  deviation 
from  that  tyj^e  has  often  been  the  predisposing  cause  of  intel- 
lectual heresy,  had  doubtless  a  large  share  in  the  fii-st  pei-siia- 
siou  of  the  guilt  of  error.  But  priestly  and  other  influences 
soon  conspired  to  enlarge  this  doctrine.  A  crowd  of  specu- 
lative, historical,  and  administrative  propositions  were 
asseried  as  essential  to  salvation,  and  all  who  rejected  them 
wei-e  wholly  external  to  the  bond  of  Cliristian  sympathy. 

If,  indeed,  we  put  aside  the  pure  teaching  of  the  Chi-Lstiaii 
foimders,  and  consider  the  actual  history  of  the  Chui-ch  since 
Constantine,  we  shall  find  no  justification  for  the  popular 
theoiy  that  beneath  its  influence  the  narrow  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism faded  into  a  wide  and  cosmopolitan  philanthropy.  A 
real  though  somewhat  languid  feeling  of  universal  brothei-- 
hood  had  already  been  created  in  the  world  by  the  uui\er- 
sality  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  the  new  faith  the  range  of 
genuine  sympathy  was  strictly  limited  by  the  creed.  Ac- 
cording to   the   popular  belief,    all    who  differed    from    the 
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teacluBg  of  the  orthodox  lived  under  the  hatred  of  the 
AJmighty,  and  were  destined  after  death  for  an  eternity  of 
anguish.  Very  naturally,  therefore,  they  were  wholly 
alienated  from  the  true  beUevei-s,  and  no  moral  or  intellectual 
excellence  could  atone  for  their  crime  in  propagating  error. 
The  eighty  or  ninety  sects, '  into  which  Christianity  speedily 
divided,  hated  one  another  with  an  intensity  that  extorted 
the  wonder  of  Julian  and  the  ridicule  of  the  Pagans  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  fierce  riots  and  pei-secutions  that  hatred 
produced  appear  in  every  page  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
There  is,  indeed,  something  at  once  grotesque  and  ghastly  in 
the  spectacle.  The  Donatists,  having  sepai-ated  from  the 
orthodox  simply  on  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  conse- 
cration of  a  certain  bishop,  declared  that  aU  who  adopted 
the  orthodox  view  must  be  damned,  refused  to  perform  their 
rites  in  the  orthodox  churches  which  they  had  seized,  till  they 
had  burnt  the  altar  and  scraped  the  wood,  beat  multitudes  to 
death  with  clubs,  blinded  others  by  anointing  their  eyes  with 
lime,  filled  Africa,  during  nearly  two  centuries,  with  war  and 
desolation,  and  contributed  largely  to  its  final  ruin.'  The 
childish  and  almost  unintelligible  quarrels  between  the 
Homoiousians  and  the  Homoousians,  between  those  who 
maintained  that  the  natm-e  of  Christ  was  like  that  of  the 
Father  and  those  who  maintained  that  it  was  the  same, 
filled  the  world  with  riot  and  hatred.  The  Catholics  tell 
how  an  Arian  Emperor  caused  eighty  orthodox  priests  to  be 
drowned  on  a  single  occasion  ; '  how  three  thousand  pei-sons 
perished  ui  the  riots  that  convulsed  Constantinople  when  the 
Arian  Bishop  Macedonius  superseded  the  Athanasian  Paul  ;* 
how  George  of  Cappadocia,  the  Arian  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 


'  St.  Augustine  reckoned  eighty-  '  Socrates,  H.  E.,  iv.  16.     This 

eight  secte  as  existing  in  his  time.  anecdote    is    much    doubted      by 

*  See   ft    full    account  of  these  modern  historians, 
persecutions    in    Tillemont,  Mem.  *  M.\lmi\n'a  Hist,  of  Christianiit/ 

tfUutoire  ecclis.  tome  vi.  (ed.  1867),  vol.  ii.  p.  422. 

Z 
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caused  the  widows  of  the  Athanasian  party  to  be  scourged 
on  the  soles  of  their  feet,  the  holy  virgins  to  be  stripped 
naked,  to  be  flogged  with  the  prickly  branches  of  palm-trees 
or  to  be  slowly  scorched  over  fii-es  till  they  abjured  their 
creed.  •  The  triumph  of  the  Catholics  in  Egypt  was  accom- 
panied (if  we  may  believe  the  solemn  assertions  of  eighty 
Arian  Bishops)  by  every  variety  of  plunder,  murder,  sacri- 
lege, and  outrage,'^  and  Arius  himself  was  probably  poi- 
soned by  Catholic  hands.'  The  followers  of  St.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  who  were  chiefly  monks,  filled  their  city  with 
riot  and  bloodshed,  wounded  the  prefect  Orestes,  dragged  the 
pure  and  gifted  Hypatia  into  one  of  their  chm-ches,  murdered 
her,  tore  the  /iesh  from  her  bones  with  shai-p  sheUs,  and, 
having  stripped  her  body  naked,  flung  her  mangled  remains 
into  the  flames.*  In  Ephesus,  during  the  contest  between 
St.  CyrU  and  the  Nestorians,  the  cathedral  itself  was  the 
theatre  of  a  fierce  and  bloody  conflict.*  Constantinople,  ou 
the  occasion  of  the  deposition  of  St.  Chrysostom,  was  foi 
sevei-al  days  in  a  condition  of  absolute  anai'chy.^  After  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  Jerusalem  and  Alexandiia  were  again 
convulsed,  and  the  bishop  of  the  latter  city  was  murdered 
in  his  baptistery.^  About  fifty  years  later,  when  the  Mono- 
physite  controversy  was  at  its  height,  the  palace  of  the 
emperor  at  Constantinople  was  blockaded,  the  churches  were 
besieged,  and  the  streets  commanded  by  furious  bands  of 
contending  monks.*     Repressed  for  a  time,  the  riots  bi'oke 

•  St.  Athanasius,  Historical  seems  to  have  been  regarded  aa 
Treatises  (Library  of  the  Fathers),  such,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  eon- 
pp.  192,  284.  troversy  whether  it  was  a  miracle 

•  Milman,  Hist,  of  Christianity,  or  a  murder. 

ii.  pp.  436-437.  *  Socrates,  H.  E.,  vii.  13-15. 

•  The  death  of  Arius,  as  is  well  *  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latiii  Chris- 
known,  took  place   suddenly   (his  tianity,  vol.  i.  pp.  214-215. 
bowels,  it  is  said,  coming  out)  when  •  Milman,  Hist,  of  Christianity, 
he  was  just   about  to  make   his  vol.  iii.  p.  145. 

triumphal   entry  into   the   Catho-  '  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Chris' 

iral  of  Constantinople.    The  death     tianity,  vol.  i.  pp.  290-291. 
^though    possibly   natural)    never  •  Ib'd.  voL  i.  pp.  310-311. 
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oat  two  years  after  -with  an  increased  ferocity,  and  almosl 
every  leading  city  of  the  East  was  filled  by  the  monks  with 
bloodshed  and  with  outrage.^  St.  Augustine  himself  ia  accufieJ 
of  having  excited  every  kind  of  popular  persecution  against 
:he  Semi-Pelagians.^  The  Councils,  animated  by  an  almost 
frantic  hatred,  urged  on  by  their  anathemas  the  rival  sects.' 
In  the  '  Eobber  Coimcil '  of  Ephesus,  Flavianus,  the  Bishop 
of  Constantinople,  was  kicked  and  beaten  by  the  Bishop  of 
AJexandria,  or  at  least  by  his  followers,  and  a  few  days  later 
die<l  from  the  effect  of  the  blows.*  In  the  contested  election 
that  resulted  in  the  election  of  St.  Damasus  as  Pope  of  Rome, 
though  no  theological  question  appears  to  have  been  at  issue, 
the  riots  were  so  fierce  that  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
corpses  were  found  in  one  of  the  churches.'     The  precedent 


'  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, vol.  i.  pp.  314-318. 
Dean  Milman  thus  sums  up  the 
history :  '  Monks  in  Alexandria, 
monks  in  Antioch,  monks  in  Jeru- 
salem, monks  in  Constantinople, 
decide  peremptorily  on  orthodoxy 
and  heterodoxy.  The  bishops 
themselves  cower  before  them. 
Macedonius  in  Constantinople,  Fla- 
vianus in  Antioch,  Elias  in  Jeru- 
salem, condemn  themselves  and 
abdicate,  or  are  driven  from  their 
sees.  Persecution  is  universal — 
persecution  by  every  means  of  vio- 
lence and  cruelty;  the  only  question 
is,  in  -whose  hands  is  the  po^wer  to 
persecute.  .  .  .  Bloodshed,  murder, 
treachery,  assassination,  even  dur- 
ing the  public  worship  of  God — 
these  are  the  frightful  means  by 
which  each  party  strives  to  main- 
tain its  opinions  and  to  defeat  its 
adversary.' 

*  See  a  striking  passage  from 
Jnlianus  of  Eclana,  cited  by  Mil- 
man,  Hist,  of  Latin  Christianity, 
vol.  i.  p.  164. 

•  'Nowhere  is  Christianity  less 


attractive  than  in  the  Councils  oi 
the  Church.  .  .  .  Intrigue,  injus 
tice,  violence,  decisions  on  authority 
alone,  and  that  the  authority  of  a 
turbulent  majority,  .  .  .  detract 
from  the  reverence  and  impugn  the 
judgments  of  at  least  the  later 
Councils.  The  close  is  almost  in- 
variably a  terrible  anathema,  in 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  dis- 
cern the  tones  of  human  hatred,  of 
arrogant  triumph,  of  rejoicing  at 
the  damnation  imprecated  againi>t 
the  humiliated  adversary.' — Jbid. 
vol.  i.  p.  202, 

*  See  the  account  of  this  scene  in 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xlvii. ; 
liijlm&u,Hist.ofLaiin  Christianity, 
vol.  i.  p.  263.  There  is  a  con- 
flict of  authorities  as  to  -whether 
the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  himself 
kicked  his  adversary,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  the  act  which  i.« 
charged  against  him  by  some  con- 
temporary writers  is  not  charged 
against  him  by  others.  The  vio- 
lence -was  certainly  done  by  his 
followers  and  in  his  presence. 
•  AmmianusMarcellinus,xxvii.3. 
z2 
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of  the  Jewish  peraecutions  of  idolatry  haying  been  adduced 
by  St.  Cyprian,  in  the  third  century,  in  favour  of  excom- 
munication,' was  iirged  by  Optatus,  in  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tino, in  favour  of  persecuting  the  Donatists ;  ^  in  the  next 
reign  we  find  a  large  body  of  Christians  presenting  to  the 
emperor  a  j>etition,  based  upon  this  precedent,  imploring 
him  to  destroy  by  force  the  Pagan  worship.^  About  fifteen 
yeai-s  later,  the  whole  Chiistian  Church  was  prepai-ed,  on  the 
same  gi-ounds,  to  support  the  persecuting  policy  of  St. 
Ambrose,*  the  contending  sects  having  found,  in  the  duty  of 
crushing  religious  liberty,  the  solitary  tenet  on  which  they 
were  agi-eed.  The  most  unaggressive  and  unobtrusive  forms 
of  Paganism  were  pereecuted  with  the  same  ferocity.*  To 
offer  a  sacrifice  was  to  commit  a  cajjital  ofience ;  to  hang  up 
a  simple  chaplet  was  to  inciu*  the  forfeiture  of  an  estate. 
The  noblrat  works  of  Asiatic  architecture  and  of  Greek 
sculpture  perished  by  the  same  iconoclasm  that  shattered  the 
humble  temple  at  which  the  peasant  loved  to  pray,  or  the 
household  gods  which  consecrated  hus  home.  There  were  no 
varieties  of  belief  too  minute  for  the  new  intolerance  to 
embitter.  The  question  of  the  proper  time  of  celebrating 
Easter  was  believed  to  involve  the  issue  of  salvation  or 
damnation ;  ®  and  when,  long  after,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 


'  Cjprian,  F^.  Ixi.  almost  the  unanimous  applause  of 

'  M.ilma,n,  Hist,  of  Christianity/,  the    Christian    -world.' — Milman's 

vol.  ii.  p.  306.  Hist,  of  Christianity,  vol.  iii.  p.  169. 

'  Ibid.  iii.  10.  •  See   the   Theodosian  laws  of 

* '  By  this  time  the  Old  Testa-  Paganism, 
ment  language  and  sentiment  with  *  This  appears  from  the  whole 
regard  to  idolatry  were  completely  history  of  the  controversy  ;  but  the 
incorporated  with  the  Christian  prevailing  feeling  is,  I  think,  ex- 
feeling  ;  and  when  Ambrose  en-  pressed  with  peculiar  vi\'idnes«  in 
forced  on  a  Christian  Emperor  the  the  following  passage  : — 'Eadmer 
sacred  duty  of  intolerance  against  says  (following  the  words  of  Bede~) 
opinions  and  practices  which  in  Colman's  times  there  was  a  sharp 
scarcely  a  century  before  had  been  controversy  about  the  observing  of 
the  established  religion  of  the  Easter,  and  other  rules  of  life  for 
Empire,  his  zeal  was  supported  by  churchmen ;    therefore,   this  ques- 
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the  question  of  the  natui*e  of  the  light  at  the  titinsfigurar 
tion  waa  discussed  at  Constantinople,  those  who  refused  to 
admit  that  that  light  waa  uncreated,  were  deprived  of  the 
honours  of  Christian  burial.' 

Together  with  these  legislative  and  ecclesiastical  measures, 
a  litci-atuie  arose  surpassing  in  its  mendacious  ferocity  any 
other  the  world  had  known.  The  polemical  writers  habitually 
painted  as  daemons  those  who  diverged  from  the  orthodox 
belief,  gloated  with  a  vindictive  piety  over  the  siriferings  of 
the  heretic  upon  earth,  as  upon  a  Divine  punishment,  and 
sometimes,  with  an  almost  superhuman  malice,  passing  in 
imagination  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  grave,  exulted  in 
no  ambiguous  terms  on  the  tortures  which  they  believed  to 
be  reserved  for  him  for  ever.  A  few  men,  such  as  Synesius, 
Basil,  or  Salvian,  might  stUl  find  some  excellence  in  Pagans 
oi  heretics,  but  their  candour  was  altogether  exceptional ; 
and  he  who  will  compare  the  beautiful  pictures  the  Greek 
poets  gave  of  their  Trojan  adversaries,  or  the  Exjman  historians 
of  the  enemies  of  their  country,  with  those  which  ecclesiastical 
writers,  for  many  centuries,  almost  invariably  gave  of  all 
who  were  opposed  to  their  Chui-ch,  may  easily  estimate  the 
extent  to  which  cosmopolitan  sympathy  had  retrograded. 

At  the  period,  however,  when  the  Western  monasteries 
b^an  to  discharge  their  intellectual  functions,  the  supremacy 
of  Catholicism  was  nearly  established,  and  polemical  ardour 
had  begun  to  wane.  The  litei-ary  zeal  of  the  Chuich  took 
other  forms,  but  all  were  deeply  tinged  by  the  monastic 
spirit.  It  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  conceive  what  would 
have  been  the  intellectual  fut'u-e  of  the  world  had  Catholicism 
never  arisen — what  principles  or  impulses  would  have  guided 
the  coui-se  of  the  human  mind,  or  what  new  institutions 


tion  deservedly  excited  the  minds  nin,  or  had  run  in  vain. — King's 

and  feeling  of  many  people,  fearing  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  boolc 

le«t,  perhaps,  aflor  having  received  li.  eh.  vi. 

the  nameof  Christiane,  they  should  '  Gibbon,  chap.  Ixiii. 
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woixld  have  been  created  foi'  its  culture.  Under  the  iafluence 
of  Catholicism,  the  monastery  became  the  one  sphere  of 
intellectual  labour,  and  it  coiitinued  during  many  centaries 
to  occupy  that  position.  Without  enteriBg  into  anything 
resembling  a  literary  history,  which  would  be  foreign  to  the 
objects  of  the  present  work,  I  shall  endeavour  briefly  to 
estimate  the  manner  in  which  it  discharged  its  functions. 

The  first  idea  that  is  naturally  suggested  by  the  mention 
of  the  intellectual  services  of  monasteries  is  the  preservation 
of  the  writings  of  the  Pagans.  I  have  already  observed 
that  among  the  early  Christians  there  was  a  marked  difference 
on  the  subject  of  theii"  writings.  The  school  which  was 
represented  by  TertulHan  regarded  them  with  abhorrence ; 
while  the  Platonists,  who  were  represented  by  Justin  Martyr, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen,  not  merely  recognised 
with  great  cordiality  their  beauties,  but  even  imagined  that 
they  could  detect  in  them  both  the  traces  of  an  original 
Divine  inspiration,  and  plagiarisms  from  the  Jewish  writings. 
While  avoiding,  for  the  most  part,  these  extremes,  St.  Augus- 
tine, the  great  organiser  of  Western  Christianity,  treats  the 
Pagan  writings  with  appreciative  respect.  He  had  himself 
ascribed  his  first  conversion  fxx)m  a  course  of  vice  to  the 
'  HortensiMS '  of  Cicero,  and  his  works  are  full  of  discrimi- 
nating, and  often  very  beautiful,  applications  of  the  old 
Eoman  literature.  The  attempt  of  Julian  to  prevent  the 
Christians  from  teaching  the  classics,  and  the  exti-eme  resent- 
ment which  that  attempt  elicited,  show  how  highly  the 
Christian  leaders  of  that  period  valued  this  form  of  education  ; 
and  it  was  naturally  the  more  cheiished  on  account  of  the 
contest.  The  influence  of  Neoplatonism,  the  baptism  of 
multitudes  of  nominal  Christians  after  Constantine,  and  the 
decline  of  zeal  which  necessarily  accompanied  prosperity, 
had  all  in  different  ways  the  same  tendency.  In  Synesius 
we  have  the  curious  phenomenon  of  a  bishop  who,  not  con- 
tent  with  proclaiming  himself  the  admii-ing  friend  of  the 
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Pagan  Hypatia,  openly  declared  his  complete  disbelief  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and  his  firm  adhesion  to  the  Pla- 
tonic doctiiue  of  the  pre-existence  of  souls,'  Had  the 
ecclesiastical  theory  prevailed  which  gave  such  latitude  even 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Church,  the  course  of  Chiistianity  would 
have  been  very  different.  A  reactionary  spuit,  however, 
arose  at  Rome.  The  doctiine  of  exclusive  salvation  suj)plied 
its  intellectual  basis;  the  political  and  organising  genius  of 
the  Roman  ecclesiastics  impelled  them  to  reduce  belief  into 
a  rigid  form  ;  the  genius  of  St.  Gregory  guided  the  movement,' 
and  a  series  of  liistorical  events,  of  which  the  ecclesiastical 
and  political  separation  of  the  Western  empire  from  the 
speculative  Greeks,  and  the  invasion  and  conversion  of  the 
barbarians,  were  the  most  important,  definitely  established 
the  ascendancy  of  the  Catholic  type.  In  the  conviilsions 
that  foUowed  the  barbarian  invasions,  intellectual  energy  of 
a  secular  kind  almost  absolutely  ceased.  A  parting  gleam 
issued,  indeed,  in  the  sixth  century,  from  the  Court  of  Theo- 
doric,   at  Ravenna,  which  was  adorned  by  the  genius   of 

'  An  interesting  sketch  of  this  cienlly   manifested  in  his  famoui 

▼ery  interesting  prelate  has  latelj  and  very  curious  letter  to  Ueside- 

been  Trritten  by  M.  Druon,  Etude  rius,  Bishop  of  V'ienne,  rebuking 

sur  la  Vie  et  les  Q£uvres  d-e  Syne-  him  for  having  taught  certain  per- 

sius  (Paris,  1859).  sons    Pagan   literature,    and  thus 

*  Tradition  has  pronounced  Gre-  mingled    'the  praises   of   Jupiter 

gory  the  Great  to  have  been  the  with  the  praises  of  Christ;'  doing 

destroyer  of  the  Palatine  libraiy,  what  would  be  impious  even  for  a 

and  to  have  been  especially  zealous  religious     layman,   'polluting   the 

in  burning  the  writings  of  Livy,  mind  with  the  blasphemouo  praises 

because  they  described  the  achieve-  of  the  wicked.'     Some  curious  evi- 

mentis  of   the   Pagan  gods.      For  dence  of  the  feelings  of  the  Chris- 

these    charges,    however   (which  I  tiaus  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 

am    sorry  to   find  repeated    by  so  centuries,  about  Pagan  literature, 

eminent  a  writer  as  Dr.  Draper),  is  given  in  Guinguen6,  Hist,  litte- 

there  is  no  real  evidence,  for  they  raire  de  fltalie,  tome  i.  p.  29-31, 

are  not  found  in  any  writer  earlier  and  some  legends  of  a  later  period 

than    the    twelfth  century.      (See  are  candidly  related  by  one  of  the 

IJayle,  Diet.  art.  '  Greg.')     The  ex-  most  enthusiastic  English  advocates 

treme   contempt   of    Gregory    for  of  the   Middle   Ages.     (Maitland, 

Pagan  literature  is,  however,  suffi-  Dar/c  Affes.) 
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Boethius,  and  the  talent  of  Cassiodoriis  and  Synuuachus; 
but  after  this  time,  for  a  long  period,  literatm-o  consisted 
almost  exclusively  of  sermons  and  lives  of  saints,  which 
were  composed  in  the  monasteries.'  Gregory  of  Tours 
was  succeeded  as  an  annalist  by  the  still  feebler  Frede- 
garius,  and  there  was  then  a  long  and  absolute  blank.  A 
few  outlying  countries  showed  some  faint  animation.  St. 
Leander  and  St.  Isidore  planted  at  Seville  a  school,  which 
flourished  in  the  seventh  centviry,  and  the  distant  monas- 
teries of  Ireland  continued  somewhat  later  to  be  the 
receptacles  of  learning  ;  but  the  i-est  of  Em-ope  sank  into  an 
almost  absolute  torpor,  till  the  rationalism  of  Abelard,  and 
the  events  that  followed  the  crusades,  began  the  revival  of 
leaxning.  The  principal  service  which  Catholicism  rendered 
during  this  period  to  Pagan  literature  was  probably  the  per- 
petuation of  Latin  as  a  sacred  language.  The  complete 
absence  of  all  curiosity  about  that  literatui-e  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  Greek  was  suffered  to  become  almost  absolutely 
extinct,  though  there  was  no  time  when  the  Western  nations 
had  not  some  relations  with  the  Greek  empii-e,  or  when 
pilgi-images  to  the  Holy  Land  altogether  ceased.  Tlie  study 
of  the  Latin  classics  was  for  the  most  part  positively  dis- 
couraged. The  writera,  it  was  believed,  were  burning  in 
hell ;  the  monks  were  too  inflated  with  their  imaginary 
knowledge  to  regard  with  any  res})ect  a  Pagan  writer,  and 
periodical  panics  about  the  approaching  termination  of  the 


•  Probably  the  best  acconnt  of  England  attained  its  lowest  point 
the  intellectual  history  of  these  somewhat  later.  Of  the  great,  pro- 
times  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  ad-  tectors  of  learning  Theodoric  was 
mirable  introductory  chapters  with  unable  to  write  (see  Guingueni, 
which  the  Benedictines  prefaced  tome  i.  p.  31),  and  Charlemagne 
ehch  century  of  their  Hist .  liUeraire  (Egiuhard)  only  began  to  learn 
de  la  France.  The  Benedictines  when  advanced  in  life,  and  was 
think  (with  Hallam)  that  the  never  quite  able  to  master  th<»  ac- 
eighth  century  was,  on  the  whole,  complishment.  Alfred,  however, 
the  darkest  on  the  continent,  though  was  distinguished  in  literatiu*e. 
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world  continually  checked  any  desire  for  secular  learning.' 
It  was  the  custom  among  some  monks,  when  they  were  under 
the  discipline  of  silence,  and  desired  to  ask  for  Virgil,  Horace, 
or  any  other  Gentile  work,  to  indicate  their  wish  by  scratching 
theii-  ears  like  a  dog,  to  which  animal  it  was  thought  the 
Pagans  might  be  i-easonably  compared.^  The  monasteries 
contained,  it  is  said,  during  some  time,  the  only  libraries  in 
Europe,  and  were  therefore  the  sole  receptacles  of  the  Pagan 
manuscripts ;  but  we  cannot  infer  from  this  that,  if  the 
monasteries  had  not  existed,  similai*  libraries  would  not  have 
been  called  into  being  in  their  place.  To  the  occasional 
industry  of  the  monks,  in  co])ying  the  works  of  antiquity, 
we  must  oppose  the  industry  they  displayed,  though  chiefly 
at  a  somewhat  later  period,  in  scraping  the  ancient  pai-ch- 
ments,  in  order  that,  having  obliterated  the  writing  of  the 
Pagans,  they  might  cover  them  with  their  own  legends.' 

There  are  some  aspects,  however,  in  which  the  monastic 
period  of  literature  appeai-s  eminently  beautiful.     The  fi"et- 


•  The  belief  that  the  world  was  tury,  speaks  of  it  as  very  prevalent 

just  about  to  end  was,  as  is  well  {Prolocfue  to  the  First  Book) ;  and 

known,  very   general    among    the  St.  Gregory  the  Great,   about  the 

early     Christiaus,      and      greatly  same  time,  consUintly  expresses  it. 

affected  their  lives.     It  appears  in  The  panic  that  filled  Europe  at  the 

the    New    Testament,    and     very  end  of  the  tenth  century  has  been 

clearly   in   the  epistle  ascribed  to  often  described. 

Barnabas  in  the  first  centm-y.  The  *  Maitland's  Dark  Ages,  p.  403. 

persecutions   of    the    second    and  *  This     p.'ission     for    scraping 

third  centuries  revived  it,  and  both  MSS.  became  common,  according  to 

Tertullian  and  Cyprian  {in  Deni^  Montfaucon,  after  the  twelfth  cen- 

trianum)  HlTongXy  ni-sfiTt  \t.     With  tury.  (Maitland,  p.  40.)    According 

the  triumph   of  Cliristianity    the  to  Hallam,  however  (Middle  Ages, 

apprehension  for  a  time  subsided  ;  ch.  ix.  part  i.),  it  must  have  begun 

but  it  reappeared  with  great  force  earlier,  being  chiefly  catised  by  the 

when  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire  cessation    or    great  diminution    of 

was  manifestly  impending,  when  it  the  supply  of   Egyptian  papyrus, 

was  accomplished,  and  in  the  pro-  in  consequence  of  the  capture   of 

longed  anarchy  and   suffering  that  Alexandria  by  the  Saracens,  early 

ensued.     Gregory  of  Tours,  writing  in  the  seventh  century. 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  cen- 
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fulness  and  impatience  and  extreme  tension  of  modern  literary 
life,  the  many  anxieties  that  paralyse,  and  the  feverish  ci*aving 
for  applause  that  perverts,  so  many  noble  intellects,  were 
then  tmkuown.  Severed  from  all  the  cares  of  active  life,  in 
the  deep  calm  of  the  monastery,  where  the  turmoil  of  the 
outer  world  could  never  come,  the  monkish  scholar  pursued 
his  studies  in  a  spirit  which  has  now  almost  faded  from  the 
world.  No  doubt  had  ever  disturbed  his  mind.  To  Mm  the 
problem  of  the  universe  seemed  solved.  Expatiating  for  ever 
with  unfaltering  faith  upon  the  unseen  world,  he  had  learnt 
to  live  for  it  alone.  His  hopes  were  not  fixed  upon  human 
greatness  or  fame,  but  upon  the  pardon  of  his  sins,  and  the 
rewards  of  a  happier  world.  A  crowd  of  quaint  and  often 
beautiful  legends  illustrate  the  deep  union  that  subsisted 
between  literature  and  religion.  It  is  related  of  Csedmon, 
the  first  great  poet  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  that  he  found  in  the 
secular  life  no  vent  for  his  hidden  genius.  When  the  war- 
riors assembled  at  their  banquets,  sang  in  turn  the  praises  of 
war  or  beauty,  as  the  instrument  passed  to  him,  he  rose  and 
wont  out  with  a  sad  heart,  for  he  alone  was  unable  to  weave 
his  thoughts  in  verse.  Wearied  and  desponding  he  lay  down 
to  rest,  when  a  figxire  appeared  to  him  in  his  dream  and  com- 
manded him  to  sing  the  Creation  of  the  World.  A  trans- 
port of  religious  fervour  thrilled  his  brain,  his  imprisoned 
intellect  was  imlocked,  and  he  soon  became  the  foremost 
poet  of  his  land.'  A  Spanish  boy,  having  long  tried  in  vain 
to  master  his  task,  and  driven  to  despair  by  the  severity  of 
his  teacher,  ran  away  from  his  father's  home.  Tired  with 
wandering,  and  full  of  anxious  thoughts,  he  sat  down  to  rest 
by  the  margin  of  a  well,  when  his  eye  was  caught  by  the 
deep  fiuTow  in  the  ston".  He  asked  a  girl  who  was  drawing 
water  to  explain  it,  and  she  told  him  that  it  had  been  worn 
by  the  constant  attrition  of  the  rope.     The  poor  boy,  who 


1  Bede  H.  E.  iv.  24. 
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wa«  already  full  of  remorse  for  what  he  had  done,  recognised 
in  the  reply  a  Divine  iutimatioii.  *  If,'  he  thought, '  by  daily 
use  the  soft  rope  could  thus  peneti-ate  the  hai'd  stone,  sui-ely 
a  long  perseverance  could  overcome  the  dulness  of  my 
brain.'  He  returned  to  his  father's  house ;  he  laboured  with 
redoubled  earnestness,  and  he  lived  to  be  the  great  St.  Isidore 
of  Spain.'  A  monk  who  had  led  a  vicious  Hfe  was  saved,  it 
is  said,  from  hell,  because  it  was  found  that  his  sins,  though 
very  numerous,  were  just  outnumbered  by  the  letters  of  a 
ponderous  and  devout  book  he  had  written.^  The  Holy 
Spiiit,  in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  had  been  seen  to  inspire  St. 
Gregory ;  and  the  'WTitings  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  of 
several  other  theologians,  liad  been  expressly  applauded  by 
Christ  or  by  his  saints.  When,  twenty  yeai's  after  death,  the 
tomb  of  a  certain  monldsh  wi'iter  was  opened,  it  was  found 
that,  although  the  remainder  of  the  body  had  crumbled  into 
dust,  the  hand  tfiat  had  held  the  pen  remained  flexible  and 
undecayed.'  A  young  and  nameless  scholar  was  once  bui'ied 
near  a  convent  at  Bonn.  The  night  after  his  funei-al,  a  nun 
whose  cell  overlooked  the  cemeteiy  was  awakened  by  a  biil- 
Uant  light  that  filled  the  room.  She  staiiied  up,  imagining 
that  the  day  had  dawned,  but  on  looking  out  she  found  that 
it  was  still  night,  though  a  dazzling  splendour  was  around. 
A  female  foim  of  matchless  loveliness  was  bending  over  the 
scholar's  gi-ave.  The  effluence  of  her  beauty  filled  the  aii* 
with  light,  and  she  clasped  to  her  heart  a  snow-white  dove 
that  rose  to  meet  her  from  the  tomb.     It  was  tlie  !&Iother  of 


'  Mariana,  Be  Rebus  Hispanim,  be  adduced — a  remarkable  instance 

VI.  7.     Mariana  says  the  stone  was  of  the  advantages  of  a  diffuse  style. 
in  his  time  preserred  as  a  relic.  *  Digby,  Mjres  Catholici,  book 

*  OdericuB    Vitalis,    qiioted  by  x.  p.  246.     Matthew  of  Weetmin- 

Maitland  {Dark  Ages,  pp.  268-269).  ster  tells  of  a  certain  king  who  was 

The  monk  was  restored  to  life  that  very   charitable,  and   whose  right 

he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  hand  (which  had  assuaged   m.iny 

reformation.     The   escape    was    a  sorrows)  remained  undecayod  after 

narrow  one,  for  there  was  only  one  death  (a.d.  644). 
letter  against  which  no  sin  could 
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God  como  to  receive  the  soul  of  the  martyi*ed  scholar ;  *  for 
scholars  too,'  adds  the  old  clironicler,  *  are  martyrs  if  they 
liye  in  piirity  and  labour  with  courage.' ' 

But  legends  of  this  kind,  though  not  without  a  very 
real  beauty,  must,  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  period  of 
Catholic  ascendancy  was  on  the  whole  one  of  the  most 
deplorable  in  the  histoiy  of  the  human  mind.  The  enei-gies 
of  Chiistendom  were  diverted  from  all  useful  and  progi-essive 
studies,  and  were  wholly  expended  on  theological  dLsquisi- 
tions.  A  crowd  of  superstitions,  attributed  to  infallible  wis- 
dom, banned  the  path  of  knowledge,  and  the  chai'ge  of  magic, 
or  the  charge  of  heresy,  ciaished  every  bold  enquiry  in  the 
sphere  of  physical  nature  or  of  opinions.  Above  all,  the 
conditions  of  tnie  enquiiy  had  been  cursed  by  the  Church. 
A  blind  unquestioning  credulity  was  inculcated  as  the  first 
of  duties,  and  the  habit  of  doubt,  the  impartiality  of  a  sus- 
pended judgment,  the  desii-e  to  hear  both  sides  of  a  disputed 
question,  and  to  emancipate  the  judgment  from  unreasoning 
prejudice,  were  all  in  consequence  condemned.  The  belief 
in  the  guilt  of  error  and  doubt  became  universal,  and  that 
belief  may  be  confidently  pronounced  to  be  the  most  perni- 
cious supei'stition  that  has  ever  been  accredited  among  man- 
kind. Mistaken  facts  ai*e  rectified  by  enquiry.  Mistaken 
methods  of  research,  though  far  more  invetei*ate,  are  gra- 
dually altered ;  but  the  spirit  that  shrinks  from  enquiry  as 
sinful,  and  deems  a  state  of  doubt  a  state  of  guilt,  is  the  most 
endiu'ing  disease  that  can  afllict  the  mind  of  man.  Not  till 
the  education  of  Europe  passed  from  the  monasteries  to  the 
universities,  not  till  Mohammedan  science,  and  classical  free- 
thought,  and  industrial  independence  broke  the  sceptre  of 
the  Church,  did  the  intellectual  revival  of  Europe  begin. 

I  am  aware  that  so  strong  a  statement  of  the  intellectual 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages  is  likely  to  encounter  opposition 


1  See  Haur6au,  Hist,  de  la  Pkilosopkie  scolasfique,  tome  i.  pp.  24-25. 
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from  many  quai*ters.  The  blindness  which  the  philoaophens 
of  the  eighteenth  centmy  manifested  to  their  better  side  haa 
produced  a  reaction  which  haa  led  many  to  an  opposite,  and, 
I  believe,  far  more  eiToneoiis  extreme.  Some  have  become 
eulogists  of  the  period,  through  love  of  its  distinctive  theo- 
logical doctrines,  and  others  through  ai-chseological  enthusiasm, 
while  a  very  pretentious  and  dogmatic,  but,  1  think,  sometimes 
superficial,  school  of  writers,  who  loudly  boast  themselves  the 
regenerators  of  history,  and  ti-eat  with  supreme  contempt 
all  the  vaiieties  of  theological  opinion,  are  accustomed,  partly 
through  a  very  shallow  historical  optimism  which  scai-cely 
admits  the  possibility  of  retrogression,  and  partly  through 
sympathy  with  the  despotic  character  of  Catholicism,  to 
extol  the  mediaeval  society  in  the  most  extravagant  terms. 
Without  entering  into  a  lengthy  examination  of  this  sub- 
ject, I  may  be  permitted  to  indicate  shortly  two  or  three 
fe,llacies  which  are  continually  displayed  in  their  apprecia- 
tions. 

It  is  an  undoubted  truth  that,  for  a  considerable  period, 
rtlmost  all  the  knowledge  of  Europe  was  included  in  the 
monasteries,  and  from  this  it  is  continually  inferred  that, 
had  these  institutions  not  existed,  knowledge  would  have 
been  absolutely  extinguished.  But  such  a  conclusion  I  con- 
ceive to  be  altogether  untrue.  Dxiring  the  period  of  the 
Pagan  empire,  intellectual  life  had  been  diffused  over  a  vast 
jxii-tion  of  the  globe.  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  had  become 
great  centres  of  civilisation.  Greece  was  still  a  land  of 
learning.  Spain,  Gaul,  and  even  Britain,'  were  full  of 
libraries  and  teachers.  The  schools  of  Narbonne,  Aries, 
Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Poitiers,  and  Treves 
were  already  famous.  The  Christian  emperor  Gratian,  in 
A.D.  376,  carried  out  in  GaiU  a  system  similar  to  that  which 


•  On   the   progress   of    Roman  civilisation  in   Britain,  see  Tacitus, 
Agrioola,  rxi. 
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had  already,  under  the  Antonines,  been  pursued  in  Italy, 
ordaining  that  teachers  should  be  supported  by  the  State  in 
every  leading  city.'  To  siippose  that  Latia  literature, 
having  been  so  widely  diffused,  could  have  totally  perished, 
or  that  all  interest  in  it  could  have  pei-manently  ceased,  even 
under  the  extremely  unfavourable  circumstances  that  followed 
the  downfall  of  the  Eoman  Empire  and  the  Mohammedan 
invasions,  is,  I  conceive,  absurd.  If  CatholicLsm  had  never 
existed,  the  human  mind  would  have  sought  other  spheres 
for  its  development,  and  at  least  a  part  of  the  treasures  of 
antiquity  would  have  been  preserved  in  other  ways.  The 
monasteries,  as  coi-porations  of  peaceftd  men  protected  from 
the  incursions  of  the  bai-barians,  became  veiy  naturally  the 
resei-voirs  to  which  the  streams  of  literature  flowed;  but 
much  of  what  they  are  represented  as  creating,  they  had  in 
reality  only  attracted.  The  inviolable  sanctity  which  they 
secured  rendered  them  invaluable  rcceptacles  of  ancient 
learning  in  a  period  of  anarchy  and  perpetual  war,  and  the 
industiy  of  the  monks  in  transcribing,  probably  more  than 
counterbalanced  their  industry  in  effacing,  the  classical 
writings.  The  ecclesiastical  unity  of  Christendom  was  also 
of  extreme  importance  in  rendering  possible  a  genei-al  inter- 
change of  ideas.  Whether  these  services  outweighed  the 
intellectual  evils  i-esulting  from  the  complete  diversion  of  the 
human  mind  from  all  secidar  learning,  and  from  the  per- 
sistent inculcation,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  of  that  habit  of 
abject  credulity  which  it  is  the  fii-st  task  of  the  intellectual 
reformer  to  eradicate,  may  be  reasonably  doubted. 

It  is  not  unfrequent,  again,  to  hear  the  preceding  fallacy 
stated  in  a  somewhat  different  form.  We  are  reminded  that 
almost  all  the  men  of  genius  during  several  centiuies  were 
great  theologians,  and  we  are  asked  to  conceive  the  more 
than  Egyptian  darkness  that  would  have  prevailed  had  the 


*  See  the  Benedictine  Hisi.  litter,  de  la  France  tome  i.  part  ii.  p.  9. 
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Catholic  theology  which  produced  them  not  existed.  This 
iudgment  resembles  that  of  the  prisoner  in  a  famous  passage 
of  Cicero,  who,  having  s]:)ent  his  entii-e  life  in  a  dark  dungeon, 
and  knowing  the  light  of  day  only  from  a  single  ray  which 
passed  tlirough  a  fissure  in  the  wall,  inferred  that  if  the 
wall  were  removed,  as  the  fissure  would  no  longer  exist,  all 
light  would  be  excluded.  Mediaeval  Catholicism  discouraged 
and  8U])pressed  in  every  way  secular  studies,  while  it  con- 
ferred a  monopoly  of  wealth  and  honour  and  power  upon 
the  distinguished  theologian.  Yery  naturally,  therefore,  it 
attracted  into  the  path  of  theology  the  genius  that  would 
have  existed  without  it,  but  woiild  under  other  circumstances 
have  been  displayed  in  other  forms. 

It  is  not  to  be  infen-ed,  however,  from  this,  that  mediaeval 
Catholicism  had  not,  in  the  sphere  of  intellect,  any  real 
creative  power.  A  great  moral  or  religioxis  enthusiasm 
always  evokes  a  certain  amount  of  genius  that  would  not 
otherwise  have  existed,  or  at  least  been  displayed,  and  the 
monasteries  were  peculiarly  fitted  to  develop  certain  casts 
of  mind,  which  in  no  other  sphere  could  have  so  perfectly 
expanded.  The  great  writings  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas '  and 
his  followers,  and,  in  more  modern  times,  the  massive  and 
conscientious  erudition  of  the  Benedictines,  will  always  make 
certain  periods  of  the  monastic  history  venerable  to  the 
scholar.  But,  when  we  remember  that  during  many 
centuries  nearly  every  one  possessing  any  Literary  taste  or 
talents  became  a  monk,  when  we  recollect  that  these  monks 
were  familiar  with  the  language,  and  might  easily  have  been 
familiar  Avith  the  noble  literature,  of  ancient  Rome,  and  when 


•  A  bioRTapher  of  St.  Thomaa  est  non-seulementsonchef-d'oBuyre 

Aqninas      modestly     observes: —  mais  aussi  celui  deresprithumain.' 

'  L'opinion  gin^ralement  r6pandue  (! !)— Carle,   Hist,   de   St.-Thonuu 

parmi  les  thiologiens  c'est  que  la  d'Aquin,  p.  140. 
Somme  de  Thiologie  de  St.  Tbomai 
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we  also  consider  the  mode  of  their  life,  which  would  seem, 
fi-om  its  freedom  from  care,  and  from  the  very  monotony  of  its 
routine,  peculiarly  calculated  to  impel  them  to  study,  we 
can  hardly  fail  to  wonder  how  very  little  of  any  real  value 
they  added,  for  so  long  a  period,  to  the  knowledge  of  man- 
kind. It  is  indeed  a  remai-kable  fact  that,  even  in  the  ages 
when  the  Catholic  ascendancy  was  most  perfect,  some  of  the 
greatest  achievements  were  either  opposed  or  simply  external 
to  ecclesiastical  influence.  Roger  Bacon,  having  been  a  monk, 
is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  creature  of  Catholic  teaching. 
But  there  never  was  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  force  of 
a  great  genius  in  resisting  the  tendencies  of  his  age.  At  a 
time  when  physical  science  was  continually  neglected,  dis- 
couraged, or  condemned,  at  a  time  when  all  the  great  prizes 
of  the  world  were  open  to  men  who  pursued  a  very  different 
course.  Bacon  applied  himself  with  ti-anscendent  genius  to 
the  study  of  natui*e.  Fourteen  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  prison,  and  when  he  died  his  name  was  blasted  as  a 
magician.  The  mediaeval  laboratories  were  chiefly  due  to 
the  pui-suit  of  alchemy,  or  to  Mohammedan  encom-agement. 
The  inventions  of  the  mariner's  compass,  of  gunpowder,  and 
of  rag  paper  were  all,  indeed,  of  extreme  importance ;  but  no 
part  of  the  credit  of  them  belongs  to  the  monks.  Theii- 
origin  is  involved  in  much  obscurity,  but  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  last  two,  at  all  events,  were  first  employed  in  Europe 
by  the  Mohammedans  of  Spain.  Cotton  paper  was  in  use 
among  these  as  early  as  1009.  Among  the  Christian  nations 
it  appears  to  have  been  unknown  till  late  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  first  instance  of  the  employment  of  artillery 
among  Christian  nations  was  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  but  the 
knowledge  of  gunpowder  among  them  has  been  traced  back 
as  far  as  1338.  There  is  abundant  evidence,  however,  of  its 
employment  in  Spain  by  Mohammedans  in  several  sieges  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  even  in  a  battle  between  the 
Moors  of  Seville  and  those  of  Tunis  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
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csentury.'  In  invention,  indeed,  as  well  as  in  original  research, 
the  mediaeval  monasteries  wore  singularly  barren.  They 
cultivated  formal  logic  to  great  peifection.  They  produced 
many  patient  and  laborious,  though,  for  the  most  part, 
wholly  imcritical  scholars,  and  many  philosophers  who, 
having  assumed  their  premises  with  unfaltering  faith,  reasoned 
from  them  with  admii-able  subtlety ;  but  they  taught  men  to 
regard  the  sacrifice  of  secular  learning  as  a  noble  thing  ;  they 
impressed  upon  them  a  theoiy  of  the  habitual  government 
of  the  universe,  which  is  absolutely  untrue ;  and  they  diflPused, 
wherever  their  influence  extended,  habits  of  credulity  and 
intolei-ance  that  are  the  most  deadly  poisons  to  the  human 
mind. 

It  is,  again,  very  frequently  observed  among  the  moie 
philosophic  eulogists  of  the  mediaeval  period,  that  although 
the  Catholic  Church  is  a  trammel  and  an  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  civilised  nations,  although  it  would  be  scarcely 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  misery  her  persecuting  spirit  caused, 
when  the  human  mind  had  outstripped  her  teaching ;  yet 
there  waa  a  time  when  she  was  greatly  in  advance  of  the 
age,  and  the  complete  and  absolute  ascendancy  she  then 
exercised  was  intellectually  eminently  beneficial.  That  there 
is  much  truth  in  this  view,  I  have  myself  repeatedly  main- 
tained. But  when  men  proceed  to  isolate  the  former  period, 
and  to  make  it  the  theme  of  unqualified  eulogy,  they  fall,  I 
think,  into  a  gi-ave  error.  The  evils  that  sprang  from  the 
later  period  of  Catholic  ascendancy  were  not  an  accident  or 
a  perversion,  but  a  normal  .and  necessary  consequence  of  the 
previous  despotism.  The  principles  which  were  imposed 
on  the  mediaeval  world,  and  which  were  the  conditions  of  so 


'  See  Viardot,  Hist,  des  Arahes  known  in  China — was  first  intro- 

en  Espaffne,'u.  142-166.   Prescott's  duced  into  Europe  by  the  Moham- 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,   ch.   viii.  medans ;  but  the  eridence  of  this 

Viardot  contends  that,  the  compass  appears  inconclusive, 
—which  appears  to  have  been  long 
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mnch  of  its  distinctive  excellence,  were  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  claimed  to  be  final,  and  could  not  possibly  be  discarded 
without  a  struggle  and  a  convulsion.  We  must  estimate 
the  influence  of  these  principles  considered  as  a  whole,  ajad 
during  the  entire  period  of  theii*  operation.  There  are  some 
poisons  wnich,  before  they  kill  men,  allay  pain  and  diffuse 
a  soothing  sensation  through  the  frame.  We  may  recognise 
the  hour  of  enjoyment  tbey  procure,  but  we  must  not  sepai-ate 
it  fi-om  the  price  at  which  it  is  purchased. 

The  extremely  unfavourable  influence  the  Catholic 
Church  long  exercised  upon  intellectual  development  had 
important  moral  consequences.  Although  moral  progress 
does  not  necessarily  depend  upon  intellectual  progress  it  is 
materially  affected  by  it,  intellectual  activity  being  the  most 
important  element  in  the  gi'owth  of  that  gi'eat  and  com- 
plex organism  which  we  call  civilisation.  The  mediaeval 
credulity  had  also  a  more  direct  moral  influence  in  pro- 
ducing that  indifference  to  truth,  which  is  the  most  repul- 
sive featiu*e  of  so  many  Catholic  wi-itings.  The  very  large 
part  that  must  be  assigned  to  deliberate  forgeries  in  the  early 
apologetic  literature  of  the  Church  we  have  already  seen ;  and 
no  impai'tial  reader  can,  I  think,  investigate  the  innumerable 
grotesque  and  lying  legends  that,  during  the  whole  couree  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  were  deliberately  palmed  upon  mankind  as 
undoubted  facts,  can  follow  the  histories  of  the  false  decretals, 
and  the  discussions  that  were  connected  with  them,  or  can 
observe  the  complete  and  absolute  incapacity  most  Catholic 
historians  have  displayed,  of  conceiving  any  good  thing  in  the 
ranks  of  their  opponents,  or  of  stating  with  common  fairness 
any  consideration  that  can  tell  against  their  cause,  without 
acknowledging  how  serious  and  how  invetemte  has  been  the 
evil.  There  have,  no  doubt,  been  many  noble  individual  ex- 
ceptions. Yet  it  is,  I  believe,  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
extent  to  whinh  this  moral  defect  exists  in  most  of  the  ancient 
and  very  much  of  the  modern  literature  of  Catholicism.     It 
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is  this  which  makes  it  so  unspeakably  repulsive  to  all  inde- 
pendent and  impartial  thinkers,  and  has  led  a  great  Gemian 
histoi-ian '  to  declare,  with  much  bitterness,  that  the  phi^ase 
Christian  veracity  deserves  to  rank  with  the  phrase  Punic 
faith.  But  this  absolute  indifference  to  truth  whenever 
falsehood  could  subserve  the  interests  of  the  Church  is  per- 
fectly exijlicable,  and  was  found  in  multitudes  who,  in  other 
respects,  exhibited  the  noblest  virtue.  An  age  which  has 
ceased  to  value  impartiality  of  judgment  wUl  soon  cease  to 
value  accui'acy  of  statement ;  and  when  creduKty  is  inculcated 
as  a  virtue,  falsehood  will  not  long  be  stigmatised  as  a  vice. 
When,  too,  men  are  firmly  convinced  that  salvation  can  only 
be  foimd  within  their  Church,  and  that  their  Chvirch  can  ab- 
solve fi-om  all  guilt,  they  will  speedily  conclude  that  nothing 
can  possibly  be  wrong  which  is  beneficial  to  it.  They  ex- 
change the  love  of  truth  for  what  they  call  the  love  of  the 
truth.  They  regard  morals  as  derived  from  and  subordinate 
to  theology,  and  they  regulate  all  their  statements,  not  by  the 
standai-d  of  veracity,  but  by  the  interests  of  their  creed. 

Another  important  moral  consequence  of  the  monastic 
system  was  the  great  prominence  given  to  pecuniary  com- 
pensations for  crime.  It  had  been  at  first  one  of  the  broad 
distinctions  between  Paganism  and  Christianity,  that,  while 
the  rites  of  the  former  were  for  the  most  part  unconnected 
with  moral  dispositions,  Christianity  made  purity  of  heart  an 
essential  element  of  all  its  worship.  Among  the  Pagans  a 
few  faint  efforts  had,  it  is  true,  been  made  in  this  direction. 
An  old  precept  or  law,  which  is  refen-ed  to  by  Cicero,  and 
which  was  strongly  reiterated  by  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and 
the  Pythagoreans,  declared  that  '  no  imjuous  man  should 
dare  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  divinities  by  gifts  ;  '*  and 
oracles  are  said  to  have  more  than  once  proclaimed  that  the 

'  Herder.  Leg.    ii.    9.      See,    too,    Philost. 

*  '  Impius    ne    audeto    placiiro     Apoll.  Tyan.  i.  11. 
donis  iram  Deorum.' — Cicero,  De 
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hecatombs  of  uoble  oxen  with  gilded  horns  that  were  offered 
up  ostentatiously  by  the  rich,  were  less  pleasing  to  the  goda 
than  the  wreaths  of  flowers  and  the  modest  and  reverential 
worship  of  the  poor.'  In  general,  however,  in  the  Pagan 
world,  the  service  of  the  temple  had  little  or  no  connection 
with  morals,  and  the  change  which  Christianity  eflfected  in 
this  respect  was  one  of  its  most  important  benefits  to  man- 
kind. It  was  natui'al,  however,  and  perhaps  inevitable,  that 
in  the  course  of  time,  and  under  the  action  of  very  various 
causes,  the  old  Pagan  sentiment  should  revive,  and  even  with 
an  increased  intensity.  In  no  respect  had  the  Christians 
been  more  nobly  distinguished  than  by  theii*  charity.  It  was 
not  sui-prising  that  the  Fathers,  while  exerting  all  their  elo- 
quence to  stimulate  this  virtue — especially  during  the  cala- 
mities that  accompanied  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire — should 
have  dilated  in  extremely  strong  tenns  upon  the  spiritual 
benefits  the  donor  would  receive  for  his  gift.  It  is  also  not 
surprising  that  this  selfish  calculation  should  gradually,  and 
among  hard  and  ignorant  men,  have  absorbed  all  other  mo- 
tives. A  curious  legend,  which  is  related  by  a  writer  of  the 
seventh  century,  illustrates  the  kind  of  feeling  that  had  arisen. 
The  Christian  bishop  Synesius  succeeded  in  converting  a 
Pagan  named  Evagrius,  who  for  a  long  time,  however,  felt 
doubts  about  the  passage,  '  He  who  giveth  to  the  poor 
lendeth  to  the  Lord.'  On  his  conversion,  and  in  obedience 
to  this  verse,  he  gave  Synesius  three  hundred  pieces  of  gold 
to  be  distributed  among  the  poor ;  but  he  exacted  from  the 
bishop,  as  the  representative  of  Christ,  a  promissory  note, 
engaging  that  he  should  be  repaid  in  the  future  world. 
Many  years  later,  Evagrius,  being  on  his  death-bed,  com- 
manded his  sons,  when  they  buried  him,  to  place  the  note  in 
his  hand,  and  to  do  so  without  informing  Synesius.     His 


'  There  are  three  or  four  instances  of  this  related  by  Porphyry 
J)e  Ahstin.  Cartiis,  lib.  ii. 
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dying  injunction  was  observed,  and  three  days  afterwards  he 
appeared  to  Synesius  in  a  dream,  told  him  that  the  debt  had 
been  paid,  and  ordered  him  to  go  to  the  tomb,  where  he  would 
find  a  written  receipt.  Synesius  did  as  he  was  commanded, 
and,  the  grave  being  opened,  the  promissory  note  was  found 
in  the  hand  of  the  dead  man,  with  an  endorsement  declaring 
that  the  debt  had  been  paid  by  Christ.  The  note,  it  was  said, 
was  long  after  preserved  as  a  relic  in  the  church  of  Gyrene.^ 

The  kind  of  feeling  which  this  legend  displays  was  soon 
tiuTied  with  tenfold  force  into  the  channel  of  monastic  Life. 
A  law  of  Constantino  accorded,  and  several  later  laws  en- 
larged, the  power  of  bequests  to  ecclesiastics.  Ecclesiastical 
property  was  at  the  same  time  exonerated  from  the  public 
burdens,  and  this  measure  not  only  directly  assisted  its  in- 
crease, but  had  also  an  important  indirect  influence ;  for,  when 
taxation  was  heavy,  many  laymen  ceded  the  ownership  of 
their  estates  to  the  monasteries,  with  a  secret  condition  that 
they  should,  as  vassals,  receive  the  revenues  imburdened  by 
taxation,  and  subject  only  to  a  slight  payment  to  the  monks 
as  to  their  feudal  lords. ^  The  monks  were  regarded  as  the 
trustees  of  the  poor,  and  also  as  themselves  typical  poor,  and 
all  the  promises  that  applied  to  those  who  gave  to  the  poor 
applied,  it  was  said,  to  the  benefactors  of  the  monasteries. 
The  monastic  chapel  also  contained  the  relics  of  saints  or 
sacred  images  of  miraculous  power,  and  throngs  of  worship- 

'  Moschus,    Pratum  Spiriiuale  jete  comme  une  insulte  aux  pauvres 

(Rosweyde),  cap.  cxcr.    M.  Wallon  et  accept^  comme  tine  aiimone  par 

quotes  from  the  Life  of  St.-Jean  Jisus  Christ.' — Hist,  de  PEsclavage 

VAumonier  an  even  stranger  event  tome  iii.  p.  397 
•which  happpned  to  St.  Peter  Telo-  I  may  mention   here  that  the 

nearius.     '  Ponr  repousser  les  im-  ancient  Gauls   were   said  to  have 

portunit^s  des  pauvres,  il  lear  jetait  been  accustomed  to  lend  money  on 

des  pierres.     Un  jour,  n'en  trou-  the  condition  of  its  being  repaid  to 

vant  pas  sous  la  mam.  il  leur  jeUi  the  lender  in  the  next  life. — (Val. 

un  pain  a  la  t^te.    11  tomba  malade  Maximus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  vi.  §  10.) 
et  eut   une   vision.      Ses   m^rites  ^  Muratori,     Antich.     Italiane^ 

itaient  comptis:  d'un  c6ti  itaient  disi.  livii. 
touR  ses  crimes,  de  I'autre  ce  pain 
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pers  were  attracted  by  the  miracles,  and  desired  to  place  them- 
selves under  the  protection,  of  the  saint.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  to  give  money  to  the  priests  was  for  several 
centuries  the  first  article  of  the  moral  code.  Political  minds 
may  have  felt  the  impoi-tance  of  aggrandising  a  pacific  and 
industrious  class  in  the  centre  of  a  disorganised  society,  and 
family  afiection  may  have  predisposed  many  in  favour  of  in- 
stitutions which  contained  at  least  one  member  of  most 
families ;  but  in  the  overwhelming  majoiity  of  cases  the  mo- 
tive was  simple  superstition.  In  seasons  of  sickness,  of 
danger,  of  sorrow,  or  of  remorse,  whenever  the  fear  or  the 
conscience  of  the  worshipper  was  awakened,  he  hastened  to 
purchase  with  money  the  favour  of  a  saint.  Above  all,  in 
the  houi-  of  death,  when  the  terrors  of  the  future  world 
loomed  darkly  upon  his  mind,  he  saw  in  a  gift  or  legacy  to 
the  monks  a  sure  means  of  effacing  the  most  monstrous 
crimes,  and  secuiing  his  ultimate  happiness.  A  rich  man 
was  soon  scarcely  deemed  a  Christian  if  he  did  not  leave  a 
portion  of  his  property  to  the  Church,  and  the  charters  of  in- 
numerable monasteries  in  every  part  of  Euix)pe  attest  the 
vast  tracts  of  land  that  were  ceded  by  will  to  the  monks,  'for 
the  benefit  of  the  soul '  of  the  testator.' 

It  has  been  observed  by  a  great  historian  that  we  may 
trace  thi-ee  distinct  phases  in  the  early  history  of  the  Church. 
In  the  first  period  religion  was  a  question  of  morals  ;  in  the 
second  period,  which  culminated  in  the  fifth  centmy,  it  had 
become  a  question  of  orthodoxy ;  in  the  tliird  period,  which 
dates  from  the  seventh  century,  it  was  a  question  of  muni- 
ficence to  monasteries.'     The  despotism  of  CathoHcism,  and 


'  See,  on  the  causes  of  the  wealth  tiellement  consist^  dans  I'enseigne- 

of  the  monasteries,  two  admirable  ment  moral ;  elle  aroit  exerc^  les 

dissertations  by  Muratori,  Antich.  c(eiu"s  et  les  dm es  par  la  recherche 

Italiane,  Ixvii.,   Ixviii. ;    Hallam's  de  ce  qui  ^toit  vrairaent  beau,  vrai- 

Middle  Ages,  eh.  vii.  part  i.  menthonnete.  Aucinquiime  sitele 

'  '  Lors   de  I'^tablissement   du  on  I'avoit  surtout  attach^e  a  I'or- 

christianismelareligionavoitesson-  thodoxie,  an  septiime  on  I'avoit  rt- 
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the  ignorance  that  foUo-wed  the  barbarian  invasions,  had  re- 
pressed the  struggles  of  heresy,  and  in  the  period  of  almost 
absolute  darkness  that  continued  from  the  sixth  to  the 
twelfth  centuiy,  the  theological  ideal  of  unquestioning  faith 
and  of  perfect  unanimity  was  all  but  realised  in  the  West, 
All  the  energy  that  in  previous  ages  had  been  expended  in 
combating  heresy  was  now  expended  in  acquiiing  wealth. 
The  people  compounded  for  the  most  atrocious  ciimes  by  gifts 
to  shrines  of  those  saints  whose  intercession  was  supposed  to 
be  unfailing.  The  monks,  partly  by  the  natural  cessation  of 
their  old  enthusiasm,  partly  by  the  absence  of  any  hostile 
criticism  of  their  acts,  and  partly  too  by  the  very  wealth 
they  had  acquired,  sank  into  gross  and  general  immorality. 
The  great  majority  of  them  had  probably  ax;  no  time  been 
either  saints  actuated  by  a  strong  religious  motive,  nor  yet 
diseased  and  desponding  minds  seeking  a  refuge  from  the 
world ;  they  had  been  simply  peasants,  of  no  extraordinary 
devotion  or  sensitiveness,  who  preferred  an  ensured  subsist- 
ence, with  no  care,  little  labour,  a  much  higher  social  position 
than  they  could  otherwise  acquire,  and  the  certainty,  as  they 
believed,  of  going  to  heaven,  to  the  laborious  and  precarious 
existence  of  the  serf,  relieved,  indeed,  by  the  privilege  of 
marriage,  but  ex|50sed  to  military  service,  to  extreme  hard- 
ships, and  to  constant  oppression.  Yery  naturally,  when 
they  could  do  so  with  impunity,  they  broke  their  vows  of 
chastity.  Yery  naturally,  too,  they  availed  themselves  to  the 
full  of  the  condition  of  affairs,  to  draw  as  much  wealth  aa 
possible  into  their  community.'  The  belief  in  the  approaching 


duite  a  la  bienfa'isance  envers  les  norance.     In  most  cases  they  were 

couveiis.'  —  Sismondi,     Hist,     des  the  work  of  deliberate  imposture. 

Frangaia,  tome  ii.  p.  50.  Every  cathedral  or  monastery  had 

'  Mr.  Hallam,  speaking  of  the  ita  tutelar  saint,  and  every  saint 

legends  of  the  miracles  of  saints,  his  legend,  fabricated  in  order  to 

Biiys :    '  It  must   not    be  supposed  enrich  the  churchos  under  his  ppo- 

th;it  these   absurdities   were   pro-  tection,  by  exaggerating  his  virtues, 

iluced  as  well  as  nourished  b}'  ig-  his  miiacles,  aod  consequently  hia 
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end  of  the  world,  especially  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century, 
the  crusades,  which  gave  rise  to  a  profitable  traffic  in  the 
form  of  a  pecuniary  commutation  of  vows,  and  the  black 
death,  which  produced  a  paroxysm  of  religious  fanaticism, 
stimulated  the  movement.  In  the  monkish  chronicles,  the 
merits  of  sovereigns  are  almost  exclusively  judged  by  their 
bounty  to  the  Church,  and  in  some  cases  this  is  the  sole  part 
of  their  policy  which  has  been  preserved.' 

There  were,  no  doubt,  a  few  redeeming  points  in  this  dark 
period.  The  Irish  monks  are  said  to  have  been  honourably 
distinguished  for  their  reluctance  to  accept  the  lavish  dona- 
tions of  their  admirers,'*  and  some  missionary  monasteries  of 
a  high  order  of  excellence  were  scattered  through  Europe. 
A  few  legends,  too,  may  be  cited  censurmg  the  facility  with 
which  money  acquii-ed  by  crime  was  accepted  as  an  atonement 
for  crimo.^  But  these  cases  were  very  rare,  and  the  religious 
history  of  several  centuries  is  little  more  than  a  history  of 
the  rapacity  of  priests  and  of  the  credulity  of  laymen.     In 


power  of  serving  those  who  paid  my  jurisdiction,  since  it  is   built 

liberally  for  his  patronage.' — Mid-  from  the  fruits  of  usuries  aud  rob- 

dle  Ages,  ch.  ix.  part  i.     I  do  not  beries."     Then  the  bishop  and  the 

think  this  passage  makes  sufficient  clergy  having  fled  thence  in   fear, 

allowance  for  the  unconscious  form-  immediately  the    de\nl    destroyed 

ation  of  many  saintly  myths,  but  that  church  with  a  great  noise.' — 

no  impartial  person  can  doubt  its  Rationale  Divinorum,  i.    6  (trans- 

■ubstantial  truth.  lated  for  the  Camden  Society). 

'  Sisraondi,  Hist,  des  Frangais,  A  cerfaiin  St.  Launomar  is  said 

tome  ii.  pp.  54,  62-63.  to  have  refused  a  gift  for  his  mo- 

^  ^WmAxi's  Hist,  of  Latin  Chris-  naetery  from  a    rapacious    noble, 

tianilT/,  vol.  ii.  p.  257.  because   he  was   sure   it  was  de- 

*  burandus,  a  French  bishop  of  rived   from    pillage.     (Montalem- 

the  thirteenth  century,  tells  how,  bert's  Moines   d' Occident,  tome  ii. 

when  a  certain  bishop  was  conse-  pp.   350-351.)     When    prostitutes 

crating  a  church  built  out  of  the  were  converted  in  the  early  Church, 

fruits  of  usury  and  pillage,  he  saw  it  was  the   rule  that  the  money  of 

behind  the  altar  the  devil  in  a  pon-  which  they  had  become  possessed 

tifieal    vestment,   standing  at  the  should   never  be  applied  to  eccle- 

bishop's  throne,  who  said  nnto  the  siastical  purposes,    but  should  be 

bishop,  "  Cease  from  consecrating  distributed  among  the  poor, 
ihe  church ;    for  it  pertaineth  tx» 
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foigland,  the  perpetual  demands  of  the  Pope  excited  a  fierce 
resentment ;  and  we  may  trace  with  remarkable  clearness, 
in  every  page  of  Matthew  Paris,  the  alienation  of  sympathy 
aiTsing  from  this  cause,  which  prepared  and  foreshadowed 
the  final  rupture  of  England  from  the  Church.  Ireland,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  been  given  over  by  two  Popes  to  the 
English  invader,  on  the  condition  of  the  payment  of  Peter's 
pence.  The  outi-ageous  and  notorious  immorality  of  the 
monasteries,  during  the  century  before  the  Reformation,  was 
chiefly  due  to  their  great  wealth ;  and  that  immoi-ality,  as 
the  wi-itings  of  Erasmus  and  Ultic  von  Hutten  show,  gave  a 
powerful  impulse  to  the  new  movement,  while  the  abuses  of 
the  indulgences  were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  revolt  of 
Luther.  But  these  things  arrived  only  after  many  centuries 
of  successful  fi*aud.  The  religious  terrorism  that  was  unscru- 
pulously employed  had  done  its  work,  and  the  chief  riches  ol 
Christendom  had  passed  into  the  coffei-s  of  the  Church. 

It  is,  indeed,  probable  that  religious  terrorism  played  a 
more  important  pai-t  in  the  monastic  phase  of  Christianity 
than  it  had  done  even  in  the  great  work  of  the  conversion 
of  the  Pagans.  Although  two  or  three  amiable  theologians 
bad  made  faint  and  altogether  abortive  attempts  to  question 
the  eternity  of  punishment ;  although  thei-e  had  been  some 
slight  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  future  of  some 
Pagan  pliilosophers  who  had  lived  before  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  and  also  upon  the  question  whether  infants  who 
died  unbaptisetl  were  only  deprived  of  all  joy,  or  were  ac- 
tually subjected  to  never-encliug  agony,  there  was  no  question 
as  to  the  main  features  of  the  Catholic  doctiine.  Accordina 
to  the  patristic  theologians,  it  was  part  of  the  gosi>el  reve- 
lation that  the  misery  and  suffering  the  human  race  en- 
dures u[)on  earth  is  but  a  feeble  image  of  that  which  awaits 
it  in  the  future  world ;  that  all  its  meml^ere  lieyond  the 
Church,  as  well  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  ai-e 
within  its  pale,  avo  doomed  to  an  etiomity  of  agony  in  8. 
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literal  and  imdying  fire.  The  monastic  legends  took  up  this 
doctrine,  which  in  itsolf  is  sufficiently  revolting,  and  they 
developed  it  ■with  an  appalling  vividness  and  minuteness. 
St.  MacariuiS,  it  is  said,  when  walking  one  day  through  the 
desert,  saw  a  skull  upon  the  ground.  Ho  struck  it  with  his 
staff  and  it  began  to  speak.  It  told  him  that  it  was  the 
skull  of  a  Pagan  priest  who  had  lived  before  the  introduction 
of  Chiistianity  into  the  world,  and  who  had  accordingly  been 
doomed  to  hell.  As  high  as  the  heaven  is  above  the  earth, 
so  high  does  the  fire  of  hell  mount  in  waves  above  the  souls 
that  are  plunged  into  it.  The  damned  souls  were  pressed 
together  back  to  back,  and  the  lost  priest  made  it  his  single 
entreaty  to  the  saint  that  he  would  pray  that  they  might 
be  turned  face  to  face,  for  he  believed  that  the  sight  of  a 
brother's  face  might  afford  him  some  faint  consolation  in  the 
eternity  of  agony  that  was  before  him.'  The  story  is  well 
known  of  how  St.  Gregory,  seeing  on  a  bas-relief  a  represen- 
tation of  the  goodness  of  Trajan  to  a  poor  widow,  pitied  the 
Pagan  emperor,  whom  he  knew  to  be  in  hell,  and  prayed 
that  he  might  be  released.  He  was  told  that  his  prayer  was 
altogether  unprecedented ;  but  at  last,  on  his  promising  that 
he  would  never  offer  such  a  prayer  again,  it  was  partially 
gi"anted.  Trajan  was  not  withdi-awn  from  hell,  but  he  was 
freed  from  the  torments  which  the  remainder  of  the  Pagan 
world  endured.^ 

An  entire  literature  of  visions  depicting  the  torments  of 


'  Verba  Seniorum,  TtoI.  §  172.  great  virtues,  was   aa  uubaptised 

-  Xhis  vision  is  not  related  by  infidel.'     The  whole  subject  of  the 

St.    Gregory    himself,    and    some  vision  of  St.  Gregory  is  discussed 

Catholics  are  perplexed  about  it,  on  by  Champagny,  Les  AnUmins,  tome 

account  of   the  vision    of  another  i.  pp.  372-373.   This  devout  writer 

saint,  who  afterwards  asked  whether  says,    'Cette  Idgende  fut  accepted 

Trajan    was    saved,    and   received  par  tout  le  moyen-S,ge,   indulgent 

for  answer,   '  I  wish  men  to  rest  in  pour  les  pdiens  illustres  et  tout  dis- 

ignorance  of  this  subject,  that  the  pose  a  les   eupposer  chretiena   et 

Catholics    may    become    stronger,  sauves.' 
For  this  emperor,  though  he  had 
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bell  was  soon  produced  by  the  industry  of  the  monks.  The 
ajKwryphal  Grospel  of  Nicodemus,  which  purported  to  describe 
the  descent  of  Christ  into  the  lower  world,  contributed  to 
foster  it ;  and  St.  Gregory  the  Great  has  related  many  visions 
in  a  more  famous  work,  which  professed  to  be  compiled  with 
scrupulous  veracity  from  the  most  authentic  sources,'  and  of 
which  it  may  be  confidently  averred  that  it  scarcely  contains 
a  single  page  which  is  not  tainted  with  grotesque  and  de- 
liberate falsehood.  Men,  it  was  said,  passed  into  a  trance  oi 
temporary  death,  and  were  then  caiiied  for  a  time  to  hell. 
Among  others,  a  certain  man  named  Stephen,  from  whose 
lips  the  saint  declares  that  he  had  heard  the  tale,  had  died 
by  mistake.  When  his  soul  was  borne  to  the  gates  of  hell, 
the  Judge  declared  that  it  was  another  Stephen  who  was 
wanted ;  the  disembodied  spirit,  after  inspecting  hell,  was 
restored  to  its  former  body,  and  the  next  day  it  was  known 
that  another  Stephen  had  died.*  Yolcanoes  were  the  portals 
of  hell,  and  a  hermit  had  seen  the  soul  of  the  Arian  emperor 
Theodoric,  as  St.  Eucherius  afterwai'ds  did  the  soul  of 
Charles  Martel,  carried  down  that  in  the  Island  of  Lipari.' 
The  craters  in  Sicily,  it  was  i-emarked,  were  continually 
agitated,  and  continually  increasing,  and  this,  as  St.  Gregory 
observes,  was  probably  due  to  the  impending  nun  of  the 
world,  when  the  great  press  of  lost  souls  would  render  it 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  approaches  to  their  prisons.* 

But  the  glimpses  of  hell  that  are  furnished  in  the  '  Dia- 
logues'  of  St.  Gregory  appear  meagi-e  and  unimaginative, 
compared  with  those  of  some  later  monks.  A  long  series 
of  monastic  visions,  of  which  that  of  St.  Fursey,  in  the 
seventh  century,  was  one  of  the  fii-st,  and  which  followed 


'  See  the  solemn  asseveKition  of  Book  of  Dialogues 

the  care  which  he  took  in  going  *  Dial.  iv.  36. 

only  to  the    most    credible    and  '  Ibid.  iv.  30. 

authorised  sources  for  his    mate-  *  Ibid.  iv.  3.3. 
rialy,  in  the  Pref;ice  to  the  First 
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in  rapid  succession,  till  that  of  Tundale,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  professed  to  describe  with  the  most  detailed  accuracy 
the  condition  of  the  lost.'  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  more 
ghastly,  grotesque,  and  material  conceptions  of  the  future 
world  than  they  evince,  or  more  hideous  calumnies  against 
that  Being  who  was  supposed  to  inflict  upon  His  creatui-ea 
such  unspeakable  misery.  The  devil  was  represented  bound 
by  red-hot  chains,  on  a  burning  gridiron  in  the  centre  of 
hell.  The  screams  of  his  never-ending  agony  made  its  rafters 
to  resound ;  but  his  hands  were  free,  and  with  these  he 
seized  the  lost  souls,  crushed  them  like  grapes  against  his 
teeth,  and  then  di-ew  them  by  his  breath  down  the  fiery 
cavern  of  his  throat.  Daemons  with  hooks  of  red-hot 
iron  plunged  souls  alternately  into  fire  and  ice.  Some  of 
the  lost  were  hung  up  by  their  tongues,  others  were  sawn 
asunder,  others  gnawed  by  serpents,  others  beaten  together  on 
an  anvil  and  welded  into  a  single  mass,  others  boiled  and 
then  strained  thi'ough  a  cloth,  others  twined  in  the  embraces 
of  daemons  whose  limbs  were  of  flamo.  The  fire  of  earth, 
it  was  said,  was  but  a  picture  of  that  of  hell.  The  latter  was 
so  immeasurably  more  intense  that  it  alone  could  be  called 
real.  Sulphur  was  mixed  with  it,  partly  to  increase  its 
heat,  and  partly,  too,  in  order  that  an  ins^ifferable  stench 
might  be  added  to  the  misery  of  the  lost,  while,  unlike 
other  flames,  it  emitted,  according  to  some  visions,  no  light. 


'  The  fullest  collection  of  these 
visions  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
is  that  made  for  the  Philobiblion 
Society  (vol.  ix.)»  ^y  M.  Delepierre, 
called  L'Enfer  decrit  par  ceux  qui 
font  vu,  of  which  I  have  largely 
availed  myself.  See,  too,  Rusca  Be 
Inferno.  Wright's  Purgatory  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  an  interesting  collection 
of  visions  given  by  Mr.  Longfellow, 
inhistranslationofDante.  The  Irish 
saints  were,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  pro- 


minent in  producing  this  branch  of 
literature.  St.  Fursey,  whose  vision 
is  one  of  the  earliest,  and  Tondale, 
or  Tundale,  whose  vision  is  one  of 
the  most  detailed,  were  both  Irish. 
The  English  historians  contain 
several  of  these  visions.  Bede  re- 
lates two  or  three — William  ot 
Malmesbury  that  of  Charles  the 
Fat ;  Matthew  Paris  throe  visions 
of  purgatory. 
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that  the  horror  of  darkness  might  be  added  to  the  horror  of 
pain.  A  narrow  bridge  spanned  the  abyss,  and  from  it  the 
souls  of  sinners  were  plunged  into  the  darkness  that  waa 
below.' 

Such  catalogues  of  horrors,  though  they  now  awake  in  an 
educated  man  a  sentiment  of  mingled  disgust,  weaiiness,  and 
contempt,  were  able  for  many  centuiies  to  create  a  degree  of 
panic  and  of  misery  we  can  scarcely  realise.  With  the 
exception  of  the  heretic  Pelagius,  whose  noble  genius,  antici- 
pating the  discoveries  of  modem  science,  had  repudiated  the 
theological  notion  of  death  having  been  introduced  into  the 
world  on  account  of  the  act  of  Adam,  it  was  vmiversally 
held  among  Christians  that  all  the  forms  of  suffexing 
and  dissolution  that  are  manifested  on  earth  were  penal 
inflictions.  The  destruction  of  the  world  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  at  hand.  The  minds  of  men  were  filled  with 
images  of  the  approaching  catastrophe,  and  innumerable 
legends  of  visible  daemons  were  industriously  circulated.  It 
was  the  custom  then,  as  it  is  the  custom  now,  for  Catholic 
priests  to  stain  the  imaginations  of  young  children  by  ghastly 
pictures  of  future  misery,  to  imprint  upon  the  virgin  mind 
ati'ocious  images  which  they  hoped,  not  uni-easonably,  might 
prove  indelible.'     In  hours  of  weakness  and  of  sickness  their 

'  The  narrow  bridge  over  hell  young  persons,'  called  Thf  Sight  of 
(in  some  visions  covered  with  ifeW,  by  theRev.J.  Furniss.C.S.S.R., 
spikes),  which  is  a  conspicuous  published  '  permissu  superiorum,' 
feature  in  the  Mohammedan  pic-  by  Duffy  (Dublin  and  London), 
tures  of  the  future  world,  appears  It  is  a  detailed  description  of  the 
very  often  in  Catholic  visions.  See  dungeon*  of  hell,  and  a  few  sen- 
Greg.  Tur.  iv.  33  ;  St.  Greg.  Dial,  tences may  serve  as asample,  'Seel 
iv.  36  ;  and  the  vision  of  Tundale,  on  the  middle  of  that  red-hot  floor 
in  Delepierre.  stands  a  girl ;  she  looks  about  six- 

*  Few  Englishmen,  I   imagine,  teen  years  old.     Her  feet  are  bare, 

are  aware  of  the  infumoas  pablica-  She  has  neither  shoes  nor  stockings, 

lions  written  with  this  object,  that  .  .  .    Listen !    she   8pt>aks.      She 

are    circulated    by    the     Catholic  says,  I  have  been  standing  on  this 

priests  among  the  poor.      I   have  red-hot  floor  for  years.     Day  and 

before  me  a  tract 'for  children  and  night  my  only  standing-place  has 
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overwrought  fancy  seemed  to  see  hideous  beings  hovering 
around,  and  hell  itself  yawning  to  receive  its  victim.  St. 
Gregory  describes  how  a  monk,  who,  though  apparently  a 
man  of  exemplary  and  even  saintly  piety,  had  been  accus- 
tomed secretly  to  eat  meat,  saw  on  his  deathbed  a  fearful 
dragon  twining  its  tail  round  his  body,  and,  with  open  jaws, 
sucking  his  breath ; '  and  how  a  little  boy  of  five  years  old, 
who  had  learnt  from  his  father  to  repeat  blasphemous  words, 
saw,  as  he  lay  dying,  exulting  daemons  who  were  waiting  to 
cany  him  to  hell.*  To  the  jaundiced  eye  of  the  theologian, 
all  nature  seemed  stricken  and  forlorn,  and  its  brightness  and 
beauty  suggested  no  ideas  but  those  of  deception  and  of  sin. 
The  redbreast,  according  to  one  popular  legend,  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Deity  to  carry  a  drop  of  water  to  the  souls  of 
unbaptised  infants  in  hell,  and  its  breast  was  singed  in 
piercing  the  flames.^     In  the  calm,  still  hour  of  evening, 


been  this  red-hot  floor.  .  .  .  Look 
at  my  burnt  and  bleeding  feet.  Let 
me  go  off  this  burning  floor  for  one 
moment,  only  for  one  single  short 
moment.  .  .  .  The  fourth  dungeon 
is  the  boiling  kettle  ...  in  the 
middle  of  it  there  is  a  boy.  .  . 
His  eyes  are  burning  like  two  burn- 
ing coals.  Two  long  flames  come 
out  of  his  ears.  .  .  .  Sometimes 
he  opens  his  mouth,  and  blazing 
fire  rolls  out.  But  listen !  there  is 
a  sound  like  a  kettle  boiling.  .  .  . 
The  blood  is  boiling  in  the  scalded 
veins  of  that  boy.  The  brain  is 
boiling  and  bubbling  in  his  head. 
The  marrow  is  boiling  in  his  bones. 
.  .  .  The  fifth  dungeon  is  the  red- 
hot  oven.  .  .  .  The  little  child  is 
in  this  red-hot  oven.  Hear  how 
it  screams  to  come  out.  See  how 
it  turns  and  twists  itself  about  in 
the  fire.  It  beats  its  head  against 
the  roof  of  the  oven.  It  stamps  its 
little  feet  on  the  floor.  .  .  .  God 


was  very  good  to  this  child.  Very 
likely  God  saw  it  would  get  worse 
and  worse,  and  would  never  repent, 
and  so  it  would  have  to  be  punished 
much  more  in  hell.  So  God  in  His 
mercy  called  it  out  of  the  world  in 
its  early  childhood.'  If  the  reader 
desires  to  follow  this  subject  far- 
ther, he  may  glance  over  a  com- 
panion tract  by  the  same  reverend 
gentleman,  called  A  Terrible  Judg- 
ment on  a  Little  Child;  and  also  a 
book  on  Hell,  translated  from  the 
Italian  of  Pinamonti,  and  with 
illustrations  depicting  the  various 
tortures. 

"  St.  Greg.  Dial.  iv.  38 

« Ibid.  iv.  18. 

*  Alger's  History  of  the  Doe^ 
trine  of  a  Future  Life  (New  York. 
1866),  p.  414.  The  ignis  fatuus  was 
sometimes  supposed  to  be  the  soxJ 
of  an  unbaptised  child.  There  is,  J 
believe,  another  Catholic  legend 
about    the    redbreast,    of  a  very 
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wlien  the  peasant  boy  asked  why  the  sinking  sun,  as  it  dipped 
beneath  the  horizon,  flushed  with  such  a  glorious  red,  he  was 
unswered,  in  the  words  of  an  old  Saxon  catechism,  becaxise  it 
is  then  looking  into  hell.' 

It  is  related  in  the  vision  of  Tundale,  that  as  he  gazed 
upon  the  burning  plains  of  hell,  and  listened  to  the  screams 
of  ceaseless  and  hopeless  agony  that  were  wrung  from  the 
sufferers,  the  ciy  broke  from  his  lips,  '  Alas,  Lord  !  what 
truth  is  there  in  what  I  have  so  often  heard — the  earth  is 
filled  with  the  mercy  of  God  1'  ^  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  curious  things  in  moral  history,  to  observe  how  men 
who  were  sincerely  indignant  with  Pagan  writei-s  for  attri- 
buting to  their  divinities  the  frailties  of  an  occasional  jealousy 
or  an  occasional  sensuality — for  representing  them,  in  a  word, 
like  men  of  mingled  characters  and  j^assions — have  neverthe- 
less unscrupulously  attributed  to  theii*  own  Divinity  a  degree 
of  cruelty  which  may  be  confidently  said  to  transcend  the 
utmost  barbarity  of  which  human  nature  is  capable.  Neither 
Nero  nor  Phalaris  could  have  looked  complacently  for  ever  on 
millions  enduring  the  tortm-e  of  fire — most  of  them  because 
of  a  crime  which  was  committed,  not  by  themselves,  but  by 
their  ancestors,  or  because  they  had  adopted  some  mistaken 
conclusion  on  intricate  questions  of  history  or  metaphysics.' 


different  kind — that  its  breast  was  crust  of  the  earth,  which  is  the 

stained  with    blood  when   it  was  wall  of  hell,  and  tiius  making  the 

trying  to  pull  out  the  thorns  from  whole  revolve,  as  the  squirrel  by 

the  crown  of  Christ.  climbing  turns  its  cage !    {L'Enfer 

'Wright's    Purgatory    of     St.  decrit  jjar  ceux  (pii  Tout  im,!^.  lol.) 

Patrick,    p.    26.       M.   Delepierre  *  Delepierre,  p.  70. 

quotes  a  curious  theory  of  Father  *  Thus,  in  a  book  which  was 

Hardouin   (who    is   chiefly   known  attributed  (it  is  said  erroneously)  to 

for  his  suggestion  that  the  classics  Jeremy  Taylor,  we  find  two  singu- 

were  composed    by  the  mediaeval  larly    unrhetorical    and    unimpas- 

monks)    that   the   rotation  of  the  sioned  chapters,  deliberately  enu- 

earth  is  caused  by  the  lost  souls  merating  the  most   atrocious  acts 

trying  to  escape  from  the  fire  that  of  cruelty  in  human  history,  and 

is  at  the  centre  of  the  globe,  climb-  mainUiiuing  that  they  are  surpiassed 

ing,  in  conaequence,  on  the  inner  by  the   tortures   inflicted   by   ths 
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To  those  who  do  not  regard  such  teaching  as  true,  it  must 
apj)ear  without  exception  the  most  odious  in  the  religious 
history  of  the  world,  subveisive  of  the  very  foundations  of 
morals,  and  well  fitted  to  transform  the  man  who  at  once 
realised  it,  and  accepted  it  with  pleasure,  into  a  monster  of 
barbarity.  Of  the  writers  of  the  mediaeval  period,  certainly 
one  of  the  two  or  thj-ee  most  eminent  was  Peter  Lombard, 
whose  '  Sentences,'  though  now,  I  believe,  but  little  read, 
were  for  a  long  time  the  basis  of  all  theological  iitei-ature  in 
Europe.  More  than  four  thousand  theologians  are  said  to 
have  written  commentaries  upon  them '  —  among  others, 
Albert  the  Great,  St.  Bonaventui-a,  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Nor  is  the  work  unworthy  of  its  foi-mer  reputation.  Calm 
clear,  logical,  subtle,  and  concise,  the  author  professes  to  ex- 


Deity.  A  few  instances  will  suffice. 
Certain  persons  '  put  rings  of  iron, 
stuck  full  of  sharp  points  of  needles, 
about  their  arms  and  feet,  in  such 
a  manner  as  the  prisoners  could 
not  move  without  wounding  them- 
selves; I  hen  they  compassed  them 
about  with  fire,  to  the  end  that, 
standing  still,  they  might  be  burnt 
alive,  and  if  they  stirred  the  sharp 
points  pierced  their  flesh.  .  .  . 
What,  then,  shall  be  the  torment 
of  the  damned  where  they  shall 
bum  eternally  without  dying,  and 
without  possibility  of  removing? 
.  .  .  Alexander,  the  son  of  Hyr- 
canus,  caused  eight  hundred  to  be 
crucified,  and  whilst  they  were  yet 
alive  caused  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren to  be  murdered  before  their 
eyes,  that  so  they  might  not  die 
once,  but  many  deaths.  This  rigour 
shall  not  be  wanting  in  hell.  .  .  . 
Mpzentius  tied  a  living  body  to  a 
dead  until  the  putrefied  exhalations 
of  the  dead  had  killed  the  living. 
.  .  .  What  is  this  in  respect  of 
hell,  when  each  body  of  the  damned 


is  more  loathsome  and  unsavoury 
than  a  million  of  dead  dogs  ?  .  .  . 
Bonaveuture  says,  if  one  of  the 
damned  were  brought  into  this 
world  it  were  sufficient  to  .infect 
the  whole  earth.  .  .  .  We  are 
amazed  to  think  of  the  inhumanity 
of  Phalaris,  who  roasted  men  alive 
in  his  brnzen  bull.  That  was  a 
joy  in  respect  of  that  fire  of  hell. 
.  .  .  This  torment  .  .  .  comprises 
as  many  torments  as  the  body  of 
man  has  joints,  sinews,  arteries, 
&c.,  being  caused  by  that  penetra- 
ting and  real  fire,  of  which  this 
temporal  fire  is  but  a  painted  fire. 
.  .  .  What  comparison  will  there 
be  between  burning  for  a  hundred 
years'  space,  and  to  be  burning 
without  interruption  as  long  as  God 
is  God?' — Coiitemplationa  on  the 
State  of  Man,  book  ii.  ch.  6-7,  in 
Heber's  Edition  of  the  works  of 
Taylor. 

'  Perron  e,  Historia  Theologia 
cum  Philosopkia  comparaia  Synop- 
sis, p  29.  P.ter  Lombard's  work 
was  published  in  a.u.  1160. 
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pound  tLe  whole  system  of  Catholic  theology  and  ethics, 
and  to  reveal  the  interdependeuce  of  their  various  parts. 
Ha\'ing  explained  the  position  and  the  duties,  he  proceeds  tc 
examine  the  prospects,  of  man.  He  maintains  that  until  the 
day  of  judgment  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  and  hell  will 
continually  see  one  another;  but  that,  in  the  succeeding 
eternity,  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  alone  will  see  those  of  the 
opposite  world ;  and  he  concludes  his  great  work  by  this 
most  impressive  passage  :  '  In  the  last  place,  we  must  enquii-e 
whether  the  sight  of  the  punishment  of  the  condemned  will 
impair  the  glory  of  the  blest,  or  whether  it  will  augment 
their  beatitude.  Concerning  this,  Gregory  says  the  sight  of 
the  punishment  of  the  lost  will  not  obscure  the  beatitude  of 
the  just;  for  when  it  is  accompanied  by  no  compassion  it  can 
be  no  diminution  of  happiness.  And  although  their  own 
joys  might  suffice  to  the  just,  yet  to  their  greater  glory  they 
will  see  the  pains  of  the  evil,  which  by  grace  they  have 

escaped The  elect  will  go  forth,  not  indeed  locally, 

but  by  intelligence,  and  by  a  clear  vision,  to  behold  the 
torture  of  the  impious,  and  as  they  see  them  they  vnll  not 
grieve.  Their  minds  will  be  sated  with  joy  as  they  gaze  on 
the  vmspcakable  anguish  of  the  impious,  returning  thank? 
for  their  own  freedom.  Thus  Esaias,  describing  the  torments 
of  the  impious,  and  the  joy  of  the  righteous  in  witnessing  it, 
says  :  "  The  elect  in  truth  will  go  out  and  will  see  the  coi-ppes 
of  men  who  have  prevaricated  against  Him  ;  their  worm 
will  not  die,  and  they  will  be  to  the  satiety  of  vision  to  all 
flesh,  that  is  to  the  elect.  The  just  man  will  rejoice  when 
he  shall  see  the  vengeance."  ' ' 


'' Postremo  qaaeritxir,  An  poena  passio  miserije   non  erit,  minuere 

rcproborum  visa  ciecoloret  gluriam  beatorum  laelitiam  non  valebit.    Et 

beaturum?    an   eoimm   beatitudini  licet  justis  sua    gaudi.i  sufficiani, 

proficiat?     De   hoc    ita  Gregurius  ad  maiorem  gloriam  vident  poeiias 

ait,  Apud  aninium  justurum  non  ob-  malorum  quas  por  gratiam  evase- 

fu«cat.  beatitudinera  aspecta   poeiui  runt.  .  .  .  Egredieutur  ergo  eleeti, 

reproborum;   quia   ubi  jara   com.-  non  loco,  sediutolligentiavelvisiona 

A  A 
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This  passion  for  visions  of  heaven  and  hell  was,  in  fiust, 
a  natui-al  continuation  of  the  passion  for  dogmatic  definition, 
which  had  raged  during  the  fifth  century.  It  was  natural 
that  men,  whose  curiosity  had  left  no  conceivable  question  ot 
theology  undefined,  should  have  endeavoured  to  describe 
witli  corresponding  precision  the  condition  of  the  dead. 
Much,  however,  was  due  to  the  hallucinations  of  solitary 
and  ascetic  Hfe,  and  much  more  to  deliberate  imposture. 
It  is  impossible  for  men  to  continue  long  in  a  condition  of 
extreme  panic,  and  superstition  speedily  discovered  remedies 
to  allay  the  fears  it  had  created.  If  a  malicious  daemon  was 
hovering  around  the  believer,  and  if  the  jaws  of  hell  were 
opening  to  receive  him,  he  was  defended,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  countless  angels ;  a  lavish  gift  to  a  church  or  monasteiy 
could  always  enlist  a  saiat  in  his  behalf,  and  priestly  power 
could  protect  him  against  the  dangers  which  priestly  sagacity 
had  revealed.  When  the  angels  were  weighing  the  good  and 
evil  deeds  of  a  dead  man,  the  latter  were  found  by  far  to 
preponderate;  but  a  priest  of  St.  Lawi-ence  came  in,  and 
tui-ned  the  scale  by  throwing  down  among  the  former  a 
heavy  gold  chalice,  which  the  deceased  had  given  to  the 
altar. '  Dagobert  was  snatched  from  the  very  arms  of  daemons 
by  St.  Denis,  St.  Maurice,  and  St.  Martin.*  Charlemagne 
was  saved,  because  the  monasteries  he  had  built  outweighed 


manifesta  ad  videndum  irapiorum  Laetabitur  Justus  cum  viderit  viu- 

cruciatus ;  quos  videntes  non  dolore  dictam.' — Peter  Lombard,  Senten. 

afficientur  sed  laetitia  satiabuntur,  lib.  iv.  finis.    These  amiable  views 

agentes  gratias  de  sua  liberatione  have  often  been  expressed  both  by 

visa  impiorum  ineffabili  calamitate.  Catholic  and  by  Puritan  divines.  See 

Unde  Esaias   impiorum   tormenta  Alger's  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life, 

describens  et  ex  eorum  visione  \x-  p.  541. 

titiam    bonorum    exprimens,   ait,  '  Legenda  Aurea.     There   is    a 

Egredieutur  electi  scilicet  et  vide-  curious    fresco    representing    this 

bunt  cadavera  virorum  qui  praeva-  transaction,  on   the  portal  of  the 

ricati  sunt  in  me.     Vermis  eorum  church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  near  Rome, 

aon  morietor  et  ignis  non  extin-  -'  Aimoni,  Dc  Gestis  Fraiicorum 

guetur,  et  enmt  usque  ad  siitietatem  Hist.  iv.  34. 
visionis  omni  oarni,  id  est  electis. 
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biis  evii  deeds.'  Otheres,  who  died  in  mortal  sin,  •«  ere  raised 
from  the  dead  at  the  desii-e  of  their  patron  saint,  to  expiate 
their  guilt.  To  amass  relics,  to  acquire  the  patronage  of 
saints,  to  endow  monasteries,  to  build  churches,  became  the 
chief  pai-t  of  religion,  and  the  more  the  terroi-s  of  the  unseen 
world  were  unfolded,  the  more  men  sought  tranquillity  bv 
the  consolations  of  superstition.^ 

The  extent  to  which  the  custom  of  materialising  religion 
was  carried,  can  onh^  be  adequately  realised  by  those  who 
have  exanmied  the  mediaeval  literature  itself.  That  which 
strikes  a  student  in  perusing  tliis  literature,  is  not  so  much 
the  existence  of  these  superstitions,  as  their  extraordinaiy 
multiplication,  the  many  thousands  of  grotesque  miracles 
wrought  by  saints,  monasteries,  or  relics,  that  were  delibe- 
rately asserted  and  univei-sally  beUeved.  CluTstianity  had 
assumed  a  form  that  was  quite  as  polytheistic  and  quite  as 
idolatrous  as  the  ancient  Paganism.  The  low  level  of  intel- 
lectual cultivation,  the  religious  feelings  of  half-converted 
barbarians,  the  interests  of  the  clergy,  the  great  social  im- 
portance of  the  monasteries,  and  jjerhaps  also  the  custom  of 
compounding  for  nearly  all  crimes  by  pecuniary  fines,  which 
was  so  general  in  the  penal  system  of  the  barbarian  tribes, 
combined  in  their  different  ways,  with  the  panic  ci'eated  by 
the  fear  of  hell,  in  driving  men  in  the  same  direction,  and 
the  wealth  and  power  of  the  clergy  rose  to  a  point  tliat 
enabled  them  to  overahadow  all  other  classes.  They  had 
found,  as  has  been  well  said,  in  another  world,  the  standing- 


'  Turpin's  Cferowtc^,  ch.  32.   In  ces  sieeles  grossiers  que  I'avarice 

the  vision  ofWatlin,  however  (a.t>.  etoit  le  premier  attribut  de  Dieu, 

824),  Charlemagne  was   seen  tor-  et  que  les  saints  faisoient  un  com- 

tured  in  purgatory  on  account  of  merce  de  leur  credit  et  de  leur  ipro- 

his  excessive  love  of  women.    (De-  tection.      De-la   les  richesso.s  im- 

lepierro,  L'Eii/er  decrit   far  ceiux  menses  donn^es  aux  ^glises  par  des 

gut  Ccmt  vu,  pp.  27-28.)  hommes  dont  les  moeurs  deshono- 

'  As  the  Abbe  Mably  observes":  roient  la  religion.'  —  Ohscrva/iotu 

'On  cToyoit  on  quelque  sorte  daas  tnr  l.'Hi-:t.  de  France,  i.  4. 
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point  of  Archimedes  from  which  they  could  move  this.  N<t 
other  system  had  ever  appeared  so  admii'ably  fitted  to  endiu-e 
for  ever.  The  Church  had  crushed  or  silenced  every  oppo- 
nent in  Christendom.  It  had  an  absolute  control  over 
education  in  all  its  branches  and  in  all  its  stages.  It  had 
absorbed  all  the  speculative  knowledge  and  art  of  Europe. 
It  possessed  or  commanded  wealth,  rank,  and  military  power. 
It  had  so  dii-ected  its  teaching,  that  everything  which  ten-i- 
fied  or  distressed  mankind  drove  men  speedily  into  its  arms, 
and  it  had  covered  Europe  with  a  vast  network  of  insti- 
tutions, admirably  adapted  to  extend  and  perpetuate  its 
power.  In  addition  to  all  this,  it  had  guarded  with  con- 
summate skill  all  the  approaches  to  its  citadel.  Every 
doubt  was  bianded  as  a  sin,  and  a  long  course  of  doubt 
must  necessarily  have  preceded  the  rejection  of  its  tenets. 
All  the  avenues  of  enquiry  were  painted  with  images  of 
appalling  sutfering,  and  of  malicious  daemons.  No  sooner 
did  the  worshipper  begin  to  question  any  article  of  faith,  or 
to  lose  his  confidence  in  the  virtue  of  the  ceremonies  of  his. 
Church,  than  he  was  thi-eatened  with  a  doom  that  no  human 
heroism  could  brave,  that  no  imagination  could  contemplate 
undismayed. 

Of  all  the  suffering  that  was  undergone  by  those  brave 
men  who  ia  ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition  dared  to 
break  loose  from  the  tiummels  of  their  Church,  and  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  liberty  we  now  enjoy,  it  is  this  which 
was  probably  the  most  poignant,  and  which  is  the  least 
realised.  Our  imaginations  can  reproduce  with  much  vivid- 
ness gigantic  massacres  like  those  of  the  Albigenses  or  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  We  can  conceive,  too,  the  tortures  of  the 
rack  and  of  the  boots,  the  dungeon,  the  scaffold,  and  the  slow 
fire.  We  can  estimate,  though  less  perfectly,  the  anguish 
which  the  bold  enquLrer  must  have  undergone  from  the 
desertion  of  those  he  most  dearly  loved,  from  the  hatred  of 
mankind,  from  the  malignant  calumnies  that  were  heaped 
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npon  his  name.  But  in  the  chamber  of  his  own  soul,  in  the 
hoius  of  his  solitary  meditation,  he  must  have  found  eiements 
of  a  suifering  that  was  still  more  acute.  Taught  from  his 
earliest  childhood  to  regai-d  the  abandonment  of  his  hero- 
ditaiy  opinions  as  the  most  deadly  of  crimes,  and  to  ascribe 
it  to  the  instigation  of  deceiving  daemons,  pei-suaded  that 
if  he  died  in  a  condition  of  doubt  he  must  pass  into  a  state 
of  everlasting  torture,  his  imagination  saturated  with  images 
of  the  most  hideous  and  appalling  anguish,  he  found  himself 
alone  in  the  world,  strixggling  ynth.  his  difficulties  and  his 
doubts.  There  existed  no  rival  sect  in  which  he  could  take 
refuge,  and  where,  in  the  professed  agi-eement  of  many  minds, 
he  could  forget  the  anathemas  of  the  Church.  Physical 
science,  that  has  disproved  the  theological  theories  which 
attribute  death  to  human  sin,  and  suffering  to  Divine  ven- 
geance, and  all  natiual  phenomena  to  isolated  acts  of  Divine 
intervention — historical  criticism,  which  has  dispelled  so 
many  imposing  fabrics  of  belief,  traced  so  many  elaborate 
superstitions  to  the  normal  action  of  the  undisciplined  imagi- 
nation, and  explained  and  dehned  the  successive  phases  of 
religious  progi'ess,  were  both  unknown.  Every  comet  that 
blazed  in  the  sky,  every  pestilence  that  swept  over  the  land, 
appeared  a  confirmation  of  the  dark  threats  of  the  theologian. 
A  spirit  of  blind  and  abject  credulity,  inculcated  as  the  first 
of  duties,  and  exhibited  on  all  subjects  and  in  all  foi-ms, 
pei-vaded  the  atmosphere  he  breathed.  Who  can  estimate 
aright  the  obstacles  against  which  a  sincere  enquii-er  in  such 
an  age  must  have  struggled  1  "Who  can  conceive  the  secret 
anguish  he  must  have  endured  in  the  long  months  or  years 
dui'ing  which  rival  arguments  gained  an  alternate  sway 
over  his  judgment,  while  all  douljt  was  still  regarded  as 
damnable]  And  even  when  his  mind  was  convinced,  his 
imagination  would  still  often  revert  to  his  old  belief.  Our 
thoughts  in  after  years  flow  spontaneously,  and  even  uncon- 
sciously, in   the  channels   that  are  formed   in  youili.      Id 
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momentB  when  the  controlling  judgment  has  relaxed  fe 
grasp,  old  iutellectual  habits  reassume  their  sway,  and 
images  painted  on  the  imagination  will  live,  when  the  intel- 
lectual propositions  on  which  they  rested  have  been  wholly 
abandoned.  In  houi-s  of  weakness,  of  sickness,  and  of  drow- 
siness, in  the  feverish  and  anxious  moments  that  are  known 
to  all,  when  the  mind  floats  passively  upon  the  stream,  the 
phantoms  which  reason  had  exorcised  must  have  often  re- 
appeared, and  the  bitterness  of  an  ancient  tyranny  must  have 
entered  into  his  soul. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  many  services  that  were 
x-endered  to  mankind  by  the  Troubadours,  that  they  cast 
such  a  flood  of  ridicule  upon  the  visions  of  hell,  by  which 
the  monks  had  been  accustomed  to  terrify  mankind,  that 
they  completely  discredited  and  almost  suppressed  them.' 
Whether,  however,  the  Catholic  mind,  if  unassisted  by  the 
literature  of  Paganism  and  by  the  independent  thinkei-s  who 
grew  up  under  the  shelter  of  Mohammedanism,  could  have 
ever  unwoimd  the  chains  that  had  bound  it,  may  well  be 
qnastioned.  The  growth  of  towns,  which  multiplied  secular 
interests  and  feelings,  the  revival  of  learning,  the  depression 
of  the  ecclesiastical  classes  that  followed  the  crusades,  and,  at 
last,  the  dislocation  of  Christendom  by  the  Reformation, 
gradually  impaired  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine,  which  ceased 
to  be  realised  before  it  ceased  to  be  believed.  There  was, 
however,  another  doctrine  which  exercised  a  still  greater 
influence  in  augmenting  the  riches  of  the  clergy,  and  in 
making  donations  to  the  Church  the  chief  part  of  religion. 
I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  doctrine  of  purgatory. 

A  distinguished  modem  apologist  for  the  middle  ages 
has  made  this  doctrine  the  object  of  his  special  and  very 
chai-acteristic  eulogy,  because,  aa  he  says,  by  providing  r\ 


'  Many  curious  examples  of  the  are  given  by  Delepierre,  p.  144.— 
way  in  -which  the  Troubadours  bur-  Wright's  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick, 
lesqned  the  monkish  visions  of  hell     47-62. 
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finite  punishment  graduated  to  every  variety  of  guilt,  and 
adapted  for  those  who,  without  being  sufficiently  virtuous 
to   pass   at   once   into   heaven,  did   not  appear  sufficiently 
vicious  to  pass  into  hell,  it   formed  an  indispensable  cor- 
I'CctiTe  to  the  exti-eme  terrorism  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment.'     This  is  one  of  those  theories  which,  though 
exceedingly  popular  with  a  class  of  writei-s  who  ai"e  not  without 
iniiuence  in  our  day,  must  appear,  I  think,  almost  grotesque 
to  those  who  have  examined   the  actual  operation  of  the 
doctrine  dming  the  middle  ages.     According  to  the  practical 
teaching  of  the  Church,  the  ex|jiatory  powers  at  the  disposal 
of  its  clergy  were  so  great,  that  those  who  died  believing  its 
doctrines,  and  fortified  in  their  last  hours  by  its  rites,  had  no 
cause  whatever  to  dread  the  teiTors  of  hell.     On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  died  external  to  the  Chvu-ch  had  no  prospect 
of  entering  into  purgatory.     This  latter  was  designed  aJto- 
gether  for  true  believers ;  it  was  chiefly  preached  at  a  time 
when  no  one  was  in  the  least  disposed  to  question  the  powera 
of  the  Chui-ch  to  absolve  any  crime,  however  heinous,  or  to 
fi.-ee  the  worst  men  from  hell,  and  it  was  assuredly  never 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  consolation.     Indeed,  the  populai- 
pictures  of  purgatory  were  so  temtic  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  imagination  could  ever  fully  realise,  though  the 
reason  could  etusily  recognise,  the  difierence  between  this  state 
and  that  of  the  lost.     The  fire  of  purgatory,  according  to  the 
most  eminent  theologians,  was  like  the  fije  of  heU — a  liteml 
fire,  prolonged,  it  was  sometimes  said,  for  ages.     The  de- 
clamations of  the  pulpit  described  the  sufierings  of  the  saved 
souls  in  purgatory  as  incalculably  greater  than  any  that  were 
endmed  by  the  most  wretched  mortals  upon  eai-th.*  The  rude 


'   Ck)mto   Philogophie    positive,  joies  si  on  les  compare  a  une  se 

tome  V.  p.  269.  conde   des    peines   du   pui^atoire. 

*    'Saint-Bernard,  dans  son  ser-  "  Imaginez  -  vous    done,    d^licatos 

mon  Dc  ohiiu  Humberti,  aflfLrme  que  damos,"  dit  le  p^re  Vallsidier  (l(il3) 

wufi  leu  tc.iirmenis  de  cutte  vie  6<jrit  dans  son  sermon  du  3~  dimanclie 
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artists  of  mediseA-aliem  exhausted  their  efforts  in  depicting 
the  writhings  of  the  dead  in  the  flames  that  encii-cled  them. 
Innumerable  visions  detailed  with  a  ghastly  minuteness  the 
various  kinds  of  torture  they  underwent,'  and  the  monk, 
who  described  what  he  professed  to  have  seen,  usually  ended 
by  the  characteristic  moral,  that  could  men  only  realise  those 
sufferings,  they  would  shrink  from  no  sacrifice  to  rescue  their 
friends  from  such  a  state.  A  special  place,  it  was  said,  was 
reserved  in  purgatory  for  those  who  had  been  slow  in  paying 
theii-  tithes.'*  St.  Gregoiy  tells  a  curious  story  of  a  man 
who  was,  in  other  respects,  of  admirable  virtue ;   but  who, 


de  I'Avent,  "  d'estre  au  travers  de 
vos  chenets,  sur  vostre  petit  feu 
pour  une  centaine  d'ans  :  ce  n'est 
rienau  respect  d'un  moment  de  pur- 
gatoire.  Mais  si  vous  vistes  jamais 
tirer  quelqu'un  a  quatre  chevaux, 
quelqu'un  brusler  a  petit  feu,  en- 
rager  de  faim  ou  desoif,  une  heure  de 
purgatoire  est  pire  que  tout  cela." ') 
—  Meray,  Lcs  Libres  Frecheurs 
(Paris,  1860),  pp.  130-131  (an  ex- 
tremely curious  and  suggestive 
book).  I  now  take  up  the  first 
contemporary  book  of  popular  Ca- 
tholic devotion  on  this  subject  which 
is  at  hand,  and  read  :  '  Compared 
with  the  pains  of  purgatory,  then, 
all  those  wounds  and  dark  prisons, 
all  those  wild  beasts,  hooks  of  iron, 
red-hot  plates,  &c.,  which  the  holy 
martyrs  suffered,  are  nothing.' 
'  They  (souls  in  purgatory)  are  in 
a  real,  though  miraculous  manner, 
tortured  by  fire,  which  is  of  the 
same  kind  (says  Bellarmiup)  as  our 
element  fire.'  '  The  Angelic  Doctor 
afSrms  "  that  the  fire  which  tor- 
ments the  damned  is  like  the  fire 
purges  the  elect.'"  'What 
M-ill  not  those  holy  souls 
when  tied  and  bound  with 
most  tormenting  chains  of  a 


which 
agony 
suffer 
the 


living  fire  like  to  that  of  hell !  and 
we,  while  able  to  make  them  free 
and  happy,  shall  we  stand  like  un- 
interested spectators ? *  'St. Austin 
is  of  opinion  that  the  pains  of  a 
soul  in  purgatory  during  the  time 
required  to  open  and  shut  one's 
eye  is  more  seyere  than  what  St. 
Lawi-ence  suffered  on  the  gridiron;' 
and  much  more  to  the  same  effect. 
{Purgato^  opeiied  to  the  Piety  of 
the  Faithful.  Richardson,  London.) 

'  See  Delepierre,   Wright,  and 
Alger. 

*  This  appears  from  ♦he  vision 
of  Thurcill.  (Wright's  Purgatory 
of  St.  Patrick,  p.  42.;  Brompton 
( Chronicon)  tells  of  an  English  land- 
lord who  had  refused  to  pay  tithes. 
St.  Augustiup,  having  vainly  rea- 
soned with  him,  at  last  convinced 
him  by  a  miracle.  Before  celebrat- 
ing mass  he  ordered  all  excommuni 
c;\ted  persons  to  leave  the  church, 
whereupon  a  corpse  got  out  of  a 
grave  and  walked  away.  The  corpse, 
on  being  questioned,  said  it  was  the 
body  of  an  ancient  Briton  who  re- 
fused to  pay  tithes,  and  had  in  con- 
sequence been  excommunicated .'md 
damned. 
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iu  a  contested  election  for  the  popedom,  supported  the  wrong 
candidate,  and  without,  as  it  would  appear,  Ln  any  degree 
refusing  to  obey  the  successful  candidate  when  elected,  con- 
tiaued  secretly  of  opinion  that  the  choice  was  an  unwise  one. 
He  was  accordingly  placed  for  some  time  after  death  in 
boiling  water.'  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  other 
aspects,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  recognising  Lq  this  teaching  a 
masterly  skill  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  which 
almost  rises  to  artistic  beauty.  A  system  which  deputed  its 
minister  to  go  to  the  unhappy  widow  in  the  first  dark  hoiu- 
of  her  angiush  and  her  desolation,  to  tell  her  that  he  who 
was  dearer  to  her  than  all  the  world  besides  was  now  burning 
Ln  a  tire,  and  that  he  could  only  be  relieved  by  a  gift  of 
money  to  the  priests,  was  assuredly  of  its  ONvn  kind  not 
without  an  extraordinary  mei-it. 

If  we  attempt  to  realise  the  moral  condition  of  the  society 
of  Western  Europe  in  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  down- 
fall of  the  Roman  Emim-e  and  Charlemagne,  duiing  which  the 
religious  transformations  I  have  noticed  chiefly  arose,  we  shall 
be  met  by  some  formidable  difficulties.  In  the  fii'st  place,  our 
materials  are  very  scanty.  From  the  year  a.d.  642,  when  the 
meagre  chronicle  of  Fredigarius  closes,  to  the  biography  of 
Charlemagne  by  Eginhard,  a  century  later,  there  is  an  almost 
complete  blank  in  trustworthy  history,  and  we  are  reduced 
to  a  few  scanty  and  very  doubtful  notices  in  the  chronicles  of 
monasteries,  the  lives  of  saints,  and  the  decrees  of  Councils. 
All  secular  literature  had  almost  disappeai-ed,  and  the  thought 
of  posterity  seems  to  have  vanished  from  the  world.^  Of  the 
first  half  of  the  seventh  centiu-y,  however,  and  of  the  two 
centuries  that  preceded  it,  we  have  much  information  from 


Grep.  Dial.  iv.  40.  rains,  et  pendant  le  meme  eepace 

*  As  Sismondi  says:  'Pendant  de  temps  il  n'y  ent  pas  un  person- 

quatre- vinyls  ans,  tout   au  moins,  nage    puissant   qui    ne    b&tir,    dea 

il  n'y  cut  pas  un  Franc  qui  songe&t  temples  ponr  la  postdrit^  la  plus 

a,  transmettre  a  la  post^rit^  la  m^  recul^e.' — Hist,  den  Francais,  tome 

moiro  des    ^v^nements    contempo-  ii.  p.  46. 
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Gregory  of  Tours,  and  Fredigarius,  -whose  tedious  and  repul 
Bive  pages  illustrate  -with  considerable  clearness  the  conflict  of 
races  and  the  dislocation  of  governments  that  for  centuries 
existed.  In  Italy,  the  traditions  and  habits  of  the  old  Empire 
had  in  some  degree  reasserted  theii-  sway ;  but  in  Gaul  the 
Church  subsisted  in  the  midst  of  barbarians,  whose  native 
vigour  had  never  been  emasculated  by  civilisation  and  refined 
by  knowledge.  The  picture  which  Gregory  of  Tours  gives  us 
is  that  of  a  society  which  was  almost  absolutely  anarchical. 
The  mind  is  fatigued  by  the  monotonous  account  of  acts  of 
ATLolence  and  of  fraud  springing  from  no  fixed  policy,  tending 
to  no  end,  leaving  no  lasting  impress  upon  the  world.'  The 
two  queens  Fredegonde  and  Brunehaut  rise  conspicuous  above 
other  figures  for  their  fierce  and  undaunted  ambition,  for  the 
fascination  they  exercised  over  the  minds  of  multitudes,  and 
for  the  number  and  atrocity  of  their  crimes.  All  classes 
seem  to  have  been  almost  equally  tainted  with  vice.  We 
read  of  a  bishop  named  Cautiaus,  who  had  to  be  carried, 
when  intoxicated,  by  four  men  from  the  table ;  ^  who,  upon 


'  GibboD  says  of  the  period 
during  -which  the  Merovingian  dy- 
nasty reigned,  tliat  'it  -would  be 
difficult  to  find  anywhere  more  vice 
or  less  virtue.'  Hallam  reproduces 
this  observation,  and  adds  :  '  The 
facts  of  these  times  are  of  littleotlier 
importance  than  as  they  impress 
on  the  mind  a  thorough  notion  of 
the  extreme  -wickedness  of  almost 
every  person  concerned  in  them, 
and  consequently  of  the  state  to 
which  society  -was  reduced.' — Hist, 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  ch.  i.  Dean 
Milman  is  equally  unfavourable 
and  emphatic  in  his  judgment.  '  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  dark 
and  odious  state  of  society  than 
that  of  France  under  her  Merovin- 
gian kings,  the  descendants  of 
Clovis,  as  described  by  Gregory  of 


Tours.  In  the  conflict  of  barbarLsm 
■with  Iloman  Christianity,  barba- 
rism has  introduced  into  Christia- 
nity all  its  ferocity  -with  none  of  its 
generosity  and  magnanimity :  its 
energy  sho-ws  itself  in  atrocity  of 
cruelty,  and  even  of  sensuality. 
Christianity  has  given  to  barba- 
rism hardly  more  than  its  super- 
stition and  its  hatred  of  heretics 
and  unbelievers.  Throughout,  as- 
sassinations, parricides,  and  fratri- 
cides intermingle  -with  adulteries 
and  rapes.' — History  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, vol.  i.  p.  365. 

^  Greg.  Tut.  iv.  12.  Gregory  men- 
tions (v.  41)  another  bishop  -who 
used  to  become  so  intoxicated  as  to 
be  unable  to  stand  ;  and  St.  Boni- 
face, after  describing  the  extreme 
sensuality  of  the  clergy  of  his  tim«. 
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the  refusal  of  one  of  his  priests  to  surrender  some  private 
property,  deliberately  ordered  that  priest  to  be  buried  aliye, 
and  who,  when  the  victim,  escaping  by  a  happy  chance  from 
the  sepulchre  in  which  he  had  been  immured,  revealed  the 
Clime,  received  no  gi-eater  punishment  than  a  censiu-e.'  The 
worst  sovereigns  found  batterers  or  agents  ia  ecclesiastics. 
Fr^d^gonde  deputed  two  clerks  to  mm-der  Childebert,^  and 
another  clerk  to  miu-der  Brunehaut ;  ^  she  caused  a  bishop  of 
Rouen  to  be  assassinated  at  the  altai* — a  bishop  and  an  arch- 
deacon being  her  accomplices;'  and  she  foimd  in  another 
bishop,  named  ^Egidius,  one  of  her  most  devoted  iusti-uments 
and  friends.*  The  pope,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  was  an 
ardent  Hatterer  of  Brunehaut.''  Gundebald,  haviug  murdered 
his  thi-ee  brothers,  was  consoled  by  St.  Avitxis,  the  bishop  of 
Vienne,  who,  v/ithout  intimating  the  slightest  disapprobation 
of  the  act,  assured  him  that  by  removing  his  rivals  he  had 
been  a  piovidential  agent  iu  preserving  the  happiness  of  his 
people.^  The  bishopiics  were  tUled  by  men  of  notorious 
debauchery,  or  by  gr-aspiug  misers.*  The  priests  sometimes 
celeljrated  the  sacred  mysteries  '  gorged  with  food  and  dull 
with  wine.'''  They  had  already  begun  to  carry  arms, 
and   Gregory    tells   of    two    bishops  of    the   sixth    ceutm-y 

adds  thiit  there  are  some  bishops  nuebat  regui  felicitas  numerum  re- 

'  qui    licet  diciuit    ee    fornicarios  galium  personarum.' 

vel  adulteros  non  esse,   sed  sunt  '  See  the  emphatic  testimony  of 

ebriosi     et     injuriosi,'     &c. — Ep.  St.  Boniface  in  the  eighth  century. 

iltx.  *  Modo  auiem  maxima  ex  parte  per 

'  Greg.  Tut.  iv.  12.  civitates  episcopales  sedes  tradit;r- 

*  Ibid.  viii.  29.  She  gave  thorn  sunt  laiciscupidis  ;ul  possidendum, 
knives  with  lioUow  grooves,  tilled  vel  adulteratis  clericis,  scortato- 
with  poison,  in  the  blades.  ribas  et  publicanis  s;eculariter  -.A 

'Ibid.  vii.  20.  pcifrMeiidum.' — Epiat.xWx.'-.nX'/.Vk- 

*  J  bid.  viii.  31-41.  cliai'iam.'     The  whole  epistle  con- 
'  Ibid.  V.  19.  tains  an  appalling  picture  of  the 

*  See     his  very  curious   coire-     clerical  vices  of  the  times, 
ipondence    with  her.  —  Ap.   vi.  5,  "More  than  one  CouiiL-il  made 
iO,  5U;  ix.  11,  117;  xi.  62-03.          decrees  about  thi.s.     See  the  T.* 

■  .^vitia,  Ej).  V.  He  adds:  'Mi-     de  St.  Let/er,   by  Dora   Pitra.,   pp, 


■7.1' 
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who  had  Idllecl  many  enemies  with  their  own  hands.'  There 
was  scarcely  a  reign  that  was  not  marked  by  some  atrocious 
domestic  tragedy.  There  were  few  sovereigns  who  were  not 
guilty  of  At  least  one  deliberate  murder.  Never,  perhaps, 
was  the  infliction  of  mutilation,  and  prolonged  and  agonising 
foiTas  of  death,  moi*e  common.  We  read,  among  other  atro- 
cities, of  a  bishop  being  driven  to  a  distant  place  of  exile 
upon  a  bed  of  thorns ;  ^  of  a  king  burning  together  his  rebel- 
lious son,  his  daughter-in-law,  and  their  daughtei*s ;  ^  of  a 
queen  condemning  a  daughter  she  had  had  by  a  former  mar- 
riage to  be  drowned,  lest  her  beauty  should  excite  the  passions 
of  her  husband  ;  *  of  another  queen  endeavouring  to  strangle 
her  daughter  with  her  own  hands  ; '  of  an  abbot,  compelling 
a  poor  man  to  abandon  his  house,  that  he  might  commit 
adultery  with  his  wife,  and  being  mm-dered,  together  with  his 
partner,  in  the  act;^  of  a  prince  who  made  it  an  habitual 
amusement  to  torture  his  slaves  with  fii-e,  and  who  buried 
two  of  them  alive,  because  they  had  married  without  his 
permission ;  ^  of  a  bishop's  wife,  who,  besides  other  crimes, 
was  accustomed  to  mutilate  men  and  to  tortui-e  women,  by 
ap}>lying  red-hot  ii-ons  to  the  most  sensitive  parts  of  their 
bodies;*  of  gi-eat  numbers  who  were  deprived  of  their  eai-s 


'  Greg.  Tur.  iv.  43.     St.  Boni-  husband  within   the   precincts   of 

face,  at  a  much  later  period  (a.d.  the  monasterj,  that  he  might  mur- 

742),  talks  of  bishops  '  Qui  pug-  der  him. 
nant   in   exercitu  armati  et  effun-  '  Ibid.  v.  3. 

dunt  propria  manu  sanguiuem  ho-  *  Ibid.  viii.  39.  She  was  guilty 

minum.' — Ep.  xlix.  of  many  other  crimes,  -which    the 

^  Greg.  Tur.  iv.  26.  historian  says  '  it  is  better  to  pass  in 

*  Ibid.  iv.  20.  silence.'     The  bishop  himself  had 

*  Ibid.  iii.  26.       *  Ibid.  ix.  34.  been  guilty  of  outrageous  and  vio- 

*  Ibid.  riii.  19.  Gregory  says  lent  tyranny.  The  marriage  of 
this  story  should  warn  cler-  ecclesiastics  appears  at  this  time 
gymen  not  to  meddle  with  the  to  have  been  common  in  Gaul, 
wives  of  other  people,  but  'content  though  the  best  men  commonly  de- 
themselvpswiththosethattheymay  sorted  their  wives  when  they  were 
possess  without  crime.'  The  abbot  ordained.  Another  bishop's  wife  (iv, 
had  previously  tried  to  seduce  the  36)  was  notorious  for  her  tyranny 
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and  noses,  tortured  through  seveial  days,  and  at  last  burnt 
alive  or  broken  slowly  on  the  wheel.  Brunehaut,  at  the 
close  of  her  long  and  in  some  respects  great  though  guilty 
career,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Clotaire,  and  the  old  queen, 
ha^^Jlg  been  subjected  for  three  days  to  variovis  kinds  of 
tortiu'e,  was  led  out  on  a  camel  for  the  derision  of  the  army, 
and  at  last  bound  to  the  tail  of  a  furious  horse,  and  dashed 
to  pieces  in  its  course.' 

And  yet  this  age  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  eminently 
religious.  All  literature  had  become  sacred.  Heresy  of 
every  kind  was  rapidly  expu-iug.  The  priests  and  monks 
had  acquired  enormous  power,  and  theii-  wealth  was  inor- 
dinately increasing.'^  Several  sovereigns  voluntaiily  aban- 
doned their  thrones  for  the  monastic  life.^  The  seventh 
century,  which,  together  with  the  eightli,  forms  the  darkest 
period  of  the  dark  ages,  is  famous  in  the  liagiology  as 
having  produced  more  taints  than  any  other  centiuy, 
except  that  of  the  martp-s.'' 

The  manner  in  which  events  were  regarded  by  liistorians 
was  also  exceedingly  characteristic.    Our  principal  authority, 


'  Fredigarius,  xlii.     The  histo-  nombre  consid&able  de  saints  qu'il 

rian  describes  Clotaire  as  a  perfect  a  produifs.  .  .  .  Aucun  siecle  n'a 

paragon  of  Christian  graces.  6t6   ainsi    glorifie   sauf    1  age   des 

2  '  Au  sixieme  siecle  on  compte  martyrs  ilont  Dieu  s'cst  r6serv6  de 

214    itabliHsements    religieux   des  compter  le  nombre.    Ciiaque  ann^o 

Pyr6n6es  a  la  Loire  at  des  benches  fournit  sa  moisson,  chaque  jour  a 

du  Rhine  aux  Vosges.' — Ozanam,  sa  gerbe.  ...   Si  done  il  plait  a 

Etudes  germMiiqves,  tome  ii.  p.  93.  Dieu  et  au   Christ  de  repandre  a 

In  the  t-wo  foUowing  centuries  the  pbincs    mains    sur  un    siecle    les 

ecclesiastical     wealth    was     enor-  splendours  des  saints,  qu'importe 

mously  increased.  que  I'histoiro  et  la  gloire  humaino 

Matthew  of  Westminster  (a.d.  en  tiennent  pen  compte?' — Pitra, 


i 


757)  speaks  of  no  less  than  eight  Vie  de  St.  Legcr,  Introd.  p.  x.-xi. 

Saxon  kings  having  done  this.  This    learned   and  very  credulous 

*'Leseptieme   siecle  est  celui  writer  (who  is  now  a  cardinal)  after- 

pe\it4tre  qui  a  donne  le  plus  de  ward.s  says  that  Me  have  the  record 

saints  au   ailendrier.'  —  Sismondi,  of  more  than  eight   hundred  saint* 

Hist,  de  Francf,    tome  ii.    p.   ftO.  of  the  seventh  century.  (Introd.  p 

'  Le  plus   beau   titro  du  soptiime  Ixxx.) 
iiicle  a  une  rehabilitation  c'est  le 
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Gregory  of  Tours,   was  a  bishop  of  great  eminence,  and  a 
man  of  the  most  genuine  piety,  and  of  very  strong  affections.  ■ 
He  describes  his  work  as  a  record  '  of  the  virtues  of  saints, 
and  the  disasters  of  nations ; '  -  and  the  student  who  turns  to 
his  pages  from  those  of  the  Pagan  historians,  is  not  more 
struck  by  the  exti-eme  prominence  he  gives  to  ecclesiastical 
events,  than   by    the    uniform    manner  in  which  he  views 
all    secular   events    m.    their    religious   aspect,  as  governed 
and    directed    by   a  special  Providence.     Yet,  in  questions 
where    the   tlifference    between    orthodoxy    and  heterodoxy 
is  concerned,  his  ethics  sometimes  exhibit  the  most  singular 
distortion.     Of  this,  probably  the  most  impressive  example 
ia   the    manner    in    which    he   has  described  the  career  of 
Clovis,    the    great    representative   of  orthodoxy.^     Having 
recounted    the    circumstances    of    his   conversion,  Gi-egoi*y 
proceeds  to  tell  us,  with  undisguised  admiration,  how  that 
chieftain,  as  the  fu-st-fi-uits  of  his  doctrine,  professed  to  be 
orieved  at  seeing  that  pai-t  of  Gaul  was  held  by  an  Arian 
sovereign;    how    he    accordingly    resolved   to    invade   and 
appropriate  that  t^erritory  ;    how,  with   admu-able  piety,  he 
commanded  his  soldiers  to  abstain  from  all  devastations  when 
traversing    the  teiTitory    of   St.  Martin,    and   how    several 
miracles  attested  the  Divine  approbation  of  the  expedition. 
The  war — which  is  the  first  of  the  long  series  of  professedly 
religious  wars  that  have  been  undertaken  by  Christians — 
was   fully   successful,  and   Clovis   proceeded    to    dii-ect   his 
ambition    to    new    fields.     In   his   expedition    against   the 
Arians,  he  had  found  a  faithful  ally  in  his  relative  Sighebert, 
the  old  and  infii'm  king  of  the  Eipuai-ian  Franks.     Clovis 
now  proceeded  artfully  to  suggest  to  the  son  of  Sighebert 
the  advantages  that  son  might  obtain  by  his  fixther's  death. 
The  hjjit  was  taken.     Sighebert  was  murdei-ed,  and  Clo\'is 


'  See,  e.g.,  the  very  touching  pas-  *  Lib.  ii.  Prologue. 

si3.ge  iilK)ut  the  death  of  his  chil-  •  Greg.  Tiu:.  ii.  27-43, 

dren,  r.  35. 
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sent  ambassadors  to  the  parricide,  professing  a  -wami  friend- 
ship, but  with  secret  orders  on  the  first  opportunity  to  kill 
him.  This  beincf  done,  and  the  kin<rdom  beinw  left  entirely 
withoTit  a  head,  Clovis  proceeded  to  Cologne,  the  capital  of 
Sighebert;  he  assembled  the  people,  professed  with  much 
solemnity  his  horror  of  the  tragedies  that  had  taken  place, 
and  his  complete  innocence  of  all  connection  -with  them  ;  ' 
but  suggested  that,  as  they  "vrei'e  now  without  a  ruler,  they 
should  place  themselves  under  his  protection.  The  proposi 
tion  was  received  with  acclamation.  The  warriors  elected 
him  as  their  king,  and  thus,  says  the  episcopal  historian, 
'  Clovis  received  the  treasures  and  dominions  of  Sighebert, 
and  added  them  to  his  own.  Every  day  God  caused  his 
enemies  to  fall  beneath  his  hand,  and  enlarged  his  kingdom, 
because  he  walked  with  a  right  heart  before  the  Lord,  and 
did  the  things  that  were  pleasing  in  His  sight.'  ^  His 
ambition  was,  however,  stiJl  unsated.  He  proceeded,  in  a 
succe^ion  of  expeditions,  to  unite  the  whole  of  Gaul  under 
his  sceptre,  invadiog,  defeating,  capturing,  and  slaying  the 
lawful  sovereigns,  who  were  for  the  most  part  his  own 
relations.  Having  secm-ed  himself  against  dangers  from 
without,  by  killing  all  his  relations,  with  the  exception  of 
his  wife  and  childi-en,  he  is  reported  to  have  lamented 
before  his  courtiers  his  isolation,  declaring  that  he  had  no 
relations  remaining  in  the  world  to  assist  him  in  his 
axlvei-sity ;  but  this  speech,  Gregoiy  assurers  us,  was  a  strata- 
gem ;  for  the  king  desired  to  discover  whether  any  possible 
pretender  to  the  throne  had  escaped  his  knowledge  and  his 


'  He  observes  ho\r  impossible  it  '  '  Prostemebat  enim  quotidie 

was  that  he  could  beguilty  of  shed-  Deus  hostes  ejus  sub  manu  ipsius, 

dinf?  the  blood  of  a  relation :  '  Sed  et  augebat  regnum   ejus    eo  quod 

in    his    ego    nequaquam    conscius  ambularet  recto  corde  coram  eo,  et 

SIMM.    Nee  eiiim  possum  sanguinem  faceret  quae  placit^  orant  in  oculis 

purentum    meorum    effundero.' —  ejus.' — Grog.  Tur.  ii.  40. 
Greg.  Tur.  ii.  40. 
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sword.  Soon  after,  he  died,  full  of  years  :uid  honours,  and 
•was  buried  in  a  cathedral  which  he  had  built. 

Having  recounted  all  these  things  with  unmoved  com, 
posure,  Gregory  of  Tours  I'equests  his  reader  to  permit  him 
to  pause,  to  draw  the  moral  of  the  history.  It  is  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  Providence  guides  all  things 
for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  opinions  concerning  the  Trinity 
are  strictly  orthodox.  Having  bi-iefly  refen-ed  to  Abraham, 
Jacob,  Moses,  Aai'on,  and  David,  all  of  whom  are  said  to 
have  intimated  the  correct  doctrine  on  this  subject,  and 
all  of  whom  were  exceedingly  prosperous,  he  passes  to  more 
modern  times.  *  Arius,  the  impious  founder  of  the  impious 
sect,  his  entrails  having  fallen  out,  passed  into  the  flames  of 
hoU  ;  but  Hilary,  the  blessed  defender  of  the  undivided 
Trinity,  though  exiled  on  that  account,  found  his  country  in 
Paradise.  The  King  Clovis,  who  confessed  the  Trinity, 
and  by  its  assistance  crushed  the  heretics,  extended  his 
dominions  through  all  Gaul.  Alaric,  who  denied  the  Triiuty, 
was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  and  his  subjects,  and,  what  was 
far  worse,  was  punished  in  the  future  world.'  ^ 

It  would  be  easy  to  cite  other,  though  perhaps  not  quite 
such  striking,  instances  of  the  degree  in  which  the  moial 
judgments  of  this  vmhappy  age  were  distorted  by  superstition.* 
Questions  of  orthodoxy,  or  questions  of  fasting,  appeared  to 
the  popular  mind  immeasiirably  more  important  than  what 


'  Lib.  iii.  Prologue.    St.  Aritus  bishop  who  made  a  Danish  noble- 

enumeratcs  in  glowing  terms  the  man   drunk,  that  he  might  cheat 

Christian  virtue8ofClovis(£'p.xli.'),  him  out  of  an  estate,  which  is  told 

but,  as  this-was  in  a  letter  addressed  with  much  approbarion.    Walter  de 

to  the  king  himself,  the  eulogy  may  Hemingford  records,  with  excessive 

tasily  be  explained.  delight,  the   well-known    story  of 

*  Thus Hallam  says:  'There  are  the  Jews  who  were  persuaded  by 

continual  proofs  of  immorality  in  the  captain  of  their  vessel  to  walk 

the   monkish    historians.      In    the  on  the  sands  at  low  water  till  the 

history  of  Rumsey  Abbey,  one  of  rising  tide  drowned  them.' — Hal- 

our  best  documents  for  A  nglo-Saxon  lam's  Middle  Ages  { 1 2th  ed.),  iii.  p 

times,  we  have  an  anecdote  oi  a  306. 
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we  should  now  call  tlie  fundamental  principles  of  right 
and  wrong.  A  law  of  Charlemagne,  and  also  a  law  of  the 
Saxons,  condemned  to  death  any  one  who  ate  meat  in  Lent,' 
unless  the  priest  was  satisfied  that  it  was  a  matter  of  absolute 
necessity.  The  moral  enthusiasm  of  the  age  chietly  diove 
men  to  abandon  their  civic  or  domestic  duties,  to  immui-e 
themselves  in  monasteries,  and  to  waste  their  sti-ength  by 
prolonged  and  extravagant  maceration. ^  Yet,  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  superstition,  there  can  be  no  question  that  in 
some  respects  the  religious  agencies  were  operating  for  good. 
The  monastic  bodies  that  everywhere  arose,  formed  secure 
asylums  for  the  multitudes  who  had  been  persecuted  by 
theii'  enemies,  constituted  an  invaluable  counterpoise  to  the 
rude  military  forces  of  the  time,  familiarised  the  imagination 
of  men  with  religious  types  that  could  hardly  fail  in  some 
degi^ee  to  soften  the  character,  and  led  the  way  in  most 
forms  of  peaceful  labour.  When  men,  filled  with  admiration 
at  the  repoi-ts  of  the  sanctity  and  the  miracles  of  some 
illustrious  saint,  made  pilgrimages  to  behold  him,  and  found 
him  attired  in  the  rude  garb  of  a  peasant,  with  thick  shoes, 
and  with  a  scythe  on  his  shoulder,  superintending  the  labours 
of  the  farmers,^  or  sitting  in  a  small  attic  mending  lamps,* 
whatever  other  benefit  they  might  derive  from  the  interview, 
they  could  scarcely  fail  to  return  with  an  increased  sense  of 


'  Canciani,  Leges   Barharr/rum,  cinq  cens  trente-neuf,  s'il  ne  s'en 

vol.  iii.  p.  64.      Canciani    notices,  repentoit:  et  ja9oit  qu'il  se  repen- 

that  among  the  Poles  tho  teetii  of  tist  si  estoit-il  peudu  par  compas- 

the  offending  persons  -were  pulled  sion).' — DeTnoiwmanie  des  Sorciers, 

out.     The  follo'vring  passage,  from  p.  216. 

Bodin,  is,  I  think,  very  remarkable :  "  A  long  list  of  examples  of  ex- 

•  Les  loix  et  canons  veulent  qu'on  treme  maceration,  from  lives  of  the 

ptardonne  aux    heretiques  repentis  saints  of  the    seventh    and   eighth 

(combien   que   les    magistrate   en  centuries  is  given  by  Pitra,  Vie  de 

quelques  lieui  par  cy-devant,  y  ont  St.  Ligcr.  Introd.  pp.  cv.-cvii. 

eu  tel  esgard,  que  cilui  qui  avoit  '  This  was  related  of  St.  Equi- 

mang^    de    la  ch:iir   au  Vendredy  tins. — (ireg.  Dialog,  i.  4. 

estoit  brusl6  tout  vif,  comme  il  fut  *  Ibid.   i.    5.     This    saint  was 

faict  en  la  ville  d'Angers  I'an  mil  named  Constantius. 
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the  dignity  of  labour.     It  was  probably  at  this  time  as  much 
for    the   benefit   of   the   world  as  of  the  Church,  that  the 
ecclesiastical  sauctuaries  and  estates  should  remain  inviolate, 
and  the  numerous  legends    of  Divine    punishment    having 
overtaken  those  who  transgressed  them,'  attest  the  zeal  with 
which  the  clergy  sought  to  establish  that  inviolability.     The 
great    sanctity   that  was  attached  to  holidays  was  also  an 
important  boon  to  the  servile  classes.     The  celebration  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  in  commemoration  of  the  resuiTection, 
and  as  a  period  of  religious  exercises,  dates  from  the  earliest 
age    of  the    Church.     The  Christian  festival  was  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  with  which  it  never 
fjppears  to  have  been  confounded  till  the  close  of  the  six- 
t-eenth  century ;  but  some  Jewish  converts,  who  considered 
the  Jewish  law  to  be  still  in  force,  observed  both  days.    In 
general,  however,  the  Christian  festival  alone  was  observed, 
and    the    Jewish    Sabbatical    obligation,    as  St.  Paul  most 
explicitly  affirms,  no  longer  rested  upon  the  Christians.     The 
grounds   of  the    observance   of  Sunday  were  the  manifest 
propriety  and  expediency  of  devoting  a  certain  portion  of 
time   to   devout   exercises,   the    tradition  which  traced  the 
sanctification  of  Sunday  to  apostolic  times,  and  the  right  of 
the  Church  to  appoint  certain  seasons  to  be  kept  holy  by  its 
members.     When  Christianity  acquired  an  ascendancy  in  the 
Empire,  its  policy  on  this  subject  was  manifested  in  one  of 
the  laws  of  Coustantine,  which,  without  making  any  direct 
reference  to  religious  motives,  ordered  that,  '  on  the  day  of 
the    sun,'   no    servile   work    should    be   performed   except 


'  A  vast  number  of  miracles  of  broken  into  rebellion,  four  bishops, 
this  kind  are  recorded.  See,  e.g.,  with  their  attendant  clergy,  went 
Greg.  Tur.  De  MiraouUs,  i.  61-66 ;  to  compose  the  dispute,  and  baring 
Hist.  iv.  49.  Perhaps  the  most  failed,  excommunicated  the  rebels, 
singular  instance  of  the  violation  of  whereupon  the  nuns  almost  beat 
the  sanctity  of  the  church  was  that  them  to  death  in  the  church- 
by  the  nuns  of  a  convent  founded  — Grreg-  Tur.  ix.  41. 
by  St.  Radegunda.     They,  h.-iving 
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agiicuitiire,  which,  being  dependent  on  the  weather,  could 
not,  it  was  thought,  be  reasonably  postponed.  Theodosius 
took  a  step  further,  and  suppressed  the  public  spectacles  on 
that  day.  During  the  centuiies  that  immediately  followed 
the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  clergy  devoted 
themselves  with  great  and  praiseworthy  zeal  to  the  suppressiop 
of  labour  both  on  Sundays  and  on  the  other  leading  Chui'ch 
holidays.  More  than  one  law  was  made,  forbidding  all 
Sunday  labour,  and  this  prohibition  was  reiterated  by 
Charlemagne  in  his  Capitulai-ies.*  Several  Councils  made 
decrees  on  the  subject,^  and  several  legends  weie  circulated, 
of  men  who  had  been  afflicted  mii-aculously  with  disease  or 
with  death,  foi-  having  been  guilty  of  this  sin.^  Although 
the  moral  side  of  religion  was  gi'eatly  degraded  or  forgotten, 
there  was,  as  I  have  aheady  intimated,  one  important  excep- 
tion. Charity  was  so  interwoven  with  the  superstitious 
parts  of  ecclesiastical  teaching,  that  it  continued  to  grow  and 
flourish  ia  the  darkest  period.  Of  the  acts  of  Queen  Bathilda, 
it  is  said  we  know  nothing  except  her  donations  to  the 
monasteries,  and  the  charity  with  which  she  purchased  slaves 
and  captives,  and  released  them  or  converted  them  into 
monks."*  While  many  of  the  bishops  were  men  of  gross  and 
scandalous  vice,  there  were  always  some  who  laboured 
assiduously  in  the  old  episcopal  vocation  of  protecting  the 
oppi-essed,  intei-ceding  for  the  captives,  and  opening  their 
sanctuaries  to  the  fugitives.     St.  Germanus,  a  bishop  of  Paris, 


'  See  Canciani,  Leges  Barbara-  iv.  57 ;  v.  7-     One  of  these  cases, 

lum,  vol.  iii.  pp.  19,  151.  however,  was  for  having  worked  on 

'  Much  iuformation  aboiit  these  the  day  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

meaeurcB  is  given  by  Dr.  Hessey,  Some  other  miracles  of  the  eam« 

in  hvi  Bampion  Lectures  on  Simday.  nature,  taken,  I  believe,  from  Eng- 

See   especially,  lect.  3.     See,  too,  jjlish  sources,  are  given  in  Hessey's 

Moehler,  Le  Chrtstianisme  et  VEs-  Sunday  (3rd  edition),  p.  321. 

tlavage,  pp.  186-187.  *  Coinpjire  Pitra,  Vie   de   St.- 

*  Gregory  of  Tours  enumer.ites  Legcr,Tp.  137.     Sismondi,  Hist,  det 

some  instances  of  this  in  his  extra-  Fran^'ais,  tome  li.  pp.  62—63. 
vapant  book  De  Miraculis,  ii.  11; 
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near  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  was  especially  famous  for 
his  zeal  in.  ransoming  captives.'  The  fame  he  acquired  was 
so  great,  that  prisoners  are  said  to  have  called  upon  him 
to  assist  them,  in  the  interval  between  his  death  and  his 
burial ;  and  the  body  of  the  saint  becoming  miraculously 
heavy,  it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  it  to  the  grave  till 
the  captives  had  been  released.^  In  the  midst  of  the  complete 
eclipse  of  all  secular  learning,  in  the  midst  of  a  I'eign  of 
ignorance,  imposture,  and  credulity  which  cannot  be  paralleled 
in  histoiy,  there  grew  up  a  vast  legendary  litei-ature,  cluster- 
ing around  the  form  of  the  ascetic ;  and  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
among  very  much  that  is  grotesque,  childish,  and  even 
immoral,  contain  some  fragments  of  the  purest  and  most 
touching  religious  poetry.^ 

But  the  chief  title  of  the  period  we  are  considoiing,  to 
the  indulgence  of  posterity,  lies  in  its  missionary  labours. 
The  stream  of  missionaries  which  had  at  fii-st  flowed  from 
Palestine  and  Italy  began  to  flow  fi-om  the  West.  The 
Irish  monasteries  furnished  the  earliest,  and  probably  the 
most  numerous,  labourers  in  the  field.  A  great  portion  of 
the  north  of  England  was  converted  by  the  Irish  monks  of 
Lindisfame.  The  fame  of  St.  Columbanus  in  Gaul,  in 
Germany,  and  in  Italy,  for  a  time  even  balanced  that  of  St. 
Benedict  himself,  and  the  school  which  he  founded  at  Luxeuil 
became  the  great  seminary  for  mediteval  missionaries,  while 


'  See  a  remarkable  paBS.ige  from  of  Alfred.)     There  was  a  popular 

Ills  life,  cited  by  Guizot,  iJisi!.  de  Zrt  legend  that   a  poor   man    having 

Civilisation  en  France,  xrii"*  le9on.  in  vain  asked  alms  of  some  sailors, 

The    English     historians    contain  all  the  bread  in  their  vessel  was 

Rsveral  instances  of  the  activity  of  turned  into  stone.    (Roger  of  Wen- 

eharity  in  the  darkest  period.     Al-  dover,  a.d.  606.)    See,  too,  another 

fred   and    Edward    the   Confessor  legend  of  charity  in   Matthew  of 

were  conspicuous  for  it.    Ethelwolf  Westminster,  a.d.  611. 
is  said  to  have  provided,  'for  the  ^  Greg.  Tur.  Hist.  v.  8. 

good  of  his  soul,'  that,  till  the  day  '  M.  Guizot  has  given  several 

of  judgment,  one  poor  man  in  ten  specimens  of  this  (.ffis^  cfc  Za  OiotZm 

should    be    provided    with   moat,  xvii""  lecjon). 
drink,  and  cbthing.    (Aseer's  lAfe 
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tbe  monastery  he  planted  at  Bobbin  continued  to  the  present 
century.  The  Irish  missionaiy,  St.  Gall,  gave  his  name  to 
a  portion  of  Switzerland  he  had  converted,  and  a  crowd  of 
other  Irish  missionai-ies  penetrated  to  the  remotest  forests  of 
Grermany.  Tlie  movement  which  began  with  St.  Columba 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  was  communicated  to 
England  and  Gaul  about  a  century  later.  Early  in  the 
eighth  century  it  found  a  great  leader  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
St.  Boniface,  who  spread  Christianity  far  and  wide  through 
Germany,  and  at  once  excited  and  disciplined  an  ardent 
enthusiasm,  which  appears  to  have  attracted  all  that  was 
morally  best  in  the  Church.  Duiing  about  three  centuries, 
and  while  Europe  had  sunk  into  the  most  extreme  moral, 
intellectual,  and  political  degradation,  a  constant  stream  of 
missionaries  poured  forth  from  the  monastenea,  who  spread 
the  knowledge  of  the  Cross  and  the  seeds  of  a  future  civi- 
lisation through  evei-y  land,  from  Lombardy  to  Sweden.' 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  superstition  and  the  vice  of  the  period  between  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Empire  and  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  But 
in  the  midst  of  the  chaos  the  elements  of  a  new  society  may 
be  detected,  and  we  may  already  observe  in  embrj'o  the 
movement  which  ultimately  issued  in  the  crusades,  the  feudal 
system,  and  chivaby.  It  is  exclusively  with  the  mom! 
asf)ect  of  this  movement  that  the  present  work  is  con- 
cerned, and  I  shall  endeavour,  in  the  remainder  of  this 
chapter,  to  describe  and  explain  its  incipient  stages.  It 
consisted  of  two  pai-ts — a  fusion  of  Cliristianity  •«'ith  the 


'  This  portion  of  mediaeval  his-  and  in  the  Lives  of  Ike  Saints — 

tory  has   lat«'ly  been   -well  traced  especially  that  of  St.  Columba.  by 

by  Mr.  Maclear,  in   his   History  of  Adamnan.    On  the  French  mission - 

Christian  Missions   in  the  Middle  aries,  see  the  Benedictine  Hist.  lit. 

Ages  (1863).     See,  too,  Montalem-  de  la  France.,  tome  iv.  p.  5  ;  and  on 

b^ri 6  Moinr.'fd!  Ocdd/int ;  OzAQATn' a  tlio   English    missionaries,   Sharon 

Etudes  germaniq lies.     The  original  TnrnoTS  Hist,  of  England,  hook  x. 

materials  arc  to  be  found  in  IJede,  ch.  ii. 
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military    spirit,   and    an    inweasing   reverence   for   secular 
rank. 

It  had  been  an  aacietit  maxim  of  the  Greeks,  that  no 
more  acceptable  gifts  can  be  offered  in  the  temples  of  the 
gods  than  the  trophies  won  from  an  enemy  in  battle.'  Of 
this  military  religion  Christianity  had  been  at  first  the 
extreme  negation.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe 
that  it  had  been  one  of  its  earliest  rules  that  no  arms  should 
be  introduced  -wathin  the  chiu'ch,  and  that  soldiers  returning 
even  from  the  most  righteous  war  should  not  be  admitted  to 
communion  until  after  a  period  of  penance  and  pui'ification. 
A  powerful  pai'ty,  which  counted  among  its  leaders  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  TeituUian,  Origen,  Lactantius,  and  Basil, 
maintained  that  all  warfare  was  unlawful  for  those  who  had 
been  convei-ted  ;  and  this  opioion  had  its  maityr  in  the  cele- 
brated Maximilianus,  who  suffered  deatli  under  Diocletian 
solely  because,  having  been  enrolled  as  a  soldier,  he  declared 
that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  that  therefore  he  could  not 
fight.  The  extent  to  which  this  doctrine  was  disseminated 
has  been  suggested  with  much  plausibility  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  Diocletian  persecution.-  It  was  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  reproaches  of  Celsus  ;  and  Origen,  in  reply,  frankly 
accepted  the  accusation  that  Christianity  was  incompatible 
with  military  serAice,  though  he  maintained  that  the  pi-ayera 
of  the  Christians  were  more  efficacious  than  the  swords  of 
the  legions.^  At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  question 
chat  many  Christians,  from  a  very  early  date,  did  enlist  ia 
the  anny,  and  that  they  were  not  cut  off  from  the  Church. 
The  legend  of  the  thundering  legion,  imder  Marcus  Aurelius, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  pretended  miracle,  attested 
the  fact,  and  it  is  expressly  asserted  by  TertuUian.*     The 


'  Dion  Chrysofltom,  Or.  ii.  {Dt  *  '  Navigamus  et  nos  vobiscum 

Regno).  «t  niilitamus.' — Tert.  Apol.  xlii. 

*  Giljbon,  ch.  xvi.  See,  too,  Grotius  Be  Jure,  i.  cap.  ii. 

•  Origen,  Ceh.  lib.  viii. 
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fii-st  fury  of  the  Diocletian  persecution  fell  upon  Christian 
soldiers,  and  by  the  time  of  Constantiae  the  army  appears 
to  have  become,  in  a  great  degree,  Christian.  A  Council  of 
Aries,  under  Constantine,  condemned  soldiers  who,  through 
religious  motives,  deserted  their  colours ;  and  St.  Augustine 
threw  his  grejit  influence  into  the  same  scale.  But  even 
where  the  calling  was  not  regarded  as  sinful,  it  was  strongly 
discouraged.  The  ideal  or  tyj)e  of  supreme  excellence  con- 
ceived by  the  imagination  of  the  Pagan  world  and  to  which 
all  their  purest  moral  enthusiasm  naturally  aspiied,  was  the 
patriot  and  soldier.  'Che  ideal  of  the  Catholic  legends  was 
the  ascetic,  whose  first  duty  was  to  abandon  all  secular 
feelings  and  ties.  In  most  family  circles  the  conflict  between 
the  two  principles  appeared,  and  in  the  moral  atmosphere  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  it  was  almost  certain  that 
every  young  man  who  was  animated  by  any  pure  or  genuine 
enthusiasm  would  turn  from  the  army  to  the  monks.  St. 
Martin,  St.  f  erreol,  St.  Tairachus,  and  St.  Tictricius,  were 
among  those  who  through  religious  motives  abandoned  the 
army.'  When  Llphilas  translated  the  Bible  into  Gothic,  he 
is  said  to  have  excepted  the  four  books  of  Kings,  through 
fear  that  they  might  encourage  the  mai-tial  disposition  of  the 
barbarians.- 

The  first  influence  that  contributed  to  bring  the  military 
profession  into  friendly  connection  with  religion  was  the 
i-eceivod  doctrine  concerning  the  Providential  government 
of  affairs.  It  was  generally  taught  that  all  national  cata- 
strophes were  penal  inflictions,  resulting,  for  the  most  part, 
from  the  vices  or  the  religious  errors  of  the  leading  men,  and 
that  temporal  prosperity  was  the  reward  of  orthodoxy  and 


'  See  an  admirahle  flissertiition  subject  is  frequently  referred  to  by 

on  the  opinions  of  the  early  Chris-  Burbeyrac.  Morale  dci  Peres,  and 

tians  about  military  service,  in  Le  Grotius,  De  Jure,  lib.  i.  cap.  IL 
Blant,  Inscriptions  chritiennes  de  la  *  Philostorgine,  ii.  5. 

Gaul^..  tome   i.   pp.    81   87.       Tlie 
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vii'tue.  A  great  battle,  on  the  issue  of  which  the  fortunes  of 
a  people  or  of  a  monai-ch  depended,  was  therefore  supposed 
to  be  the  special  occasion  of  Providential  interposition,  and 
the  hope  of  obtaining  military  success  became  one  of  the 
most  fi-equent  motives  of  conversion.  The  conversion  of 
Constantine  was  professedly,  and  the  conversion  of  Clovis 
was  perhaps  really,  due  to  the  persuasion  that  the  Divine 
Interposition  had  in  a  critical  moment  given  them  the 
victory ;  and  I  have  already  noticed  how  large  a  part  must 
De  assigned  to  this  order  of  ideas  in  facilitating  the  progress 
of  Christianity  among  the  barbarians.  When  a  cross  was 
said  to  have  appeared  miraculously  to  Constantine,  with  an 
inscription  announcing  the  victory  of  the  Milvian  bridge; 
when  the  same  holy  sign,  adorned  with  the  sacred  mono- 
gram, was  carried  in  the  forefront  of  the  Roman  armies; 
when  the  nails  of  the  cross,  which  Helena  had  brought 
from  Jerusalem,  were  converted  by  the  emperor  into  a 
helmet,  and  into  bits  for  his  war-horse,  it  was  evident  that 
a  great  change  was  passing  over  the  once  pacific  spirit  of  tbe 
Church.  1 

Many  circumstances  conspired  to  accelerate  it.  Northei'n 
tribes,  who  had  been  taught  that  the  gates  of  the  "Walhalla 
were  ever  open  to  the  warrior  who  presented  himself  stained 
with  the  blood  of  his  vanquished  enemies,  were  converted  to 
Chiistianity ;  but  they  carried  their  old  feelings  into  their 
new  creed.  The  conflict  of  many  races,  and  the  paralysis  of 
all  government  that  followed  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  made 
force  everywhere  dominant,  and  petty  wars  incessant.  The 
military  obligations  attached  to  the  '  benefices '  which  the 
sovereigns  gave  to  their  leading  chiefs,  connected  the  idea 
of  military  service  with  that  of  rank  still  more  closely  than 
it  had  been  connected  before,  and  rendered  it  doubly  honour- 


'  See  some  excellent  remarks  ou     of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  pp.  287- 
this  change,  'n  Milman's  History     288. 
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able  in  the  eyes  of  men.  Many  bishopa  and  abbotd,  partly 
from  the  turbulence  of  their  times  and  characters,  and  partly, 
at  a  later  period,  from  their  jiosition  as  great  feudal  lords, 
were  accustomed  to  lead  their  followers  in  battle ;  and  this 
custom,  though  prohibited  by  Charlemagne,  may  be  traced 
to  so  late  a  period  as  the  battle  of  Agincourt.' 

The  stigma  which  Christianity  had  attached  to  war  was 
thus  gi-adually  efiaced.  At  the  same  time,  the  Church 
remained,  on  the  whole,  a  pacific  influence.  War  was 
rather  condoned  than  consecrated,  and,  whatever  might  be 
the  case  with  a  few  isolated  prelates,  the  Church  did  nothing 
to  increase  or  encourage  it.  The  transition  from  the  almost 
Quaker  tenets  of  the  primitive  Church  to  the  essentially 
military  Chiistianity  of  the  Crusades  was  chiefly  due  to 
another  cause — to  the  teiTors  and  to  the  example  of  Moham- 
medanism. 

This  crreat  relisrion,  which  so  long  rivalled  the  influence 
of  Christianity,  had  indeed  spread  the  deepest  and  most 
justifiable  panic  through  Christendom.  Without  any  of 
those  aids  to  the  imagination  which  pictures  and  images 
can  furnish,  without  any  elaborate  sacerdotal  organisation, 
preaching  the  purest  ISIonotheism  among  ignorant  and  bar- 
barous men,  and  inculcating,  on  the  whole,  an  extremely 
high  and  noble  system  of  morals,  it  spread  with  a  rapidity 
and  it  acquired  a  hold  over  the  minds  of  its  votaries,  which 
it  is  probable  that  no  other  religion  has  altogether  equalled. 
It  borrowed  fi-om  Christianity  that  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
belief,  wliich  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  impulse  that  can 
be  applied  to  the  characters  of  masses  of  men,  and  it  elabo- 
rated so  minutely  the  charms  of  its  sensual  heaven,  and  the 
terroi-8  of  its  material  hell,  as  to  cause  the  alternative  to 
appeal  with  unrivalled  force  to  the  gross  imaginations  of  the 


'  Mably,  Obsrrvaiions  tur  VHisioire  de  France,  i.  6;  Hallam's  Middle 
Apea,  cb.  ii.  part  ii. 
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peopla  It  possessed  a  book  which,  however  inferior  to  that 
of  the  apposing  religion,  has  nevertheless  been  the  consolation 
and  the  support  of  millions  in  many  ages.  It  taught  a  fataKsm 
which  in  its  first  age  nei-ved  its  adherents  with  a  matchlo&a 
military  coui-age,  and  which,  though  in  later  days  it  has 
often  pai-alysed  their  active  energies,  has  also  rarely  failed  to 
support  them  under  the  pressure  of  inevitable  calamity. 
But,  above  all,  it  discovered  the  great,  the  fatal  seci-et  of 
uniting  indissolubly  the  passion  of  the  soldier  with  the 
passion  of  the  devotee.  Making  the  conquest  of  the  infidel 
the  first  of  duties,  and  proposing  hea\en  as  the  cei"tain 
reward  of  the  valiant  soldier,  it  created  a  blended  enthu- 
siasm that  soon  ovei-j^owered  the  divided  counsels  and  the 
voluptuous  governments  of  the  East,  and,  within  a  century 
of  the  death  of  Mohammed,  his  followers  had  almost  extit-pated 
Christianity  from  its  original  home,  founded  great  mon- 
archies in  Asia  and  Africa,  planted  a  noble,  though 
transient  and  exotic,  civilisation  in  Spain,  menaced  the 
capital  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and,  bxit  for  the  issue  of  a 
single  battle,  they  would  probably  have  extended  their 
sceptre  over  the  energetic  and  progressive  races  of  Central 
Europe.  The  wave  was  broken  by  Charles  Maitel,  at  the 
battle  of  Poitiers,  and  it  is  now  useless  to  speculate  what 
might  have  been  the  consequences  had  Mohammedanism 
unfui'led  its  triumphant  banner  among  those  Teutonic  tribes 
who  have  so  often  changed  theii-  creed,  and  on  whom  the 
course  of  civilisation  has  so  largely  depended.  But  one 
great  change  was  in  fact  achieved.  The  spirit  of  Moham- 
medanism slowly  passed  into  Chi-istianity,  and  transfonned 
it  into  its  image.  The  spectacle  of  an  essentially  military 
religion  fascinated  men  who  were  at  once  very  wai'like  and 
very  superstitious.  The  panic  that  had  palsied  Europe  was  after 
a  long  interval  succeeded  by  a  fierce  reaction  of  lesentment 
Pride  and  religion  conspired  to  ui*ge  the  Christiun  wanioi's 
against  those  who  had  so  often  defeated  the  armies  and 
wasted  the  territory  of  Christendom,  who  had  shorn  the 
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empire  of  the  Cross  of  many  of  its  fairest  provinces,  and 
profaned  that  holy  city  which  was  venerated  not  only  for  its 
paat  associations,  but  also  for  the  spiritual  blessings  it  ooulcl 
stiJl  bestow  upon  the  pilgrim.  The  papal  indulgences  proved 
not  less  efficacious  in  stimulating  the  military  spirit  than  the 
promises  of  Mohammed,  and  for  about  two  centuries  every 
ptdpit  in  Christendom  proclaimed  the  duty  of  war  with  the 
unbeliever,  and  represented  the  battle-field  as  the  sui-e  path 
to  heaven.  The  religious  orders  which  arose  united  the 
character  of  the  priest  with  that  of  the  warrior,  and  when, 
at  the  hom"  of  sunset,  the  soldier  knelt  down  to  pray  before 
his  cross,  that  cross  was  the  handle  of  his  sword. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  complete 
transformation  than  Christianity  had  thus  imdergone,  and  it 
Ls  melancholy  to  contrast  with  its  aspect  during  the  crusades 
the  impression  it  had  once  most  justly  made  upon  the  world, 
as  the  spirit  of  gentleness  and  of  peace  encountering  the 
spirit  of  violence  and  war.  Among  the  many  curious  habits 
of  the  Pagan  Irish,  one  of  the  most  significant  was  that  of 
perpendicular  burial.  With  a  feeling  something  like  that 
which  induced  Vespaaian  to  declare  that  a  Koman  emperor 
should  die  standing,  the  Pagan  warriors  shrank  from  the 
notion  of  being  prostrate  even  in  death,  and  they  appear  to 
have  regarded  this  mai-tial  buiiai  as  a  special  symbol  of 
Paganism.  An  old  Irish  manuscript  tells  how,  when 
Christianity  had  been  introduced  into  Ireland,  a  king  of 
CJlster  on  his  deathbed  charged  his  son  never  to  become  a 
Christian,  but  to  be  buried  standing  upright  like  a  man 
in  battle,  with  his  tace  for  ever  turned  to  the  south,  defying 
tlie  men  of  Ijcinater.'  As  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is 
said  that  in  some  parte  of  Ireland  children  were  baptised  by 


'  "^AkemAD'eArckiPotoffiaHiber-  are  siiid  to  have 'been  leaders  in  a 

Bttfa,    p.    21.      However,    Giraldus  sanguinary  conflict  about  a  church 

Cambrcnsis  observes  that  the  Irish  near  Coleraine.     See  Reeve's  edi- 

uaints  were  peculiarly  Tindictive,  tion  of  Adamnan's  Life  of  St.  Co- 

and  St.  Columba  and  St.  Comgall  lumba,  pp.  Ixxvii.  253. 
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miBuersion ;  but  the  right  arms  of  the  males  were  carefully 
held  above  the  water,  in  order  that,  not  having  been  dipped 
in  the  sacred  stream,  they  might  strike  the  more  deadly 
blow.^ 

It  had  been  boldly  predicted  by  some  of  the  early  ChriS' 
tians  that  the  conversion  of  the  world  would  lead  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  perpetual  peace.  In  looking  back,  with  our 
present  experience,  we  are  driven  to  the  melancholy  conclusioL 
that,  instead  of  diminishing  the  number  of  wars,  ecclesiastical 
influence  has  actually  and  very  seriously  increased  it.  We  may 
look  in  vaia  for  any  period  since  Constantine,  in  which  the 
clergy,  as  a  body,  exerted  themselves  to  repress  the  military 
spirit,  or  to  prevent  or  abiidge  a  particular  war,  with  an  energy 
at  all  comparable  to  that  which  they  displayed  in  stimulating 
the  fanaticism  of  the  crusaders,  in  producing  the  atrocious 
massacre  of  the  Albigenses,  in  embittering  the  religious  con- 
tests that  followed  the  lieformation.  Private  wars  were,  no 
doubt,  iu  some  degree  I'epressed  by  their  influence ;  for  the 
institution  of  the  '  Truce  of  God '  was  for  a  time  of  much 
value,  and  when,  towards  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
custom  of  duels  arose,  it  was  strenuously  condemned  by  the 
clergy ;  but  we  can  hardly  place  any  gi-eat  value  on  their 
exertions  in  this  field,  when  we  remember  that  duels  were 
almost  or  altogether  unknown  to  the  Pagan  world;  that, 
having  arisen  in  a  period  of  great  superstition,  the  anathemas 
of  the  Chiu'ch  were  almost  impotent  to  discourage  them  ;  and 
that  in  our  own  century  they  are  rapidly  disappearing  befoie 
the  simple  censure  of  an  industrial  society.  It  is  possible — 
though  it  would,  I  imagine,  be  difficult  to  prove  it — that  the 
mediatorial  office,  so  often  exercised  by  bishops,  may  some- 
times have  prevented  wars ;  and  it  is  certain  that  during  the 
period  of  the  religious  wars,  so  much  military  spirit  existed 
in  Eoi-ope  that  it  must  necessarily  have  found  a  vent,  and 


'  Ca,mpion's  Historie  of  Ireland  (1571),  book  k.  ch.  n". 
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under  no  circumstances  could  the  period  have  been  one  of 
perfect  peace.  But  when  all  these  qualifications  have  been 
fully  admitted,  the  broad  fact  will  remain,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Mohammedanism,  no  other  religion  has  done  so 
much  to  produce  war  as  was  done  by  the  religious  teachers  of 
Christendom  during  several  centuries.  The  military  fanati- 
cism evoked  by  the  Ludulgences  of  the  popes,  by  the  exhorta- 
tions of  the  pulpit,  by  the  reKgious  importance  attached  to 
the  relics  at  Jeriisalem,  and  by  the  prevailing  hatred  of  mis- 
believers, has  scarcely  ever  been  equalled  in  its  intensity,  and 
it  has  caused  the  effusion  of  oceans  of  blood,  and  has  been 
productive  of  incalculable  misery  to  the  world.  Religious 
fanaticism  was  a  main  cause  of  the  earlier  wars,  and  an 
important  ingredient  in  the  later  ones.  The  peace  piinciples, 
that  were  so  common  before  Constantino,  have  found  scarcely 
any  echo  except  from  Erasmus,  the  Anabaptists,  and  the 
Quakers ;  '  and  although  some  very  important  pacific  agencies 
have  arisen  out  of  the  industrial  progi-ess  of  modern  times, 
these  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  wholly  unconnected  with, 
and  have  in  some  cases  been  dii-ectly  opposed  to,  theological 

interests. 

But  although  theological  influences  cannot  reasonably  be 
said  to  have  diniinished  the  number  of  wai-s,  they  have  had  a 
verv  real  and  beneficial  effect  in  diminishing  their  atrocity. 
On  few  sul)jects  have  the  moral  opinions  of  different  ages 
exhibited  so  marked  a  variation  as  in  theii-  judgments  of 
what  punishment  may  justly  be  imposed  on  a  conc^uered 
enemy,  and  these  variations  have  often  been  cited  as  an 
argument  against  those  who  believe  in  the  existence  of 
natural  moral   perceptions.     To  those,  however,  who  accept 


'  It  seems  curious  to  find  in  bo  ut  in  barbaros  et  moribus  aut  reli- 

calm  and   unfanatical  a  writer  as  ^ione  prorsum  anobis  abhorrentes.' 

Justus  Lipsius  the  following  pas-  — Potiticorumaive  CivilisDoctrincB 

sage:    'Jam    et   invasio  quaedam  libri  (Paris,   1694),  lib.  iv.  ch.  ii. 

legitima  videtur  etiam  sine  injuria,  cap.  iv. 
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thiit  doctrine,  "vritli  the  limitations  that  have  been  stated  in  the 
6rst  chapter,  they  can  cause  no  perplexity.  In  the  first  dawninsi 
of  the  hiunan  intelligence  (as  I  have  said)  the  notion  of  duty. 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  interest,  appears,  and  the  mind, 
in  reviewing  the  various  emotions  by  which  it  is  influenced, 
recognises  the  unselfish  and  benevolent  motives  as  essentially 
and  genericaliy  superior  to  the  selfish  and  the  cruel.  But  it 
Ls  the  general  condition  of  society  alone  that  determines  the 
standard  of  benevolence — the  classes  towards  which  every 
good  man  wiU  exercise  it.  At  first,  the  range  of  duty  is  the 
family,  the  tribe,  the  state,  the  confederation.  Within  these 
limits  every  man  feels  himself  under  moral  obligations  to 
those  about  him  ;  but  he  regards  the  outer  world  as  we 
regard  wild  animals,  as  beings  upon  whom  he  may  justifiably 
prey.  Hence,  we  may  exi)lain  the  curious  fact  that  the  terms 
brigand  or  corsair  conveyed  in  the  early  stages  of  society  no 
notion  of  moral  guilt.'  Such  men  were  looked  upon  simply 
as  we  look  upon  huntsmen,  and  if  they  displayed  courage  and 
skill  in  their  pursuit,  they  were  deemed  fit  subjects  for 
admiration.  Even  in  the  writings  of  the  most  enlightened 
philosophers  of  Greece,  war  with  barbarians  is  represented  as 
a  form  of  chase,  and  the  simple  desire  of  obtaining  the  bar- 
barians as  slaves  was  considered  a  sufficient  reason  for  invad- 
ing them.     The  right  of  the  conqueror  to  kill  his  captives 


'  '  Con  I'occasione  di  qiiestf  cose  quel  die  fa  piu  maraAagliii  h  che 

Plutarco  nel  Teseo  dice  che  gli  eroi  Platone  ed  Aristotile  posero  il  la,- 

si  recavano  a  grand  e  onore  e  si  re-  droneccio  fralle  spezie  della  caccia 

putavanoiu  pregio  d'armi con  Tesser  e  con  tali  e  tanti  filosofi  d'una  gente 

ehiamati  ladroni ;  siccome  a'  tempi  umanissima  convengono  con  la  lore 

barbari  ritornati  quelle  di  Corsale  barbarie  i  Germani  antichi :  appo 

era    titolo    riputato    di    signoria  ;  i  quali  al  referire  di  Cesare  i  ladro- 

d'intorno  a'  quali  tempi  venuto  So-  necci  non  solo  non  eran  infami,  ni.i 

lone,   si   dice  aver  permesso  nelle  sitenevanotra  gliesercizidellavirtn 

sue  leggi  le  societa  per  cagion  di  siccome  tra  quelli  che  per  costume 

predc ;    tanto    Solone    ben   intese  non  applicando  ad  arte  alcuna  cosi 

questa  nostra  conipixita  Umanita.  fuggivano  1'  ozio.' — Vico,   Sctensa 

n«Ua  quale  costoro  non  godono  del  Nuova,  ii.  6.     See.  too,  Whewell's 

liiriWo   natural   doUe  genti.      Ma  Elemen'i^  of  Moraliti/^bookvi.  ch.Vi. 
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was  geneially  recognised,  nor  was  it  at  first  restricted  by  any 
considerations  of  age  or  sex.  Several  instances  are  recorded 
of  Greek  and  other  cities  being  deliberately  destroyed  by 
Greeks  or  by  Romans,  and  the  entire  populations  ruthlessly 
massacred. '  The  whole  career  of  the  eai-ly  republic  of  Rome, 
though  much  idealised  and  tranafigured  by  Later  histoiians, 
was  probably  governed  by  these  principles.^  The  normal 
fate  of  the  captive,  which,  among  barbarians,  had  been  death, 
was,  hi  civiUsed  antiquitj^,  slavery;  but  many  thousands 
were  condemned  to  the  gladiatorial  shows,  and  the  van- 
quished general  was  commonly  slain  in  the  Mamei-tine 
prison,  while  his  conquei'or  ascended  in  triumph  to  the 
Capitol. 

A  few  traces  of  a  more  humaaie  spirit  may,  it  is  true,  be 
discovered.  Plato  had  advocated  the  liberation  of  all  Greek 
prisoners  ujx»n  payment  of  a  fixed  ransom,^  and  the  Spartan 
general  Callicratidas  had  nobly  acted  upon  this  principle ;  * 
but  his  example  never  appears  to  have  been  genei'aily  fol- 
lowed.    In  Rome,  the  notion  of  international  obligation  was 


'  The  ancient  right  of  wax  is  cusa  les  vainqueurs  d'avoir  vioU  le 

fully  discussed  by  Grotius,  De  Jure,  droit C'est  en  vertu  de  ce 

lib.  iii.     See,  especially,  the  horri-  droit   do   la   guerre   que   Rome   a 

ble  catalogue  of  tragedies  in  cap.  4.  etendu  la  solitude  autour  d'elle ;  du 

The  mihtary  feeling  that  regards  territoire  ou  les  Volsques  avaieut 

capture  as  disgraceful,  had  proba-  vingt-troiscit^elleafaitlesmarais 

bly  some,  though  only  a  very  sub-  pontins ;  les  cinquantd-trois  villes 

ordinate,    influence    in    producing  du  Latium  ont  disparu ;    dans  le 

cruelty  to  the  prisoners.  Samnium  on  put  longtemps  reccL- 

*  'Le  jour  ou  Athines  dicrdta  naitre  le.s  lieui  oi  les  armees  ro- 

que  tons  les  Mityieniens,  sans  dis-  maines  avaieut  pass^,  moins  aux 

tinction  de  sexe  ui  d'ige,  seraieot  vestiges  de   leurs   camps    qu'a  la 

ext«rmin6s,  elJe  no  croyait  pas  d^-  solitude  qui  regnait  aux  environs,' 

passer  son  droit;  quand  le  lende-  — Fustei   de  Coulanges,    La    Citi 

luaiu  elle  revint  Bur  son  d^cret  et  antique,  pp.  263-264. 
ue  contenta  de  mettre  a  mort  mille  *  Plato,  Rcpitblic,  lib.  y. ;  Bodiu, 

citoyenset  de  confisquer  toutes  les  Bepublique,  liv.  i.  cap.  5. 
terres,  elle  se  crut  humaine  et  in-  •  Grote,  Hitt.  of  Greece,  rol.viii. 

iulgente.    Apria  la  prise  de  Platte  p.  224.     Agesilaus  was  also  verv 

ies    hommes    furent    ^gorges,    les  humane    to    captives.  —  Ibid.  pp. 

femmes  vendues,  et  personne  n'ac-  365-6. 
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very  strongly  felt.  No  war  was  considered  just  which  had 
not  been  officially  declared ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  wars 
with  barbarians,  the  Roman  historians  often  discuss  the  suffi- 
ciency or  insufficiency  of  the  motives,  with  a  conscientious 
severity  a  modem  historian  could  hardly  surpass.'  The  latei 
Greek  and  Latin  writipgs  occasionally  contain  maxims  which 
exhibit  a  considerable  progress  in  this  sphere.  The  sole 
legitimate  object  of  war,  both  Cicero  and  Sallust  declared  to 
be  an  assured  peace.  That  war,  according  to  Tacitus,  ends 
well  which  ends  with  a  pardon.  Pliny  refused  to  apply  the 
epithet  great  to  Caesar,  on  accoTxnt  of  the  torrents  of  human 
blood  he  had  shed.  Two  Roman  conquerors^  ai*e  credited 
with  the  saying  that  it  is  better  to  save  the  life  of  one  citizen 
than  to  destroy  a  thoiLsand  enemies.  Marcus  Aurelius  mourn- 
fully assimilated  the  career  of  a  conqueror  to  that  of  a  simple 
robber.  Nations  or  armies  which  voluntarily  submitted  to 
Rome  were  habitually  treated  with  gi'eat  leniency,  and 
numerous  acts  of  individual  magnanimity  are  recorded.  The 
violation  of  the  chastity  of  conquered  women  by  soldiers  in 
a  siege  was  denounced  as  a  rare  and  atrocious  crime.^  The 
extreme  atrocities  of  ancient  war  appear  at  last  to  have  been 
practically,  though  not  legally,  restricted  to  two  classes.* 
Cities  where  Roman  ambassadors  had  been  insulted,  or 
where  some  special  act  of  ill  faith  or  cruelty  had  taken  place, 
were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  their  populations  massacred  or 
delivered  into  slavery.  Barbarian  prisoners  were  regarded 
almost  as  wild  beasts,  and  sent  in  thousands  to  fill  the  slave 
market  or  to  combat  in  the  arena. 


'  This   appears  continnally  in  Officiis   Bellicis   (Antwerp,  1597), 

Livy,  but  most  of  all,  I  think,  in  Grotius,  De  Jure.  It  is  remarkable 

the  Gaulish  historian,  Florus.  that  both  Ayala  and  Grotius  base 

*  Scipio  and  Trajan.  their    attempts    to    mitigate    the 

*  See  some  very  remarkable  severity  of  war  chiefly  upon  the 
passages  in  Grotius,  De  Jure  Bell.  writiugsandexampIesofthePagans. 
lib.  iii.  cap.  4,  §  19.  The  limits  of  theright  of  conquerors 

*  These  mitigations  are  fully  and  the  just  cfiuses  of  war  are  dis- 
enumerated  by  Ayala,   De  Jure  ci  cussed  by  Cicero,  De  Offic.  lib.  L 
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The  changes  Chi'istianity  effected  in  the  rights  of  war 
were  veiy  important,  and  they  may,  I  think,  be  comprised 
under  three  heads.  In  the  first  place,  it  suppressed  the 
gladiatorial  shows,  and  thereby  saved  thousands  of  captives 
from  a  bloody  death.  In  the  next  place,  it  steadily  discou- 
raged the  practice  of  enslaving  prisoners,  ransomed  immense 
multitudes  with  charitable  contributions,  and  by  slow  and 
insensible  gradations  proceeded  on  its  path  of  mercy  till  it 
became  a  recognised  principle  of  international  law,  that  no 
Christian  prisoners  should  be  reduced  to  slavery.'  In  the 
third  place,  it  had  a  more  indii-ect  but  very  powerful  influ- 
ence by  the  creation  of  a  new  wai-like  ideal.  The  ideal 
knight  of  the  Crusades  and  of  chivalry,  uniting  all  the  force 
ftnd  fire  of  the  ancient  warrior,  with  something  of  the  tender- 
ness and  humility  of  the  Christian  saint,  sprang  from  the 
conjunction  of  the  two  streams  of  religious  and  of  militarv 


'  In  England  the  change  seems 
to  have  immediately  followed  con- 
version. '  The  evangelical  precepts 
of  peace  and  love,'  says  a  very 
learned  historian,  'did  not  put  an 
end  to  war,  they  did  not  put  an  end 
to  ag-Tessive  conquesta,  but  they 
distinctly  humanised  the  way  in 
which  w;ir  was  carried  on.  From 
this  time  forth  the  never-ending 
wars  with  the  Welsh  cease  to  be 
wars  of  extermination.  The 
heathen  English  had  been  satisfied 
with  nothing  short  of  the  destruc- 
tion and  expulsion  of  their  enemies; 
the  Christian  English  thought  it 
enough  to  reduce  them  to  political 
subjection.  .  .  .  The  Christian 
Welsh  could  now  sit  down  as  sub- 
jects of  the  Christian  Saxon.  The 
Welshman  was  acknowledged  aa  a 
man  and  a  citizen,  and  was  put 
nmler  the  protection  of  the  law.' — 
Freeman's    Hut.    of  the   Norman 


Conqiiest,  vol.  i.  pp.  33-34.  Chris- 
tians who  assisted  infidels  in  wars 
were  i^tso  facto  excommunicated, 
and  might  therefore  be  enslaved, 
but  all  others  were  free  from  sla- 
very. 'Et  quidem  inter  Chris- 
tianos  laudabili  et  antiqua  consue- 
tudine  introductum  est,  ut  capti 
hinc  inde,  utcunque  justo  bello,  non 
fierentservi,  sed  liberi  servarentui 
donee  solvant  precium  redemptio- 
nis.' — Ayala,  lib.  i.  cap.  5.  'This 
rule,  at  least,'  says  Grotius, 
'  (though  but  a  small  matter)  the 
reverence  for  the  Christian  law 
has  enforced,  which  Socrates  vainly 
sought  to  have  established  among 
the  Greeks.'  Tlie  Mohammedans 
also  made  it  a  rule  not  to  enslave 
their  co-religionists. — Grotius,  De 
Jure,  iii.  7,  §  9.  Pagan  and  bar- 
barian prisoners  were,  however, 
sold  as  slaves  (especially  by  the 
Spaniards)  till  very  recently. 

B  B 
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feeling ;  and  although  this  ideal,  like  ail  others,  was  a  crea» 
tion  of  the  imagination  not  often  perfectly  realised  in 
life,  yet  it  remained  the  type  and  model  of  waiHke  excel- 
lence, to  which  many  generations  aspired ;  and  its  softening 
influence  may  even  now  be  largely  tiaced  in  the  character  of 
the  modem  gentleman. 

Together  with  the  gradual  fusion  of  the  military  spirit 
with  Christianity,  we  may  dimly  descry,  in  the  period  before 
Charlemagne,  the  first  stages  of  that  consecration  of  secular 
rank  which  at  a  later  period,  in  the  forms  of  chivalry,  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  reverence  for  arLstocracies, 
played  so  lai-ge  a  part  both  in  moral  and  in  political  history. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  course  of  events  in  the 
Roman  Empire  had  been  towards  the  continual  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  imperial  power.  The  representative  despotism 
of  Augustus  was  at  last  succeeded  by  the  oriental  despotism 
of  Diocletian.  The  senate  sank  into  a  powerless  assembly  of 
imperial  nominees,  and  the  spirit  of  Roman  freedom  wholly 
perished  with  the  extinction  of  Stoicism. 

It  would  probably  be  a  needless  refinement  to  seek  any 
deeper  causes  for  this  change  than  may  be  found  in  the  ordi- 
nary principles  of  human  natui-e.  Despotism  is  the  normal 
and  legitimate  government  of  an  eaiiy  society  in  which 
knowledge  has  not  yet  developed  the  powers  of  the  people  ; 
but  when  it  is  introduced  into  a  civilised  commimity,  it  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  disease,  and  a  disease  which,  unless  it  be 
checked,  has  a  continual  tendency  to  spread.  When  free 
nations  abdicate  their  political  functions,  they  gradually  lose 
both  the  capacity  and  the  desire  for  freedom.  Political  talent 
and  ambition,  having  no  sphere  for  action,  steadily  decay, 
and  servile,  enei-vating,  and  vicious  habits  proportionately 
increase.  Nations  are  organic  beings  in  a  constant  process 
of  expansion  or  decay,  and  where  they  do  not  exhibit  a  pro- 
grass  of  liberty  they  usually  exhibit  a  progress  of  servitude. 

It  can  hardly  be  asserted  that  Christianity  had  much  in- 
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fiiience  upon  this  change.  By  accelerating  in  some  degree 
that  withdrawal  of  the  virtuous  energies  of  the  people  from 
the  sphei-e  of  government  which  had  long  been  in  process,  it 
r.revented  the  great  improvement  of  morals,  w^hich  it  un- 
lioubtedly  eflFected,  from  appearing  perceptibly  in  public 
affairs.  It  taught  a  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  which  ita 
disciples  nobly  observed  in  the  worst  periods  of  persecution. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Christians  emphatically  repudiated 
the  ascription  of  Divine  honours  to  the  sovereign,  and  they 
iisserted  with  heroic  constancy  their  independent  worship,  in 
defiance  of  the  law.  After  the  time  of  Constantine,  however, 
their  zeal  became  far  less  pure,  and  sectarian  interests  wholly 
governed  their  principles.  Much  misapplied  leai-ning  has 
been  employed  in  endeavouring  to  extract  from  the  Fathers 
a  consistent  doctrine  concerning  the  relations  of  subjects 
to  their  sovereigns ;  but  every  impartial  observer  may 
discover  that  the  principle  upon  which  they  acted  was  ex- 
ceedingly simple.  When  a  sovereign  was  sufficiently  or- 
thodox in  his  opinions,  and  sufficiently  zealous  in  patronising 
the  Church  and  in  persecuting  the  heretics,  he  was  extolled 
as  an  angel.  When  his  policy  was  opposed  to  the  Church, 
lie  was  represented  as  a  daemon.  The  estimate  which  Gregory 
of  Tours  has  given  of  the  character  of  Clovis,  though  fa; 
more  frank,  is  not  a  more  striking  instance  of  moral  perver- 
sion  than  the  fulsome  and  indeed  blasphemous  adulation 
wliich  Eusebius  poured  upon  Constantine — a  soveieign  whose 
character  was  at  all  times  of  the  most  mingled  description, 
and  who,  shortly  after  his  convei-sion,  put  to  a  violent  death 
bis  son,  his  nephew,  and  his  wife.  If  we  were  to  estimate 
the  attitude  of  ecclesiastics  to  sovereigns  by  the  language  of 
Eusebius,  we  should  suppose  that  they  ascribed  to  them  a 
direct  Divine  inspiration,  and  exalted  the  Imperial  dignity 
to  an  extent  that  was  before  unknown.'     But  when  Julian 


'  The  charEicterof  Constantiuo,     Lectures  on    the    EaHem    Church 
aud  the  estimate  of  it  in  Eusebius,     (Loct.  ri.). 
arc  wf'Il  trcntcrl  by  Dean  St^;ile3*, 
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mounted  the  tkrone,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  Church  was 
changed.  This  great  and  virtuous,  though  misguided  sove- 
reign, whose  private  life  was  a  model  of  purity,  who  carried 
to  the  throne  the  manners,  tastes,  and  friendships  of  a  philo- 
sophic life,  and  who  proclaimed  and,  with  very  slight  excep- 
tions, acted  with  the  largest  and  most  generous  toleration, 
was  an  enemy  of  the  Church,  and  all  the  vocabulary  of  in- 
vective was  in  consequence  habitually  lavished  upon  him. 
Ecclesiastics  and  laymen  combined  in  insulting  him,  and 
when,  after  a  brief  but  glorious  reign  of  less  than  two  years, 
he  met  an  honourable  death  on  the  battle-field,  neither  the 
disaster  that  had  befallen  the  Roman  arms,  nor  the  present 
dangers  of  the  army,  nor  the  heroic  courage  which  the  fallen 
emperor  had  displayed,  nor  the  majestic  tranquillity  of  his 
end,  nor  the  tears  of  his  faithful  friends,  could  shame  the 
Christian  community  into  the  decency  of  silence.  A  peal  of 
brutal  merriment  filled  the  land.  In  Antioch  the  Christians 
assembled  in  the  theatres  and  in  the  churches,  to  celebrate 
with  rejoicing  the  death  which  their  emperor  had  met  iu 
fighting  against  the  enemies  of  his  country.'  A  crowd  of 
vindictive  legends  expressed  the  exultation  of  the  Church,' 
and  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  devoted  his  eloquence  to  immor- 
talising it.  His  brother  had  at  one  time  been  a  high  official 
in  the  Empire,  and  had  fearlessly  owned  his  Christianity 
under  Julian ;  but  that  emperor  not  only  did  not  remove 
him  from  his  post,  but  even  honoured  him  with  his  warm 
friendship.'  The  body  of  Julian  had  been  laid  but  a  shoit 
time  in  the  gi'ave,  when  St.  Gregory  delivered  two  fierce 
invectives  against  his  memory,  collected  the  grotesque 
calumnies  that  had  been  heaped  upon  his  character,  ex- 
pressed a  regret  that  his  i*emains  had  not  been  flung  after 
death  into  the  common  sewer,  and  regaled  the  hearers  by  an 


'  Theodoret,  iii.  28.  2"'»  partie. 

*  They  are  collected  by   Cha-  *  See  St.  Gregory's  oratiou  on 

teaubriand.  Etudes  hist.  2™  disc.     Cesairius. 
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emphatic  assertion  of  the  tortures  that  were  awaiting  hiox  in 
hell.  Among  the  Pagans  a  charge  of  the  gravest  kind  was 
brought  against  the  Christians.  It  was  said  that  Julian  died 
by  the  spear,  not  of  an  enemy,  but  of  one  of  his  own  Christian 
soldiers.  When  we  remember  that  he  was  at  once  an  em- 
peror and  a  general,  that  he  fell  when  bravely  and  confidently 
leading  his  army  in  the  field,  and  in  the  critical  moment  of  a 
battle  on  which  the  fortunes  of  the  Empire  largely  depended, 
this  charge,  which  Libanius  has  made,  appears  to  involve  as 
large  an  amount  of  base  treacheiy  as  any  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. It  was  probably  a  perfectly  groundless  calumny ; 
but  the  manner  in  which  it  was  regarded  among  the 
Christians  is  singularly  characteristic.  '  Libanius,'  says 
one  of  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  *  clearly  states  that 
the  empeior  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  Christian ;  and  this,  pro- 
bably, was  the  truth.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the 
soldiers  who  then  served  in  the  Roman  army  might  have 
conceived  the  idea  of  acting  like  the  ancient  slayers  of 
tyrants  who  exposed  themselves  to  death  in  the  cause  ol 
liberty,  and  fought  in  defence  of  their  country,  their  families, 
and  their  friends,  and  whose  names  are  held  in  universal 
admiration.  Still  less  is  he  deserving  of  blame  who,  for  the 
sake  of  God  and  of  religion,  performed  so  bold  a  deed.' ' 

It  may  be  asserted,  I  think,  without  exaggeration,  t'.in: 
the  complete  subordination  of  all  other  principles  to  their 
theological  interests,  which  characterised  the  ecclesiastics 
under  Julian,  continued  for  many  centuries.  No  language 
of  invective  was  too  extreme  to  be  applied  to  a  sovereign 
who  opposed  their  interests.  No  language  of  adulation  was  too 
exti-avagant  for  a  sovereign  who  sustained  them.  Of  all  the 
emperors  who  disgraced  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  the 
most  odious  and  ferocious  was  probably  Phocas.  An  obscuie 
centurion,  he  rose  by  a  military  revolt  to  the  supreme  power. 


'  .Snzomen,  v!   2. 
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and  the  Emperor  Maurice,  witli  his  fauiily,  fell  into  his  hands. 
Ho  resolved  to  put  tlie  captive  einj)eror  to  death ;  but,  first  of 
all,  he  ordered  his  five  chiidi-en  to  be  brought  out  and  to 
be  successively  murdered  before  the  eyes  of  their  father,  who 
bore  the  aw^ul  sight  with  a  fine  mixtm-e  of  antique  heroism 
and  of  Christian  piety,  murmuring,  as  each  eliild  fell  beneath 
the  ]v;nife  of  the  assassin,  '  Thou  art  just,  0  Lord,  and 
righteous  are  Thy  judgments,'  and  even  iuteiijosing,  at  the 
last  moment,  to  reveal  the  heroic  fraud  of  the  nurse  who 
desii-ed  to  save  his  youngest  child  by  substituting  for  it  her 
own.  But  Maurice — who  had  been  a  weak  and  avaricious 
rather  than  a  vicious  sovereign — had  shown  himself  jealous 
of  the  influence  of  the  Pope,  had  forbidden  the  soldiers, 
during  the  extreme  danger  of  their  country,  deserttag  their 
colours  to  enrol  themselves  as  monks,  and  had  even  encour- 
aged the  pretensions  of  the  Archbishop  of  Constantinople  to 
tlie  title  of  Universal  Bishop  ;  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  llomaa 
priests,  the  i-ecollection  of  these  '"imes  was  sufficient  to 
excuse  the  most  brutal  of  murders.  In  two  letters,  full  of 
passages  from  Scripture,  and  replete  with  fulsome  and 
blasphemous  flattery,  the  Pope,  St.  Gregoiy  tho  Great,  wrote 
to  congratulate  Phocas  and  his  wife  upon  tlieu'  tiiumph ;  he 
called  heaven  and  earth  to  i-ejoice  over  them ;  he  placed  their 
images  to  be  venei-ated  in  the  Lateran,  and  he  adroitly  insinu- 
ated that  it  was  impossible  that,  with  their  well-kno"WTi  piety, 
they  could  fail  to  be  very  favourable  to  the  See  of  Peter.' 

The  course  of  events  in  relation  to  the  monarchical  power 
wjis  for  some  time  different  in  the  East  and  tho  West. 
Coustantine  had  himself  assumed  more  of   the    pomp   and 


'  Sp.xiii.  31-39.   In  the  second  Vestra    Tranqnillitas     specialiter 

af  these  letters  (-which  is  addressed  commendatam.     Sed  qui  scio  quia 

to  Leontia),  he  says:  '  Eogare  fur-  omnipoteutem  Deum  diligitis,  non 

fitan    debui    ut    ecclesiam    bea:i  debeo  petere  quod  spouteexbflnig 

Petri    apostoli   quse    nunc    usque  nitate  vesti-se  pietatis  exliibetis.' 
praribus  insidiis  laboravit,  haberct 
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manner  of  an  oriental  sovereign  tban  any  preceding  empeior, 
and  the  court  of  Constantinople  waa  soon  characterised  bj  an 
extravagance  of  magnificence  on  the  part  of  the  monarch,  and 
of  adulation  on  the  part  of  the  subjects,  which  has  probably 
never  been  exceeded.'  The  imperial  power  in  the  East 
overshadowed  the  ecclesiastical,  and  the  priests,  notwith- 
standing theii*  fierce  outbieak  diu-ing  the  iconoclastic 
conti-oversy,  and  a  few  minor  paroxysms  of  revolt,  gi-adually 
sank  into  that  contented  subservience  which  has  usually 
characterised  tlie  Eastern  Church.  In  the  West,  however, 
the  Eoman  bishops  were  in  a  great  degiee  independent  of  the 
sovereigns,  and  in  some  degree  opposed  to  their  inteieats. 
The  transfer  of  the  imperial  power  to  Constantinople,  by 
leaving  the  Eoman  bishops  the  chief  personages  in  a  city 
which  long  association  as  well  as  actual  power  rendered  the 
foremost  in  the  world,  was  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  Papacy  and  the  xVrianism  of  many 
Bovereigns,  the  jealousy  which  others  exhibited  of  ecclesias- 
tical encroachments,  and  the  lukewarmness  of  a  few  in 
persecuting  heretics,  were  all  causes  of  dissension.  On  the 
bcverance  of  the  Empire,  the  Western  Chiuch  came  in  contact 
with  rulers  of  another  type.  The  baibarian  kings  were 
little  more  than  military  chiefs,  elected  for  the  most  part  by 
the  people,  surrounded  by  little  or  no  .special  sanctity,  and 
maintaining  thcLi-  precarious  and  very  restricted  authority  by 
theii-  courage  or  their  skill.  A  feAv  feebly  imitated  the  pomp 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  but  their  claims  had  no  great 
weight  with  the  world.  The  aureole  wlucb  the  genius  of 
Theodoric  cast  around  his  throne  passed  away  upon  his  death, 
and  the  Arianism  of  that  great  sovereign  sullicieutly  debaired 
him  from  the  sympathies  of  the  Chui-ch.  In  Gaul,  under  a 
few  bold  and  unscmptilous  men,  the  Merovingian  dynasty 
emerge<l  from  a  host  of  petty   kings,  and  consolidated  tli 


*  See  the  graphic  description  in  6ibl)on,  eh.  liii. 
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whole  country  into  one  kingdom  ;  but  after  a  short  period  it 
degenerated,  the  kings  became  mere  puppets  ia  the  hands  of 
the  mayors  of  the  palace,  and  these  latter,  whose  office 
had  become  hereditary,  who  were  the  chiefs  of  the  gi'eat 
landed  proprietors,  and  who  had  acquired  by  their  j)osition 
a  personal  ascendancy  over  the  sovereigns,  became  the 
virtual  rulers  of  the  nation. 

It  was  out  of  these  somewhat  unpromising  conditions 
that  the  mediaeval  doctrine  of  the  Divine  risht  of  kinsrs,  and 
the  general  reverence  for  rank,  that  formed  the  essence  of 
chivalry,  were  slowly  evolved.  Political  and  moral  causes 
conspired  in  producing  them.  The  chief  political  causes — 
which  are  well  known — may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 

When  Leo  the  Isaurian  attempted,  in  the  eighth  century, 
to  repress  the  worship  of  images,  the  resLstance  which  he  met 
at  Constantinople,  though  violent,  was  speedily  allayed  ;  but 
the  Pope,  assuming  a  far  higher  position  than  any  Byzantine 
ecclesiastic  could  attain,  boldly  excommunicated  the  emperor, 
and  led  a  revolt  against  his  authority,  which  resulted  in  the 
vuiiual  independence  of  Italy.  His  position  was  at  this  time 
singularly  gi-and.  He  represented  a  religious  cause  to  which 
the  great  mass  of  the  Christian  world  were  passionately 
attached.  He  was  venerated  as  the  emancipator  of  Italy. 
He  exhibited  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph  a  moderation 
wliich  conciliated  many  enemies,  and  prevented  the  anarchy 
that  might  naturally  have  been  expected.  He  presided,  at 
the  same  time,  over  a  vast  monastic  organisation,  which 
ramified  over  all  Chi-istendom,  propagated  his  authority 
among  many  bai'barous  nations,  and,  by  its  special  attachment 
to  the  Pajjacy,  as  distinguished  from  the  Episcopacy,  contri- 
buted very  much  to  transfonn  Christianity  into  a  spiritual 
despotism.  One  great  danger,  however,  still  menaoed  hia 
power.  The  barbai-ous  Lombards  were  continually  invading 
his  ten'itory,  and  tkreatening  the  mdependence  of  Rome. 
The  Lombai-d  monai-ch,  Luitprand  had  quailed  in  the  very^ 
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hour  of  his  triumph  before  the  menace  of  eternal  torture ; 
but  his  successor,  Astolphus,  was  proof  against  every  fear, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  the  Papal  city  must  have  inevitably 
succumbed  before  his  arms. 

In  their  complete  military  impotence,  the  Popes  looked 
abroad  for  some  foreign  succour,  and  they  naturally  tui-ned 
to  the  Franks,  whose  martial  tastes  and  triumphs  were 
universally  renowned.  Chai-les  Martel,  though  simply  a 
mayor  of  the  palace,  had  saved  Europe  from  the  jNIohamme- 
dans,  and  the  Pope  expected  that  he  would  unsheath  his 
s-\vovd  for  the  defence  of  the  Vatican.  Charles,  however,  was 
deaf  to  all  entreaties  ;  and,  although  he  had  done  more  than 
any  ruler  since  Constantine  for  the  Church,  his  attention 
seems  to  have  been  engrossed  by  the  interests  of  his  own 
country,  and  he  was  much  alienated  from  the  sympathies  of 
the  clergy.  An  ancient  legend  tells  how  a  saint  saw  his  soul 
canned  by  daemons  into  hell,  because  he  had  secularised 
Church  property,  and  a  more  modern  historian'  has  ascribed 
his  death  to  his  having  hesitated  to  defend  the  Pope.  Hia 
son,  Pepin,  however,  actuated  probably  in  different  degrees 
by  personal  ambition,  a  desire  for  military  adventure,  and 
religious  zeal,  listened  readily  to  the  prayer  of  the  Pope,  and 
a  compact  was  entered  into  between  the  parties,  which  proved 
one  of  the  most  important  events  in  history.  Pepin  agreed 
to  secui-e  the  Pope  from  the  danger  by  which  he  was 
threatened.  The  Pope  agreed  to  give  his  religious  sanction 
to  the  ambition  of  Pepin,  who  designed  to  depose  the 
Merovingian  dynasty,  and  to  become  in  name,  as  he  was 
already  in  fact,  the  sovei-eign  of  Gaul. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  recount  at  length  the  details 
of  these  negotiations,  which  are  described  by  many  histonans. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  compact  was  religiously 
observed.     Pepin  made  two  expeditions  to  Italy,  and  com* 


'  Earonias. 
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pletely  shattered  the  power  of  the  Jxtmh&i'da,  wresting  from 
them  the  rich  exarchate  of  Eavenna,  which  he  ceded  to  the 
Pope,  who  still  retained  his  nominal  allegiance  to  the 
Byzantine  emperor,  but  who  became,  hj  this  donation,  for 
the  first  time  avowedly  an  independent  temporal  prince. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  deposition  of  Ghilderic  was  peaceably 
effected ;  the  last  of  the  Merovingians  was  immured  in  a, 
monastery,  and  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  ascended  the  throne 
under  the  s]>ecial  benediction  of  the  Pope,  who  performed  on 
the  occasion  the  ceremony  of  consecration,  wliich  had  not 
previously  been  in  general  use,'  placed  the  crown  with  his 
own  hands  on  the  head  of  Pepin,  and  delivered  a  solemn 
anathema  against  all  who  sliould  rebel  against  the  new  king 
or  against  his  successors. 

The  extreme  importance  of  these  events  was  probably  not 
fully  realised  by  any  of  the  parties  concerned  in  them.  It 
was  evident,  indeed,  that  the  Pope  had  been  freed  from  a 
pressing  danger,  and  had  acquired  a  great  accession  of 
temporal  power,  and  also  that  a  new  dynasty  had  arisen  in 
(raul  under  circumstances  that  were  singularlv  favourable 
and  imposing.  But,  much  more  impoi-tant  than  these  facts 
was  the  permanent  consecration  of  the  royal  authority  that 
had  been  effected.  The  Pope  had  succ&ssfully  asserted  his 
power  of  deposing  and  elevating  kings,  and  had  thus  acquired 
a  position  which  influenced  the  whole  subsequent  course  of 
European  history.  The  monarch,  if  he  hiid  become  in  some 
degi-ee  subservient  to  the  priest,  had  become  in  a  great 
degi-ee  independent  of  liis  peojde ;  the  DiA'ine  origin  of  his 
power  Avas  3'egarded  <as  a  dogma  of  religion,  and  a  sanctity 
Burrounded  him  which  immeasui'ably  aggrandised  his  })ower. 
The  ascription,  by  the  Pagans,  of  diAdnity  to  kings  had  had 
no  appreciable  effect  in  increasing  tlieu-  authority  or  restrain- 
ing the  limits  of  criticLsm  or  of  rebellion.     The  a.scription  of 
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a  Divine  right  to  kings,  independent  of  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  has  been  one  of  the  most  enduring  and  most  potent  of 
supei-stitions,  and  it  has  even  now  not  wholly  vanished  from 
the  Nvorld.* 

Mere  isolated  political  events  have,  however,  rarely  or 
never  tliis  profound  influence,  unless  they  have  been  preceded 
and  prepared  by  other  agencies.  The  first  predisposing 
cause  of  the  ready  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
chaxai'.ter  of  authority,  amy  piobably  be  found  in  the  pro- 
minence of  the  monastic  system.  I  have  already  observed 
that  this  system  represents  in  its  extreme  form  that  exalt- 
ation of  the  viitues  of  humility  and  of  obedience  which 
60  broadly  distinguishes  the  Cln-istian  fi-om  the  Pagan  t-qoe 
of  excellence.  I  have  also  noticed  tluit,  owing  to  ihe  coa- 
cui-i-ence  of  many  causes,  it  had  acquii-ed  such  dimensions 
and  influence  as  to  supply  tlie  guiding  ideal  of  the  Chi-istian 
woi-ld.  Controlling  or  monopolising  all  education  ami 
literatui-e,  fui-nishing  most  of  the  legislators  and  many  of  the 
statesruen  of  the  age,  atti-acting  to  themselves  all  moral 
enthusiasm  and  most  intellectual  ability,  the  monks  soon  left 
theii-  impress  on  the  character  of  nations.  Habits  of 
obedience  and  dispositions  of  humility  were  diffused,  revered, 
and  idealised,  and  a  Church  which  rested  maiidy  on  tradition 
fostered  a  deep  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  antiquity,  and  a 
natural  disposition  to  observe  traditional  customs.     In  this 


•  There  are  some  good  remar.'cs  thee  thou  listeuest  to  ub;  Lut  if  it 

apon  the  way  in  which,  ;imoug  the  ple:iso  thee  uot,  who  is  to  condemn 

free  irauks,  the  bishops  taught  the  thee  save  He  who  has  proclaimed 

duty    uf    passive     obedience,    in  Himself     Justice.'  —  Greg.    Tor, 

Mably,     O65.     sur    I'Histoire    de  y.     19.       On     the     other    hand] 

i*VaMt.v',  llvrei.  ch.  iii.     Gregory  of  Hiucmar,  Archbishop  of  RLeims' 

Tours,  in  his  address  to  Chilperic,  strongly  asserted  the  obligation  of 

had  sai'l :  *  If  any  of  us,  0  king,  kings  to  observe  the  law,°iiid  do- 

traafigrLss  the   boundaries  of  jus-  nouuced  as  diabolical  the  doctrine 

tice,  thou  art  at  hand   to  correct  that  they  are  subject  to  uouo  bat 

us ;  but  if  thou  shouldest  exceed  God.     (^Uleu,   On  the  Royal  I'm 

Them,  who   is   to  condemn  thee?  r(ya/af(1819),  pp.  I7I-I72.) 
We  address  ihee.  and  if  it  please 
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manner  a  tone  of  feeling  was  gradually  formed  that  assimi- 
lated witli  the  monarchical  and  aristocratical  institutions  of 
feudalism,  which  flourished  chiefly  because  they  corresponded 
with  the  moi'al  feelings  of  the  time. 

In  the  next  place,  a  series  of  social  and  political  causes 
diminished  the  personal  independence  for  which   the   bar- 
barians had  been  noted.     The  king  had  at  fii-st  been,  not  the 
sovereign  of  a  country,  but  the  chief  of  a  tribe.'     Gradually, 
however,  with  more  settled  habits,  the  sovereignty  assumed  a 
territorial  character,  and  we  may  soon  discover  the  rudiments 
of  a  teriitorial  aristocracy.     The  kings  gave  their  leading 
chiefs  portions  of  conquered  land  or  of  the  royal  domains, 
under  the  name   of  benefices.     TTie  obligation  of  military 
service  was  attached  to  these  benefices,  and  by  slow  and 
perhaps  insensible  stages,  each  of  which  has  been  the  subject 
of    fierce    controversy,   they   were    made    irrevocable,   and 
ultimately  hereditary.     WTiile  society  was  still  disorganised, 
Bmall  landlords  pui'chased  the  protection  of  the  Church,  or  of 
some  important  chief,  by  surrendering  their  estates,  which 
they  received  back  as  tenants,  subject  to  the  condition  of  the 
payment  of  rent,  or  of  military  ser^dce.     Othei-s,  without 
making  such  surrender,  placed  themselves  under  the  care  of 
a  neighbouring  lord,  and  offered,  in  return,  homage  or  mili- 
tary aid.     At  the  same  time,  through  causes  to  which  I  have 
already  adverted,  the  free  peasants  for  the  most  part  sank 
into  serfs,  subject  to  and  protected  by  the  landowners.     In 
this  manner  a  hierarchy  of  ranks  was  gradually  formed,  of 
which   the  sovereign  was  the  apex  and  the  sei-f  the  basis. 
Tlie  complete  legal  organisation  of  this  hierai-chy  belongs  to 


'  Tho  exact  degree  of  the  autho-  l' Hist,  de  Fravce  (let.  9);  Guizot's 
rity  of  the  barbarian  kings,  and  the  Hisi.  de  la  Civilisation;  Mably, 
different  stages  by  which  their  O'oserv.  sur  VHisi.  de  France ;  Free- 
power  was  increased,  are  matters  man's  Hist,  of  the  Norman  Cofi' 
of  gi'eat  controversy.  The  reader  gufsl,  voL  .i- 
may  consult  Thierry's  Lettre$  sw 
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the  period  of  feudalism,  which  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  vohime  ;  but  the  chief  elements  of  feudalism  existed 
before  Charlemagne,  and  the  moral  results  flowing  from  them 
may  be  already  discerned.  Each  rank,  except  the  very 
highest,  was  continually  brought  into  contact  with  a  superior, 
and  a  feeling  of  constant  dependence  and  subordination  was 
accordingly  fostered.  To  the  serf,  who  depended  for  all 
things  upon  the  neighbouring  noble,  to  the  noble,  who  held 
all  his  dignities  on  the  condition  of  frequent  military  service 
under  his  sovereign,  the  idea  of  secidar  rank  became  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  that  of  supreme  greatness. 

It  will  appear  evident,  from  the  foregoing  observations, 
that  in  the  period  before  Charlemagne  the  moral  and  poli- 
tical causes  were  already  in  action,  which  at  a  much  later 
period  produced  the  organisation  of  chivalry — an  organisa- 
tion which  was  founded  on  the  combination  and  the  glorifi- 
cation of  secular  rank  and  military  prowess.  But,  in  order 
that  the  tendencies  I  have  described  should  acquire  their  full 
force,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  represented  or 
illustrated  in  some  great  personage,  who,  by  the  splendour 
and  the  beauty  of  his  career,  could  fascinate  the  imaginations 
of  men.  It  is  much  easier  to  govern  great  masses  of  men 
through  their  imagination  than  through  their  reaffon.  Moral 
principles  rarely  act  poweifully  upon  the  world,  except  by 
way  of  example  or  ideals.  When  the  course  of  events  has 
been  to  glorify  the  ascetic  or  monarchical  or  military  spirit,  a 
great  saint,  or  sovereign,  or  soldier  will  ai'ise,  who  will  con- 
centrate in  one  dazzling  focus  the  bUnd  tendencies  of  his 
time,  kindle  the  enthusiasm  and  fascinate  the  imagination  of 
the  people.  But  for  the  prevailing  tendency,  the  great  man 
would  not  have  arisen,  or  would  not  have  exercised  his  great 
influence.  But  for  the  great  man,  whose  cai-eer  appealed 
vividly  to  the  imagination,  the  prevailing  tendency  would 
never  have  acquired  its  full  intensity. 

This   ty]>ical   figure    appeared    in   Charlemagne,    whose 
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colossal  form  towers  with  a  majestic  grandeur  both  in  hiatoi7 
and  in  romance.  Of  all  the  great  rnlera  of  men,  there  has 
pir.bably  been  no  other  who  was  so  truly  many-sided,  whose 
influence  pervaded  so  completely  all  the  religious,  intellectual, 
and  political  modes  of  thought  existing  in  his  time.  Rising 
in  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  European  history,  this  great 
emperor  resuscitated,  with  a  brief  but  dazzling  splendour,  the 
faded  gloiies  of  the  Empire  of  the  West,  conducted,  for  the 
most  pai't  in  person,  numerous  expeditions  against  the  bar- 
liai'ous  nations  around  him,  promulgated  a  vast  system  of 
legislation,  reformed  the  discipline  of  every  order  of  the 
Church,  and  reduced  all  classes  of  the  clergy  to  subservience 
to  hJ3  will,  while,  by  legalitdng  tithes,  he  greatly  increased 
their  material  prosperity.  He  at  the  same  time  contributed, 
iu  a  measme,  to  check  the  intellectual  decadence  by  founding 
schools  and  Libraries,  and  di-awing  around  him  all  the  scat- 
tered learning  of  Europe.  He  reformed  the  coinage,  extended 
commerce,  influenced  religious  controversies,  and  convoked 
great  legislative  assemblies,  which  ultimately  contributed 
largely  to  the  organisation  of  feudalism.  In  all  these 
spheres  the  ti-aces  of  liis  vast,  organising,  and  far-seeing 
genius  may  be  detecte<I,  and  the  influence  which  he  exercised 
over  the  imaginations  of  men  is  shown  by  the  numerous 
legends  of  which  he  is  the  hero.  In  the  prececUng  ages  the 
supi-eme  ideal  had  been  the  ascetic.  When  the  popular 
imagination  embodied  in  legends  its  conception  of  humanity 
in  its  noblest  and  most  atti-active  form,  it  instinctively 
painted  some  hermit-saint  of  many  penances  and  many 
miracles.  In  the  Komances  of  Charlemagne  and  of  Arthm* 
we  may  trace  the  dawning  of  a  new  type  of  greatness.  The 
hero  of  the  imagination  of  Europe  was  no  longer  a  hermit, 
but  A  king,  a  warrior,  a  knight.  The  long  train  of  mfluences 
I  have  reviewed,  culminating  in  Chai'lemagne,  had  done 
their  work.  The  age  of  the  ascetics  began  to  fade.  The  age 
of  the  crusades  and  of  ciiivalry  succeeded  it. 
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It  is  cnrious  to  obserre  the  manner  in  which,  undei  the 
influence  of  the  prevailing  tendency,  the  career  of  Charle- 
magne was  transfigured  by  the  po]>ular  imagination,  Jiis 
militjuy  enterprises  had  been  chiefly  directed  against  the 
Saxona,  against  whom  he  had  made  not  less  than  thirty-two 
expeditions.  With  the  Mohammedans  he  had  but  little 
contact.  It  was  Charles  Martel,  not  his  grandson,  who,  by 
the  gi'eat  battle  of  Poitiers,  had  checked  their  career.  Charle- 
magne made,  in  person,  but  a  single  expedition  against  them 
in  Spain,  and  that  expedition  was  on  a  small  scale,  and  was 
di.sastrou3  in  its  issue.  But  in  the  GarloATingian  romances, 
which  arose  at  a  time  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Crusades 
was  permeating  Christendom,  events  were  represented  in  a 
wholly  different  light.  Charlas  Martel  has  no  place  among 
the  ideal  combatants  of  the  Church.  He  had  appeared  too 
early,  his  figure  was  not  sufficiently  great  to  fascinate  the 
popular  imagination,  and  by  confiscating  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty, and  refusing  to  assist  the  Pope  against  the  Lombards, 
he  had  fallen  under  the  ban  of  the  clergy.  Charlemagne,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  represented  as  the  first  and  greatest  of 
the  crusaders.  His  wars  with  the  Saxons  were  scarcelv 
noticed.  His  whole  life  was  said  to  have  been  spent  in 
heroic  and  triumphant  combats  with  the  followers  of 
Mohammed.'  Among  the  achievements  attributed  to  him  was 
an  expedition  to  rescue  Nismes  and  Carcassonne  from  their 
grasp,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  dim  ti-adition  of  the  victories  of 
Charles  IVIartel.*  He  is  even  said  to  have  carried  his  vic- 
torious arms  into  the  heart  of  Palestine,  and  he  is  the  hero 
of  what  are  probably  the  three  earliest  extant  romances  of 
the  Crusades.''     In  fiction,  as  in  history,  his  reign  forms  the 


'  Fauriel,   Htsf.   de  la   Poesit  pr^f.    p.    xx\v.     These    romances 

proven^a/e,  tome  ii.  p.  252.  were  accounts  of  his  expeditions  to 

*  Ibid,  p.  258.  Spain,  to  Lftuguedoc,  and  to  Pale«- 

'  Ijo  Qrand  D'AuHnj,FafAiatix,  tine. 
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great  landmark  separating  the  early  period  of  the  middle 
ages  from  the  age  of  military  Christianity. 

On  the  vei-ge  of  this  great  change  I  draw  this  history  to 
a  close.  In  pursuing  our  long  and  chequered  course,  from 
Augustus  to  Charlemagne,  we  have  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of 
many  types  of  character,  and  of  many  forms  of  enthusiasm. 
We  have  seen  the  influence  of  universal  empire  expanding, 
and  the  influence  of  Greek  civilisation  intensifying,  the 
sympathies  of  Europe.  We  have  surveyed  the  successive 
progress  of  Stoicism,  Platonism,  and  Egyptian  philosophies, 
at  once  reflecting  and  guiding  the  moral  tendencies  of  society. 
We  have  traced  the  course  of  progress  or  retrogression  in 
many  fields  of  social,  political,  and  legislative  life,  have 
watched  the  cradle  of  European  Christianity,  examined  the 
causes  of  its  triumph,  the  diflSculties  it  encountered,  and  the 
priceless  blessings  its  philanthropic  spirit  bestowed  upon 
mankind.  We  have  also  pursued  step  by  step  the  mournful 
history  of  its  corruption,  its  asceticism,  and  its  intolerance, 
the  various  transformations  it  produced  or  underwent  when 
the  turbid  waters  of  the  barbarian  invasions  had  inundated 
the  civilisations  of  Europe.  It  remains  for  me,  before  con- 
cluding this  work,  to  investigate  one  class  of  subjects  to 
which  I  have,  as  yet,  but  briefly  adverted — to  examine  the 
efiects  of  the  changes  I  have  described  upon  the  character 
and  position  of  woman,  and  upon  the  grave  moral  questions 
concerning  the  relations  of  the  sexes. 
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CHAPTER    Y. 

THE   POSITIOK   OF   WOMEN. 

In  the  long  series  of  moral  revolutions  that  have  been 
described  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  I  have  more  than  once 
had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  position  that  was  assigned  to 
woman  in  the  community,  and  to  the  virtues  and  vices  that 
spring  directly  from  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  I  have  not, 
however,  as  yet  discussed  these  questions  with  a  fulness  at 
all  coiTesponding  to  their  historical  impoi'tance,  and  I  pro- 
pose, in  consequence,  before  concluding  this  volume,  to  devote 
a  few  pages  to  their  examination.  Of  all  the  many  questions 
that  are  treated  in  this  work,  there  is  none  which  I  approach 
with  so  much  hesitation,  for  there  is  probably  none  which  it 
is  so  difficult  to  treat  with  clearness  and  impartiality,  and  at 
the  same  time  without  exciting  any  scandal  or  offence. 
The  complexity  of  the  problem,  arising  from  the  very  large 
place  which  exceptional  institutions  or  circumstances,  and 
especially  the  influence  of  climate  and  race,  have  had  on  the 
chastity  of  nations,  I  have  aheady  noticed,  and  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  mattera  with  which  this  branch  of  ethics 
is  connected  must  be  palpable  to  all.  The  first  duty  of  an 
historian,  however,  is  to  truth  ;  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  present  a  true  picture  of  the  moral  condition  of  different 
ages,  and  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  the  moral  effects  of 
different  religions,  without  adverting  to  the  department  of 
moi-als,  which  has  exhibited  most  change,  and  has  probablj 
exercifled  most  influence. 
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It  is  natural  that,  in  the  period  when  men  are  still  perfect 
barbarians,  when  their  habits  of  life  are  still  nomadic,  and 
when,  war  and  the  chase,  being  their  sole  pursuits,  the 
qualitias  that  are  required  in  these  form  their  chief  measare 
of  excellence,  the  inferiority  of  women  to  men  should  be 
regarded  as  undoubted,  and  their  position  should  be  extremely 
degi-aded.  In  all  those  qualities  which  are  then  most  j)nzed, 
women  are  indisputably  inferior.  Tlie  social  qualities  in 
which  they  are  especially  fitted  to  excel  have  no  sphere  for 
their  display.  Tlie  ascendancy  of  beauty  is  very  faint,  and, 
even  if  it  were  otherwise,  few  traces  of  female  beauty  could 
survive  the  hardships  of  the  savage  life.  Woman  is  looked 
tipon  merely  as  the  slave  of  man,  and  as  the  minister  to 
his  passions.  In  the  first  capacity,  her  life  is  one  of  continual, 
abject,  and  unrequited  toil.  In  the  second  capacity,  she  ia 
exposed  to  all  the  violent  revulsions  of  feeling  that  follow, 
among  rude  men,  the  gratification  of  the  animal  passions. 

Ea'gu  in  this  early  stage,  however,  we  may  ti-ace  some 
rudiments  of  those  moral  sentiments  which  are  destined  at  a 
lator  period  to  expand.  The  institution  of  marriage  exists. 
The  value  of  chastity  is  commonly  in  some  degree  felt,  and 
appears  in  the  indignation  which  is  displayed  against  the 
adulterer.  The  duty  of  restraining  the  passions  is  largely 
recognised  in  the  female,  though  the  males  are  only  re- 
stricted by  the  prohibition  of  adultery. 

The  first  two  steps  which  are  taken  towards  the  elevation 
of  woman  are  probably  the  abandonment  of  the  custom  of 
purchasing  wives,  and  the  construction  of  the  family  on  the 
basis  of  monogamy.  In  the  earliest  periods  of  civilisation,  tlie 
marriage  contract  was  arranged  between  the  bridegroom  and 
the  father  of  the  bride,  on  the  condition  of  a  sum  of  money 
being  paid  by  the  former  to  the  latter.  This  sum,  which 
is  known  in  the  laws  of  the  barbarians  as  the  *  mundium,' 


The  fOva  of  tlia  Grei>k». 
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w«3  in  tact  a  pa^iuent  to  the  father  for  the  coasion  of  hia 
daughter,  who  thus  became  the  bought  slave  of  hex-  husband. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  ancient  laws 
of  India,  that  they  forbade  this  gilt,  on  the  ground  that  the 
parent  should  not  sell  his  child ; '  but  there  can  be  Little 
doubt  that  this  sale  was  at  one  time  the  ordinary  type  of 
mai-iiage.  In  the  Jewish  writings  we  iind  Jacob  purchasing 
Leah  and  Rachel  by  ceitain  services  to  theii*  father;  and 
this  custom,  Avhich  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time 
general  in  Judea,'-  appears  in  the  age  of  Homer  to  have 
been  general  in  Greece.  At  an  early  period,  however,  of 
Gi-eek  history,  the  purchase-money  was  replaced  by  the 
dowry,  or  sum  of  money  paid  by  the  father  of  the  bride  for 
the  use  of  his  daughter;^  and  this,  although  it  passed  rato  the 
hands  of  the  husband,  contributed  to  elevate  the  wife,  in  the 
dist  place,  by  the  dignity  it  gave  her,  and,  in  the  next  phice, 
by  special  laws,  which  both  in  Gi-eece  and  E-ome  secured  it 
to  hei-  in  most  cases  of  separation.^  The  wife  thus  possessed 
&  o-uarantee  against  ill-usage  by  her  husband.  She  ceased  to 
be  his  slave,  and  became  In  some  degree  a  conti-actiug  party. 


'  Legouve,  HUtoire  moralfi  des  do-wry   from    Icarus,  her    father. 

Femmes,  pp.  95-96.  M.  Michelet,  iu  one  of  those  fanci- 

^  Gen.  xxix.,  xxxir.  12;  Deut.  ful  books  which  he  has  recently 

xxii.  29  ;  1  Kara,  xviii.  25.  published,  maintains  a  view  of  the 

*  The    history  of   dowries    is  object  of  the  ISva  -which  I  do  not 

briefly  noticed  by  Giote,  Hist,  of  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere, 

Grace,  vol.  ii.   pp.   112-113;  and  and  which  I  do  not  believe.     He 

more  fully  by  Lord  Kames,  in  the  says  :  '  Ce  prix  n'est  point  un  achat 

admirable  chapter  '  On  the   Pro-  de  la  femme,  mais  une  indemnite 

gress   of  the  i'"emale  bex,'  in  his  qui  dedommage  la  famille  du  pire 

Sketches  of  l/ti  Ulstonj  of  Man,  a  pour   les   eufants  future,   qui    ne 

book  less  read  than  it  deserves  to  profiteront  pas  a  cette  famille  mais 

be.     M.  Legouv6  has  abso  devoted  a  coUe  oil  la  femme  va  entrer.' — 

a  chapter  to  it  in  his  Uit,t.  morale  La  Femme,  p.  166. 
dee  Ftmima.     See,   too,   Lo^endro,  *  In  Home,  when  the  separation 

Traite  de  I'OiAnion,  tome  ii.   pp.  -was  due  to  the  misconduct  of  the 

329-330.     Wo   tiud  traces  of  the  wife,  the  dowry  belonged   to  hef 

do-wry,  aa  well  aa  of  the  *5va,  in  huaband. 
Homer.     Penelope  had  received  a 
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Among  tlie  early  Germans,  a  different  and  very  remarkable 
custom  existed.  The  bride  did  not  bring  any  dowry  to  her 
husband,  nor  did  the  bridegroom  give  anything  to  the  father 
of  the  bride ;  but  he  gave  his  gift  to  the  bride  herself,  on  the 
morning  after  the  first  night  of  marriage,  and  this,  which 
was  called  the  *  Morgengab,'  or  morning  gift,  was  the  origin 
of  the  jointure.' 

Still  more  impoiiant  than  the  foregoing  was  the  institu- 
tion of  monogamy,  by  which,  from  its  earliest  days,  the  Greek 
civilisation  proclaimed  its  superiority  to  the  Asiatic  civilisa- 
tions that  had  preceded  it.  We  may  regard  monogamy 
either  in  the  light  of  our  intuitive  moral  sentiment  on  the 
subject  of  purity,  or  in  the  light  of  the  interests  of  society. 
In  its  Oriental  or  polygamous  stage,  mai-riage  is  regarded 
almost  exclusively,  in  its  lowest  aspect,  as  a  gi-atification  of 
the  passions;  while  in  European  marriages  the  mutual 
attachment  and  respect  of  the  contracting  parties,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  household,  and  the  long  train  of  domestic  feelings 
and  duties  that  accompany  it,  have  all  their  distinguished 
place  among  the  motives  of  the  contract,  and  the  lower 
element  has  comparatively  little  prominence.  In  this  way  it 
may  be  intelligibly  said,  without  any  reference  to  utilitai-ian 
considerations,  that  monogamy  is  a  higher  state  than  poly- 
gamy. The  utilitarian  arguments  in  its  defence  are  also 
extremely  powerful,  and  may  be  summed  up  in  three 
sentences.  Natui-e,  by  making  the  number  of  males  and 
females  nearly  equal,  indicates  it  as  natm-al.  In  no  other 
form  of  mariiage  can  the  government  of  the  family,  which  is 
one  of  the  chief  ends  of  man-iage,  be  so  happily  sustained, 


'  '  Dotem  non  uxor  marito  sed  that    no    Longobard   should  give 

uxori  maritus  offert.' — Tac.  Germ,  more  than  one-fourth  of  his  sub- 

xviii.      On    the    Morgengab,    see  stance  as  a  Morgengab.     In  Gre- 

Canciani,  Leges  Barbarorum  fVe-  gory  of  Tours  (ix.  20)  we  have  sn 

netiis,   1781),  vol.  i.  pp.   102-104;  example  of  the  gift  of  some  citiefl 

ii.  pp.  230-231.    'MuTAtovi,  Antich.  as  a  Morgengab. 
Ital.  di.ss.  XX.     Luitprtnd  enactpd 
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and  in  no  other  does  woman  assume  the  |)osition  of  the  eqiifil 
of  man. 

Monogamy  was  the  general  system  in  Greece,  though 
there  are  said  to  have  been  slight  and  temporary  deviations 
into  the  earlier  system,  after  some  great  disasters,  when  an 
increase  of  population  was  ardently  desired.'  A  broad  line 
must,  however,  be  drawn  between  the  legendary  or  poetical 
period,  as  reflected  in  Homer  and  perpetuated  in  the  trage- 
dians, and  the  later  historical  period.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable,  and  to  some  writers  one  of  the  most 
perplexing,  facta  in  the  moral  history  of  Greece,  that  in  the 
former  and  ruder  period  women  had  undoubtedly  the  highest 
place,  and  their  type  exhibited  the  highest  perfection.  Moral 
ideas,  in  a  thousand  forms,  have  been  sublimated,  enlarged, 
and  changed,  by  advancing  civilisation;  but  it  may  be 
fearlessly  asserted  that  the  types  of  female  excellence  which 
ai-e  contained  in  the  Greek  poems,  while  they  are  among  the 
earliest,  are  also  among  the  most  perfect  in  the  Literature  of 
mankind.  The  conjugal  tenderness  of  Hector  and  Andro- 
mache ;  the  unwearied  fidelity  of  Penelope,  awaiting  through 
the  long  revolving  years  the  return  of  her  storm-tossed 
husband,  who  looked  forward  to  her  as  to  the  crown  of  all 
his  labours  :  the  heroic  love  of  Alcestis,  voluntarily  dying 
that  lier  husband  might  live ;  the  filial  piety  of  Antigone ; 
the  majestic  grandeur  of  the  death  of  Polyxena ;  the  more 
subdued  and  saintly  resignation  of  Iphigenia,  excusing  with 
her  last  breath  the  father  who  had  condemned  her;  the 
joyous,  modest,  and  loving  Nausicaa,  whose  figure  shines  like 
a  perfect  idyll  among  the  tragedies  of  the  Odyssey — all  these 
are  pictures  of  perennial  beauty,  which  Rome  and  Christen- 
dom, chivalry  and  modem  civilisation,  have  neither  eclipsed 
nor  transcended.     Virgin  modesty  and  conjugal  fidelity,  the 


'  See.  on  this  point,  Aul.  Gellius,  l^oct.  Att.  xv.  20.     Euripides  ii< 
said  to  have  had  two  wive^. 
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graces  as  well  aa  the  vii'tues  of  the  most  perfect  womanhooa, 
have  never  been  more  exquisitely  povu'trayed.  Tlie  female 
tigui-es  stand  out  in  the  canvas  almost  as  prominently  as  tLe 
male  ones,  and  ai-e  surrounded  by  an  almost  equal  reverence. 
The  whole  history  of  the  Siege  of  Troy  is  a  history  of  tlie 
catastrophes  that  followed  a  violation  of  the  nuptial  tie. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  position  of  women  was  in  some 
respects  a  degi-aded  one.  The  custom  of  puiohase-money 
given  to  the  father  of  the  bride  was  general.  The  husbands 
appear  to  have  indulged  largely,  and  with  little  or  no  censure, 
in  concubines. '  Female  captives  of  the  highest  lank  wei'* 
treated  with  great  hai-shness.  The  inferiority  of  women  to 
men  was  strongly  assei-ted,  and  ifc  was  illustrated  and  de- 
fended by  a  veiy  curious  physiological  notion,  that  the 
generative  power  belonged  exclusively  to  men,  women  having 
only  a  vei-y  subordinate  part  in  the  production  of  their 
children.*  The  woman  Pandora  was  said  to  have  been  the 
author  of  all  human  ills. 

In  the  historical  age  of  Greece,  the  legal  position  of 
women  had  in  some  respects  slightly  improved,  but  their 
moral  condition  had  undergone  a  marked  deterioration. 
Vii'tuous  women  lived  a  life  of  perfect  seclusion.  The  fore- 
most and  most  dazzling  t3rpe  of  Ionic  womanhood  was  the 


'  Aristotle   said   that    Homer  accepting  it,  and  arguing  from  it, 

never  gives  a  concubine  to  Mene-  that  a  father  should  be  more  loved 

laus,    in    order    to    intimate    his  than  a  mother.     M.  Legoure  says 

respect   for  Helen — though  false,  that  when  the  male  of  one  animal 

{Athenaus,  siii.  S.)  and    the    fiemule    of    another  are 

*  jEschylus  has  put  this  curious  crossed,    the   type   of  the  femalb 

notion  into  the  mouth  of  Apollo,  usually  predominates  in   the  off- 

in  a  speech  in  the  Eumenides.     It  spring.     See  Legouv(3,  BUt.  morale 

has,    however,    been   very   widely  des  Femmes,  pp.  21 G- 2  28;  Fustel 

djffiised,   and   may   be    found    in  de  Coulanges.  La  Cite  antique,  pp. 

Indian,    Greek,    Roman,  and  even  39-40  ;  and  also  a  curious  note  by 

Christian    writers.     M.    Legouve,  Boswell,    in    Croker's  edition    of 

who  has  devoted  a   very  curious  Boswell's  Life  of  Johrison  (1847)i 

chapter   to  the  subject,  quotes  a  p.  472. 
passage  from  St.  Thomas  AqoinjMi, 
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oonrtesan.  while,  among  the  men,  the  latitude  accorded  by 
pnl)Hc  opinion  was  almost  unrestricted. 

The  facia  in  moral  history,  which  it  is  at  once  most 
important  and  mo«t  difficult  to  appreciate,  are  what  may  be 
called  the  facts  of  feeling.  It  is  much  easier  to  show  what 
men  did  or  taught  than  to  reaEse  the  state  of  mind  that  ren- 
dered possible  such  actions  or  teaching ;  and  in  the  case  before 
us  we  hare  to  deal  with  a  condition  of  feeling  so  extremely 
remote  from  that  of  our  own  day,  that  the  difficulty  is  pi-e- 
eminently  great.  Very  sensual,  and  at  the  same  time  Tery 
brilliant  societies,  have  indeed  repeatedly  existed,  and  the 
histories  of  both  France  and  Italy  afford  many  examples  of 
an  artistic  and  intellectual  enthusiasm  encircling  those  who 
were  morally  most  frail  ;  but  the  peculiarity  of  Greek  sen- 
suality is,  that  it  grew  up,  for  the  most  part,  iTUcensured, 
and  indeed  even  encouraged,  under  the  eyes  of  some  of  the 
most  Illustrious  of  moralists.  If  we  can  imagine  Ninon  de 
I'Enclos  at  a  time  when  the  rank  and  splendour  of  Parisian 
Fociety  thronged  her  drawing-rooms,  reckoning  a  Bossuet 
or  a  Fenelon  among  her  followers — if  we  can  imagine  these 
prelates  publicly  advising  her  about  the  duties  of  her  pro- 
fession, and  tiie  means  of  attaching  the  affections  of  her 
lovers — we  shall  have  conceived  a  relation  scarcely  more 
Bti-ange  than  that  which  existed  between  Socrates  and  the 
courtesan  Theodota. 

In  order  to  reconstruct,  as  far  as  possible,  the  modes  of 
feeling  of  the  Greek  moralists,  it  will  be  necftssaiy  in  the 
first  place  to  say  a  few  woi-ds  concerning  one  of  the  most 
delicate,  but  at  the  same  time  most  important,  problems 
with  which  the  legislator  and  ttie  moralist  have  to  deal. 

It  was  a  favourite  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  that 
concupiscence,  or  the  sensual  jiassion,  was  '  the  original  sin  ' 
of  human  nature  ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  which  is  usually  extremely  opposed  to  the  ascetic 
theory  of  life,  concurs  with  the  theological  view,  in  showing 
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ihe  natural  force  of  this  appetite  to  be  far  gi-eater  than  the 
well-being  of  man  requires.  The  writings  of  Malthus  have 
proved,  what  the  Greek  moralists  appear  in  a  considerable 
degree  to  have  seen,  that  its  normal  and  temperate  exercise 
in  the  form  of  marriage,  would  produce,  if  universal,  the 
utmost  calamities  to  the  world,  and  that,  while  nature  seems 
m  the  most  unequivocal  manner  to  urge  the  human  race  to 
early  maniages,  the  fu*»t  condition  of  an  advancing  civilisa- 
tion in  populous  CO lui tries  is  to  restrain  or  diminish  them. 
In  no  highly  civilised  society  is  marriage  general  on  the  first 
development  of  the  passions,  and  the  continual  tendency  of 
increasing  knowledge  is  to  render  such  marriages  more  rare. 
It  is  also  an  undoubted  truth  that,  however  much  moi-alista 
may  enforce  the  obligation  of  extra-mati-imonial  purity,  this 
obligation  has  never  been  even  approximately  regarded  ;  and 
in  all  nations,  ages,  and  i-eligions  a  vast  mass  of  irregular 
indulgence  has  appeared,  which  has  probably  contributed 
more  tlian  any  other  single  cause  to  the  misery  and  the  degra- 
dation of  man. 

There  are  two  ends  which  a  moralist,  in  dealing  with  tliis 
question,  will  especially  regard— the  natural  duty  of  every 
man  doing  something  for  the  support  of  the  child  he  has 
called  into  existence,  and  the  preservation  of  the  domestic 
circle  unassailed  and  unpolluted.  The  family  is  the  centre 
and  the  archetype  of  the  State,  and  the  happiness  and  good- 
ness of  society  are  always  in  a  very  great  degi-ee  dependent 
upon  the  purity  of  domestic  life.  The  essentially  exclusive 
nature  of  marital  affection,  and  the  natural  desire  of  every 
man  to  be  certain  of  the  paternity  of  the  child  he  supports, 
render  the  incursions  of  irregular  passions  within  the  domestic 
circle  a  cause  of  extreme  suffering.  Yet  it  would  appear  as 
if  the  excessive  force  of  these  passions  would  render  such 
incursions  both  frequent  and  inevitable. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  has  arisen  in  society  a 
figure  which  is  certainly  the  most  mournful,  and  in  some 
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respects  the  most  awful,  upon  which  the  ey©  of  the  moralist 
can  dwell.     That  unhappy  being  whose  very  name  is  a  shamo 
to  speak ;  who  counterfeits  with  a  cold  heart  the  transporta 
of  affection,  and  submits  herself  as  the  passive  instrument  of 
lust ;  who  is  scorned  and  insulted  as  the  vilest  of  her  sex, 
and    doomed,    for    the   most   part,    to    disease    and    abject 
wretchedness  and  an  early  death,  appeai-s  in  every  age  as  the 
perpetual  symbol  of  the  degradation  and  the  sinfulness  of 
man.     Herself  the  supreme  type  of  vice,  she  is  ultimately 
the  most  efficient  guardian  of  virtue.     But  for  her,  the  un- 
challenged   purity   of    countless     happy   homes    would    be 
polluted,  and  not  a  few  who,  in  the  pride  of  their  \mtempted 
chastity,  think  of   her  with  an  indignant  shudder,  woidd 
have  known  the  agony  of  remorse  and  of  despair.     On  that 
one  degraded  and  ignoble  form  are  concentrated  the  passions 
that  might  have  filled  the  world  with  shame.     She  remains, 
while  creeds  and  civilisations  rise  and  fall,  the  eternal  priestess 
of  humanity,  blasted  for  the  sins  of  the  people. 

In  dealing  with  this  unhappy  being,  and  with  all  of  her 
sex  who  have  violated  the  law  of  chastity,  the  public  opinion 
of  most  Christian  countries  pronounces  a  sentence  of  extreme 
severity.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  especially,  a  single 
fault  of  this  kind  is  sufficient,  at  least  in  the  upjjer  and  middle 
classes,  to  affix  an  indelible  brand  which  no  time,  no  virtues, 
no  penitence  can  wholly  efface.  This  sentence  is  probably, 
in  the  first  instance,  simply  the  expression  of  the  religious 
feeling  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  also  sometimes  defended  by 
powerful  arguments  drawn  from  the  interests  of  society.  It 
is  said  that  the  preservation  of  domestic  purity  is  a  matter  of 
Bxich  transcendent  importance  that  it  is  right  that  the  most 
crushmg  penalties  should  be  attached  to  an  act  which  the 
imagination  can  easily  transfigure,  which  legal  enactments 
can  never  efficiently  control,  and  to  which  the  most  violent 
passions  may  prompt.  It  is  said,  too,  that  an  anathema 
which  drives  into  obscurity  all  evidences  of  sensual  i)a.ssions 
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is  peculiarly  fitted  to  restiict  their  operation ;  for,  moi-e  tbajii 
any  othei*  passions,  they  are  dependent  on  the  imagination, 
which  is  readily  fii-ed  by  the  sight  of  evil.  It  is  added,  that 
the  emphasis  with  which  the  vice  is  stigmatised  produces  a 
corresponding  admiration  for  the  opposite  virtue,  and  that  a 
feeling  of  the  most  delicate  and  scrupulous  honour  is  thus 
formed  among  the  female  population,  which  not  only  pre- 
serves from  gross  sin,  but  also  dignifies  and  ennobles  the 
whole  chaiacter. 

In  opposition  to  these  views,  several  considerations  of 
much  weight  have  been  urged.  It  is  argued  that,  however 
pei-sistently  society  may  ignore  this  form  of  vice,  it  exists 
nevertheless,  and  on  the  most  gigantic  scale,  and  that  evil 
mrely  assumes  such  inveterate  and  perverting  forms  as  when 
it  is  shrouded  in  obscurity  and  veiled  by  an  hypocritical  ap- 
pearance of  unconsciousness.  The  existence  in  England  of 
certainly  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  unhappy  women,'  sunk 
in  the  very  lowesc  depths  of  vice  and  misery,  shows  suffi- 
ciently what  an  appalling  amount  of  moral  evil  is  festering 
uncontrolled,  undiscussed,  and  unalleviated,  under  the  fair 
surface  of  a  decorous  society.  In  the  eyes  of  every  physician, 
and  indeed  in  the  eyes  of  most  continental  writei-s  who  have 
adverted  to  the  subject,  no  other  feature  of  English  life 
appeai-s  so  infamous  as  the  fact  that  an  epidemic,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  now  existing  among  mankind,  which 
communicates  itself  from  the  guilty  husband  to  the  innocenc 
wife,  and  even  transmits  its  taint  to  her  offspring,  and  which 
the  experience  of  other  nations  conclusively  proves  may  be 
vastly  diminished,  should    be   suffered    to    I'age   unchecked 


'  Dr.  Vintras,  in  a  remarkable  in  186-t,  was  49,370 ;  and  this  is 

pamphlet  (London,   1867)    On  tlie  certainly   much    below   the  entire 

Bepresaion  of  Prostitution,  shows  number.      These,    it    will    be   ob- 

from  the  police  statistics  that  the  served,  comprise  only  the  habitual, 

namber  of  prostitutes   known   to  professional  prostitutes. 
the  police  in  England  and  >Vales, 
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because  the  Legislature  refuses  to  take  official  cognisance  of 
its  existence,  or  proper  sanitary  measures  for  its  repression.' 
]f  the  terrible  censure  which  English  pulilic  opinion  passes 
upon  ererj  instance  of  female  frailty  in  some  degree  dimi- 
nishes the  number,  it  does  not  prevent  such  instances  from 
>>eing  extremely  numerous,  and  it  immeasurably  aggravates 
the  sufleiing  they  produce.  Acts  which  in  other  European 
countries  would  excite  only  a  slight  and  transient  emotion, 
spread  in  England,  over  a  wide  circle,  all  the  bitterness  of 
unmitigated  anguish.  Acts  which  naturally  neither  imply 
nor  produce  a  total  subversion  of  the  moral  feelings,  and 
which,  in  other  countries,  are  often  followed  by  happy, 
virtuous,  and  affectionate  Kves,  in  England  almost  invari- 
ably lead  to  absolute  rnin.  Infanticide  is  gi-eatly  multiplied, 
and  a  vast  proportion  of  those  whose  reputations  and  lives 
have  been  blasted  by  one  momentary  sin,  are  hurled  into  the 
abyss  of  habitual  prostitution — a  condition  which,  owing  to 
the  sentence  of  public  opinion  and  the  neglect  of  legislators, 
is  iu  no  other  Eui'opean  comitry  so  hopelessly  vicious  or  so 
irrevocable.^ 

It  is  added,  too,  that  the  immense  multitude  who  are 
thus  doomed  to  the  extremity  of  life-long  wretchedness  ai-e 
not  always,  perhaps  not  generally,  of  those  whose  disposi- 
tions seem  naturally  incapable  of  vii-tue.     The  A-ictims  of 

'  Some  measures  have  recently  copious    Kupplementary    accouuts, 

been  taken  inn  few  garrison  towns,  furnished      by    different      doctors 

The  moral  sentiment  of  the  com-  in  different  countries, 

luunity,    it     appears,     -would    be  *  Parent-Duch&telet  has  given 

shocked  if  Liverpool  were  treated  many  statistics,  showing  the  very 

oil  the  same  principles  as  Ports-  large  fxtcnt  to  which  the  French 

mouth.     This    very    painful    and  system  of  supervision  deters  those 

revolting,  but  most  important,  sub-  'who    were    about    to    enter   into 

iect  has  been  treated  with  great  prostitution,    and   reclaims    those 

knowledge,       impartiality,       and  who  had  entered  into  it.     He  and 

ability,     by      Parent-Duchiltolet,  Dr.  Vintras  concur  in  representing 

in   his   famous    ■work.    La   I'rosti-  English  prostitution  as  about  the 

tution    dans    la    ville    de     Parvi,  most   degraded,  and  at  the  same 

The    third   edition    contains  very  time  the  most  irrevocable. 
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seduction  ai-e  often  led  aside  quite  as  much  by  the  ardour  of 
their  affections,  and  by  the  vivacity  of  their  inteliigence,  as 
by  any  vicious  propensities.'  Even  in  the  lowest  gi-ades,  the 
most  dispassionate  observers  have  detected  remains  of  higher 
feelings,  which,  in  a  different  moral  atmosphere,  and  under 
different  moral  husbandry,  would  have  ondoubtetlly  been 
developed.  2  The  statistics  of  prostitution  show  that  a  great 
proportion  of  those  who  have  fallen  into  it  have  Vjeen  im- 
pelled by  the  most  extreme  poverty,  in  many  instances 
verging  upon  starvation.* 

These  opposiag  considei-ations,  which  I  have  veiy  briefly 
indicated,  and  which   I    do  not   propose   to   discuss  or  to 


'  Miss  Mulock,  in  her  amiable 
but  rather  feeble  book,  ciilled  A 
Woman's  Thoughts  about  Women, 
has  some  good  remarks  on  this 
point  (pp.  291-293),  which  are  all 
the  more  valuable,  as  the  authoress 
has  not  the  faintest  sympathy  with 
any  opinions  concerning  the  char- 
acter and  position  of  women  which 
are  not  strictly  conventional.  She 
notices  the  experience  of  Sunday 
school  mistresses,  that,  of  their 
pupils  who  are  seduced,  an  ex- 
tremely large  proportion  are  'of 
the  very  best,  refined,  intelligent, 
truthful,  and  affectionate.' 

'^  See  the  very  singular  and  pain- 
ful chapter  in  Parent-Duchatelet, 
•laUed  '  Moeurs  et  Habitudes  des 
Prostitutes.'  He  observes  that 
they  are  remarkable  for  their 
kindness  to  one  another  in  sickness 
or  in  distress  ;  that  they  are  not 
anfrequently  charitable  to  poor 
people  who  do  not  belong  to  their 
class ;  that  when  one  of  them  has 
a  child,  it  becomes  the  object  of 
vei-y  general  interest  and  affection  ; 
that  most  of  them  have  lovers,  to 


whom  they  are  sincerely  attached , 
that  they  rarely  fail  to  show  in 
the  hospitals  a  very  real  sense  of 
shame ;  and  that  many  of  them 
entered  into  their  mode  of  life  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  aged 
parents.  One  anecdote  is  worth 
giving  in  the  words  of  the  author  r 
'  Un  m^decin  n'entrant  jamais  dans 
leui's  salles  sans  oter  l^g^rement 
son  chapeau,  par  cette  seule  poli- 
tesse  il  sut  tellement  conquerir 
leiir  confiance  qu'il  leur  faisait 
faire  tout  ce  qu'il  voulait.'  This 
writer,  I  may  observe,  is  not  a 
romance  writer  or  a  theorist  of  any 
description.  He  is  simply  a  phy- 
sician who  describes  the  results  of 
a  very  large  official  experience. 

•  '  Parent-Duchatelet  attest* 
quo  SUT  trois  mille  creatures  per- 
dues  trente  cinq  seulement  avaient 
un  etat  qui  pouvait  les  nourrir,  et 
que  quatorze  cents  avaient  6t6  pr6- 
cipit^es  dans  cette  horrible  vie  par 
la  misfere.  Une  d'elles,  quand  ella 
s'y  rdsolut,  n'avait  pas  mang^  de- 
puis  trois  jours.' — Legouve,  Hist, 
morale  des  Femmes,  pp.  322-323. 
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ratimate,  wil]  be  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem.  In  the  Greek  civilisation,  legislators  and  moralista 
endeavoui'ed  to  meet  it  by  the  coi'dial  recognition  of  two 
distinct  orders  of  "womanhood ' — the  wife,  whose  first  duty 
was  fidelity  to  her  husband ;  the  hetaera,  or  mistress,  who 
subsisted  by  her  fugitive  attachments.  The  wives  of  the 
Greeks  lived  in  almost  absolute  seclusion.  They  were 
usually  married  when  very  young.  Theii-  occupations  were  to 
weave,  to  spin,  to  embroider,  to  supeiintend  the  household, 
to  care  for  their  sick  sJaves.  They  lived  in  a  s})ecial  and 
retired  part  of  the  house.  The  more  wealthy  seldom  went 
abroad,  and  never  except  when  accompanied  by  a  female 
slave ;  never  attended  the  public  spectacles ;  received  no 
male  visitors  except  in  the  presence  of  their  husbands,  and 
had  not  even  a  seat  at  their  own  tables  when  male  guests 
were  there.  Their  pre-eminent  virtue  was  fidelity,  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  was  very  strictly  and  very  generally  ob- 
served. Theii-  remarkable  freedom  from  temptations,  the 
public  opinion  which  strongly  discouraged  any  attempt  to 
seduce  them,  and  the  ample  sphere  for  illicit  pleasures  that 
was  accorded  to  the  other  sex,  all  contributed  to  protect  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  liviug,  as  they  did,  almost  exclusively 
among  their  female  slaves,  beiug  deprived  of  all  the  educating 
Lnfiuence  of  male  society,  and  having  no  place  at  those  public 
spectacles  which  were  the  chief  means  of  Athenian  culture, 
then  minds  must  necessarily  have  been  exceedingly  con- 
tracted. Thucydides  doubtless  expressed  the  prevailing  sen- 
timent of  his  countrymen  when  he  said  that  the  highest 
merit  of  woman  is  not  to  be  spoken  of  either  for  good  or  for 


'  Concorning  tho  position  and  liainnoville,      La     FemTtie     dam 

character    of    Greek    women,  the  I' Antiquiti  {^a.ns,  18()5);  and  an 

reatler  may  obtain  ample  informa-  article    '  On    Female    Society    in 

tion  by  consulting  Becker's  Chari-  Greece,'     in     the      twenty -second 

cZe* (translated  by  Metcalfe,  1845);  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 
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evil ;  and  Phidias  illustrated  the  same  feeling  when  he  reojv 
sented  the  heavenly  Aphi-odite  standing  on  a  tortoise,  typi- 
fying thereby  the  secluded  life  of  a  virtuous  ■woman. ' 

In  their  0"vvii  restricted  sphere  their  lives  were  probably 
not  unhappy.  Education  and  custom  rendered  the  purely 
domestic  life  that  wai?  assigned  to  them  a  second  nature,  and 
it  must  in  most  instances  have  reconciled  them  to  the  extra 
matrimonial  connections  in  which  their  husbands  too  fre- 
quently indulged.  Tlie  prevaUuig  mamiei-s  were  veiy  gentle. 
Domestic  oppression  is  scarcely  ever  spoken  of;  the  husband 
lived  chiefly  in  the  public  place ;  causes  of  jealousy  and  of 
dissension  could  seldom  occur;  and  a  feeling  of  warm  affection, 
though  not  a  feeliiig  of  equality,  must  doubtless  have  in  most 
cases  spontaneously  arisen.  In  the  writings  of  Xenophon 
we  have  a  charming  picture  of  a  husband  who  had  received 
into  his  arms  his  young  wife  of  fifteen,  absolutely  ignorant  of 
the  world  and  of  its  ways.  He  speaks  to  her  with  extreme 
kindness,  but  in  the  language  that  would  be  used  to  a  little 
child.  Her  task,  he  tells  her,  is  to  be  like  a  queen  bee, 
dwelling  continually  at  home  and  superintending  the  work  of 
her  slaves.  She  must  distribute  to  each  theii*  tasks,  must 
economise  the  family  income,  and  must  take  especial  care 
that  the  house  is  strictly  orderly — the  shoes,  the  pots,  and 
the  clothes  always  in  their  places.  It  is  also,  he  tells  her,  a 
part  of  her  duty  to  tend  her  sick  slaves ;  but  here  his  wife 
interrupted  him,  exclaiming,  '  Nay,  but  that  will  indeed  be 
the  most  agreeable  of  my  offices,  if  such  as  I  treat  with  kind  ■ 
ness  are  likely  to  be  grateful,  and  to  love  me  more  than 
before.'  With  a  very  tender  and  delicate  care  to  avoid 
everything  resembling  a  reproach,  the  husband  persuades 
his  wife  to  give  up  the  habits  of  weaiing  high-heeled  boots, 
in  oi-der  to  appear  tall,  and  of  colouiing  her  face  with  ver- 
milion and  white  lead.     He  promises  her  that  if  she;  faith- 


'  Plutarch,  Conj.  Prwc. 
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fiilly  performs  her  duties  lie  will  himself  be  the  first  and 
most  devoted  of  her  slaves.  He  assured  Socrates  that  when 
any  domestic  dispute  arose  he  could  extricate  himself  ad- 
mirably, if  he  was  in  the  right ;  but  that,  whenever  he  was 
in  the  wrong,  he  found  it  impossible  to  convince  his  wife 
that  it  was  otherwise.' 

We  have  another  picture  of  Greek  manied  life  in  the 
writings  of  Plutarch,  but  it  represents  the  condition  of  the 
Greek  mind  at  u  later  period  than  that  of  Xenophon.  In 
Plutarch  the  wife  is  represented  not  as  the  mere  housekeeper, 
or  as  the  chief  slave  of  her  husband,  but  as  his  equal  and 
his  companion.  He  enforces,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
i-eciprocity  of  obligations,  and  desires  that  the  minds  of 
women  shouid  be  cultivated  to  the  highest  point  ^  His 
yrecepts  of  maiTiage,  indeed,  fall  little  if  at  all  below  aaiy 
that  have  appeared  in  modern  days.  His  letter  of  consola- 
tion to  his  wife,  on  the  death  of  their  child,  breathes  a  spirit 
of  the  tenderest  affection.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that, 
having  had  some  dispute  with  the  relations  of  his  wife,  she 
feared  that  it  might  impair  their  domestic  happiness,  ajid  she 
accordingly  persuaded  her  husband  to  accompany  her  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mount  Helicon,  wheie  they  offered  up  together 
a  sacrifice  to  Love,  and  prayed  that  their  affection  for  one 
another  mitrht  never  be  diminished. 

In  general,  however,  the  position  of  the  virtuous  Greek 
woman  wa.s  u  very  low  one.  She  was  under  a  perjjetual 
tutelage :  fii-st  of  all  to  her  parents,  who  disposed  of  her  hand, 
then  to  her  husband,  and  in  her  days  of  widowhood  to  her 
sons.  In  cases  of  iuheiitance  her  male  relations  were 
preferred  to  her.  The  privilege  of  divorce,  which,  in  Athens, 
at  least,  she  possessed  as  well  as  her  husband,  appears  to 
have  been  practically  almost  nugatory,  on  account  of  the 


•  Xenophon,  Econ.  ii.  of  the  character  of  a  good  wife  in 

•  Plut.   Conj.  Prac.     There  ia     AnsLode.    {Econcmtica,  book  i.  cap 
fclao  an  eitremely  beautiful  picture     vii.) 
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shock  which  public  declarations  in  the  law  court  gave  to  the 

habits    which   education   and    public   opinion   had   formed. 

She  brought  with  her,  however,  a  dowry,  and  the  recognised 

necessity  of  endowing  daughters  was  one  of  the  causes  of 

those  frequent  expositions  which  were  perpetrated  with  so 

little  blame.     The  Athenian  law  was  also  peculiarly  careful 

and  tender  in  dealing  with  the  interests  of  female  orphans.' 

Plato  had  argued  that  women  were  equal  to  men  ;  but  the 

habits  of  the  people  were   totally  opposed  to  this    theory. 

Marriage  was  regarded  chiefly  in  a  civic  light,  as  the  means  of 

producing  citizens,  and  in  Sparta  it  was  ordered  that  old  or 

infirm  husbands  should  cede  their  young  wives  to  stronger 

men,   who  could   produce   vigorous   soldiers   for  the  State. 

The  Lacedaemonian  treatment  of  women,  which  difiered  in 

many  respects  from  that  which  prevailed  in  the  other  Greek 

States,   while  it  was  utterly  destructive  of  all  delica,cy  of 

feeling  or  action,  had  undoubtedly  the  effect  of  producing  a 

fierce  and  masculine  patriotism  ;  and  many  fine  examples  are 

recordtHl  of  Spartan  mothei-s  devoting  their  sons  on  the  altar 

of  their  country',  rejoicing  over  their  deaths  when  nobly  won, 

and  infusing  their  own  heroic  spirit  into  the  armies  of  the 

people.     For  the  most  part,  however,  the  names  of  virtuous 

women  seldom  appear  in  Greek  history.    The  simple  modesty 

which  was  evinced  by  Phocion's  wife,  in  the  period  when  her 

husband  occupied  the  foremost  position  in  Athens,'*  and  a 

few   instances  of  conjugal   and    filial   afi'ection,    have   been 

recorded ;  but  in  general  the  only  women  who  attracted  the 

notice  of  the  people  were  the  hetserge,  or  courtesans.^ 


'  See    Alexander's    History    of  Dialogues  of  Lucian  on  courtesans, 

pr&mitfn(London,  1783),  vol.1,  p.  201.  and    from    the    oration  of  Demo- 

'  Plutarch,  I'hdion,  sthenes  against  Neaera.     See,    too, 

•Our    information    concerning  Xenophon,    Memorabilia,    iii.    H; 

the  (irefik  courtesans  is  chiefly  de-  and  among  modern  books.  Becker's 

rived  fromthethirreenthbookof  the  Charicles.       Athenaeus      M-as      an 

Deipnosophists  of  Athenaeus,  from  Egyptian,    whose    exact    date     is 

thu  Letters  of  Alciphron,  from  the  unknown  but  who  appears  to  have 
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In  order  to  understand  the  position  which  these  last 
assumed  in  Greek  life,  we  must  transport  ourselves  in 
thought  into  a  moral  latitude  totally  different  from  our  own. 
The  Greek  conception  of  excellence  was  the  full  and  perfect 
development  of  humanity  in  all  its  organs  and  functions, 
and  without  any  tinge  of  asceticism.  Some  parts  of  human 
nature  were  recognised  as  higher  than  others  ;  and  to  suffer 
any  of  the  lower  appetites  to  obscure  the  mind,  restrain  the 
will  and  engross  the  energies  of  life,  was  acknowledged  to  be 
disgraceful ;  but  the  systematic  repression  of  a  natural  appetite 
was  totally  foreign  to  Greek  modes  of  thought.  Legislatoi-s, 
moralists,  and  the  general  voice  of  the  people,  appear  to  have 
applied  these  principles  almost  unreservedly  to  intercourse 
between  the  sexes,  and  the  most  virtuous  men  habitually  and 
openly  entered  into  relations  which  would  now  be  almost 
univei-aally  censured. 

The  experience,  however,  of  many  societies  has  shown 
that  a  public  opinion  may  accord,  in  this  respect,  almost 
unlimited  licence  to  one  sex,  without  showing  any  cor- 
responding indulgence  to  the  other.  But,  in  Greece,  a  con- 
curience  of  causes  had  cons])ired  to  bring  a  certain  section 
of  courtesans  into  a  position  they  have  in  no  other  society 
attained.  The  voluptuous  worship  of  Aphrodite  gave  a  kind 
of  religious  sanction  to  their  profession.  Courtesans  were 
the  priestesses  in  her  temples,  and  those  of  Coiinth  were 
believed  by  their  prayers  to  have  averted  calamities  from  their 
city.  Prostitution  is  said  to  have  entered  into  the  religious 
rites  of  Babylon,  Biblis,  Cy|)rus,  and  Corinth,  and  these  as 
well  as  Miletus,  Tenedos,  Lesbos,  and  Abydos  became  famous 
for  their  schools  of  vice,  Avhich  gi-ew  up  imder  the  shadow  of 
the  temples.' 

survived  Ulpian,  ^»ho  died  in  a..d.     Alciphron  is  believed  to  have  lived 
228,     Hft  had  accetiB  to,  and  gf.ve     near  the  time  of  Lucian. 
extracts  from,  many  works  on  this  '  According  to  some  writers  the 

subject,  which  have  now  perished,     word  'venerari'  comes  from  '  Vene- 

C  C 
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In  the  next  place,  the  intense  aesthetic  enthusiasm  that 
prevailed  was  eminently  fitted  to  raise  the  most  beautifol 
to  honour.  In  a  land  and  beneath  a  sky  where  natural 
beauty  developed  to  the  highest  point,  there  arose  a  school 
of  matchless  g.i'tists  both  in  painting  and  in  sculptui'e,  and 
public  games  and  contests  were  celebrated,  in  which  supreme 
physical  perfection  was  crowned  by  an  assembled  people.  In 
uo  other  period  of  the  world's  history  was  the  admiration 
of  beauty  in  all  its  foims  so  passionate  or  so  universal.  It 
coloured  the  whole  moral  teaching  of  the  time,  and  led  the 
chief  moralists  to  regard  virtue  simply  as  the  highest  kind 
of  supersensual  beauty.  It  appeared  in  all  literature,  where 
the  beauty  of  form  and  style  was  the  fii-st  of  studies.  It 
supplied  at  once  the  inspiration  and  the  rule  of  all  Gi-eek 
art.  It  led  the  Greek  wife  to  pray,  before  all  other  prayere, 
for  the  beauty  of  her  children.  It  surrounded  the  most 
beautiful  with  an  aiu^ole  of  admiring  reverence.  The 
courtesan  was  often  the  queen  of  beauty.  She  was  the 
model  of  the  statues  of  Aphi-odite,  that  commanded  the 
admii-ation  of  Gx-eece.  Praxiteles  was  accustomed  to  repro- 
duce the  form  of  Phryne,  and  her  statue,  carved  in  gold, 
stood  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi ;  and  when  she  was 
accused  of  corrupting  the  youth  of  Athens,  her  advocate, 
Hyperides,  procured  her  acquittal  by  suddenly  unveiling  her 
charms  before  the  dazzled  eyes  of  the  assembled  judges. 
Apelles  was  at  once  the  painter  and  the  lover  of  Lais,  and 
Alexander  gave  him,  as  the  choicest  gift,  his  own  favourite 
concubine,  of  whom  the  painter  had  become  enamoured 
while  pourti-aying  her.  The  chief  flower-painter  of  antiquity 
acquired  his  skill  through  his  love  of  the  flower-girl  Glycera, 
whom  he  was  accustomed  to  paint  among  her  garlands. 
Pindar  and  Simonides  sang  the  praises  of  courtesans,  and 


rem  eiercere,'   on  aecount  of  the     iytt!;w)<P, 'veneror  ;' also  LaMothele 
devotions  in  the  temple  of  Venus.     Vayer,  Lettre  xc. 
See  Vossius,  Etymologieon  Liutpue 
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grave  philosophers  made  pilgrimages  to  visit  them,  and  their 
names  were  known  in  every  city.' 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  in.  such  a  state  of  thought  and 
feeling,  many  of  the  more  aEibitious  and  accomplished  women 
should  have  betaken  themselves  to  this  career,  nor  yet  that 
they  should  have  attained  the  social  position  which  the 
secluded  existence  and  the  enibrced  ignorance  of  the  Greek 
wivrtB  had  left  vacant.  The  courtesan  was  the  one  free 
woman  of  Athens,  and  she  often  availed  herself  of  her  free- 
dom to  acqvure  a  degree  of  knowledge  which  enabled  her  to 
add  to  her  other  charms  an  intense  intellectual  fascination. 
Gathering  around  her  the  most  brilliant  aitists,  poets,  his- 
torians, and  philosophers,  she  flung  herself  unreservedly  into 
the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  enthusiasms  of  her  time,  and 
soon  became  the  centre  of  a  litei'ary  society  of  matchless 
splendour.  Aspasia,  who  was  as  famous  for  her  genius  as 
for  her  beauty,  won  the  passionate  loA'e  of  Pericles.  She  is 
said  to  have  instructed  liim  in  eloquence,  and  to  have  com- 
posed some  of  his  most  famous  oi-ations ;  she  was  continually 
consulted  on  affairs  of  state ;  and  Soci-ates,  like  other  philo- 
sophei-s,  attended  her  assemblies.  Socrates  himself  has 
owned  his  deep  obligations  to  the  instructions  of  a  courtesan 
named  Diotima.  The  courtesan  Leontiiun  was  among  the 
most  ardent  disciples  of  Epicurus.- 

Another  cause  probably  contiibuted  indii-ectly  to  the 
elevation  of  this  class,  to  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
allude  in  an  English  book,  but  which  it  is  impossible  alto- 


'  On    the    connection    of    the  Philosophanim  (Lngduni,  mdxc.)  ; 

eouKesans  with  the  artistic  enthu-  also  Rainneville,  La  Femme  da?/-', 

siaBm,  see  Raoul  Rochette,  Coura  I' Antiquite,  p.  244.  At  a  much  later 

(f  Archeoloffie,  pp.   278-279.      See,  date  Lucian  described  the  beauty, 

too,   Athenaeus,    xiii.    69 ;    Pliny,  accomplishments,  generosity,   and 

Hist.  Nat.  xxxT.  40.  even    modes;  y.    of    P.mthea     of 

*  See   the    very    curious   little  Smyrna,  the  favourite  mistress  of 

work  of  Z>Ieuage,  Historia  Mvikrum  Lucius  Verus. 
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gether  to  omit,  even  in  the  most  cursory  survey  of  Greek 
morals.  Irregular  female  connections  were  looked  upon  as 
ordinary  and  not  disgraceful  incidents  in  the  life  of  a  good 
man,  for  they  were  compared  with  that  lower  abyss  of 
unnatural  love,  which  was  the  deepest  and  strangest  taint  of 
Greek  civilisation.  This  vice,  which  never  appears  in  the 
writings  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  doubtless  arose  under  the 
influence  of  the  public  games,  which,  accustoming  men  to  the 
contemplation  of  absolutely  nude  figiu-es,'  awoke  an  unnatural 
passion,^  totally  remote  from  all  modern  feelings,  but  which 
in  Greece  it  was  regarded  as  heroic  to  resist."'  The  popular 
religion  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  was  made  to  bend  to  the 
new  vice.  Hebe,  the  cup-bearer  of  the  gods,  was  replaced 
by  Ganymede,  and  the  worst  vices  of  earth  were  ti-ansported 
to  Olympus.''     Artists  sought  to  reflect  the  passion  in  their 


'  The  C&fj-a,  which  was  atfirstin 
use,  was  discarded  by  the  Lacede- 
monians, and  afterwards  by  the 
other  Greeks.  There  are  three 
curiouB  memoirs  tracing  the  history 
of  the  change,  by  M.  Burette,  in 
the  Hist,  df  I'Jcadhnie  r&yale  des 
Inscriptions,  tome  i. 

^  On  the  causes  of  paiderastia 
in  Greece,  see  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Grote  in  the  review  of  the  Sympo- 
sium, in  his  great  work  on  Plato. 
The  whole  subject  is  very  ably 
treated  by  M.  Maury,  Hist,  des 
Religions  de  la  Gricc  antique,  tome 
iii.  pp.  35-39.  Many  facts  con- 
nected with  it  are  collected  byDol- 
Hnger,  in  his  Jew  and  GcntHejAwX 
by  Chateaubriand,  in  his  Etudes 
historiqucs.  The  chief  original 
i-utbority  is  the  thirteenth  book  of 
Athenajus.  a  book  of  very  painful 
interest  in  the  history  of  morals. 

'  Plutarch,  in  his  lAfc  of  Agesi- 
f-aus,  dwells  on  the  intense  self- 
eontrol  manifested  by   that  great 


man,  in  refraining  from  gratifying 
a  passion  he  had  conceived  for  a 
boy  named  Megabetes,  and  Maxi- 
mus  Tyriussays  it  deserved  greater 
praise  than  the  heroism  of  Leonidas. 
(Diss.  XXV.)  Diogenes  Laertius,  in 
his  Life  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of 
Stoicism,  the  most  austere  of  all 
ancient  sects,  praises  that  philo- 
sopher for  being  but  little  addicted 
to  this  vice.  Sophocles  is  said  to 
have  been  much  addicted  to  it. 

*  Some  examples  of  the  ascrip- 
tion of  this  vice  to  the  divinities 
are  given  by  Clem.  Alex.  Admonitio 
ad  Gentes.  Socrates  is  said  to  have 
maintained  that  Jupiter  loved 
Ganymede  for  his  wisdom,  as  his 
name  is  derived  from  ydwfjLai  and 
firiSos,  to  be  delighted  with  pru- 
dence. (Xenophon,  Banquet.)  The 
disaster  of  Cannae  was  ascribed  to 
the  jealousy  of  Juno  because  a 
beautiful  boy  was  introduced  into 
the  temple  of  Jupiter.  (Lactantius, 
List.  Div.  ii.  17.) 
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statues  of  the  Hermaphrodite,  of  Bacchus,  and  the  more 
effeminate  Apollo;  moi-alists  were  known  to  praise  it  as  the 
bond  of  friendship,  and  it  was  spoken  of  as  the  uis])irLag 
enthusiasm  of  the  heroic  Theban  legion  of  Epaminondas.' 
In  general,  however,  it  was  stigmatised  as  unquestionably  a 
vice,  but  it  was  treated  with  a  levity  we  can  now  hardly 
conceive.  We  can  scarcely  have  a  better  illustration  of  the 
extent  to  which  moral  ideas  and  feelings  have  changed,  than 
the  fact  that  the  first  two  Greeks  who  were  considered  worthy 
of  statues  by  their  fellow-countrymen  are  said  to  have  been 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  who  were  united  by  an  impure 
love,  and  who  were  glorified  for  a  political  assaasination.- 

It  is  probable  that  this  cause  conspiied  with  the  others  to 
dissociate  the  class  of  courtesans  from  the  idea  of  supreme 
depravity  with  which  they  have  usually  been  connected. 
The  great  majority,  however,  were  sunk  in  this,  as  ia  all 
other  ages,  in  abject  degi-adation  f  comparatively  few  attained 
the  condition  of  hetsevss,  and  even  of  these  it  is  probable  that 
the  greater  number  exhibited  the  characteristics  which  in 
all  ages  have  attached  to  their  class.  Faithlessness,  extreme 
lapacity,  and  extravagant  luxury,  weie  common  among 
them ;  but  yet  it  is  unquestionable  that  there  weie  many 
exceptions.  The  excommunication  of  society  did  not  pi-ess 
upon  or  degrade  them ;  and  though  they  were  never  regarded 
with  the  same  honoiu-  as  married  women,  it  seems  generally 
to  have  been  believed  that  the  wife  and  the  courtesan  had 
each  her  place  and  her  function  Ln  the  world,  and  her  own 
peculiar  tyi)e  of  excellence.  The  courtesan  ]xa;na,  who  was 
a  friend  of  Harmodius,  died  in  torture  rather  than  reveal 


'  Atheuaeus,  xiii.  78.     See,  too,  Dialogues  of  Lucian  on  the  cour- 

ihe  very  revolting  book  on  different  tesans.      See,    too,    Terence,     The 

kinds  of  love,  abcribed  (it  is  said  Eunuch,  act  v.   scene  4,  which  is 

falsely)  to  Lucian.  copied  from  the  Greek.     The  ma- 

'  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv.  9.  jority  of  the  class  were  net  called 

•  There   is    ample    evidence  of  hetaerae,  but  ■tr6pvai. 
this    in    Athenseus,    and    in     the 
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the  conspiracy  of  her  friend,  and  the  Athenians,  in  allusion 
to  her  name,  caused  the  statue  of  a  tongueless  lioness  to  be 
erected  to  commemorate  her  constancy.'  The  gentle  manners 
and  disinterested  affection  of  a  courtesan  named  Bacchis 
were  especially  recorded,  and  a  very  touching  letter  paints 
her  character,  and  describes  the  i-egret  that  followed  her  to 
the  tomb.  2  In  one  of  the  most  remai-kable  of  his  pictures  of 
Greek  life,  Xenophon  describes  how  Socrates,  having  heard 
of  the  beauty  of  the  courtesan  Theodota,  went  with  his 
disciples  to  ascei-tain  for  himself  whether  the  report  was 
ti-ue ;  how  with  a  quiet  humour  he  questioned  her  about  the 
soiu'ces  of  the  luxury  of  her  dwelling,  and  how  he  proceeded 
to  sketch  for  her  the  qualities  she  should  cultivate  in  order 
to  attach  her  lovers.  She  ought,  he  tells  her,  to  shut  the 
door  against  the  insolent,  to  watch  her  lovers  in  sickness,  to 
rejoice  greatly  when  they  succeed  in  anything  honourable, 
to  love  tenderly  those  who  love  her.  Having  carried  on  a 
cheerful  aiid  perfectly  unembarrassed  conversation  with  her, 
with  no  kind  of  reproach  on  his  part,  either  exjn-essed  or 
implied,  and  with  no  trace  either  of  the  timidity  or  effrontery 
of  conscious  guilt  upon  hers,  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  Greeks 
left  his  hostess  with  a  gi-aceful  compliment  to  her  beauty.^ 

My  task  in  describing  this  aspect  of  Greek  life  has  been 
an  eminently  unpleasing  one,  and  I  should  certainly  not 
have  entered  upon  even  the  baldest  and  most  guarded 
disquisition  on  a  subject  so  difficult,  painful,  and  delicate, 
had  it  not  been  absolutely  indispensable  to  a  history  of 
morals  to  give  at  least  an  outUne  of  the  progress  that  hsia 

'Plutarch,     Dc     Garrulitate;  the  letters  of  Alciphi-ou,  especially 

Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv.  19.  The  feat  the  very  touching  letter  (x.)  on  her 

of  biting  out  their  tongues  rather  death,  describing  her  kindness  and 

than   reveal   secrets,    or  yield    to  disinterestedness.     Athenaeus(xiii. 

passion,  is  ascribed  to  a  suspiciously  66)  relates  a  curious  anecdote  illus- 

large  number  of  persons.     Manage  trating  these  aspects  of  her  eha- 

cites  five  besides  Lesena.      {Hist,  racter. 
Mulier.  Philos.  pp.  101-108.)  *  Xenophon,  Mcmorab.  iii,  11, 

*  See,  upon  Bacchis,  several  of 
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been  effected  in  this  sphere.  What  I  have  written  will 
oufficiontly  explain  why  Greece,  which  was  fertile,  beyond  all 
other  lands,  in  great  men,  was  so  remarkably  baii-en  of 
great  women.  It  will  show,  too,  that  while  the  Gi-eek 
moi-alists  recognised,  Kke  ourselves,  the  distinction  between 
the  higher  and  the  lower  sides  of  our  natm-e,  they  ditiered 
very  widely  from  modern  public  opinion  in  the  standard  of 
morals  they  enforced.  The  Christian  doctrine,  that  it  is 
criminal  to  gratify  a  powerful  and  a  transient  physical  appe- 
tite, except  under  the  condition  of  a  lifelong  contract,  was 
altogether  unknown.  Strict  duties  were  imposed  upon  Greek 
wives.  Duties  were  imposed  at  a  later  period,  though  less 
strictly,  upon  the  husband.  Unnatm-al  love  was  stigmatised, 
but  with  a  levity  of  censxu*e  which  to  a  modem  mind  appears 
inexpressibly  revolting.  Some  sKght  legal  disqualifications 
rested  upon  the  whole  class  of  hetserae,  and,  though  more 
admired,  they  were  less  respected  than  women  who  had 
adopted  a  domestic  life  ;  but  a  combination  of  cii-cumstances 
had  raised  them,  in  actual  worth  and  in  popular  estimation, 
to  an  unexampled  elevation,  and  an  aversion  to  marriage 
became  very  general,  and  exti'a-mati-imonial  connections 
were  formed  with  the  most  perfect  frankness  and  publicity. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  Roman  civilisation,  we  shall  find 
that  some  important  advances  had  been  made  in  the  condition 
of  women.  The  virtue  of  chastity  has,  as  I  have  shown, 
been  regarded  in  two  different  ways.  The  utilitarian  view, 
which  commonly  prevails  in  countries  where  a  political 
spirit  is  more  powerful  than  a  religious  spirit,  regards 
marriage  as  the  ideal  state,  and  to  promote  the  happiness, 
sanctity,  and  secuiity  of  this  state  is  the  main  object  of  all  its 
precepts.  The  mystical  view  which  rests  upon  the  natm-al 
feeling  of  shame,  and  which,  as  histoiy  proves,  has  prevailed 
especially  where  political  sentiment  is  very  low,  and  religiou.^ 
sentiment  very  strong,  i-^ards  virginity  as  its  supreme  type, 
and  marriage  as  simply  the  most  pardons»i^le  declension  from 
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Ideal  purity.  It  is,  I  think,  a  very  remarkable  fact,  tliat  at 
the  head  of  the  religious  system  of  Rome  we  find  two  ancer- 
dotal  bodies  which  appear  respectively  to  typify  these  ideas. 
The  Flamens  of  Jupiter  and  the  Vestal  Vii-gins  were  the  two 
most  sacred  orders  in  Rome.  The  ministrations  of  each  were 
believed  to  be  vitally  important  to  the  State.  Each  could 
officiate  only  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  Each  was  appointed 
with  the  most  imix)sing  ceremonies.  Each  was  honoured  with 
the  most  profound  reverence.  But  in  one  important  respect 
they  differed.  The  Vestal  was  the  type  of  virginity,  and 
her  pui'ity  was  guai-ded  by  the  most  terrific  penalties.  The 
Flamen,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  representative  of  Roman 
marriage  in  its  strictest  and  holiest  form.  He  was  necessarily 
married.  His  mamage  was  celebrated  with  the  most  solemn 
rites.  It  could  only  be  dissolved  by  death.  If  his  wife  died, 
ne  was  degraded  fi'om  his  office.' 

Of  these  two  orders,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
Flamen  was  the  most  faithful  expression  of  the  Roman  sen- 
timents. The  Roman  religion  was  essentially  domestic,  and 
it  was  a  main  object  of  the  legislator  to  sui-round  marriage 
with  every  circumstance  of  dignity  and  solemnity.  Monogamy 
was,  from  the  earliest  times,  strictly  enjoined ;  and  it  was 
one  of  the  great  benefits  that  have  resulted  from  the 
expansion  of  Roman  power,  that  it  made  this  type  dominant 
in  Europe.  In  the  legends  of  ejirly  Rome  we  have  ample 
evidence  both  of  the  high  moral  estimate  of  women,  and 
of  tlieir  prominence  in  Roman  life.  The  ti-agedies  of  Lucretia 
and  of  Virginia  display  a  delicacy  of  honour,  a  sense  of  the 
supreme  excellence  of  unsulUed  piu-ity,  which  no  Chidstian 
nation  could  surpass.  The  legends  of  the  Sabine  women 
intercediag  between  their  parents  and  their  husbanda  and 
thus  saving  the  infant  republic,  and  of  the  mother  of  Coriolauus 


'On    the  Flamens,  see  Aulus  Gell.  Noct.  x.  1ft. 
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averting  by  her  prayers  the  ruin  impending  over  her 
countiy,  entitled  women  to  claim  their  share  in  the  patriotic 
glories  of  Rome.  A  temple  of  Venus  Calva  vras  associated 
\vith  the  legend  of  Roman  ladies,  who,  in  an  hour  of  danger, 
cut  off  their  long  tresses  to  make  bowstrings  for  the  soldiera.' 
Another  temple  preserved  to  all  posterity  the  memory  of  the 
filial  piety  of  that  Roman  woman  who,  when  her  mother  was 
condemned  to  be  starved  to  death,  obtained  permission  to 
visit  her  in  her  prison,  and  was  discovered  feeding  her  from  her 
breast.* 

The  legal  position,  however,  of  the  Roman  wife  was  for 
a  long  period  extremely  low.  The  Roman  family  was  con- 
stituted on  the  principle  of  the  uncontrolled  authority  of  its 
head,  both  over  his  wife  and  over  his  children,  and  he  could 
repudiate  the  former  at  will.  Neither  the  custom  of  gifts  to 
the  father  of  the  bride,  nor  the  custom  of  dowries,  appeai-s  to 
have  existed  in  the  earliest  period  of  Roman  history ;  but 
the  father  disposed  absolutely  of  the  hand  of  his  daughter, 
and  sometimes  even  possessed  the  power  of  breaking  off 
marriages  that  had  been  actually  contracted. ^  In  the 
foi-ms  of  marriage,  however,  which  were  usual  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  Rome,  the  absolute  power  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  husband,  and  he  had  the  right,  in 
some  cases,  of  putting  her  to  death.*  Law  and  public  opinion 
combined  in  making  matrimonial  purity  most  strict.     For 


'  Q>2,Y^\a\\Vi\i.%,MaximinusJuniar.  first  legal  act  (which  was  rather  of 

*  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  36.  the  nature  of  an  exhortation  than 
There  is  (as  is  well  known)  a  of  a  command)  against  it  -was 
similar  legend  of  a  daughter  thus  issued  by  Antoninus  Pius,  and  it 
feeding  her  father.  Val.  Max.  was  only  definitely  abolished  under 
Lib.  V.  cap.  4.  Diocletian.  {Lnhoul&ye,  Reckerches 

*  This  appears  from  the  first  sur  la  condition  civile  et  politicue 
act  of  tb«  6YjcA?m  of  Plautus.    The  desfemmeg, -pp.  \  6-17.) 

power  appears  to  have  become  quite  *  Aul.  Gell.  NocT.  x.  2S. 
obsolete  during  the  Empire ;  but  the 
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five  hundred  and  twenty  years,  it  was  said,  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  divorce  in  Eome.^  Manners  were  so  severe, 
that  a  senator  was  censured  for  indecency  because  he  had 
kissed  his  wife  in  the  presence  of  their  daughter.'  It  was 
considered  in  a  high  degree  disgraceful  for  a  Roman  mother 
to  delegate  to  a  nurse  the  duty  of  suckling  her  child.  ^ 
Sumptuary  laws  regulated  with  the  most  min\ite  severity  all 
the  details  of  domestic  economy.*  The  courtesan  class, 
though  probably  numerous  and  certainly  uncontrolled,  were 
regarded  with  much  contempt.  The  disgrace  of  pubKcl}' 
professing  themselves  members  of  it  was  believed  to  be  a 
sufficient  ptmishment;*  and  an  old  law,  which  was  probably 
intended  to  teach  in  symbol  the  duties  of  married  life, 
enjoined  that  no  such  person  should  touch  the  altar  of  Juno.* 
It  was  related  of  a  certain  asdile,  that  he  failed  to  obtain 
redi'ess  for  an  assault  which  had  been  made  upon  him,  because 
it  had  occurred  in  a  house  of  ill-fame,  in  which  it  was  dis- 
graceful for  a  Roman  magistrate  to  be  found.  ^  The  sanctity 
of  female  puiity  was  believed  to  be  attested  by  all  nature. 
The  most  savage  animals  became  tame  before  a  virgin.' 
When  a  woman  walked  naked  round  a  field,  caterpillars  and 
all  loathsome  insects  fell  dead  before  her.^  It  was  said  that 
drowned  men  floated  on  their  backs,  and  drowned  women  on 
their  faces ;  and  this,  in  the  opinion  of  Roman  naturalists, 
was  due  to  the  superior  pmity  of  the  latter.'" 


'  Val.  Maximus,  ii.  1,  §  4 ;  Aul.  '  Ibid.  iv.  14. 

GellitiB,  Noct.  iv.  3.  '  The   well-known  superstition 

'  AmmianuB  Marcellinns.xxviii  about  the  lion,  &c.,  becoming  docile 

4  before  a  virgin  is,  I  believe,  as  old 

*  Tacitus,  Be  Oratorihix«,  xxviii.  as    Roman     times.       St.     Isidore 

*  See  Aulus  Gellius,  Noct.  ii.  24.  mentions   that  rhinoceroses    were 

*  '  More  inter  veterea  recepto,  said  to  be  captured  by  young 
qui  satis  poenarum  adversum  impu-  girls  being  put  in  their  waj  to 
dicas  in  ipsa  professione  fiagitii  fascinate  them.  (Legendre,  Traiti 
credebant.' — Tacitus,  Annal.'n.  85.  de  V Opinion,  tome  ii.  p.  35.) 

*  Aul.  Gell.  iv.  3.  Juno  was  the  '  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxviii.  28. 
goddess  of  marriaga.                                 '"  Ibid.  vii.  18- 
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lb  was  a  i-emark  of  Aiistotle,  that  the  superiority  of  the 
Greeks  to  the  barbarians  vras  shown,  among  other  things, 
in  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  did  not,  like  other  nations,  regara 
their  wives  as  slaves,  but  treated  them  as  helpmates  and 
companions.  A  Roman  writer  has  appealed,  on  the  whole 
with  gi'cater  justice,  to  the  treatment  of  wives  by  his  fellow 
countrymen,  as  a  proof  of  the  superiority  of  Roman  to  Greek 
civilisation.  He  has  observed  that  while  the  Greeks  kept 
their  wives  in  a  special  quarter  in  the  interior  of  theii-  houses, 
and  never  permitted  them  to  sit  at  banquets  except  with 
their  relatives,  or  to  see  any  male  except  in  the  presence  of  a 
relative,  no  Roman  ever  hesitated  to  lead  his  wife  with  him 
to  the  feast,  or  to  place  the  mother  of  the  family  at  the  head 
of  his  table.'  Whether,  in  the  period  when  wives  were 
completely  subject  to  the  rule  of  their  husbands,  much 
domestic  oppression  occurred,  it  is  now  impossible  to  say. 
A  temple  dedicated  to  a  goddess  named  Viriplaca,  whose 
mission  was  to  apjDease  husbands,  was  worshipped  by  Roman 
women  on  the  Palatine  f  and  a  strange  and  improbable,  if  not 
incredible  story,  is  related  by  Livy,  of  the  discovery  during 
the  Republic,  of  a  vast  conspiracy  by  Roman  wives  to  poison 
theii'  husbands.^  On  the  whole,  Jiowever,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Roman  matron  was  from  the  earliest  period  a  name  of 
honour  ;  *  that  the  beautiful  sentence  of  a  jurisconsult  of  the 
Empire,  who  defined  mai'riage  as  a  lifelong  fellowship  of  all 
divine   and   human  i-ights,^    expressed    most   faithfully   the 


' 'Quern enimKomanorumpudet  pinqua   cognatione    conjunctus.' — 

uxorcm  ducere  in  conviviura  ?  aut  Corn.  Ncpos.  priEfat. 
CUJU3   materfamilias   non   primurn  ^  Val.  Max.  ii.  1 ,  §  6. 

locum  tenet  seclium,  atqus  in  celo-  *  Liv.  viii.  18. 

britate  Yersatur?    quod  multo   fit  *  Soe  Val.  Max.  ii.  1. 

aliter  in  Gracia.     Nam  neque  in  »' Nuptise  snnt  conjnnctio  maris 

convirium   adhibetur,  nisi  propin-  et    feminae,  et    consortium    omnia 

quorum,  neque  sedet  nisi  in  iiitoriore  vitse,  divini  et  humani  juris  com- 

parto  aedium  qax ffi/ncecontia  appel-  municatio.' — Modestinus. 
latur,  quo  nemoaccedit,  nisi  pro- 
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rieelvngs  of  the  people,  aud  that  female  vii-tue  had   in  every 
age  a  considerable  place  in  Eoman  biograpliies.' 

I  have  already  enumerated  the  chief  causes  of  that 
complete  dissolution  of  Roman  morals  which  began  shortly 
after  the  Punic  wars,  which  contributed  very  largely  to  the 
destruction  of  the  E.e}mblic,  and  which  attained  its  climax 
under  the  Ca3sai-s.  There  ai'e  few  exa»iples  in  hislK)ry  of  a 
revolution  pervading  so  completely  every  sphere  of  religious, 
domestic,  social,  and  political  life.  Philosophical  scepticism 
corroded  the  ancient  religions.  An  inundation  of  Eastern 
luxiu-y  and  Eastern  morals  submerged  all  the  old  habits  of 
austere  simplicity.  The  civil  wars  and  the  Empu-e  degi-aded 
the  character  of  the  people,  and  the  exaggerated  prudery  of 
republican  manners  only  served  to  make  the  rebouiid  into 
vice  the  more  in-esistible.  In  the  fierce  outbiu-st  of  un- 
governable and  almost  frantic  de])ravity  that  mai-ked  this 
evil  period,  the  violations  of  female  vii-tue  were  infamously 
prominent.  The  vast  multiplication  of  slaves,  which  is  iii 
every  age  peculiarly  fatal  to  moral  purity  ;  the  fact  that  a 
gi-eat  proportion  of  those  slaves  were  chosen  from  the  most 
voluptuous  piovinces  of  the  Empire  ;  the  games  of  Flora,  in 
which  races  of  naked  covu-tesans  were  exliibited  ;  the  panto- 
mimes, which  derived  their  charms  chiefly  from  the  audacious 
indecencies  of  the  actoi-s ;  the  influx  of  the  Greek  and  Asiatic 
hetserae  who  were  attracted  by  the  wealth  of  the  metroj^olis  ; 
the  licentious  paintings  which  began  to  adorn  every  house  ; 
the  rise  of  Baiaj,  which  rivalled  the  luxiu-y  and  siu-passed  the 
beauty  of  the  chief  centres  of  Asiatic  vice,  combining  wdth 
the  intoxication  of  great  wealth  suddenly  acquired,  with  the 
disruption,  through  many  causes,  of  all  the  ancient  habits  and 
behefs,  and  with  the  tendency  to  pleasm-e  which  the  closing 
of  the  paths  of  honourable  political  ambition  by  the  imperial 


'  Livy,  xxxiv.  5.     There   is  a     Greek)  in  Clem.  Alexand.  Strom. 
fine  collection  of  legends  or  his-     iv.  19. 
tories  of  heroic  women  (but  chiefly 
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despotism,   naturally  produced,  had   all   their  i)art  in  pre- 
paring those  orgies  of  vice  which  the  -writei-s  of  the  Empii-e 
reveal.     Most  scholars  will,  I   suj)pose,   retain  a  vivid  re- 
collection of  the  new  insight  into  the  extent  and  wUdness  of 
human  guilt  which  they  obtained  when  they  fii-st  opened  the 
pages  of  Suetonius  or  Lampridius;  and  the  sixth  Satire  of 
Juvenal  paints  with  a  fierce  energy,  though  probably  with 
the  natural  exaggeration  of  a  satirist,   the  extent  to  which 
corruption  had   spread  among  the  women.     It   was  found 
necessary,  under  Tiberius,  to  make  a  special  law  prohibiting 
members  of  noble  houses  from  enrolling  themselves  as  prosti- 
tutes.'    The  extreme  coarseness  of  the  Roman  disposition 
prevented  seni3uality  from  assuming  that  sesthetic  character 
which  had  made  it  in  Greece  the  parent  of  Art,  and  had 
very  profoundly  modified  its  influence,  while  the  passion  for 
gladiatorial  shows  often  allied  it  somewhat  unnaturally  with 
ci-uelty.     There  have  certainly  been  many  periods  in  history 
when  virtue  was  more  rare  than  under  the  Cajsai-a  ;  but  there 
has   probably   never   been  a   period   when   vice    w.-xs   more 
extravagant   or  uncontrolled.     Young   emperors   especially, 
who  were  suiTOunded  by  swarms  of  sycophants  an  1  panders, 
and    who    often   lived   in  continual    dread   of   assassination, 
plunged  with  the  most  reckless  and  feverish  excitement  into 
every  variety  of  abnormal   lust.     The  reticence  which  has 
always  more  or  less  characterised  modem  society  and  modern 
writers    was   unknown,    and    the    unblushing,    undisguised 
obscenity  of  the  Epigrams  of  Martial,  of  the  Romances  ot 
Apuleius  and  Petronius,  and  of  some  of  the  Dialogues  of 
Lucian,  reflected  but  too  faithfully  the  spirit  of  their  time. 

There  had  arisen,  too,  partly  through  vicious  causes,  and 
partly,  I  suppose,  through  the  unfavourable  iniluence  which 
tho  ftLtraction  of  the  public  institutions  exercised  on  domestic 


'  Taeitus,  A?mal.  ii.  85.     This     lady  named  Vistilia  having  so  en 
decree  was  on  account  of  a  patrician     rolled  herself. 
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life,  a  great  and  general  indisposition  towards  marriage, 
which  Augustus  attempted  in  vain  to  arrest  by  his  laws 
against  celibacy,  and  by  conferring  many  privileges  on 
the  fathers  of  three  childien.'  A  singularly  cuiious  speech 
is  preserved,  which  is  said  to  have  been  deKvered  on  this 
subject,  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  Eepublic,  by  IMetellug 
Numidicus,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  overcome  this  indispo- 
sition. '  If,  Romans,'  he  said,  '  we  could  live  without  wives, 
we  should  all  keep  free  from  that  source  of  trouble ;  but  since 
nature  has  ordained  that  men  can  neither  live  sufficiently 
agreeably  with  wives,  nor  at  all  without  them,  let  us  consider 
the  per})etual  endurance  of  oiu*  race  rather  than  our  own 
brief  enjoyment.'^ 

In  the  midst  of  this  torrent  of  corruption  a  great  change 
was  passing  over  the  legal  position  of  Eoman  women.  They 
had  at  fii-st  been  in  a  condition  of  absolute  subjection  or 
subordination  to  their  relations.  They  arrived,  during  the 
Empire,  at  a  point  of  freedom  and  dignity  which  they  sub- 
sequently lost,  and  have  never  altogether  regained.  The 
Romans  recognised  two  distinct  classes  of  marriages  : 
the  stricter,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  more  honoiu-able, 
forms,  v/hich  placed  the  woman  '  in  the  hand '  of  her  husband 
and  gave  him  an  almost  absolute  authority  over  her  person 
and  her  property ;  and   a  lass  strict  fonn,  which  left  her 


'  Dion  Cassins,  liv.  16,  Ivi.  10.  able  to  tell  ti-.e  whole  trnth.     Sto- 

* '  Si     sine     irxore     possemus,  basus  {Senteniia)  has  preserved  a 

Q,iiirites,  esse,  omnes   ea  molestia  number  of  harsh  and  often  heart- 

careremus  ;  sed  quoniam  ita  natura  less  sayings  about  wires,  that  were 

tradidit,  ut  nee  cum  illis  satis  com-  popular  among  the  Greeks.    It  was 

mode  nee  sine  illis  ullo  modo  vivi  a  saying  of  a  G  reek  poet,  that '  mar- 

po&sit,  saluti  perpetuse  potius  quam  riage  brings  only  two  happy  days 

brevi     voluptati    eonsulendum.' —  — the  day  when  the  husband  first 

Axilus  G-elliuB,  Nod.  i.  6.     Some  of  clasps  his  wife  to  his  breast,  and 

the  audience,  we  are  told,  thought  the  day  when  be  lays  her  in  the 

that,  in   exhorting  to  matrimony,  tomb; 'and  in  Rome  it  became  a 

the  speaker  should  liave  concealed  proverbial  saying,  that  a  wife  was 

itB  undoubted  evils.  It  was  decided,  only  good  'in  tbalamo  vel  iu  tu- 

towever,  that  it  was  more  honour-  mulo.' 
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legal  position  unchanged.     The  former,  which  were  genei"a! 
during  the  Republic,  wei-e  of  three  kinds — the  '  confarreatio,' 
which  was  celebrated  and  could  only  be  dissolved  by  the  moat 
Bolemn  religious  ceremonies,  and  was  jealously  restricted  to 
patricians ;  the   '  coemptio,'   which   was    purely    civil,   and 
derived  its  name  from  a  symbolical  sale ;   and  the    '  usus, ' 
which  was  effected  by  the  mere  cohabitation  of  a  woman  ^tli 
a  man  without  interruption  for  the  space  of  a  year.     Under 
the    Empire,    however,    these    kinds   of  marriage   became 
almost  wholly  obsolete ;  a  laxer  form,  resting  upon  a  simple 
mutual  agreement,  without  any  religious  or  civil  ceremony, 
was   general,  and  it  had  this  very  important  consecpience, 
that  the  woman  so  married  remained,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law, 
ia  the  family  of  her  father,  and  was  under  his  guardianship, 
not  vinder  the  guardianship  of  her  husband.     But  the  old 
patria  potestas  had  become   completely   obsolete,   and    the 
practical  effect  of  the  general  adoption  of  this  form  of  mar- 
riage was  the  absolute  legal  independence  of  the  wife.    With 
the  exception  of  her  dowiy,  which  passed  into  the  hands  of 
her  husband,  she  held  her  property  in  her  own  right;  she 
inherited   her   share  of  the  wealth  of  her  father,  and  she 
retained  it  altogether  independently  of  her  husband.    A  veiT 
considei-able  portion  of  Roman  wealth  thus  passed  into  the 
uncontrolled  possession   of  women.       The   private   man   of 
business  of  the  wife  was   a   favourite   character  with   the 
comedians,  and  the  tyranny  exercLsed  by  rich  wives  over 
their  husbands — to  whom  it   is  said  they   sometimes   lent 
money  at  high  interest — a  continual  theme  of  satirists.^ 

A  complete  revolution  had  thus  passed  over  the  consti- 


'  Frie<]lander,  HUt.  d/'s  Maura  anthor  is  particularly  vahiable  in 

romainea,  tome  i.  pp.  360-364.    On  all   that  relates  to  the  hiftory  of 

the   greit   inflaence   exercised    by  domestic  morals.     TheAsinaria  of 

Roman  ladies  on    political  affairs  Plautus,  and  some  of  the  epigrams 

some  remarkable  passages  are  col-  of  Martial,  throw  much  light  upon 

lectod   in   Denis,   Hist,   des    Idie,^  this  subject. 
M-yraUt,  tome  ii.  pp.  98-99.     This 
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tution  of  the  family.  Insteeul  of  being  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  autoci-acy,  it  was  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
coequal  partnership.  The  legal  position  of  the  wife  bad 
become  one  of  complete  independence,  while  her  social 
position  was  one  of  great  dignity.  The  more  conservative 
spirits  were  naturally  alarmed  at  the  change,  and  two 
measiii-es  were  taken  to  arrest  it.  The  Oppian  law  was 
designed  to  restrain  the  luxury  of  women ;  but,  in  spite  of 
the  strenuous  exertions  of  Cato,  this  law  was  speedily  re- 
pealed.' A  more  important  measure  was  the  Voconian  law, 
which  restricted  within  very  nai'row  limits  the  property 
which  women  might  inherit;  but  public  opinion  never  fully 
acquiesced  in  it,  and  by  several  legal  stibterfuges  its  operation 
was  partially  evaded.'* 

Another  and  a  still  more  important  consequence  resulted 
from  the  changed  form  of  marriage.  Being  looked  upon 
merely  as  a  civil  contract,  entered  into  for  the  happiness  of 
the  conti'acting  parties,  its  continuance  depended  upon 
mutual  consent.  Either  party  might  dissolve  it  at  will,  and 
the  dissolution  gave  both  parties  a  right  to  remarry.  Thex"e 
can  be  no  question  that  under  this  system  the  obligations  of 
maniage  were  treated  with  extreme  levity.  We  find  Cicero 
repudiating  his  wife  Terentia,  because  he  desu-ed  a  new 
dowry;*'  Augustus  compelling  the  husband  of  Livia  to  re- 
pudiate her  when  she  was  already  pregnant,  that  he  might 
man-y  her  himself;  ■•  Cato  ceding  his  wife,  with  the  consent 
of  her  father,  to  his   friend  Hortensius,  and  resuming  her 


'  See  the  vpry  remarkable  dis-  ignoro.' — St.  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei.  iii. 

cussion  about  this  repeal  in  Livy,  21 — a  curious  illustration    of  the 

lib.  xxxiv.  cap,  1-8.  difference    between    the   habits   of 

^  LegoTiv6,    Hist.    Morale    des  thought  of  his  time  and  those  of 

Feimries,  pp.  23-26.    St.  Augustine  the  middle  ages,  when  daughters 

denounced  this  law  as  the  most  un-  were  habitually  sacrificed,  without 

just  that   could   be    mentioned  or  a  protest,  by  the  feudal  laws, 

even   conceived.     '  Qua   lege  quid  '  Plutarch,  Cicero. 

iniquius  dici   aut  cogitari    possit,  *  Tacit.  .4»n,  i.  1 0. 
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after  his  death ; '  IVfaecenas  continually  ch&iiging  his  wife  ;  * 
Sempronius  Sophus  repudiating  his  wiie,  because  she  had 
once  been  to  the  public  games  without  his  knowledge ;  ' 
Paulus  ^milius  taking  the  same  step  without  assigning  any 
reason,  and  defending  himself  by  saying,  '  My  shoes  are  new 
and  well  made,  but  no  one  knows  where  they  pinch  me.'^ 
Nor  did  women  show  less  alacrity  in  repudiating  their 
husbands.  Seneca  denounced  this  evil  with  especial 
vehemence,  declaring  that  divorce  in  Rome  no  longer  brought 
with  it  any  shame,  and  that  there  were  women  who  reckoned 
their  years  rather  by  their  husbands  than  by  the  consuls.* 
Christians  and  Pagans  echoed  the  same  complaint.  Ac- 
coiding  to  Tertullian,  '  divorce  is  the  fruit  of  mairiage.'^ 
Mai-tial  speaks  of  a  woman  who  had  already  arrived  at  her 
tenth  husband ;  ^  Juvenal,  of  a  woman  having  eight  husbands 
in  five  yeai*s.^  But  the  most  extraoidinary  recorded  instance 
of  this  kind  is  related  by  St.  Jerome,  who  assm-es  us  that 
there  existed  at  Rome  a  wife  who  v/as  married  to  her  twenty- 
third  husband,  she  herself  being  his  twenty-first  wife.' 

These  are,  no  doubt,  extreme  cases ;  but  it  is  unquestion- 
able that  the  stability  of  man-ied  life  was  very  seriously 
impaired.  It  would  be  easy,  however,  to  exaggerate  the 
influence  of  legal  changes  in  afiecting  it.  In  a  purer  state  of 
public  opinion  a  very  wide  latitude  of  divorce  might  probably 
have  been  allowed  to  both  })arties,  without  any  serious  con- 
sequence. The  right  of  repudiation,  which  the  husband  had 
always  possessed,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Republic 
never  or  very  rarely  exercised.  Of  those  who  scandalised 
good  men  by  the  rapid  recuiTence  of  their  marriages,  probably 

'  Pluureh,  Caio;  liucnn,  Phar-  *  Sen.  De  Bevef.  iii.  16.     Soe* 

s«^-  ii-  tor,,  Ef.  xcv.  Ad  Helv.  xvi. 

*  Senec.  Ep.  cxiv.  »  Apol.  6. 

*  Val.  Max.  vi.  3.  '  Epig.  vi.  7. 

■*  Plutarch,  Paul.  JEmil.     It  in  "  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  230. 

not  quite  clear  wh.ther  this  remark  •  Ep.  2. 

WE8  made  by  PhuIus  himself. 
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Piost,  if  marriage  had  been  indissoluble,  would  have  refrained 
from  entering  into  it,  and  would  have  contented  themselr^ 
with  many  informal  connections,  or,  if  they  had  married, 
would  have  gratified  their  love  of  change  by  simple  adultery. 
A  vast  wave  of  corruption  had  flowed  in  upon  Rome,  and 
under  any  system  of  law  it  would  have  penetrated  into 
domestic  life.  Laws  prohibiting  all  divorce  have  never 
secured  the  purity  of  married  Hfe  in  ages  of  great  corruption, 
nor  did  the  latitude  which  was  accorded  ia  imperial  Rome 
prevent  the  existence  of  a  very  large  amount  of  female 
virtue. 

I  have  observed,  in  a  former  chapter,  that  the  moral 
contrasts  shown  in  ancient  Life  siirpass  those  of  modem 
societies,  in  which  we  very  rarely  find  clusters  of  heroic  oi 
illustrious  men  arising  in  nations  that  are  in  general  very 
ignorant  or  very  corrupt.  I  have  endeavoured  to  account 
for  this  fact  by  showing  that  the  moral  agencies  of  antiquity 
were  in  general  much  more  fitted  to  develop  virtue  than  to 
repi-ess  vice,  and  that  they  raised  noble  natirres  to  almost  the 
highest  conceivable  point  of  excellence,  while  they  entirely 
failed  to  coerce  or  to  attenuate  the  corruption  of  the  depi'aved. 
In  the  female  life  of  Imperial  Rome  we  find  these  contrasts 
vividly  displayed.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  moral 
tone  of  the  sex  was  extremely  low — lower,  probably,  than 
ia  Fi-ance  under  the  Regency,  or  in  England  under  the 
Restoration — and  it  is  also  certain  that  frightful  excesses  of 
unnatural  passion,  of  which  the  most  corrupt  of  modem 
courts  present  no  parallel,  were  pei-peti-ated  with  but  little 
concealment  on  the  Palatine.  Yet  there  is  probably  no 
period  in  which  examples  of  conjugal  heroism  and  fidelity 
appear  more  frequently  than  in  this  very  age,  in  which 
marriage  was  moat  free  and  in  which  corruption  was  so 
genei-al.  Much  simplicity  of  manners  continued  to  co-exist 
with  the  excesses  of  an  almost  unbridled  luxury.  Augustus, 
we  are  told,  used  to  make  his  daughters  and  granddaughters 
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weave  and  spin,  and  his  wife  and  sister  made  most  of  the 
clothes  he  wore.'  The  skill  of  wives  in  domestic  economy, 
and  especially  in  spinning,  was  frequently  noticed  in  their 
epitaphs.^  Intellectual  culture  was  much  diffiised  among 
them,'  and  we  meet  with  several  noble  specimens,  in  the  sex, 
of  lai'ge  and  accomplished  minds  united  with  all  the  graceful 
ness  of  iutense  womanhood,  and  all  the  fidelity  of  the  truest 
love.  Such  were  Cornelia,  the  brilliant  and  devoted  wife  of 
Pompey,'*  Marcia,  the  fiiend,  and  Helvia,  the  mother  of 
Seneca.  The  Northern  Italian  cities  bad  in  a  great  degree 
escaped  the  contamination  of  the  times,  and  Padua  and 
Brescia  were  especially  noted  for  the  viitue  of  their  women. ^ 
In  an  age  of  extravagant  sensuality  a  noble  lady,  named 
Mallonia,  plunged  her  dagger  in  her  heart  rather  than  yield 
to  the  embraces  of  Tiberius.^  To  the  peiiod  when  the  legal 
bond  of  marriage  was  most  lelaxed  must  be  assigned  most  of 
those  noble  examples  of  the  constancy  of  Poman  wives, 
which  have  been  for  so  many  generations  household  tales 
among  mankind.  Who  has  not  read  with  emotion  of  the 
tenderness  and  heroism  of  Porcia,  claiming  her  right  to  share 
in  the  trouble  which  clouded  her  husband's  brow;  how, 
doubting  her  own  courage,  she  did  not  venture  to  ask 
Brutus  to  reveal  to  her  his  enterprise  till  she  had  secretly 
tried  her  power  of  endurance  by  piercing  her  thigh  with  a 
knife;  how  once,  and  but  once  in  his  presence,  her  noble 
spirit  failed,  when,  as  she  was  about  to  separate  from  him 
tor  the  last  time,  her  eye  chanced  to  fall  upon  a  picture  of 
the  pai-ting  interview  of  Hector  and  Andromache  1 ''  Paulina, 


'  Sueton.  Aug.      Charlemagne,  '  Much  evidence  of  this  is  col 

in  like  maDner,  made  his  daughters  lected  by  in-iedlauder,  tome  i.  pp. 

work  in  wool.     (Eginhardue,  I'it.  387-395. 
Car.  Mag.  xix.)  *  Plutarch,  Pompeim. 

''  Friudliinder,  Maeurs  romaiiies  *  Martial,  xi.  16.     Pliny,  Ey.  L 

du  regne  cCAugustc    a    la   Jin  dcs  14. 
Anionins  (fTad.  franc;.),  tome  i.  p.  •  Suet.  Tiheriua,  xlv. 

414.  '  Plutarch,  Brutus. 
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the  wife  of  Seneca,  opened  her  own  veins  in  order  to 
accompany  her  husband  to  the  grave;  when  much  blood 
had  ab"eady  flowed,  her  slaves  and  freedmen  bound  her 
woivnds,  and  thus  compelled  her  to  live ;  but  the  Romans 
ever  after  observed  with  reverence  the  sacred  pallor  of 
her  countenance — the  memorial  of  her  act.'  When  Psetus 
was  condemned  to  die  by  his  own  hand,  those  who  knew  the 
love  which  his  wife  Arria  bore  him,  and  the  heroic  feiwour 
of  her  character,  predicted  that  she  would  not  long  survive 
him.  Tlirasea,  who  had  manied  her  daughter,  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  her  from  suicide  by  saying,  '  If  I  am  ever  called 
upon  to  peiTsh,  would  you  -wish  your  daughter  to  die  with 
me  1 '  She  answered,  '  Yes,  if  she  will  have  then  lived  with 
you  as  long  and  as  happily  as  I  with  Paetus.'  Her  friends 
attempted,  by  carefully  watching  her,  to  secure  her  safety, 
but  she  dashed  her  head  against  the  wall  with  such  force  that 
she  fell  upon  the  ground,  and  then,  rising  up,  she  said,  '  I 
told  you  I  would  find  a  hai-d  way  to  death  if  you  refuse  ma 
an  easy  way.'  All  attempts  to  restrain  her  were  then 
abandoned,  and  her  death,  was  perhaps  the  most  majestic  in 
antiquity.  Psstus  for  a  moment  hesitated  to  stiike  the  faoal 
blow;  but  his  wife,  taking  the  dagger,  plunged  it  deeply 
into  her  own  breast,  and  then,  drawing  it  out,  gave  it,  all 
reeking  as  it  was,  to  her  husband,  exclaiming,  with  her 
dying  breath,  '  My  Psetus,  it  does  not  pain.'^ 

The  form  of  the  elder  An-ia  towel's  gi-andly  above  her 
fellows,  but  many  other  Roman  wives  in  the  days  of  the 
early  Caesars  and  of  Domitian  exhibited  a  very  similar  fidelity. 
Over  the  dai-k  watei"s  of  the  Euxine,  into  those  unknown 
and  inhospitable  regions  from  which  the  Roman  imagination 
recoiled  with  a  peculiai'  hon*or,  many  noble  ladie.s  freely 
fol]ow(!d  then-  husbands,   and  there  were  some  wives  who 


'  Tacit.  AntMl.  xv  63,  64.  iii.  16  ;  Martial,  Ep.  i.  14. 

*  '  Psete,  non  dolet.' — Plin.  Ep. 
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i-etiised  to  sur\-ire  them.'  The  younger  Ama  was  the  faith- 
ful companion  of  Thi-asea  during  his  heroic  life,  and  when  he 
died  she  was  only  ])ei"suaded  to  live  that  she  might  bring  up 
their  daughtei"s.2  She  spent  the  closing  days  of  her  lii'e  with 
Domitian  in  exile ;  ^  while  her  daughter,  who  was  as  remai-k- 
able  for  the  gentleness  as  for  the  dignity  of  her  chai-acter,^ 
went  twice  into  exile  with  her  husband  Helvidius,  and  was 
once  banished,  after  his  death,  for  defending  his  memory.* 
Incidental  notices  in  historians,  and  a  few  inscriptions  which 
have  happened  to  remain,  show  us  that  such  instances  were 
not  uncommon,  and  in  Eoman  epita])hs  no  feature  is  moi-e 
remarkable  than  the  deep  and  passionate  ex]iressions  of  con- 
jugal love  that  continually  occur.**  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  more  touching  image  of  that  love,  than  the  medallion 
which  is  so  common  on  the  Roman  sarcophagi,  in  which 
husband  and  wife  are  represented  together,  each  with  an  ai-m 
thrown  fondly  over  the  shoulder  of  the  other,  united  in  death 
as  they  liad  been  in  life,  and  meeting  it  with  an  aspect  ot 
perfect  calm,  because  they  were  companions  in  the  tomb. 

In  the  latter  days  of  the  Pagan  Empire  some  measures 
were  taken  to  repress  the  profligacy  that  was  so  jirevalent. 
Domitian  enforced  the  old  Scantinian  law  against  unnatru*al 
love.^  Vespasian  moderated  the  luxuiy  of  the  court ; 
Macrinus  caused  those  who  had  committed  adultery  to  be 
bound  together  and  bunit  alive.®  A  pi-actice  of  men  and 
women  bathing  together  was  condemned  by  Hadrian,  and 
afterwards  by  Alexander  Severus,  but  was  only  finally  sup- 


'  Tacit.    Annal.     xvi.     10-11;  'See  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  19.     Diou 

Hist.  i.  3.     See,  too,  Friedlander,  Cassius    and   Tacitus    relate    the 

tome  i.  p.  406.  exiles  of  Helvidius,   who   appears 

*  Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  34.  to  have  been  rather    intemperate 

•  Pliny    mentions    her    return  and  unreasonable. 

after  the  death  of  the  tyrant  {Kp.  *  Friedlander  gives  many  and 

iii.  11).  most  touching  examples,  U^me  i.  pp. 

'  'Quod  paucis  datum  est,  non  410-414. 

minus  amabilis  quam  veneranda.'  '  Suet.  Dorn.  riii. 

— Plin.  Ep.  \-'n.  19.  •  Capitolinus,  Macriiiitu 
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pressed  by  Constantine.  Alexander  Severus  and  Philip 
waged  an  energetic  war  against  panders.'  The  extreme 
excesses  of  this,  as  of  most  forms  of  vice,  were  probably 
much  diminished  after  the  accession  of  the  Antonines ;  but 
Rome  continued  to  be  a  centre  of  very  great  corruption  till 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  the  removal  of  the  court  to 
Constantinople,  and  the  impoveiishment  that  followed  the 
barbarian  conquests,  in  a  measure  coiTected  the  evil. 

Among  the  moi-alists,  however,  some  important  steps 
were  taken.  One  of  the  most  important  was  a  very  clear 
assei'tion  of  the  i-eciprocity  of  that  obligation  to  fidelity  in 
marriage  which  in  the  eai-ly  stages  of  society  had  been  im- 
posed almost  exclusively  upon  wives. ^  The  legends  of 
Clytemnestra  and  of  Medea  reveal  the  feelings  of  fierce 
resentment  which  were  sometimes  produced  among  Greek 
wives  by  the  almost  unlimited  indulgence  that  was  accorded 
to  their  husbands  ;3  and  it  is  told  of  Andromache,  as  the 
aupreme  instance  of  her  love  of  Hector,  that  she  cared  for  his 
illegitimate  children  as  much  as  for  her  own.*  In  early 
Rome,  the  obligations  of  husbands  were  never,  I  imagine, 
altogether  unfelt ;  but  they  were  rarely  or  never  enforced, 
nor  were  they  ever  regai-ded  as  bearing  any  kind  of  equality 
to  those  imposed  upon  the  wife.  The  term  adultery,  and  all 
the  legal  penalties  connected  with  it,  were  restricted  to  the 
infractions  by  a  wife  of  the  nuptial  tie.  Among  the  many 
instances  of  magnanimity  recorded  of  Roman  wives,  few  ai-e 
more  touching  than  that  of  Tertia  .Emilia,  the  faithful  wife 
of  Scipio.      She  discovered  that  her  husband  had  become 

'  LampridiuB,  A.  Severios.  legitimate  childi-en,  and  to  be  obt 

'  In  the  oration  against  Neaera,  faithful  housekeepers.' 
which  is  ascribed  to  Demosthenes,  '  There  is  a  remarkable  passage 

but  is  of  doubtful  genuineness,  the  on  the  feelings  of  wives,  in  differ- 

licence   accorded   to   husbands    is  ent    nations,   upon    this  point,  va 

spoken  of  as  a  matter  of  course :  .Vthenseus,  xiii.  3.     t^ee,  too,  Plu- 

'We  keep  mistresses  for  our  plea-  tarch,  Conj.  Brcec. 
sures,  concubines  for  constant  at-  *  Euripid.  Andrwyiache. 

tendance,  and   wives   to  bear  us 
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enamoured  of  one  of  her  slaves ;  but  she  bore  her  pain  in 
silence,  and  when  he  died  she  gave  libei-ty  to  her  captive,  for 
she  could  not  bear  that  she  should  remain  in  servitude  whom 
her  dear  lord  had  loved.' 

Aristotle  had  clearly  asserted  the  duty  of  husbands  to  ob- 
serve in  marriage  the  same  fidelity  as  they  expected  from  their 
wives,-  and  at  a  later  period  both  Plutarch  and  Seneca  enforced 
this  duty  in  the  strongest  and  most  unequivocal  manner."* 
The  degi-ee  to  which,  in  theory  at  least,  it  won  its  way  in 
Roman  life  is  shown  by  its  recognition  as  a  legal  maxim  by 
Ulpian,*  and  by  its  appearance  in  a  formal  judgment  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  who,  while  issuing,  at  the  request  of  a 
husband,  a  condemnation  for  adultery  against  a  guilty  wife, 
appended  to  it  this  remarkable  condition  :  '  Provided  always 
it  is  established  that  by  your  life  you  gave  her  an  example  of 
fidelity.  It  would  be  unjust  that  a  husband  should  exact  a 
fidelity  he  does  not  himself  keep.'  ' 

'  Valer.  Max.  vi.  7,  §  1.     Some  on   the   subject:  'Scis  improbum 

very  sciindalous  instances  of  cjni-  esse  qui  ab  uxorepudicitiamexigii, 

cism  on  the  part  of  Roman  hus-  ipse  alienarum  cormptor  iixomm. 

bands  are  recorded.  Thus,  Augxistus  Scis  ut   illi   nil  cum  adulter©,  sic 

had  many  mistresses,  '  Quse  [vir-  nihil  tibi  esse  debere  cum  pelliee.' 

gines]  sibi  undique  etiam  ab  nxore  — Ej).    xcir.      '  Sciet    in    ujcorem 

conquirerentur.' — Sueton.  jMg'.Lxxi.  gravissimum   esse    genus    injuriae, 

When  the  wife  of  Verns,  the  col-  habere  pellicem.' — Ep.  xcT, 
league  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  com-  *   'Periniquum     enim    videtnr 

plained  of  the  tastes  of  her  husband,  esse,  ut   pudicitiam  vir   ab  uxore 

he  answered,  '  Uxor  enim  dignitatis  exigit,  quam  ipse  non  exhiboat.' — 

nomen  est,  non  voluptatis.' — Spar-  Cod.  Just.  Big.  xlriii.  5-13. 
tian.  Verus.  *  Quol  ed  by  St.  Augustine,  De 

*  Aristotle,  Econom.  i.  4-8-9.  Conj.  Adult,  ii.  19.     Plautus,  long 

'  Plutarch  enforces  the  duty  at  before,  had  made  one  of  his  charao- 

longth,  in  his  very  beautiful  •work  ters  complain  of  the   injiistice  of 

on  marriage.     In  case  husbands  are  the  laws  which  punished  nnehajste 

guilty  of  infidelity,  he  recommends  wives  but  not  unchaste   husbands, 

their  wives  to  preserve  a  prudent  and   ask  why,  since  every  honest 

blindness,  reflecting  that  it  is  out  woman  is  contented  with  one  huB- 

of  respect  for  them  that  they  choose  band,  every  honest  man  should  not 

another  woman  as  the  companion  be  contented  with  one  wife?  {Mer 

of    their    intemperance.       Seneca  eator,  Act  iv.  scene  5.) 
touches  briefly,  but  unequivocally, 
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Another  change,  which  may  be  dimly  descried  in  the 
later  Pagan  society,  was  a  tendency  to  regard  purity  rather 
in  a  mystical  point  of  view,  as  essentially  good,  than  in  the 
utilitarian  point  of  view.  This  change  resulted  chiefly  from 
the  rise  of  the  Neoplatonic  and  Pythagorean  philosophies, 
which  concurred  in  regarding  the  body,  with  its  passions,  as 
essentially  evil,  and  in  representing  all  virtue  as  a  puriiica- 
tion  from  its  taint.  Its  most  important  consequence  wa?  a 
somewhat  stricter  view  of  pre-nuptial  unchaatity,  which  in 
the  case  of  men,  and  when  it  was  not  excessive,  and  did  not 
take  the  form  of  adulteiy,  had  previously  been  uncensured, 
or  was  looked  upon  with  a  disapprobation  so  slight  as 
scarcely  to  amount  to  censure.  The  elder  Cato  had  ex- 
pi-essly  justified  it ; '  and  Cicero  has  left  us  an  extremely 
curious  judgment  on  the  subject,  which  shows  at  a  glance 
the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  the  vast  revolution  that, 
under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  has  been  eflected  in,  at 
least,  the  professions  of  mankind.  '  If  there  be  any  one,'  he 
says,  *  who  thinks  that  young  men  should  be  altogether  re- 
strained from  the  love  of  courtesans,  he  is  indeed  very 
severe.  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  his  position ;  but  he 
diflfei-s  not  only  from  the  licence  of  our  age,  but  also  from  the 
customs  and  allowances  of  our  ancestoi-s.  When,  indeed, 
was  this  not  done?  When  was  it  blamed?  When  was  it 
not  allowiid?  When  was  that  which  is  now  lawful  not 
lawful  1 '  2  Epictetus,  who  on  most  subjects  was  among  the 
most  austeie  of  the  Stoics,  recommends  his  disciples  to  ab- 


'  Horace,  Sat.  i.  2.  permissum  ?     Qimndo  deuique  fuit 

-  *  Verum  si  quis  est  qui  etiam  ut  quod  licet  non  iiceret  ?  '—Cicero, 

mftretriciis   amoribus    iuterdictum  Fro  Calio,  cap.    xx.      The  whole 

jnventuti    putet,    est   ille    quidem  speech  is  well  worthy  of  the  atten- 

valde  severns  ;  negare  non  possum ;  tion  of  those  who  would  understand 

sad  abhorret  non  mode   ab  hnjus  Roman  feelings  on  these  matters; 

Baeculi  licentia,  verum  etiam  a  ma-  but  it  should  be  remembered,  that 

jorum  consnetudjne  atque  concessis.  it  is  the  speech  of  a  lawyer  defend- 

Quando  enim  hoc  factum  non  est?  ing  a  dissolute  client. 
Tiuando  reprehensum?  Quando  non 
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stain,  '  as  far  as  possible,'  from  pre-nuptial  connections,  and 
at  least  from  those  wliich  were  adulterous  and  unlawful,  but 
not  to  blame  those  who  were  less  strict.'  The  feeUng  of  the 
Romans  is  ciuiously  exemplified  in  the  life  of  Alexander 
Sevei-us,  who,  of  all  the  emperors,  was  probably  the  most 
energetic  in  legislating  against  vice.  When  appointing  a 
provincial  govei-nor,  he  was  accustomed  to  provide  bim  with 
horses  and  servants,  and,  if  he  was  unmarried,  with  a  con- 
cubine, *  because,'  as  the  historian  very  gravely  observes,  '  it 
was  impossible  that  he  could  exist  without  one.' ' 

Wliat  was  written  among  the  Pagans  in  opposition  to 
these  views  was  not  much,  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  as 
illustrating  the  tendency  that  had  arisen.  Musonius  Rufus 
distinctly  and  emphatically  asserted  that  no  imion  of  the 
sexes  other  than  marriage  was  permissible.'  Dion  Chrysos- 
torn  desired  prostitution  to  be  suppressed  by  law.  The 
ascetic  notion  of  the  impurity  even  of  mairiage  may  be 
faintly  traced.  Apollonius  of  Tyana  lived,  on  this  ground, 
a  life  of  celibacy.'*  Zenobia  refused  to  cohabit  with  her 
husband,  except  so  far  as  was  necessary  for  the  production  of 
an  heir.*  Ilypatia  is  said,  like  many  Christian  saints,  to 
have  maintained  the  position  of  a  virgin  wife.^     The  belief 


'  Tiepl  a(ppoSi(Tta,  fls  Sijvafxiy  Tr^i  because  her  sen  formed  a  connec- 

ydfj.uu    KaBaptureov.       anTofxivif)  hi,  tion  with  Psyche.    {Metam.  lib.  v.) 
Siv  voixifidf    iari,  fiiTaKrinTfoi',   /x^  '  Preserved    by  Stobaeus.     See 

fiivToi  iirax0r)5  yivov  To7s  xp^l^fvois,  Denis,  Hisi.  des  Idees  morales  dans 

fi-rj^i  i\tyKTiK6s,  fxiiSi  TToWaxov  t6,  rAntiquiti,  tome  ii.  pp.    134-136, 

'Or.   aiirij  oi/  xpi?,  irapdcpepi. — En-  149-150. 
chir.  xxiiii.  *  Philos.  Apol.  i.  13.     When  a 

*  '  Et  si  uxoree  non  haberent,  saying  of  Pyth.igoras,  '  that  a  man 

singulaa  concubinas,  quod  sine  his  should  only  h.ave  commerce  with 

esse  nou  possent.' — Lampridiua,  A.  his  own  wife,'  was  quoted,  he  said 

Scverus.      We    have    an   amusing  tiiat  this  concerned  others, 
picture   of  the    common    tone    of  '  Trebellius  Poilio,  Zenobia. 

people  of  tho  world  on  this  matter.  •  This  is  asserted  by  an  anony- 

in   the  speech  Apuleius  put*  into  mous  writer  quoted  by' Suida^.  Sae 

the  mouth  of  the  gods,  remonstrat-  I\I6iiage,   Hist.   Mulicrum  Philoao 

ing  with  Venus  for  being  angry  pharum,  p.  58. 
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in  the  impui-ity  of  all  corporeal  things,  and  in  the  duty 
of  rising  above  them,  was  in  the  third  centiuy  strenu- 
ously enforced,'  Mai-cus  Aurelius  and  Julian  were  both 
admirable  representatives  of  the  best  Pagan  spirit  of  their 
time.  Each  of  them  lost  his  wife  early,  each  was  eulogised 
by  his  biographer  for  the  viitue  he  manifested  after  her 
death ;  but  there  is  a  cuiious  and  characteiistic  difference  in 
the  forms  which  that  viitue  assumed.  Marcus  Aurelius,  we 
ai-e  told,  did  not  wish  to  bring  into  his  house  a  stepmother  to 
rule  over  his  cldldren,  and  accordingly  took  a  concubine.* 
Julian  ever  after  lived  in  perfect  continence.^ 

The  foregoing  facts,  which  I  have  given  in  the  most  con- 
densed foiTB,  and  almost  unaccompanied  by  criticism  or  by 
comment,  will  be  sufficient,  I  hope,  to  exhibit  the  state  of 
feeKng  of  the  Komans  on  this  subject,  and  also  the  direction 
in  which  that  feeling  was  being  modiQed.  Those  who  aie 
familiar  with  this  order  of  studies  will  readily  understand 
that  it  is  impossible  to  mark  out  -wdth  precision  the  chrono- 
logy of  a  moral  sentiment ;  but  thei-e  can  be  no  question  that 
in  the  latter  days  of  the  Eoman  Empiie  the  perceptions  of 
men  on  this  subject  became  more  subtle  and  more  refined 
than  they  had  previously  been,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  Oriental  philosophies  which  had  superseded  Stoicism 
laigely  influenced  the  change.  Christianity  soon  constituted 
itself  the  repiesentative  of  the  new  tendency.  It  regarded 
puiity  as  the  most  important  of  all  vu-tues,  and  it  strained  to 
the  utmost  all  the  vast  agencies  it  possessed,  to  enforce  it. 
In  the  legislation  of  the  first  Chiistian  emperors  we  find 
many  traces  of  a  fiei-y  zeal.  Panders  were  condemned  to 
have  molten  lead  poured  down  their  throats.  In  the  case  of 
rape,  not  only  the  ravisher,  but  even  the  injured  pei-son,  if 
she  consented  to  the  act,  was  put  to  death.*     A  great  service 


'  See,  e,g.,  PlotinuB,   1st  Eun.  *  Amm.  Marcell.  xxv.  4. 

7i.  6.  *  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  ix.  tit,  24. 

^  Capitolinuf,  M.  Aurelius. 
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teas  done  to  the  cause  both  of  purity  and  philanthropy,  by 
a  law  -which  permitted  actresses,  on  receiving  baptism,  to 
abandon  theii"  profession,  which  had  been  made  a  form  of 
slavery,  and  was  virtually  a  slavery  to  vice.'  Certain 
musical  girls,  who  were  accustomed  to  sing  or  play  at  the 
banquets  of  the  rich,  and  who  were  regarded  with  extreme 
horror  by  the  Fathers,  were  suppressed,  and  a  very  stringent 
law  forbade  the  revival  of  the  class.^ 

Side  by  side  with  the  civil  legislation,  the  penitential 
legislation  of  the  Church  was  exerted  in  the  same  dii-ection. 
Sins  of  unchastity  probably  occupy  a  larger  place  than  any 
others  in  its  enactments.  The  cases  of  unnatural  love,  and  of 
mothers  who  had  made  their  daughters  courtesans,  were 
punished  by  pei-petual  exclusion  from  communion,  and  a 
crowd  of  minor  offences  were  severely  visited.  The  ascetic 
passion  increased  the  prominence  of  this  branch  of  ethics, 
and  the  imaginations  of  men  were  soon  fascinated  by  the 
pure  and  noble  figures  of  the  virgin  martyrs  of  the  Church, 
who  on  more  than  one  occasion  fully  equalled  the  courage  of 
men,  while  they  sometimes  mingled  with  their  heroism  traits 
of  the  most  exquisite  feminine  gentleness.  For  the  patient 
endiu-ance  of  excruciating  physical  suffering,  Christianity 
produced  no  more  sublime  figure  than  Blandina,  the  poor 
servant-girl  who  was  martyred  at  Lyons ;  and  it  would  be 
diflScult  to  find  in  all  histoiy  a  more  touching  picture  of 
natural  purity  than  is  contained  in  one  simple  incident  of 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Perpetua.  It  is  related  of  that  saint 
that  she  was  condemned  to  be  slaughtered  by  a  wUd  bull, 
and,  as  she  fell  half  dead  from  its  horns  upon  the  sand  of  the 


«  Cod.  Theod.  lib.  xv.  tit.  7.  — Cod.  Theod.  xv.  7,  10.  This  curi- 

*  '  Fidicinam    nulli    liceat    vel  ous  l.iw  was  issued  in  a.d.  385.  St. 

emere  vel  docero  vel  vendere,  rel  Jerome  said   these   musicians  were 

conviviis  aut  spectaculis  adhibere.  the  choms  of  the  devil,  and  quite 

Nee  cuiquam  aut  delectationis  de-  as  dangerous  as  the  sirens.     See 

cidcrio  erudita  ferainoa  aut  musicse  the  commeutu  on  the  law. 
artis  studio  liceat  habere  mancipi^i.' 
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arena,  it  was  observed  that  even  in  that  a"wful  moment  her 
vii'gin  modesty  was  supi-eme,  and  her  fii-st  instinctive  move- 
ment was  to  di'aw  together  her  dress,  which  had  been  torn 
in  the  assault.' 

A  crowd  of  very  ciu-ioiis  populai*  legends  also  arose, 
which,  though  they  are  for  the  most  part  without  much 
intiinsic  excellence,  have  theu*  importance  in  history,  as 
showing  the  force  with  which  the  imaginations  of  men  were 
turned  in  this  direction,  and  the  manner  in  which  Chnstianity 
was  regarded  as  the  great  enemy  of  the  passions  of  the  flesh. 
Thus,  St.  Jerome  relates  an  incredible  stoiy  of  a  young 
Christian,  being,  in  the  Diocletian  persecution,  bound  with 
ribands  of  silk  in  the  midst  of  a  lovely  garden,  siuTounded 
by  everything  that  could  charm  the  ear  and  the  eye,  while  a 
beautiful  courtesan  assailed  him  with  her  blandishments, 
against  which  he  protected  himself  by  biting  out  his  tongue 
and  spitting  it  in  her  face.*     Legends  ai'e  recounted  of  young 


'  Ruinart,    Act.    S.   Perpetvrs.  to  assist  her,  she  started  back  lest 

These  acts,  are,  I  believe,  generally  he  should  touch  her,  for  this,  ac- 

regarded   as    authentic.     There  is  cording  to  the  received  opinion,  was 

nothing  more  instructive  in  history  a  pollution ;  and  even  in  the  su- 

than  to  trace  the  same  moral  feel-  premo  moment   of  her  a^ony  her 

ings  through  different  ages  and  re-  vestal  purity  shrank  from  the  un- 

ligions ;  and  I  am  able  in  this  case  holy  contact.     (Plin.   Ep.  iv.   11.) 

to  present  the  reader  with  an  illus-  If  we  now  pass  back  several  cen- 

tration  of  their  permanence,  which  turie.s,  we  find  Euripides  attribut- 

I  think  somewhat  remarkable.  The  ing  to  Polyxena  a  trait  precisely 

younger  Pliny  gives  in  one  of  his  similar  to  that   which  was   attri- 

letters  a  pathetic  account  of  the  buted    to   Perpetua.     As   she   fell 

execution    of    Cornelia,    a   vestal  beneath  the  sword  of  the    execu- 

%'irgin,  by  the  order  of  Domitian.  tioner,  it  was   observed    that  he? 

.She  was  buried  alive  for  incest ;  last  care  was  that  she  might  fall 

but  her  innocence  appears  to  have  with  decency. 

been  generally  believed ;  and  she  ri  5e  Kal  Qvr\ffKov<x  Sixo-s 

had  been  condemned  unheard,  and  woWtiv    irp6voiav    eZx^f    evtrx^M<''s 
in  her  absence.     As  she  was  being         irea-fiv. 

lowered  into  the  subterranean  cell  Kpx'TTovc'  a  Kpirwrfiv  d/uftar'   apart- 
her  dress  was  caaght  and  deranged         tuv  xp^f^"- 
in  the  descent.     She  turned  round  E  iripides,  ^tfc-  566-G8. 

and  drew  it  to  her,  and  when  the  "  Vitr  Paiili. 

executioner  stretched  out  his  hand 
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Olvristian  uien  assuming  the  gai-b  and  nianntris  of  libertinte, 
that  they  might  obtain  access  to  maidena  who  had  been 
condemned  to  A^ice,  exchanging  di-esses  with  them,  and  thua 
enabling  them  to  escape.'  St.  Agnes  was  said  to  have  been 
stripped  naked  before  the  people,  who  all  turned  away  their 
eyes  except  one  young  man,  who  instantly  became  blind.* 
The  sister  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  was  afflicted  with  a  cancer 
in  her  breast,  but  could  not  bear  that  a  surgeon  should  see  it, 
and  was  rewarded  for  her  modesty  by  a  miiaculous  cure.' 
To  the  fabled  zone  of  beauty  the  Chiistian  saints  opposed 
theii-  zones  of  chastity,  which  extinguished  the  passion  of  the 
wearer,  or  would  only  meet  around  the  pm^e.*  Daemons 
were  said  not  unfrequently  to  have  entered  into  the  profli- 
gate. The  garment  of  a  gii'l  who  was  possessed  was  brought 
to  St.  Pachomius,  and  he  discoveied  from  it  that  she  had  a 
lo\er.*  A  coui-tesan  accused  St.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  of 
having  been  her  lover,  and  having  refused  to  pay  her  what 
he  had  piomised.  He  paid  the  required  sum,  but  she  was 
immediately  possessed  by  a  daemon.^  The  efibits  of  the 
saints  to  reclaim  coui-tesans  from  the  path  of  vice  created 


'  St.   Ambrose    relates   an    in-  Fursseiis  a  girdle  that  extinguished 

stance  of  this,  which  he  says  oc-  lust.     (Ibid.  p.  292.)     The  girdle 

eurred  at  Antioch  {De  Virginibus,  of  St.  Thomas   Aquinas  seems    to 

lib.  ii.  cap.  iv.).     When  the  Chris-  have    had    some    miraculous    pro- 

tian  youth  was  being  led  to  execu  pcrties  of  this  kind.  (Seehisi;/;?  in 

tion,  the  girl  whom  he  had  saved  the  BoUaudists,  Sept.  29.)    Among 

reappeared    and    died    with    him.  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was 

Eusebius  tells  a  very  similar  story,  customary  for  the  bride  to  be  girt 

but  places  the  scene  at  Alexandria,  with  a  girdle  which  the  bridegroom 

-  See  Ceillier,  Ilist.  dcs  Auteurs  unloosed   in  the  nuptial   bed,  and 

eC(ie6\  tome  iii.  p.  523.  hence   'zonam    solvere'    became  a 

'  Ibid,  tome  \'iii.  pp.  204-207.  proverbial  expression  for  'pudici- 

♦  Among    the    Irish    saints  St.  tiam  mulieris  imminuere.'     ( Niou- 

Colman  is  said  to  have  had  a  girdle  poort,   De  Ritibux  Rotnaiwrum.  p. 

which  would  only  meet  around  the  479 ;  Alexander's  History  of  Women, 

chaste,  and  which   was  long  pro-  vol.  ii.  p.  300.) 

served  in  Ireland  as  a  relic  (Colgan,  '  Fi^  5^  PacAowi.  (Eosweyde). 

Acta     Sanctorum    Hibirnite,    Lou-  *  See  his  L'/e,  by  Gri^gory  of 

vain,  164.5,  vol.  i.  p.  246);  and  St.  NyKsa. 
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a  large  class  of  legends.  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  St.  Maiy  ol 
Egypt,  St.  Afra,  St.  Pelagia,  St.  Thais,  and  St.  Theodota,  in 
the  early  Church,  as  ■well  as  St.  Marguerite  of  Cortona,  and 
Clara  of  Rimini,  in  the  middle  ages,  had  been  courtesans.' 
St.  Vitalius,  it  is  said,  was  accustomed  every  night  to  visit 
the  dens  of  vice  in  his  neighbourhood,  to  give  the  inmates 
money  to  remain  without  sin  for  that  night,  and  to  offer  up 
prayers  for  their  conversion.'  It  is  related  of  St.  Sei-apion, 
that,  as  he  was  passing  through  a  village  in  Egypt,  a  courtesan 
beckoned  to  him.  He  promised  at  a  ceiiain  hour  to  visit 
her.  He  kept  his  appointment,  but  declared  that  thei-e  was 
a  duty  which  his  order  imposed  on  him.  He  fell  down  on 
his  knees  and  began  repeating  the  Psalter,  concluding  every 
psalm  with  a  pi"ayer  for  his  hostess.  The  sti*angeness  of  the 
scene,  and  the  solemnity  of  his  toce  and  manner,  overawed 
and  fascinated  her.  Gradually  her  tears  began  to  flow. 
She  knelt  beside  him  and  began  tc  join  in  his  prayers.  He 
heeded  her  not,  but  hour  after  hour  continued  in  the  same 
stern  and  solemn  voice,  without  rest  and  without  interruption, 
to  repeat  his  alternate  prayers  and  psalms,  till  her  repentance 
rose  to  a  paroxysm  of  terror,  and,  a.s  the  grey  morning 
streaks  began  to  illumine  the  horizon,  she  fell  half  dead  at 
his  feet,  imploring  him  with  broken  sobs  to  lead  her  anywhere 
where  she  might  expiate  the  sins  of  her  past.' 

But  the  services  rendered  by  the  ascetics  in  imprinting 
on  the  minds  of  men  a  profound  and  enduring  conviction  of 
the  importance   of   chastity,  though  extremely  gi-eat,  were 


*  A  little  book  has  been  written  german.  tome  ii.  p.  8.) 

on   these   legends  by   M.  Charles  '■'  See  the    Vit.  Sancti  Joannit 

do  Bussy,  called  Les   Courtisanes  Ehemoaynarii  (Rosweyde). 

saintes.     There  is  said  to  be  some  *  Tillemont,  tome  x.  pp.  61-62. 

doubt  about  St.  Afra,  for,  while  her  There  is  also  a  very  picturesque 

acta  represent  her  as  a  reformed  legend  of  the  manner  in  wliich  St. 

courtesan,  St.  Fortunatus,  in  two  Paphnutius  converted  the  eonrtesrai 

lines  he  has  devoted  to  her,  calls  Thais. 
Ii3r  a  virgin       (Ozanam,   Etudes 
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eerioiisly  counterbalanced  by  their  noxious  influence  upon 
marriage.  Two  or  tbree  beautiful  descriptions  of  this 
institution  have  been  culled  out  of  the  immense  mass  of  the 
patristic  writings ;'  but,  in  general,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive  anything  more  coarse  or  more  repulsive  than  the 
manner  in  which  they  regarded  it.^  The  relation  which 
nature  has  designed  for  the  noble  purpose  of  repairing  the 
ravages  of  death,  and  which,  as  Linnaeus  has  shown,  extends 
even  through  the  world  of  flowers,  was  invariably  treated  as 
a  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  man-iage  was  regarded 
almost  exclusively  in  its  lowest  aspect.  The  tender  love 
which  it  elicits,  the  holy  and  beautiful  domestic  qualities 
that  follow  in  its  train,  were  almost  absolutely  omitted  from 
considei-ation.^  The  object  of  the  ascetic  was  to  attract  men 
to  a  life  of  virginity,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  marriage 
was  treated  as  an  inferior  state.  It  was  regarded  as  being 
necessary,  indeed,  and  therefore  justifiable,  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  species,  and  to  free  men  from  gi-eater  evils ; 
but  still  as  a  condition  of  degi-adation  from  which  all  who 
aspired  to  real  sanctity  should  fly.  To  '  cut  down  by  the  axe 
of  Virginity  the  wood  of  Marriage,'  was,  in  the  energetic 
language  of  St.  Jerome,  the  end  of  the  saint ;  *  and  if  he 


•  Seo  especially,  TertuUiaD,  Ad  if  ever  (I  cannot  call  to  miud  an 
Jlxorem.  It  was  beautifully  said,  instance),  in  the  discussions  of  the 
at  a  later  period,  that  -woman  was  compai-ative  merits  of  marriage 
not  taken  from  the  head  of  man,  and  celibacy,  the  social  advantages, 
for  she  was  not  intended  to  be  his  appear  to   have  occurred   to   the 

rulor,  nor  from   his  feet,  for  she  mind It  is  always  sjgTied 

was  not  intended  to  be  his  slave,  with  relation  to  the  interests  and 

but  from  his  side,  for  she  was  to  the  perfection   of   the    individual 

be  his  companion  and  hie  comfort,  soul ;  and,  even  with  regard  to  that, 

(Peter    Lombard,   Senten.   lib.   ii.  the  writers  seem  almost  unconscioujs 

dis.  18.)  of  the  softening  and  humanising 

•  The  reader  may  find  many  effect  of  the  natural  affections,  the 
passages  on  tliis  subject  in  Bar-  beauty  of  parental  tenderness  and 
beyrac,  Morale  des  I'ires,  ii.  §  7 ;  filial  love.'  —  Milman's  Hist,  of 
iii.   §  8;    iv.  §  31-36;    vi.  §  31;  Chrisiianity,  yo\.  ni. -p.  196. 

Mii.  §  2-8.  *  '  Tempus   breve    est,    ot   jam 

•  'It  is  remarkable  how  rarely,  securis  ad  radices  arboram  posita 
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consented  to  praise  marriage,  it  was  merely  because  it 
produced  virgins.'  Even  when  the  bond  had  been  formed, 
the  ascetic  passion  retained  its  sting.  We  have  already  seen 
how  it  embittered  other  relations  of  domestic  life.  Into  this, 
the  holiest  of  all,  it  infused  a  tenfold  bitterness.  Whenever 
any  strong  religious  fervour  fell  upon  a  husband  or  a  wife,  its 
fii-st  effect  was  to  make  a  happy  union  impossible.  The  more 
religious  partner  immediately  desired  to  live  a  life  of  solitary 
asceticism,  or  at  least,  if  no  ostensible  separation  took  place, 
an  tmnatural  life  of  separation  in  mariiage.  The  immense 
place  this  order  of  ideas  occupies  in  the  hortatory  writings  of 
the  Fathers,  and  in  the  legends  of  the  saints,  must  be  familiar 
to  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  this  department  of 
literature.  Thus — to  give  but  a  very  few  examples — St. 
NLlus,  when  he  had  already  two  children,  was  seized  with 
a  longing  for  the  prevailing  asceticism,  and  his  wife  was 
persuaded,  after  many  tears,  to  consent  to  their  separation/ 
St.  Ammon,  on  the  night  of  his  marriage,  proceeded  to  greet 
his  bride  with  an  harangue  upon  the  evils  of  the  married 
state,  and  they  agreed,  in  consequence,  at  once  to  separate.^ 
St.  Melania  labom-3d  long  and  earnestly  to  induce  her 
husband  to  allow  her  to  desert  his  bed,  before  he  would 
consent.''  St.  Abraham  ran  away  from  his  wife  on  the  night 
of  his  maniage.*  St.  Alexis,  according  to  a  somewhat  later 
legend,  took  the  same  step,  but  many  years  after  retvirned 
from  Jerusalem  to  his  father's  house,  in  which  his  wife  was 
still  lamenting  her  desertion,  begged  and  received  a  lodging 
as  an  act  of  charity,  and  lived  there  uni-ecognised  and 
unknown  till  his  death. ^     St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa — who  was 


est,  quse  silvaiii  legis  et  nuptiarum  xiii.  p.  147- 

evangeliea  castitate  suceidat.' — Ep.  ^  Socrates,  iv.  23. 

cxxiii.  *  Palladius,  Hist.  Laus.  cxix. 

' 'Laudo   nnptias,   laudo    con-  »  Fi^.  S.  .46n(Ros'weyde),  cap.i. 

jugium,   sed    quia    mihi    virgines  •  I  do  not  know  when  this  legend 

generant.' — Eji.  ixii.  first  appeared.     M:  Littr^  mentions 

'  Saa    Ceillier.   Auteurs    eccles.  having  found  it  in  a  French  MS.  of 
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SO  oiifortunate  as  to  be  married — wrote  a  glowing  eulogy  of 
virginity,  in  the  course  of  which  he  moiimfxilly  obsei-vod 
that  this  privileged  state  could  never  be  his.  He  resembled, 
he  assures  us,  an  ox  that  was  ploughing  a  field,  the  fruit  of 
which  he  must  never  enjoy ;  or  a  thirsty  man,  who  was 
garing  on  a  stream  of  which  he  never  can  di'ink ;  or  a  poor 
man,  whose  poverty  seems  the  more  bitter  as  he  contemplates 
the  wealth  of  his  neighbours ;  and  he  proceeded  to  descant  in 
feeling  terms  upon  the  troubles  of  matrimony.'  Nominal 
marriages,  in  which  the  partners  agi-eed  to  shun  the  man'iage 
bed,  became  not  uncommon.  The  emperor  Henry  II., 
Edwai-d  the  Confessor,  of  England,  and  Alphonso  II.,  of 
Spain,  gave  examples  of  it.  A  very  famous  and  rather 
pictui-esque  histoty  of  tliis  kind  is  related  by  Gregory  of 
Toure.  A  rich  young  Gaul,  named  Injuriosus,  led  to  his 
home  a  young  bride  to  whom  he  was  passionately  attached. 
That  night,  she  confessed  to  him,  with  tears,  that  she  had 
vowed  to  keep  her  virginity,  and  that  she  regi-etted  bitterly 
the  marriage  into  which  her  love  for  him  had  betrayed  her. 
He  told  her  that  they  should  remain  united,  but  that  she 
should  still  observe  her  vow ;  and  he  fulfilled  liis  promise. 
When,  after  several  yeai-s,  she  died,  her  husband,  in  laj'ing 
her  in  the  tomb,  declared,  with  great  solemnity,  that  he 
restored  her  to  God  as  immaculate  as  he  had  received  her; 
and  then  a  smile  Ht  up  the  face  of  the  dead  woman,  and  she 
said,  '  Wby  do  you  tell  that  which  no  one  asked  you  1 '' 
The  husband  soon  afterwards  died,  and  his  corpse,  which  haxi 
been  laid  in  a  distinct  compartment  from  that  of  his  ^vife  in 
the  tomb,  was  placed  side  by  side  with  it  by  the  angels.^ 


the  eleventh  centary  (Littri,  Les  subterranean  church  of  St.  Clement 
BarJarcs,  pp.  123-124) ;  and  it  also  at  Ilome.     An  account  of  it  is  given 
forms  the  subject  of  a  very  curious  1;y  Father  Mullooly,  in  his  interest- 
fresco,  I  imagine  of  a  somewhat  iug  little  book  about  that  Church, 
earlier  date,  which  was  discovered,  '  De  Virgin,  cap.  iiL 
•ri'hin  the  last   few  years,  iu   the           '  Greg.  Tur.  i.  42. 

D  D 
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The  extreme  disorders  which  Buch  teaching  produced  iii 
domestic  life,  and  also  the  extravagances  which  grew  up 
among  some  heretics,  naturally  alarmed  the  more  judicious 
leaders  of  the  Church,  and  it  was  ordained  that  married 
persons  should  not  enter  into  an  ascetic  life,  except  by 
mutual  consent.'  The  ascetic  ideal,  however,  remained 
unchanged.  To  abstain  from  marriage,  or  in  marriage  to 
abstain  from  a  perfect  union,  was  regarded  as  a  proof  of 
sanctity,  and  marriage  was  viewed  in  its  coarsest  and  most 
degraded  form.  The  notion  of  its  impurity  took  many 
forms,  and  exercised  for  some  centui'ies  an  extremely  wide 
influence  over  the  Church.  Thus,  it  was  the  custom  dui'ing 
the  middle  ages  to  abstain  from  the  marriage  bed  during  the 
night  after  the  ceremony,  in  honour  of  the  sacrament.*  It 
was  expressly  enjoined  that  no  married  persons  should  par- 
ticipate in  any  of  the  great  Church  festivals  if  the  night 
before  they  had  lain  together,  and  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
tells  of  a  young  wife  who  was  possessed  by  a  daemon,  be- 
cause sbe  had  taken  part  in  a  procession  of  St.  Sebastian, 
without  fulfilling  this  condition.'  The  extent  to  which  the 
feeling  on  the  subject  was  carried  is  shown  by  the  famous 
vision  of  Alberic  in  the  twelfth  centmy,  in  which  a  special 
place  of  torture,  consisting  of  a  lake  of  minglsd  lead,  pitch, 
and  resin  is  represented  as  existing  in  liell  for  the  punish- 
ment of  married  people  who  liad  lain  together  on  Church 
festivals  or  fast  days.^ 

Two  other  consequences  of  this  way  of  regarding  marriage 
were  a  very  strong  disapproval  of  second  marriages,  and  a 
very  strong  desii-e  to  secure  celibacy  in  the  clergy.  The  first 
of  these  notions  had  existed,  though  in  a  very  difierent  form, 
and  connected  with  vei7  difierent  motives,  among  the  early 
Romans,  who  were  accustomed,  we  are  told,  to  honour  with 


•  The  regulations  on  this  point  *  St.  Greg.  Dial.  i.  10. 

are  given  at  length  in  Bingham.  *  Delepierre,  UEmfer  decrit  -par 

*  Moratori,  Antich,  ItalAies.xs^     eeux  qui  Pont  mi,  pp.  44-56. 
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the  crown  of  modesty  those  who  were  content  with  one  mar- 
riage, and  to  regard  many  marriages  as  a  sign  of  illegitimate 
intemperance.'  This  opinion  appears  to  have  chiefly  grown 
out  of  a  very  delicate  and  touching  feeling  which  had  taken 
deep  ixx)t  in  the  Roman  mind,  that  the  affection  a  wife  owes 
her  husband  is  so  profound  and  so  pui-e  that  it  must  not 
cease  even  with  his  death ;  that  it  should  guide  and  conse- 
crate all  her  subsequent  life,  and  that  it  never  can  be  trans- 
feiTcd  to  another  object.  Virgil,  in  veiy  beautiful  lines, 
puts  this  sentiment  into  the  mouth  of  Dido ;  ^  and  several 
examples  are  recorded  of  Roman  Mdves,  sometimes  in  the 
prime  of  youth  and  beauty,  upon  the  death  of  their  husbands, 
devoting  the  remainder  of  their  lives  to  retirement  and  to  the 
memoiy  of  the  dead.^  Tacitus  held  up  the  Gei-mans  as  in 
this  respect  a  model  to  his  countrymen,'*  and  the  epithet 
'  univine '  inscribed  on  many  Roman  tombs  shows  how  this 
devotion  was  practised  and  valued.*  The  family  of  Camillus 
was  especially  honoured  for  the  absence  of  second  marriages 
among  its  members.^  '  To  love  a  wife  when  living,'  said  ont 
of  the  latest  Roman  poets,  *  is  a  pleasure ;  to  love  her  when 
dead  is  an  act  of  religion.'^  In  the  case  of  men,  the  propriety 
of  abstaining  from  second  marriages  was  probably  not  felt  so 
strongly  as  ia  the  case  of  women,  and  wliat  feeKng  on  the 
subject  existed  was  chiefly  due  to  another  motive — affection 
for  the  children,  whose  interests,  it  was  thought,  might  be 
injia^d  by  a  stepmother.* 


*  Val.  Max.  ii.  1.  §  3.  '  '  Uxorem    vivam    amare   vo- 

*  '  Ille  meos,  primus  qui  me  sibi  luptas ; 

junxit,  amores  Uefiuictain  religio.' 

Abstulit ;  ille  habeat  secam,  Statius,  St/lv.  v.  in  procemio. 

Bervetque  Bepulchro.'  '  By  one  of  the  laws  of  Cha- 

Mn.  iv.  28.  rondas  it  -vras  ordained  that  those 

'  E.g.,  the  -vrives  of  Lucan,  Dru-  -who  cared  so  little  for  the  happi- 

8US,  and  Pompey.  ness  of  their  children  as  to  place  a 

*  Tacit.  German,  xix.  stepmother  over  them,  should   be 

*  Friedlander,  tome  i.  p.  411.  excluded  from  the  councils  of  tha 

*  Hieron.  Ep.  liv.  State.     (Died.  Sic.  xii.  12.) 

V  V  2 
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The  sentiment  which  thus  recoiled  from  second  mariiagea 
passed  with  a  vastly  iacreased  strength  into  ascetic  Chris- 
tianity, but  it  was  based  upon  altogether  different  gi-ounds. 
We  find,  in  the  first  place,  that  an  aflfectionate  remembi-ance 
of  the  husband  had  altogether  vanished  from  the  motives  of  the 
abstinence.  In  the  next  place,  we  may  remark  that  the  ecclesi- 
astical wiiters,  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  extreme  coarse- 
ness of  their  views  about  the  sexes,  almost  invariably  assumed 
that  the  motive  to  second  or  thii-d  marriages  must  be  simply 
the  force  of  the  animal  passions.  The  Montanists  and  the 
Novatians  absolutely  condemned  second  man-iages.*  The 
orthodox  pronounced  them  lawful,  on  accoxint  of  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  but  they  viewed  them  with  the  most 
emphatic  disa])prova],^  partly  because  they  considered  them 
manifest  signs  of  incontinence,  and  partly  because  they  re- 
garded them  as  inconsistent  with  their  doctrine  that  mar- 
riase  is  an  emblem  of  the  union  of  Christ  with  the  Church. 
The  language  of  the  Fathers  on  this  subject  appears  to  a 
modern  mind  most  extraordinary,  and,  but  for  their  distinct 
and  i-eiterated  assertion  that  they  considered  these  marriages 
pennissible,^  would  appear  to  amount  to  a  peremptory  con- 
demnation. Thus — to  give  but  a  few  samples — digamy,  or 
second  marriage,  is  desciibed  by  Athenagoras  as  *  a  decent 
adultery.'*  'Fornication,'  according  to  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, '  is  a  lapse  from  one  marriage  into  many.'  *  '  The  first 
Adam,'  said   St.  Jerome,  '  had  one  wife ;  the  second  Adam 


'  TertuUian      expounded      the  their    strongest    opponents,  says : 

Montanist   view   in    his    treatise,  'Quid  igitur?  damnamns  secunda 

De  Monogamia.  matrimonia?     Minime,  sed  prima 

*  A  full  collection  of  the  state-  laudamus.     Abjicimus  de  eeclesia 

ments  of  the  Fathers  on  this  sub-  digamos?    absit;    sed   monogamoa 

ject  is  given  by  Perrone,  De  Matri-  ad  continentiam  provocamus.     In 

mo.'iio,   lib.  iii.   Sect.   I. ;   and   by  area  Noe  non  solum  munda  sed  et 

Natalia    Alexnnder,    Hist.   Eccles.  immunda   fuerunt  animalia.' — Ev. 

S5stj.  II.  dissert.  18.  cxxiii. 

'  Thus,  to  give  but  a  single  in-  *  In  Legat. 

stance,  St.  Jerome,  who  was  one  of  '  Strom,  lib.  iii. 
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had  no  wife.  They  who  approve  of  digamy  hold  forth  a 
third  Adam,  who  was  tAvice  married,  whom  they  follow." 
'  Consider,'  he  again  says,  '  that  she  who  has  been  twice 
married,  though  she  be  an  old,  and  decrepit,  and  poor 
woman,  is  not  deemed  worthy  to  receive  the  charity  of  the 
Chui'ch.  But  if  the  bread  of  charity  is  taken  from  her, 
how  much  more  that  bread  which  descends  from  heaven  ! '  * 
'  Digamists,'  according  to  Origen, '  are  saved  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  but  are  by  no  means  crowned  by  him.'  ^  '  By  this 
text,'  said  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  speaking  of  St.  Paul's 
comparison  of  marriage  to  the  union  of  Christ  wiih  the 
Chui'ch,  '  second  marriages  seem  to  me  to  be  reproved.  If 
there  are  two  Chiists  there  may  be  two  husbands  or  two 
wives.  If  there  is  but  one  Christ,  one  Head  of  the  Church, 
there  is  but  one  flesh — a  second  is  repelled.  But  if  he  for- 
bids a  second,  what  is  to  be  said  of  third  marriages  1  The 
first  is  law,  the  secund  is  pardon  and  indulgence,  the  third  is 
iniquity;  but  he  who  exceeds  tliis  number  is  manifestly 
bestial.'  *  Digamists  were  excluded  from  the  priesthood 
and  from  the  distributions  of  Chui'ch  charity ;  a  period  of 
penance  was  imposed  on  them  before  they  were  admitted 
to  communion,^  and  two  Englisli  statutes  of  the  Middle 
Ages  withheld  the  benefit  of  clergy  from  any  prisoner  who 
had  'married  two  wives  or  one  widow.' ^  The  Council  of 
lUiberis,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  while  in 
general  condemning  baptism  by  laymen,  permitted  it  in  case 
of  extreme  necessity;  but  provided  that  even  in  that  case 
the  officiating  layman  must  not  have  been  twice  married.' 


'   Contra  Jovin.  i.  marriajije  was  a  sin,  but  thiit  the 

*  Ibid.     See,  too,  Ep.  cxxiii.  moral  coudition  that  made  it  ue- 

•  Horn.  xvii.  in  Luc.  cessarv  was  a  bad  one. 

♦  Orat.  s.s.xh.  *  SctiSlephea'a  Hist.of  En/jfl/sfi 

*  Perrone,  Be  Matr.  iii.  §  l.art.  Criminal  Law,  i.  p.  461. 

1;  l^-dtiilisAhxandtiT,  Hist.  Eccles.  '  Cone.     Illib.     can.     xxxviii. 

II.  dissert.  18.     The  penances  are  Bingham  thinks  the  feeling  of  tiiu 

said  not  to  imply  that  the  second  Council  to  have  been,  that  if  bap- 
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Among  the  Greeks  foui-th  raan-iages  were  at  one  time 
doomed  absolutely  unlawful,  and  mucli  controreTsy  was 
excited  by  the  Emperor  Leo  the  Wise,  who,  having  had 
three  wiveb,  had  taken  a  mistress,  but  aftei-wards,  in  defiance 
of  the  religious  feelings  of  his  people,  determined  to  raise  her 
to  the  position  of  a  wife.' 

The  subject  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  in  which  the 
ecclesiastical  feeHngs  about  marriage  wei-e  also  shown,  is  an 
extremely  large  one,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deal  with  it, 
except  in  a  most  cursoiy  manner.^  There  are  two  facts  con- 
nected with  it  which  every  candid  student  must  admit.  The 
first  is,  that  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  Church,  the  privi- 
lege of  marriage  was  accorded  to  the  clerg5\  The  second  is, 
that  a  notion  of  the  impuiity  of  mairiage  existed,  and  that  it 
was  felt  that  the  clergy,  as  pre-eminently  the  holy  class, 
should  have  less  licence  than  laymen.  The  fii-st  form  this 
feeling  took  appeara  in  the  strong  conviction  that  a  second 
maniage  of  a  priest,  or  the  marriage  of  a  priest  with  a 
widow,  was  unlawful  and  criminal.'     This  belief  seems  to 


tism  "was  uot  administered  by  a 
priest,  it  should  at  all  events  be 
administered  by  one  •who  might 
have  been  a  priest. 

'  Perrone,  De  Matrimonio,  tome 
lii.  p.  102. 

*  This  subject  has  recently  been 
treated  -with  very  great  learning 
find  with  admirable  impartiality 
by  an  American  author,  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Lea,  in  his  History  of  Sacerdotal 
Cb;*6ae7/(Philadelphia,1867),Vhich 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able -works  that  America  has  pro- 
duced. Since  the  groat  history  of 
Dean  Milman,  I  know  no  work  in 
English  which  has  thrown  more 
light  on  the  moral  condition  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  none  which  is 
more  fitted  to  dispel  the  gross  illu- 
sions concerning  tliat  period  which 


High  Cliurch  writers,  and  writers 
of  the  positive  school,  have  con- 
spired to  sustain. 

'  See  Lea,  p.  36.  The  command 
of  St.  Paul,  that  a  bishop  or  deacon 
should  be  the  husband  of  one  wife 
(1  Tim.  iii.  2-12)  was  believed  by 
all  ancient  and  by  many  modern 
commentators  to  be  prohibitory  of 
second  marriages ;  and  this  view  is 
somewhat  confirmed  by  the  widows 
who  were  to  be  honoured  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Church,  being  only 
those  who  had  been  but  once  miu*- 
ried  (1  Tim.  v.  9).  See  Pressense, 
Hist,  das  trois  premiers  Si^clcs  (I" 
s^rie),  tome  ii.  p.  233.  Among  the 
Jews  it  was  ordained  that  the  high. 
priest  should  not  marry  a  widow 
(Levit.  xsi.  13-14.) 
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iiave  oxisttd  from  the  earliest  period  of  tlie  Cliiirch,  and  waa 
retained  with  great  tenacity  and  unanimity  through  many 
centuries.  In  the  next  place,  we  find  from  an  extremely 
eai'ly  date  an  opinion,  that  it  was  an  act  of  vii-tue,  at  a  later 
period  that  it  was  an  act  of  duty,  for  priests  after  ordination 
to  abstain  from  cohabiting  with  theii"  wives.  The  Coimcil 
of  Nice  refrained,  by  the  advice  of  Paphnutius,  who  was 
himself  a  scrupulous  celibate,  from  imposing  this  last  rule  as 
a  matter  of  necessity  ;  *  but  in  the  coui'so  of  the  fourth  century 
it  was  a  recognised  piinciple  that  clerical  marriages  were 
criminal.  They  weie  celebrated,  however,  habitually,  and 
usually  with  the  greatest  openness.  The  various  attitudes 
assumed  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  ia  dealing  ^vith  this 
subject  form  an  extremely  curious  page  of  the  history  of 
morals,  and  supply  the  most  crushing  evidence  of  the  evila 
which  have  been  produced  by  the  system  of  celibacy.  I  can 
at  present,  however,  only  refer  to  the  vast  mass  of  evidence 
which  has  been  collected  on  the  subject,  derived  from  the 
writings  of  Catholic  divines  and  from  the  deciees  of  Catholic 
Councils  diu'ing  the  space  of  many  centuries.  It  is  a  popidar 
illusion,  which  is  especially  common  among  writers  who  liave 
httie  direct  knowledge  of  the  middle  ages,  that  the  atrocious 
immorality  of  monasteries,  ia  the  century  befoi-e  the  Hefor- 
mation,  was  a  new  fact,  and  that  the  ages  when  the  fiiith  of 
men  was  undisturbed,  were  ages  of  great  moral  purity.  In 
fact,  it  appeals,  from  the  imiform  testimony  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical writers,  that  ecclesiastical  immorality  ia  the  eighth 
and  thi-ee  following  centuiies  was  little  if  at  all  less  out- 
rageous than  in  any  other  period,  while  the  Papacy,  during 
almost  the  whole  of  the  tenth  centmy,  was  held  by  men  of 


'Socrates,  U.  E.  i.  II.  The  varied  greatly.  A  brilliant  sum- 
Council  of  Illiberis  (ain.  xxxiii.)  ri;;iry  of  the  chief  facts  is  given  in 
had  ordained  this,  Lut  both  tho  Milman's  History  of  Early  Chrii- 
precepts  and  the  pnictice  of  divines  iiauity,  vol.  iii.  pp.  277-282. 
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infamous  lives.  Simony  was  nearly  universal.'  Barbarian 
chieftains  married  at  an  early  age,  and  totally  incapable  of 
restraint,  occupied  the  leading  positions  in  the  Church,  and 
gross  irregularities  speedily  became  general.  An  Italian 
bishop  of  the  tenth  century  epigiammatically  described  the 
morals  of  his  time,  when  he  declared,  that  if  he  were  to 
enforce  the  canons  against  imchaste  people  administering 
ecclesiastical  rites,  no  one  would  be  left  in  the  Church  except 
the  boys ;  and  if  he  were  to  observe  the  canons  against  bas- 
tards, these  also  must  be  excluded.'  The  evil  acquired  such 
magnitude  that  a  great  feudal  clergy,  bequeathing  the  eccle- 
siastical benefices  from  father  to  son,  appeared  more  than 
once  likely  to  arise.^  A  tax  called  *  Culagium,'  wliich  was  in 
fact  a  licence  to  clergymen  to  keep  concubines,  was  during 
several  centuries  systematically  levied  by  princes."*  Some- 
times the  evil,  by  its  very  extension,  corrected  itself.  Priestly 
marriages  were  looked  upon  as  normal  events  not  implying 
any  giult,  and  in  the  eleventh  century  several  instances  are 
recorded  in  which  they  were  not  regarded  as  any  impedi- 
ment to  the  power  of  working  miracles.^  But  this  was  a 
rare  exception.  From  the  earliest  period  a  long  succession 
bf  Councils  as  well  as  such  men  as  St.  Boniface,  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  St.  Peter  Damiani,  St.  Dunstan,  St.  Anselm, 
Hildebrand  and  his  successors  in  the  Popedom,  denounced 
priestly  man-iage  or  concubinage  as  an  atrocious  crime,  and 
the  habitual  life  of  the  priests  was,  in  theory  at  least,  gene- 
rally recognised  as  a  life  of  sin. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  having  once  broken  their  vows 
and  begun  to  live  what  they  deemed  a  life  of  habitual  sin, 


'  See,  on  the  state  of  things  in  the  extent  to  -which  the  practice  of 

the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  thehereditarytransmissionof eccle- 

Lea,  pp.  162-192.  siastical  offices  was  carried,  in  Lea, 

"  Eatherins,  quoted  by  Lea,  p.  pp.  149,  150,  266,  299,  339. 
151.  "Lea,  pp.  271,  292,  422. 

•  See  some  curious  evidence  of  *  Ibid.  pp.  186-187. 
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the  clergy  should  soon  have  sunk  far  below  the  level  of  the 
laity.  We  may  not  lay  much  stress  on  such  isolated  instances 
of  depravity  as  that  of  Pope  John  XXIII.,  who  was  con- 
demned among  many  other  crimes  for  incest,  and  for  adultery;' 
or   the   abbot-elect  of  St.   Augustine,  at  Canterbury,   who 
in  1171  was   found,  on    investigation,    to    have    seventeen 
illegitimate  children  in  a  single  village  ;  ^  or  an  abbot  of  St. 
Pelayo,  in  Spain,  who  in  1130  was  proved  to  have  kept  no 
less  than  seventy  concubines  ;3  or  Henry  III.,   Bishop  of 
li^ge,    who   was     deposed    in    1274   for   having   sixty-five 
illegitimate  children  ;<  but   it   is   impossible   to   resist   the 
evidence  of  a  long  chain  of  Councils  and  ecclesiastical  writers, 
who  conspire  in  depicting  far  greater  evils  than  simple  concu- 
binage.   It  was  observed  that  when  the  priests  actually  took 
wives  the  knowledge  that  these  connections  were  illegal  was 
peculiarly  fatal  to  their    fidelity,  and  bigamy  and  extreme 
mobility   of  attachments   were   especially    common   among 
them.     The  writers  of  the  middle  ages  are  full  of  accounts  of 
nunneries  that  were  like  brothels,  of  the  vast  multitude  of 
infanticides    within   their   walls,    and    of    that    inveterate 
prevalence  of  incest  among  the   clergy,  which   rendered  it 
necessary  again  and  again  to  issue  the  most  stringent  enact- 
ments that  priests  should  not  be  permitted  to  live  with  then- 
mothers  or  sisters.     Unnatural  love,  which  it  had  been  one 
of  the  great  services  of  Christianity  almost  to  eradicate  from 
the  world,  is  more  than  once  spoken  of  as  lingering  in  the 
monasteries ;  and,  shortly  before  the  Reformation,  complaints 
became  loud  and  frequent  of  the  employment   of  the   con- 
fessional for   the  purposes  of  debauchery.*      The   measures 
taken  on  the  subject  were  very  numerous  and  severe.     At 
first,   the   evil  chiefly   complained   of  was   the   clandastine 

'  Lea,  p.  368.  '  The  reailer  may  find  the  moet 

'  Ibid.  p.  296.  ample  e\'idence  of   these  positions 

'  Ibid.  p.  322.  in    Lea.     See    especially   pp.    138. 

•*  Ibid.  p.  349.  141,  163,  165,  260,  344. 
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marriage  of  priests,  and  especially  their  intercoui-se  ^th 
wives  ■vrliom  they  had  married  previous  to  their  ordination. 
Several  Councils  issued  their  anathemas  against  priests  'who 
had  improper  relations  with  their  wives;'  and  rules  wei'e 
made  that  priests  should  always  sleep  in  the  presence  of  a 
subordinate  clerk ;  and  that  they  should  only  meet  their 
wives  in  the  open  air  and  before  at  least  two  witnesses.  Men 
w'ere,  however,  by  no  means  unanimous  in  their  way  of 
regarding  tliis  matter.  Synesius,  when  elected  to  a  bishopric, 
at  first  declined,  boldly  alleging  as  one  of  his  reasons,  that 
ho  had  a  wife  whom  he  loved  dearly,  and  who,  he  hoped, 
would  bear  him  many  sons,  and  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
separate  from  her  or  visit  her  secretly  as  an  adulterer.'  A 
Bishop  of  Laon,  at  a  later  date,  who  was  married  to  a  niece 
of  St.  R6my,  and  who  remained  with  his  wife  till  after  he 
had  a  son  and  a  daughter,  quaintly  expressed  his  penitence 
by  naming  them  respectively  Latro  and  Vulpecula.^  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  describes  the  virtue  of  a  priest,  who, 
through  motives  of  luety,  had  discarded  his  wife.  As  he  lay 
dying,  she  hastened  to  him  to  watch  the  bed  which  for  forty 
years  she  had  not  been  allowed  to  share,  and,  bending  over 
what  seemed  the  inanimate  form  of  her  husband,  she  tried  to 
ascertain  whether  any  breath  still  remained,  when  the  dying 
saint,  collecting  his  last  energies,  exclaimed,  *  Woman,  be- 
gone;  take  away  the  straw;  there  is  fire  yet.'^  The 
destruction  of  priestly  marriage  is  chiefly  due  to  Hildebrand, 
who  pui-sued  this  object  with  the  most  imtiring  resolution. 
Finding  that  his  appeals  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  and 
to  the  civil  rulers  were  insufficient,  he  boldly  turned  to  the 
j)eople,  exhorted  them,  in  defiance  of  all  Church  traditions, 
to    \\athdraw   their    obedience    from    married   priests,   and 


'  Sjrnesius,  Ep.  cv.  had  made  him  a  principal  inter- 

^  Lea,  p.   122.     St.  Augustine  locutor  in  one  of  his  religious  dia- 

had    named    his   illegitimate  eon  logues. 

A'ieodatus,  or  the  Gift  of  God,  and  »  Dialog,  iv.  1 1. 
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kindled  among  them  a  fierce  fanaticism  of  asceticism,  which 
apeedily  produced  a  fierce  persecution  of  the  ofiending  pastors. 
Their  wives,  in  immense  numbers,  were  dn'ven  forth  with 
hatred  and  with  scorn ;  and  many  crimes,  and  much  in- 
tolerable suiTering,  followed  the  disruption.  The  priests 
.sometimes  strenuously  resisted.  At  Cambrai,  in  a.d.  1077, 
they  burnt  alive  as  a  heretic  a  zealot  who  was  maintaining 
the  doctrines  of  Hildebrand.  In  England,  half  a  century 
later,  they  succeeded  in  surpiising  a  Papal  legate  in  the  arms 
of  a  comtesan,  a  few  hours  after  he  had  delivei*ed  a  fierce 
denunciation  of  clerical  unchastity.^  But  Papal  resolution 
supported  by  popular  fanaticism  won  the  victoiy.  Pope 
Urban  II.  gave  licence  to  the  nobles  to  leduce  to  slavery 
the  wives  whom  priests  had  obstinately  refused  to  abandon, 
and  after  a  few  more  acts  of  seveiity  priestly  man-iage  be- 
came obsolete.  The  extent,  however,  of  the  disorders  that 
still  existed,  is  shown  by  the  mournful  confessions  of 
ecclesiastical  -wTitei-s,  by  the  uniform  and  indignant  testi- 
mony of  the  poets  and  prose  satirists  who  precedeil  the 
Reformation,  by  the  atrocious  immoralities  disclosed  in  the 
monasteries  at  the  time  of  theii'  suppression,  and  by  the 
significant  prudence  of  many  lay  Catholics,  \\'ho  were  ac- 
customed to  insist  that  their  priest  should  take  a  concubine 
for  the  protection  of  the  families  of  his  parishioners. ^ 


'  This  is  mentioned  by  Henry  r  I; e  protection  of  iiis  femnle  parish- 

.'jf  Huntingdon,  who  was  a  contem-  iuners.     (Ibid.  p.  3.55.)     S.irpi,  in 

porary.     (Lea,  p.  293.)  his  Hist,  of  the  Council  of  IVent, 

'■  The  first  notice  of  this  very  mentions    (un    the    authority    of 

remarkable  precaution  is  in  a  canon  Zuinglius)    this      Swiss     custoni. 

of   the   Council    of   Palencia    (in  Nicolas   of  Clemangis,   a   leading 

Spain)  held  in  1322,  which  anathe-  member  of  the   Council   of  Con- 

matises  laymen  who  compel  tlioir  st^ince,  declared  that   this  custom 

pastors  to  take  concubines.     (I.ea,  had    become    very   common,    that 

p.  324.)     Sleidan  mentions  that  it  the   laity   WtTO   firmly  persnaded 

was  customary  in  someof  the  Swiss  that  priests   never  lived  a  life  of 

nantouB    for    the    parisliiontrs   to  real    celibacy,    and    that,    where 

oblige  the  prie-st  to  select  a  concu-  no   proofs    of    concubinage   ware 

bine  as  a  necessary  precaution  tor  found,   they  alTaj»  ofl&omed   tha 
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It  IS  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  more  demoralising 
influence  than  a  priesthood  living  siicli  a  life  as  I  have  de- 
scribed. In  Protestant  countries,  where  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy  is  fully  recognised,  it  has,  indeed,  been  productive  of 
the  greatest  and  the  most  unequivocal  benefits.  Nowhere, 
it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  does  Christianity  assume  a  more 
beneficial  or  a  more  winning  form  than  in  those  gentle  clei-ical 
households  which  stud  our  land,  constituting,  as  Coleridge  said, 
•the  one  idyll  of  modern  life,'  the  most  perfect  tvpe  of  domestic 
peace,  the  centre  of  civilisation  in  the  remotest  A-illage.  Not- 
withstanding some  class  narrowness  and  professional  bigotry, 
notwithstanding  some  unwoithy,  but  half  unconscious 
mannerism,  which  is  often  most  unjustly  stigmatised  as 
hypocrisy,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  other  quarter 
so  much  happiness  at  once  diflfused  and  enjoyed,  or  so  much 
vii'tue  attained  with  so  little  tension  or  struggle.  Com- 
bining with  his  sacred  calling  a  warm  sympathy  with  the 
intellectual,  social,  and  political  movements  of  his  time, 
possessing  the  enlarged  practical  knowledge  of  a  father  of  a 
family,  and  entering  with  a  keen  zest  into  the  occupations 
and  the  amusements  of  his  parishioners,  a  good  clergyman  will 
rarely  obtrude  his  religious  convictions  into  secular  spheres, 
but  yet  will  make  them  apparent  in  all.  They  wUl  be  re- 
vealed by  a  higher  and  deeper  moral  tone,  by  a  more 
scrupulous  purity  in  word  and  action,  by  an  all-pervasive 
gentleness,  which  refines,  and  softens,  and  mellows,  and  adds 
as  much  to  the  charm  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  character 


existence    of  more    serious   vice,  nullos  cselibes  esse,  ut  in  plerisque 

The    passage    (which    is     quoted  paroehiis  non  alitor  velint  presby 

by   Bayle)   is    too   remarkable  to  terum    tolerare    nisi    concubinam 

be   omitted.     '  Taceo    de    fornica-  habeat,  quo  vel  sic  suis  sit  consul 

tionibus  et  adulteriis  a  quibus  qui  turn  uxoribus,  quae  nee  sic  quidem 

alieni  sunt  probro  cseteris  ac  ludi-  usquequaque  sunt  extra  periculum. 

brio  esse  solent,  spadonesque  aut  Nic.  de  Clem.  De  PrcBsid.  Simoniac 

sodomitse     appellantur ;     denique  (Lea,  p.  386.) 
laici  usque  adeo  persuasnm  habent 
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in  which  it  is  displayed.  In  visiting  the  sick,  relieviDg  the 
poor,  instructing  the  young,  and  discharging  a  thousand 
delicate  oflBces  for  which  a  woman's  tact  is  especially  needed, 
his  wife  finds  a  sphere  of  labour  which  is  at  once  intensely 
active  and  intensely  feminine,  and  her  example  is  not  less 
beneficial  than  her  ministrations. 

Among  the  Catholic  priesthood,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  vow  of  celibacy  is  faithfully  observed,  a  character 
of  a  diffei^ent  type  is  formed,  which  with  very  grave  and 
deadly  faults  combines  some  of  the  noblest  excellences  to 
which  humanity  can  attain.  Separated  from  most  of  the  ties 
and  affections  of  earth,  viewing  life  chiefly  through  the 
distorted  medium  of  the  casuist  or  the  confessional,  and 
deprived  of  those  relationships  which  more  than  any  other* 
soften  and  expand  the  character,  the  Catholic  priests  have 
been  but  too  often  conspicuous  for  therr  fierce  and  sanguinary 
fanaticism,  and  for  their  indifference  to  all  intei-ests  except 
those  of  their  Chui'ch ;  while  the  narrow  i-ange  of  their 
sympathies,  and  the  intellectual  servitude  they  have  accepted, 
render  them  peculiarly  unfitted  for  the  ofl&ce  of  educating  the 
young,  which  they  so  persistently  claim,  and  which,  to  the 
great  misfortune  of  the  world,  they  were  long  permitted  to 
monopolise.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  other  body  of  men 
have  ever  exhibited  a  more  single-minded  and  unworldly 
zeal,  refracted  by  no  personal  interests,  sacrificing  to  duty 
the  dearest  of  eai-thly  objects,  and  confronting  with  un- 
daunted heroism  every  form  of  hardship,  of  suffering,  and 
of  death. 

That  the  middle  ages,  even  in  their  darkest  periods,  pro- 
duced many  good  and  gi-eat  men  of  the  latter  type  it  would 
be  unju-^t  and  absurd  to  deny.  It  can  hai-dly,  howevei-,  be 
questioned  that  the  extreme  frequency  of  illicit  coimections 
among  the  clergy  tended  during  many  centuries  most  actively 
to  lower  the  moral  tone  of  the  laitj^,  and  to  counteract  the 
great  services  in  the  cause  of  purity  which  Christian  teach- 
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ing  had  undoubtedly  effected.  The  priestly  connections  were 
rarely  so  Mly  i-ecognised  as  to  enable  the  mistress  to  fill  a 
position  like  that  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  wife  of  a 
clergyman,  and  the  spectacle  of  the  chief  teachers  and 
exemplars  of  morals  Kving  habitually  in  an  intercourse 
which  was  acknowledged  to  be  ambiguous  or  wrong,  miist 
have  acted  most  injuriously  upon  eveiy  class  of  the  com- 
munity. Asceticism,  proclaiming  war  upon  human  nature, 
produced  a  revulsion  towards  its  extreme  opposite,  and  even 
when  it  was  observed  it  was  frequently  detrimental  to 
purity  of  mind.  The  habit  of  continually  looking  upon  mar 
riage  in  its  coarsest  light,  and  of  regarding  the  propagation 
of  the  species  as  its  one  legitimate  end,  exercised  a  pecu- 
Liarly  perverting  iafluence  upon  the  imagination.  The  ex- 
uberant piety  of  wives  who  desii-ed  to  live  apart  from  their 
husbands  often  drove  the  latter  into  serious  irregularitieB.' 
The  notion  of  sin  was  introduced  into  the  dearest  of  re- 
lationships,^  and  the  whole  subject  was  distorted  and  de- 
graded. It  is  one  of  the  great  benefits  of  Protestantism 
that  it  did  much  to  banish  these  modes  of  thought  and 
feeling  from  the  world,  and  to  restoi-e  marriage  to  its  sim- 
plicity and  its  dignity.      We  have  a  gratifying  illustration 


'  This  was  energetically  noticed  culpam  non  habeat.     Quando  vero 

by  Luther,  in   his  famous  sermon  deficiente   bono  prolis  fide  tamen 

'  De  Matrimonio,'  and  some  of  the  eervata  conveniunt  causa  inconti- 

Catholic  preachers    of  an   earlier  nentise  non  sic   excusatur  ut  non 

period  had   made  the  same  com-  habeat  culpam,  sed  venialem.  .  .  . 

plaint.      See    a    curious    passage  Item  hoc  quod  conjugati  victi  con- 

from  a  contemporary  of  Boccaccio,  cupiscentia  utuntur  inricem,  ultra 

quoted  by  Meray,  Les  lAbres  pre-  necessitatem    liberos     procreandi, 

chmrs,  p.  1 55.     '  Vast  numbers  of  ponam  in  his  pro  quibus  quotidie 

laymen  separated  from  their  wives  dicimus  Dimitte  nobis  debita  nos- 

under  the  influence  of  the  ascetic  tra.    .    .   .    TJnde    in     sententiolis 

snthusiasm  which  Hildebrand  ere-  Sexti  Pythagorici  legitur  "omnis 

ated.' — Lea,  p.  264.  ai-dentior   amator  propriae   uxoris 

*  '  Quando   enim   servata    fide  adulter    est."  ' —  Peter    Lombard, 

thori  causa   prolis    conjuges  con-  Sentent,  lib.  iv.  dist.  31. 
veniunt    sic    excusatur  coitus   ut 
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of  the  extent  to  which  an  old  superstition  has  declined,  in 
the  fact  that  when  Goldsmith,  in  his  great  romance,  desii'ed 
to  depict  the  harmless  eccentricities  of  his  simple-minded  and 
unworldly  vicar,  he  represented  him  as  maintaining  that 
opinion  concerning  the  sinfulness  of  the  second  marriage  of  a 
clergyman  which  was  for  many  centuries  universal  in  the 
Church. 

Another  iajurioug  consequence,  restdting,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  asceticism,  was  a  tendency  to  depreciate 
extremely  the  character  and  the  position  of  women.  In 
this  tendency  we  may  detect  in  part  the  influence  of  the 
earlier  Jewish  writings,  in  which  an  impartial  obser\'er 
may  find  evident  traces  of  the  common  Oiiental  depreci- 
ation of  women.  The  custom  of  purchase-money  to  the 
father  of  the  bride  was  admitted.  Polygamy  was  au- 
thorised,* and  practised  by  the  wisest  man  on  an  enormous 
scale.  A  woman  was  regarded  as  the  origin  of  human  ills. 
A  period  of  purification  was  appointed  after  the  birth  of 
every  child;  but.  by  a  veiy  significant  provision,  id  was 
twice  as  long  in  the  case  of  a  female  as  of  a  male  child.' 
*  The  badness  of  men,'  a  Jewish  writer  emphatically  declarefl, 
'  is  better  than  the  goodness  of  women.' '  The  types  of 
female  excellence  exhibited  in  the  early  period  of  Jewish 
history  are  in  general  of  a  low  order,  and  certainly  far 
inferior  to  those  of  Roman  history  or  Greek  poetry ;  and  the 
warmest  eulogy  of  a  woman  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
probably  that  which  was  bestowed  upon  her  who,  with  cir- 
cumstances of  the  most  aggravated  treachery,  had  murdered 
the  sleeping  fugitive  who  had  taken  refuge  under  her  roof. 


'  Many  ■wires,  ho"wever,   -wem  ^  Levit.  xii.  1-5. 

forbidden.       (Dent.      xvii.      17.)  *  Eccleaiasticus,    xlii.    14.      1 

Polygamy  is  said  to  have  ceasod  believe,  however,  the  passage  has 

among  the  Jews  after  the  return  been  translated  'Better  the  bed- 

from  the  Babylonish  captivity. —  ness  of  a  man  than  the  blandish- 

"Whe-well's  Elements  of  Maralitij,  ments  of  a  woman.' 
book  iv.  ch.  v. 
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The  combined  influence  of  the  Jewish  writings,  and  of 
that  ascetic  feeling  which  treated  women  as  the  chief  source 
of  temptation  to  man,  was  shown  in  those  fierce  invectives, 
which  form  so  conspicuous  and  so  grotesque  a  portion  of  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  which  contrast  so  curiously  with 
the  adulation  bestowed  upon  particular  members  of  the  sex. 
Woman  was  represented  as  the  door  of  hell,  as  the  mother  of 
all  human  ills.  She  should  be  ashamed  at  the  very  thought 
that  she  is  a  woman.  She  should  live  in  continual  penance, 
on  account  of  the  curses  she  has  brought  upon  the  world. 
She  should  be  ashamed  of  her  dress,  for  it  is  the  memorial 
of  her  fall.  She  should  be  especially  ashamed  of  her  beauty, 
for  it  is  the  most  potent  instrument  of  the  daemon.  Physical 
beauty  was  indeed  perpetually  the  theme  of  ecclesiastical 
denunciations,  though  one  singular  exception  seems  to  have 
been  made ;  for  it  has  been  observed  that  in  the  middle  ages 
the  pei-sonal  beauty  of  bishops  was  continually  noticed  upon 
theii'  tombs.  ^  Women  were  even  forbidden  by  a  piovincial 
Council,  in  the  sixth  century,  on  account  of  their  impurity, 
to  receive  the  Eucharist  into  their  naked  hands.*  Their 
essentially  subordinate  position  was  continually  maintained. 

It  is  probable  that  this  teaching  had  its  pai't  in  deter- 
mining the  principles  of  legislation  concerning  the  sex.  The 
Pagan  laws  dm-ing  the  Empire  had  been  continually  repealing 
the  old  disabilities  of  women,  and  the  legislative  movement 
in  their  favour  continued  with  unabated  force  from  Constan- 
tine  to  Justinian,  and  appeared  also  in  some  of  the  early 
laws  of  the  barbarians.*     But  in  the  whole  feudal  legislation 


1  This  curious  fact  is  noticed  Troplong,  Lijluences  du  Christian- 

by    Le    Blunt,    Inscriptions  chre-  isme  stir  U-  Droit  (a  woik,  ho-wever, 

tiffnnes  de   la    Gaule,    pp.   xcvii.-  which   is  -written   mucti   more  in 

xcviii.  the  spirit  of  an  apologist  than  in 

*  See  the  decree  of  a  Council  of  that  of  an  historian),  and  Legonv^ 
Aoxerre  (a.d.  578),  can.  36.  pp.  27-29. 

•  See  tbe  last  two  chapters  of 
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women  were  placed  in  a  much  lower  legal  position  than  in 
tlie  Pagan  Empire. '  In  addition  to  the  personal  restrictions 
which  grew  necessarily  out  of  the  Catholic  doctrines  concerning 
divorce,  and  concerning  the  subordination  of  the  weaker  sex, 
we  find  numerous  and  stringent  enactments,  which  rendered  it 
impossible  for  women  to  succeed  to  any  considerable  amount 
of  property,  and  which  almost  reduced  them  to  the  alter- 
native of  marriage  or  a  nunnery,*  The  complete  inferiority 
of  the  sex  was  continually  maintained  by  the  law  ;  and  that 
generous  pubUc  opinion  which  in  Rome  had  frequently 
revolted  against  the  injustice  done  to  girls,  in  depriving 
them  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers, 
totally  disappeared.  Wherever  the  canon  law  has  been  the 
basis  of  legislation,  we  find  laws  of  succession  sacrificing  the 
inteieets  of  daughters  and  of  wives,^  and  a  state  of  public 
opinion  which  has  been  formed  and  regulated  by  these  laws; 
nor  was  any  serious  attempt  made  to  abolish  them  till  the 


'  Even  in  matters  not  relating  ferred    on    them    by   the    middle 

to  property,  the  position  of  women  Roman  law :   but  the  proprietarj' 

in  feadalism  was  a  low  one.  'Tout  disabilities    of     married    females 

mari,'    says      Beaumanoir,    'pent  stand  on    quite  a  different  basis 

battre  sa  femme  quand  elle  ne  veut  from  their    personal  incapacities, 

pas  ob^ir  a  son  commandement,  ou  and  it  is  by  keeping  alive  and  con- 

quand    elle   le   maudit,  ou    quand  solidating  the  former  that  the  ex- 

elle  le  dement,  pourru  que  ce  soit  positors  of   the  canon    law    have 

moder^ment    et    sans     que    mort  deeply  injured  civilisation.     There 

s'ensuive,'  quoted  by  Legouve,  p.  are  many  vestiges   of   a  struggle 

148.     Contrast  with  this  the  say-  between  the  secular  and  ecclesias- 

ing  of    the  elder  Cato :    'A  man  tical  principles ;  but  the  canon  law 

who  beats  his  ■«afe  or  his  children  nearly    everywhere     prevailed.' — 

lays  impious  hands  on  th?.t  which  Maine's  Ancient  Law,  p.    158.      I 

is  most  holy  and  most  sacred  in  may  observe  that  the  Russian  law 

the     world.'  —  Plutarch,    Marcus  was  early  very  favourable  to  the 

Catc.  proprietary    riglits      of      married 

'  See     Legouvi,    pp.     29-38 ;  women.     See  a  remarkable  letter 

Maine's  A)icient  Lav-,  pp.  15-1-150.  in    the    Me?noirs  of  the    Princess 

*  '  No  society  which  preserves  Dasiltkaw  (edited  by  Mrs.  Brad- 

iiny  tincture  of  Christian  institu-  ford :    London,    1840),   vol.   11.   p. 

tions  is  likely  to  restore  to  married  404. 
women  the  persona!    liberty  con- 
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close  of  the  last  centmy.  The  Frencn  revolutioinsts,  though 
rejecting  the  proposal  of  Sidy^s  and  Condorcet  to  accord 
political  emancipation  to  women,  established  at  least  an  equal 
succession  of  sons  and  daughters,  and  thus  initiated  a  great 
reformation  of  both  law  and  opinion,  which  sooner  or  later 
must  traverse  the  world. 

In  their  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  purity,  the 
Ohi'istian  teachers  derived  much  assistance  from  the  incur- 
sions and  the  conquests  of  the  barbarians.  The  dissolution 
of  vast  retinues  of  slaves,  the  suspension  of  most  public 
games,  and  the  general  impoverishment  that  followed  the 
invasions,  were  all  favourable  to  female  virtue ;  and  in  this 
respect  the  various  tribes  of  barbarians,  however  violent  and 
lawless,  were  far  superior  to  the  more  civilised  community. 
Tacitus,  in  a  very  famous  work,  had  long  before  poui-trayod 
in  the  most  flattering  colours  the  purity  of  the  Germans. 
Adultery,  he  said,  was  very  rare  among  them.  The  adul- 
teress waa  driven  from  the  house  with  shaven  hair,  and 
beaten  ignominiously  through  the  village.  Neither  youth, 
nor  beauty,  nor  wealth  coxild  enable  a  woman  who  was 
known  to  have  sinned  to  secure  a  husband.  Polygamy  was 
restricted  to  the  princes,  who  looked  upon  a  plui-ality  of 
wives  rather  as  a  badge  of  dignity  than  as  a  gratification  of 
the  passions.  Mothers  invariably  gave  suck  to  their  own 
children.  Infanticide  was  forbidden.  Widows  were  not 
allowed  to  re-marry.  The  men  feared  captivity,  much  more 
for  their  wives  than  for  themselves;  they  Ijelieved  that  a 
sacred  and  prophetic  gift  resided  in  women ;  they  consulted 
them  as  oracles,  and  followed  their  counsels. ' 

It  is  generally  believed,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
Tacitus  in  this  work  intended  to  reprove  the  dissolute  habits 
of  his  fellow-comitiymen,  and  considerably  over-coloiu'ed  the 
■virtue  of  the  barbarLans.    Of  the  substantial  justice,  however, 


'   Germania,  cap.  ix.  xviii.-xx 
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of  his  picture  we  have  much  evidence.  Salvian,  who,  about 
three  centui-ies  later,  witnessed  and  described  the  manneis  of 
the  barbai-ians  who  had  triumphed  over  the  Empire,  attested 
La  the  strongest  language  the  conti'ast  which  their  chastity 
presented  to  the  vice  of  those  whom  they  had  subdued.  •  The 
Scandina\'ian  mythology  abounds  in  legends  exhibiting  the 
clear  sentiment  of  the  heathen  tribes  on  the  subject  of  purity, 
and  the  awful  penalties  threatened  in  the  next  world  against 
the  seducers.^  The  bai-barian  women  were  accustomed  to  prac- 
tise medicine  and  to  interpret  di^eams,  and  they  also  very 
frequently  accompanied  their  husbands  to  battle,  i-allied  theii- 
broken  forces,  and  even  themselves  took  part  in  the  fight.^ 
Augustus  had  discovered  that  it  was  useless  to  keep  bar- 
barian chiefs  as  hostages,  and  that  the  one  way  of  seciu-ing 
the  fidelity  of  traitois  was  by  taking  their  wives,  for  these, 
at  least,  were  never  sacrificed.  Instances  of  female  heroism 
are  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  conquered  nations,  which 
might  lival  the  most  splendid  in  the  B-oman  annals. 
When  Marius  had  vanquished  an  army  of  the  Teutons,  their 
wives  besought  the  conqueror  to  permit  them  to  become  the 
servants  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  in  order  that  their  honour,  at 
least,  might  be  secure  in  slavery.  Their  request  v/as  refused, 
and  that  night  they  all  perished  by  their  own  hands.'  A 
powerful  noble  once  solicited  the  hand  of  a  Galatian  lady 
named  Camma,  who,  faithful  to  her  husband,  resisted  all  his 
entreaties.  Resolved  at  any  hazard  to  succeed,  he  caused  her 
husband  to  be  assassinated,  and  when  she  took  refuge  in  the 
temple  of  Diana,  and  enrolled  herself  among  the  priestesses, 
he  sent  noble  after  noble  to  induce  her  to  relent.  After 
a  time,  he  ventui-ed  himself  into  her  presence.     She  feigned 


-  De  Gubcrnatione  Dei.  Marcellinus,    xv.     1 2 ;     Vopiscus, 

*  See,  for  these  legends,  Mai-  Aureliunus;  Floinis,  iii.  3. 

let's  Northern,  Aniiqtdties.  *  Valer.  Max.   ri.   \  ;    Hieroa. 

'  Tacitus,    Germ.  9;    Hist.  iv.  £/>.  cxxiii.  4 

18;     Xiphilin.     /xzi.    3;     Amm. 
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a  willingness  to  yield,  but  told  him  it  was  fii-st  necessary  to 
Qiake  a  Hbation  to  the  goddess.  She  appeared  as  a  priestess 
before  the  altar,  bearing  in  her  hand  a  cup  of  wine,  which 
she  had  poisoned.  She  drank  half  of  it  herself,  handed  the 
remainder  to  her  gmlty  lover,  and  when  he  had  drained  the 
cup  to  the  di-egs,  bm-st  into  a  fierce  thanksgiving,  that  she 
had  been  permitted  to  avenge,  and  was  soon  to  rejoin,  her 
murdered  husband.'  Another  and  stUl  more  remarkable 
instance  of  conjugal  fidelity  was  furnished  by  a  Gaulish 
woman  named  Epponina.  Her  husband,  Julius  Sabinus^ 
had  rebelled  against  Vespasian ;  he  was  conqiiered,  and 
might  easily  have  escaped  to  Germany,  but  could  not  bear  to 
abandon  his  young  wife.  He  retired  to  a  villa  of  his  own, 
concealed  himself  in  subten-anean  cellars  that  were  below  it, 
and  instructed  a  freedman  to  spread  the  report  that  he  had 
committed  suicide,  while,  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of 
his  body,  he  set  fire  to  the  villa.  Epponina,  hearing  of  the 
suicide,  for  tkree  days  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground  without 
eating.  At  length  the  freedman  came  to  her,  and  told  hei- 
that  the  suicide  was  feigned.  SKe  continued  her  lamenta- 
tions by  day,  but  visited  her  husband  by  night.  She  became 
with  child,  but  owing,  it  is  said,  to  an  ointment,  she  suc- 
ceeded in  concealing  her  state  from  her  friends.  When  the 
hour  of  parturition  was  at  hand,  she  went  alone  into  the 
cellar,  and  without  any  assistance  or  attendance  was  de- 
livered of  twins,  whom  she  brought  up  undergi'ound.  For 
nine  yeai-s  she  fulfilled  her  task,  when  Sabinas  was  dis- 
covered, and,  to  the  lasting  disgi-ace  of  Vespasian,  was 
execute'!,  in  spite  of  the  sujipUcations  of  his  wife,  who 
made  it  her  last  request  that  she  might  be  permitted  to 
die  with  him.^ 

The  moral  purity  of  tne  barbai'ians  was  of  a  kind  alto- 


'  Plutarch,  Be  Mulkr.  Virt.  The  name   of  this  her')ic  wife    is 

'  Plutarch,  Amatorius;  Xiphi-     given  in  three  different  forms, 
lin.    Ixvi,  16;  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  67. 
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gethei'  different  from  that  which  the  ascetic  movement 
inculcated.  It  was  concenti-ated  exclusively  upon  marriage. 
It  showed  itself  in  a  noble  conjugal  fidelity;  but  it  was 
little  fitted  for  a  Life  of  celibacy,  and  did  not,  as  we  have 
seen,  prevent  excessive  disordei-s  among  the  priesthood.  The 
practice  of  polygamy  among  the  barbaiian  kings  was  also 
for  some  centuries  unchecked,  or  at  least  unsuppressed,  by 
ChristianitT- .  The  kings  Caribert  and  Chilperic  had  both 
many  wiver'.  at  the  same  time.*  Clotaire  married  the  sister 
of  his  fii'st  wife  during  the  lifetime  of  the  latter,  who,  on  the 
intention  of  the  king  being  announced,  is  reported  to  have 
said,  *  Let  my  lord  do  what  seemeth  good  in  his  sight,  only 
let  thy  servant  live  in  thy  favour,'  '^  Theodebeit,  whose 
genei*al  goodness  of  character  is  warmly  extolled  by  the 
episcopal  historian,  abandoned  hLs  first  wife  on  account  of  an 
atrocious  crime  which  she  had  committed;  took,  during  her 
Lifetime,  another,  to  whom  he  had  previously  been  betrothed; 
and  upon  the  death  of  this  second  wife,  and  while  the  fij'st 
was  still  living,  took  a  third,  whom,  however,  at  a  later 
period  he  murdered.^  St.  Columbanus  was  expeUed  from 
Gaul  chiefly  on  account  of  his  denunciations  of  the  polygamy 
of  King  Thierry.''  Dagobert  had  three  wives,  as  well  as  a 
multitude  of  concubines.*  Charlemagne  himseLf  had  at  the 
same  time  two  wives,  and  he  indulged  largely  in  concu- 
bines.^ After  this  period  examples  of  this  nature  became 
rare.  The  Popes  and  the  bishops  exercised  a  strict  super- 
vision over  domestic  morals,  and  strenuously,  and  in  most 
cases  successfully,  opjrosed  the  attempts  of  kings  and  nobles 
to  repudiate  their  wdves. 


'  On  the  polygamy  of  the  first,  '  Ibid.  li. 

see    Greg.   Tur.    iv.    26 ;    on  the  •  Eginhanlus,  Vit.   Kar.  Mag. 

polygamy  of  Chilperic,  Greg.  Tur.  xviii.     Charlemagne  had,  accord- 

(V.  28  ;  V.  14.  ing  to  Eginhard,  four  wives,  but,  as 

^  Greg.  T'ur.  iv.  3.  far  as  1  c;in  understand,  only  t\ro 

»  Ibid.  iii.   25-27,  36.  at  the  same  time. 

*  Fredegarin'<,  xxsvi. 
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But,  notwithstanding  these  startling  facts,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  general  purity  of  the  barbarians  was  from 
the  first  superior  to  that  of  the  later  Romans,  and  it  appeara 
in  many  of  their  laws.  It  has  been  very  happily  observed,  > 
that  the  high  value  placed  on  this  vii-tue  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  Salic  code,  while  a  chai-ge  of  cowardice 
falsely  brought  against  a  man  was  only  punished  by  a  fine 
of  three  solidi,  a  charge  of  unchastity  falsely  brought  against 
a  woman  was  punished  by  a  fine  of  forty-five.  The  Teutonic 
sentiment  was  shown  in  a  very  stem  legislation  against 
adultery  and  rape,*  and  curiously  minute  precautions  were 
sometimes  taken  to  guard  against  them.  A  law  of  the 
Spanish  Visigoths  prohibited  surgeons  from  bleeding  any 
free  woman  except  in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  of  her 
nearest  relative,  or  at  least  of  some  properly  appointed 
witness,  tvnd  a  Salic  law  imposed  a  fine  of  fifteen  pieces  of 
wold  upon  any  one  who  unproperly  pressed  her  hand.^ 

Under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  assisted  by  the  bar- 
bariiina,  a  vast  change  passed  giadually  over  the  world.  The 
vice  we  are  considering  was  probably  more  i-are ;  it  certainly 
iissumed  less  extravagant  forms,  and  it  was  screened  from 
observation  with  a  new  modesty.  The  theoiy  of  morals  had 
become  clearer,  and  the  practice  was  somewhat  improved. 
The  extreme  gi-ossness  of  Literature  had  disappeared,  and  the 
more  glaring  violations  of  mairiage  were  always  censured 
and  often  repressed.  The  penitential  discipline,  and  the 
exhortations  of  the  pulpit,  diffused  abroad  an  immeasurably 
higher  sense  of  the  importance  of  purity  than  Pagan  anti- 
quity had  known.  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  following  in  the 
steps  of  some  Pagan  philosophere,*  sti-enuously  urged  upon 

'  Smyth's  Lectures  on  Modern  p.  67. 
His(&ry,  vol.  i.  pp.  61-62.  *  See,    on    these    laws.    Lord 

*  Milman's     Hisi.     of     Latin  Karnes  Gn  Women ;  Legouve,  p.  57. 
Chriatianity,  vol.  i.    p.    363 ;  Le-  '  Favorinus  had  strongly  urged 

gouv-i    Hist.  Morale  des  Femmea.  it,     (Aul.  Gell.  JVbc^  xii.  1.) 
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mofJiei-s  the  duty  of  themselves  suckling  their  children ;  and 
many  minute  and  stringent  precepts  -were  made  against 
extravagancas  of  dress  and  manners.  The  religiotis  insti- 
tutions of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  which  had  almost  conse- 
trated  prostitution,  were  for  ever  abolished,  and  the  courtesan 
sank  into  a  lower  stage  of  degradation. 

Besides  these  changes,  the  duty  of  reciprocal  fidelity  in 
raaniage  was  enforced  ^vith  a  new  earnestness.  The  con- 
ti"ast  between  the  levity  with  which  the  fi-ailty  of  men  has 
in  most  ages  l)een  regarded,  and  the  extreme  severity  with 
whicJi  women  who  have  been  guilty  of  the  same  offence  have 
genei-ally  been  treated,  forms  one  of  the  most  singular 
anomalies  in  moral  history,  and  appears  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  rememl^er  that  the  temptation  usually  springs  from 
the  sex  which  is  so  readily  pardoned  ;  that  the  sex  which 
is  visited  with  such  crushing  penalties  is  proverbially  the 
most  weak ;  and  that,  in  the  case  of  women,  but  not  in  the 
case  of  men,  the  vice  is  very  commonly  the  result  of  the  most 
abject  misery  and  poverty.  For  this  disparity  of  censure 
several  reasons  have  been  assigned.  The  offence  can  be  more 
surely  and  easily  detected,  and  therefore  more  certainly 
punished,  in  the  case  of  women  than  of  men ;  and,  as  the  duty 
of  providing  for  his  children  falls  upon  the  father,  the  intro- 
duction into  the  family  of  childi-cn  who  are  not  his  own  is  a 
special  injuiy  to  him,  while  illegitimate  children  who  do  not 
spiing  from  adultery  will  probably,  on  account  of  their  Either 
having  entered  into  no  compact  to  suppoii;  them,  ultimately 
become  criminals  or  paupers,  and  therefore  a  burden  to 
society.'  It  may  be  added,  I  think,  that  several  causes 
render  the  observance  of  this  vii-tue  more  difficult  for  one  sex 
than  for  tlio  other ;  that  its  violation,  when  every  allowance 
has  boon  made  for  the  moral  degradation  which  is  a  result  of 


'  These  are  the  roisons  given  by   Malthiis,  On  Population,   book 
iii.  ch.  ii. 
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the  existing  condition  of  public  opinion,  ia  naturally  more 
profoundly  prejudicial  to  the  character  of  women  than  of 
men  ;  and  also  that  much  of  our  feeling  on  these  subjects  is 
due  to  laws  and  moi-al  systems  which  were  formed  by  men, 
and  were  in  the  first  instance  intended  for  their  own  pro- 
tection. 

The  passages  in  the  Fathers,  asserting  the  equality  of  the 
obligation  imposed  upon  both  sexes,  are  exceedingly  unequi- 
vocal ; '  and  although  the  doctrine  itself  had  been  anticipated 
by  Seneca  and  Plutarch,  it  had  probably  never  before,  and  it 
has  never  since,  been  so  fully  realised  as  in  the  early  Church. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  the  conquest  has  been 
retained.  At  the  present  day,  although  the  standard  of 
morals  is  far  higher  than  in  Pagan  Rome,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  inequality  of  the  censure  which  is 
bestowed  upon  the  two  sexes  is  not  as  gi-eat  as  in  the  days 
of  Paganism,  and  that  inequality  is  continually  the  cause  of 
the  most  shameful  and  the  most  pitiable  injustice.  In  one 
respect,  indeed,  a  great  retrogi'ession  resulted  from  chivalry, 
and  long  survived  its  decay.  The  chai-acter  of  the  seducer, 
and  especially  of  the  passionless  seducer  who  pursues  his 
career  simply  as  a  kind  of  sport,  and  under  the  influence  of 
no  stronger  motive  than  vanity  or  a  spirit  of  adventure,  has 
been  glorified  and  idealised  in  the  popular  literature  of 
Christendom  in  a  manner  to  which  we  can  find  no  pai-allel 
in  antiquity.  When  we  reflect  that  the  object  of  such  a  man 
is  by  the  coldest  and  moat  deliberate  treachery  to  blast  the 


'  St.     Augustine     {De     Conj.  stupro  atque  adulterio  condemnato 

Adult,  ii.  19)  mrtintains  that,  adul-  passim  per  lupanaria  et  ancillulas 

tery  is  eren  more  criminal  in  the  libido    permittitur,  quasi    culpam 

man    than    in    the    -woman.     St.  dignitas  facial  non  voluntas.   Apud 

Jerome  has  an  impressive  passage  nos  quod    non  licet  feminis  aeque 

on  the  subject :  '  Alias  sunt  leges  non  licet  viris ;  et  eadem  servitus 

Csesarum,      aliae     Christi ;     aliud  pari     conditione     censetur.' — Ep. 

Papianus,    aliud     Paulus     nostri  Ixxvii.     St.  Chrysostom  writes  in 

praecepit.     Apud  illos  viris  impu-  a  similar  strain, 
dicitias    firsena     laxantur    et    solo 
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lives  of  iimocent  women ;  when  we  compare  the  levity  of 
his  motive  with  the  in-eparable  injurj'^  he  inflicts ;  and  when 
we  remember  that  he  can  only  deceive  his  victim  by 
pei*8uading  her  to  love  him,  and  can  only  rnin  her  by 
persuading  her  to  tmst  him,  it  must  be  owned  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  a  cruelty  more  wanton  and  more 
heai'tless,  or  a  chai-acter  combining  more  numerous  elements 
of  infamy  and  of  dishonour.  That  such  a  character  should 
for  many  centuries  have  been  the  popular  ideal  of  a  con- 
siderable section  of  literature,  and  the  boast  of  numbers 
who  most  plume  themselves  upon  their  honour,  is  assuredly 
one  of  the  most  mournful  facts  in  liistoiy,  and  it  lepresents 
a  moral  deflection  certainly  not  less  than  was  i-evealed 
in  ancient  Greece  by  the  position  that  was  assigned  to  the 
courtesan. 

The  fundamental  truth,  that  the  same  act  can  never  be  at 
once  venial  for  a  man  to  demand,  and  infamous  for  a  woman 
to  accord,  though  nobly  enforced  by  the  early  Chidstians,  has 
not  passed  into  the  popular  sentiment  of  Christendom.  The 
mystical  character,  however,  which  the  Church  imparted  to 
marriage  has  been  extremely  influential.  Partly  by  raising 
it  into  a  sacrament,  and  partly  by  representing  it  as,  in 
some  mysterious  and  not  very  definable  sense,  an  image  of 
the  union  of  Christ  with  His  Church,  a  feeling  was  fostered 
that  a  lifelong  union  of  one  man  and  one  woman  is,  under 
all  circumstances,  the  single  form  of  intercourse  between  the 
sexes  which  is  not  illegitimate ;  find  this  conviction  has 
acquired  the  force  of  a  piimal  moral  intuition. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that,  in  the  sti-ingency 
with  which  it  is  usually  laid  down,  it  rests  not  upon  the  law 
of  nature,  but  upon  positive  law,  although  unassisted  nature 
is  suflicient  to  lead  men  many  steps  in  its  direction.  Con- 
sidering the  subject  simply  in  the  light  of  unaided  reason, 
two  rules  com])rise  the  whole  duty  of  man.  He  must  ab- 
stain from  whatever  injures  happiness  or  degrades  chai'acter. 
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Undei'  the  first  head,  he  must  include  the  more  remote 
as  well  as  the  immediate  consequences  of  his  act.  He  must 
consider  how  his  partner  will  be  affected  by  the  union,  the 
light  in  which  society  will  view  the  connection,  the  probable 
position  of  the  childien  to  be  born,  the  effect  of  these  bii-ths, 
and  also  the  effect  of  his  example  upon  the  well-being  of 
society  at  large.  Some  of  the  elements  of  this  calculation 
vary  in  difierent  stages  of  society.  Thus,  public  opinion  in 
one  age  will  reprobate,  and  therefore  punish,  connections 
which,  in  another  age,  are  fully  sanctioned  ;  and  the  probable 
position  of  the  children,  as  well  as  the  effect  of  the  bii-ths 
upon  society,  will  depend  greatly  upon  particular  and 
national  circumstances. 

Under  the  second  head  is  comprised  the  influence  of  this 
intercoui-se  in  clouding  or  developing  the  moral  feelings, 
lowei-ing  or  elevating  the  tone  of  chai-acter,  exciting  or  allay- 
ing the  aben-ations  of  the  imagination,  incapacitating  men  for 
pui'e  affections  or  extending  theii*  range,  making  the  animal 
part  of  our  nature  more  or  less  predominant.  We  know,  by 
the  intuition  of  our  moral  natm-e,  that  this  predominance  is 
always  a  degraded,  though  it  is  not  always  an  unhappy,  con- 
dition. We  also  know  that  it  is  a  law  of  our  being,  that 
powerful  and  beautiful  affections,  which  had  before  been 
latent,  are  evoked  in  some  pai'ticular  forms  of  union,  while 
other  forms  of  union  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  deaden  the 
affections  and  to  pervert  the  character. 

In  these  considerations  we  have  ample  grounds  for 
maintaining  that  the  lifelong  union  of  one  man  and  of  one 
woman  should  be  the  normal  or  dominant  type  of  intercoxiise 
between  the  sexes.  We  can  prove  that  it  is  on  the  whole 
most  conducive  to  the  happiness,  and  also  to  the  moral 
elevation,  of  aU  parties.  But  beyond  this  point  it  would, 
I  conceive,  be  impossible  to  advance,  except  by  the  assistance 
of  a  special  revelation.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  because 
this  should  be  the  dominant  type  it  should  be  the    only  one. 
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or  that  the-  interests  of  society  demand  that  all  connections 
should  be  forced  into  the  same  die.  Connections,  which  -were 
confessedly  only  for  a  few  years,  have  always  subsisted  side 
by  side  with  permanent  mai-iiages ;  and  in  periods  when  pub- 
lic opinion,  acquiescing  in  their  propriety,  inflicts  no  excom- 
munication on  one  or  both  of  the  partners,  when  these 
partners  ai-e  not  living  the  demoralising  and  degrading  life 
which  accompanies  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  when 
proper  provision  is  made  for  the  children  who  are  born,  it 
would  be,  I  believe,  impossible  to  prove,  by  the  light  of 
simple  and  unassisted  reason,  that  such  connections  shoidd  be 
invariably  condemned.  It  is  extremely  important,  both  for 
the  happiness  and  for  the  moral  well-being  of  men,  that  life- 
long unions  should  not  be  effected  simply  under  the  imperious 
prompting  of  a  blind  appetite.  There  are  always  multitudes 
who,  in  the  period  of  their  lives  when  their  passions  are  most 
strong,  are  incapable  of  supporting  children  in  their  own 
social  rank,  and  who  would  therefoi'e  injure  society  by 
marrying  in  it,  but  are  nevertheless  perfectly  capable  of 
securmg  an  honourable  cai-eer  for  their  illegitimate  children 
in  the  lower  social  sphere  to  which  these  would  natui"ally 
belong.  Under  the  conditions  I  have  mentioned,  these 
connections  are  not  injurious,  but  beneficial,  to  the  weaker 
partner ;  they  soften  the  differences  of  rank,  they  stimulate 
social  habits,  and  they  do  not  produce  upon  chai"acter  the 
degrading  effect  of  promiscuous  intercourse,  or  upon  society 
the  injurious  effects  of  imprudent  marriages,  one  or  other  of 
which  will  multiply  in  their  absence.  In  the  immense 
variety  of  circumstances  and  characters,  cases  will  always 
appear  in  which,  on  utilitarian  gi'ounds.  they  might  seem 
advisable. 

It  is  nccessaiy  to  dwell  upon  such  considerations  as  these, 
if  we  would  imdei-stand  the  legislation  of  the  Pagan  Empire 
or  the  changas  that  were  effected  by  Chiistianity.  ITie 
legislators   of   the  Empire   distinctly   recognised   these  con- 
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nections,  and  made  it  a  m:iin  object  to  authorise,  dignify,  and 
regulate  them.  The  unlimited  licence  of  divoi-ce  practically 
included  them  under  the  name  of  marriage,  while  that  name 
sheltered  them  from  stigma,  and  prevented  many  of  the 
^•avest  evils  of  unauthorised  unions.  The  word  concubine 
also,  which  in  the  Republic  had  the  same  signification  as 
among  ourselves,  represented  in  the  Empire  a  strictly  legal 
union — an  innovation  which  was  chiefly  due  to  Augustus, 
and  was  doubtless  intended  as  part  of  the  legislation  against 
celibacy,  and  also,  it  may  be,  as  a  corrective  of  the  licentious 
habits  that  were  general.  This  union  was  in  essentials 
merely  a  form  of  marriage,  for  he  who,  having  a  concubine, 
took  to  himself  either  a  wife  or  another  concubine,  waa 
legally  guilty  of  adultery.  Like  the  commonest  form  of 
marriage,  it  was  consummated  without  any  ceremony,  and 
was  dissoluble  at  will.  Its  peculiarities  were  that  it  was 
contracted  between  men  of  patrician  rank  and  freed  women, 
who  were  forbidden  by  law  to  intermarry ;  that  the  concubine, 
though  hei-  position  was  perfectly  recognised  and  honom-able, 
did  not  share  the  rank  of  her  partner,  that  she  brought  no 
dowi'y,  and  that  her  children  followed  her  rank,  and  wei-e 
excluded  from  the  rank  and  the  inheritance  of  their 
father. ' 

Against  these  notions  Chi-istianity  declared  a  diiect  and 
implacable  wai-fare,  which  was  imperfectly  reflected  in  the 
civil  legislation,  but  appeared  unequivocally  in  the  wi-itings 
of  the  Fathers,  and  in  most  of  the  decrees  of  the  Councils.'^ 


'  See    Troplong,    Influence    du  municet.    Cfeterum  is  qui  non  habet 

Christianisme  sur  /e  Droit, -p^.  239-  uxorem  et  pro  uxore  coneubinam 

251.  habetacommunione  non  repellatiir, 

*  We  find,  however,  traces  of  a  tantum  ut  unius  mulierie,  aut  uxoris 

toleration  ofthe  Roman  type  of  con-  aut  concubinae  ut  ei  placuerit,  sit 

cubine    in    Christianity    for    some  conjunctione    contentus.' —  1    Can. 

time.     Thus,  a  Council  of  Toledo  17.     St.  Isidore  said:   '  Christiano 

decreed :   '  Si  quis  habens  uxorem  non  dicam  plui-imas  sed  nee  duas 

6delU  coneubinam  habeat  uon  com-  simul  habere  licitum  est,  nisi  unam 
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It  <-aught,  as  a  religions  dogma,  invariable,  inflexible,  and 
independent  of  all  utilitarian  calculations,  that  all  forms  of 
intercourse  of  the  sexes,  other  than  lifelong  unions,  were 
criminal.  By  teaching  men  to  regard  this  doctrine  as  axiom- 
atic, and  therefore  inflicting  severe  social  penalties  and 
deep  degradation  on  transient  connections,  it  has  profoundly 
modified  even  their  utilitarian  aspect,  and  has  rendered  them 
in  most  countries  furtive  and  disguised.  There  is  pi-obably 
no  other  branch  of  ethics  which  has  been  so  largely  deter- 
mined by  special  dogmatic  theology,  and  there  is  none  which 
would  be  so  deeply  aflfected  by  its  decay. 

As  a  part  of  the  same  movement,  the  purely  civil  mar- 
riage of  the  later  Pagan  Empii-e  was  gradually  replaced  by 
religious  marriages.  There  is  a  manifest  propriety  in 
invoking  a  divine  benediction  upon  an  act  which  forms  so 
important  an  epoch  in  life,  and  the  mingling  of  a  religioua 
ceremony  impresses  a  deeper  sense  of  the  solemnity  of  the 
contract.  The  essentially  religious  and  even  mystical  cha- 
racter imparted  by  Christianity  to  marriage  rendered  the 
consecration  peculiarly  natural,  but  it  was  only  very 
gradually  that  it  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  absolutely 
necessary.  As  I  have  already  noticed,  it  was  long  dispensed 
with  in  the  marriage  of  slaves;  and  even  in  the  case  of 
freemen,  though  generally  performed,  it  was  not  made  com- 
pulsory till  the  tenth  century.'  In  addition  to  its  primai^ 
object  of  sanctifying  marriage,  it  became  in  time  a  powerful 


tantum  aut  uxorem,  aut  certo  loco  up  to  the  thirteonth  century  a  cou- 

oxoris, si  conjux  deest,  concubinam.'  oubine  was  not  necessarily  an  aban- 

— Avud  Gratianu?}i.  (.UbhA.  Quoted  doned  woman.     The  term  was  aj>- 

by  Natalis  Alexander,  Hi^t.  Eicles.  plied  to  marriages  that  were  real, 

Sac.  I.  diss.  29.     Mr.  Lea  {Hist,  of  Imt  not  officially  recognised.    Cole- 

SacerdMal   CelUiacy,  pp.  203-205)  ridge  notices  a  remarkable  iij.stance 

has  devoted  an  extrenjely  interest-  of  the   revival  of  this   custom   in 

ing  note  to  tracing  the  history  of  German  history. — Notes  on  F.nqlish 

the  word    concul>ine  through    the  ZWviwf.s  (ed.  1853  i,  vol.  i.  p.  221. 
mid'lle  ages.     He  shows  that  even  '  lAgouv^,  p.  199 
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instrument  in  secui-ing  the  authority  of  the  priesthood,  who 
were  able  to  compel  men  to  siibmit  to  the  conditions  they 
imposed  in  the  formation  of  the  most  important  contract  of 
life;  and  the  modern  authorisation  of  civil  marriages,  by 
diminishing  gi'eatly  the  power  of  the  Catholic  priesthood 
over  domestic  life,  has  been  one  of  the  most  severe  blows 
ecclesiastical  influence  has  undergone. 

The  absolute  sinfulness  of  divorce  was  at  the  same  time 
sti-enuously  maintained  by  the  Councils,  which  in  this,  as 
in  many  other  poiuts,  differed  widely  from  the  civil  law. 
Constantine  restricted  it  to  three  cases  of  crime  on  the  part 
of  the  husband,  and  three  on  the  part  of  the  wife ;  but  the 
habits  of  the  people  were  too  strong  for  his  enactments,  and, 
after  one  or  two  changes  in  the  law,  the  full  latitude  of 
divorce  reappeared  iu  the  Justinian  Code.  The  Fathers,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  they  hesitated  a  little  about  the  case 
of  a  divorce  which  followed  an  act  of  adultery  on  the  pai-t  of 
the  wife,'  had  no  hesitation  whatever  in  pronouncing  all 
other  divorces  to  be  criminal,  and  periods  of  penitential 
discipline  were  imposed  upon  Christians  who  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privileges  of  the  civil  law.'  For  many  centuries 
this  duality  of  legislation  continued.  The  barbai-ian  laws 
restricted  divorce  by  imposiag  severe  fines  on  those  who 
repudiated  their  wives.  Charlemagne  pronounced  divorce  to 
be  criminal,  but  did  not  venture  to  make  it  penal,  and  he 
practised  it  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chureh  threat- 
ened with  excommunication,  and  in  some  cases  actually 
launched  its  thunders  against,  those  who  were  guilty  of  it. 
It  was  only  in  the  twelfth  centuiy  that  the  victory  was 


'  See  some  curious  passages  in  for  a  husband  whose  mfe  had  com- 

Troplong,  pp.  222-223.  The  Fathers  mitted  adultery  to  re-marry, 

eeem  to  have  thought  dissolution  ^  Some  of  the  great  charities  of 

of  marriage  was  not  lawful  on  ac-  Fabiola  were    performf^d    as    pe- 

count  of  the  adidtery  of  the  hus-  nances,  on  account  of  her  crime  in 

band,  but  that  it  was  not  ab.sOiUtelj'  availing  hei"solf  of  the  legislative 

onlawfal,  though  not  commendable,  permission  of  divorce. 
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detiuitely  achieved,  and  the  civil  law,  adopting  the  principle 
of  the  canon  law,  prohibited  all  divorce.' 

I  do  not  propose  in.  the  present  work  to  examine  how  far 
this  total  prohibition  has  been  for  the  happiness  or  the  moral 
weU-heing  of  men.  .  I  will  simply  observe  that,  though  it  is 
now  often  defended,  it  was  not  originally  imposed  in  Christian 
nations,  upon  utilitaxian  gi-ounds,  but  was  based  upon  the  sacra- 
mental chai"acter  of  marriage,  upon  the  beKef  that  maniage 
is  the  special  symbol  of  the  perpetual  union  of  Christ  with 
His  Chui'cb,  and  upon  a  well-known  passage  in  the  Gospels. 
The  stringency  of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  which  forbids  the 
dissolution  of  marriage  even  in  the  case  of  adultery,  has 
been  considerably  relaxed  by  modem  legislation,  and  there 
can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  further  steps  will  yet  be 
taken  in  the  same  direction ;  but  the  vast  change  that  was 
effected  in  both  practice  and  theory  since  the  unlimited 
licence  of  the  Pagan  Empire  must  be  manifest  to  all. 

It  was  essential,  or  at  least  very  important,  that  a  union 
which  was  so  solemn  and  so  irrevocable  should  be  freely 
contracted.  The  sentiment  of  the  Roman  patriots  towards 
the  close  of  the  KepubHc  was  that  man-iage  should  be 
regarded  as  a  means  of  providing  children  for  the  State,  and 
should  be  entered  into  as  a  matter  of  duty  with  that  view, 
and  the  laws  of  Augustus  had  imposed  many  disqualifications 
on  those  who  abstained  from  it.  Both  of  these  inducements 
to  marriage  passed  away  under  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
The  popular  sentiment  disappeared  with  the  decline  of  civic 
virtues.  The  laws  were  rescinded  under  the  inlluence  of  the 
ascetic  enthusiasm  which  made  men  regard  the  state  of 
celibacy  as  pre-eminently  holy. 

There  was  still  one  other  important  condition  to  be 
attained  by  theologians  in  order  to  realise  their  ideal  type  of 


'  Laboulaye,    Recherches   aur   lu    Condition    civile  ct  politique  dee 
Femmes,  pp.  152-158. 
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marriage.  It  •was  to  prevent  the  membei-s  of  the  Church 
from  intei-marrying  with  those  whose  religious  opinions 
diifered  fi-om  their  own.  Mixed  marriages,  it  has  been  truly 
said,  may  do  more  than  almost  any  other  influence  to  assuage 
the  rancour  and  the  aspei'ity  of  sects,  but  it  must  be  added 
that  a  considei-able  measure  of  tolerance  must  have  been 
already  attained  before  they  become  possible.  In  a  union  in 
which  each  partner  believes  and  realises  that  the  other  is 
doomed  to  an  eternity  of  miseiy  there  can  be  no  real 
happiness,  no  sympathy,  no  trust ;  and  a  domestic  agreement 
that  some  of  the  children  should  be  educated  in  one  religion 
and  some  in  the  other  would  be  impossible  when  each  parent 
believed  it  to  be  an  agi-eement  that  some  children  should  be 
doomed  to  hell. 

The  domestic  unhappiness  arising  from  differences  of 
belief  was  probably  almost  or  altogether  vmknown  in  the 
world  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity ;  for,  although 
differences  of  opinion  may  have  before  existed,  the  same 
momentous  consequences  wei'e  not  attached  to  them.  It  has 
been  the  especial  bane  of  periods  of  gi'eat  religious  change, 
such  as  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  Emph-e,  or  the  Re- 
formation, or  our  own  day  when  far  more  serious  questions 
than  those  which  agitated  the  sixteenth  century  are  occupying 
the  attention  of  a  large  pro])oi"tion  of  thinkers  and  scholars, 
and  when  the  deep  and  widening  chasm  between  the  religious 
opinions  of  most  highly  educated  men,  and  of  the  immense 
majority  of  women,  is  painfully  apparent.  "While  a  multitude 
of  scientific  discoveries,  cntical  and  historical  researches,  and 
educational  reforms  have  brought  thinking  men  face  to  face 
with  religious  problems  of  extreme  importance,  women  have 
been  almost  absolutely  excluded  from  their  influence.  Their 
minds  are  usually  by  nature  l&ss  capable  than  those  of  men 
of  im]>ai-tiality  and  siispense,  and  the  almost  complete  omission 
from  female  education  of  those  studies  which  most  discipline 
and  strengthen  the  intellect  increases  the  difference,  while  a< 
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the  same  time  it  has  been  usually  inade  a  main  object  to 
imbue  them  with  a  passionate  faith  in  traditional  opinions, 
axid  to  preserve  them  from  all  contact  with  opposing  views. 
But  contracted  knowledge  and  imperfect  sjTupathy  are  not 
tlie  sole  fruits  of  this  education.     It  has  always  been  the 
peculiarity  of  a  certain   kind  of  theological  teaching   that 
it  iuverts  all  the  normal  principles  of  judgment,  and  abso- 
lutely destroys  intellectiial  diffidence.     On  other  subjects  we 
fiiid,  if  not  a  r-espect  for  honest  conviction,  at  least  some  sense 
of  the  amount  of  knowledge  that  is  requisite  to  entitle  men 
to  express  an  opinion  on  gi-ave  controversies.     A  complete 
iguoiance  of  the  subject  matter  of  a  dispute  restrains  the 
confidence  of  dogmatism ;  and  an  ignorant  person,  who  is 
aware  that,   by  much  reading  and  thinking   in  spheres  of 
which  he  has  himself  no  knowledge,  his  educated  neighbour 
has  modified  or  rejected  opinions  which  that  ignorant  person 
had  been  taught,   will,  at  least  if  he  is  a  man  of  sense  or 
modesty,  abstain  from  compassionating  the  benighted  con- 
dition of  his  more  instructed   friend.     But   on    theological 
questions  this  has  never  been  so.     Unfaltering  belief  being 
taught  as  the  fii-st  of  duties,  and  all  doubt  being  usually 
stigmatised  as   criminal    or   damnable,    a  state  of  mind  is 
formed  to  which  we  find  no  parallel  in  other  fields.     Many 
men  and  most  women,  though   completely  ignorant   of  the 
very  rudiments  of  biblical  ciiticism,  historical  research,  or 
scientific  discoveries,  though  they  have  never  read  a  single 
page,  or  understood  a  single  proposition  of  the  wiitings  of 
those  whom  they  condemn,  and  have  absolutely  no  rational 
knowledge  either  of  the  arguments  by  which  their  faith  is 
defended,  or  of  those  by  which  it  has  been  impugned,  will 
nevertheless   adjudicate    with    the    utmost   confidence    upon 
every  polemical  question ;  denounce,  hate,  pity,  or  pray  for 
the  conversion  of  all  who  dissent  from  what  they  have  been 
taught ;  assume,  as  a  matter  beyond  the  faintCvSt  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  the  opinions  they  have  re^»iived  without  enquir}' 

E  E 
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must  be  true,  and  that  the  opinions  which  others  have 
arrived  at  by  enquiiy  must  be  false,  and  make  it  a  main 
object  of  their  lives  to  assail  what  they  call  heresy  in  every 
way  in  their  power,  except  by  examiuiag  the  grounds  on 
which  it  rests.  It  is  probable  that  the  gi-eat  majority  of 
voices  that  swell  the  clamoiu*  against  every  book  wliich  is 
regarded  as  heretical  are  the  voices  of  those  who  would  deem 
it  criminal  oven  to  ojjen  that  book,  oi-  to  enter  into  any  i-eal, 
searching,  and  impartial  investigation  of  the  subject  to  which 
it  relates.  Innumerable  pulpits  support  this  tone  of  thought, 
and  represent,  with  a  fervid  rhetoric  well  fitted  to  excite  the 
nei'vos  and  imaginations  of  women,  the  deplorable  condition 
of  all  who  deviate  from  a  certain  type  of  opinions  or  of 
emotions;  a  blind  piopagandism  oi-  a  secret  wretchedness 
penetrates  into  countless  households,  poisoning  the  peace  of 
families,  chilling  the  mutual  confidence  of  husband  and  wife, 
adding  immeasui'ably  to  the  difiiculties  which  every  searcher 
into  truth  has  to  encounter-,  and  diffusing  fai'  and  wide 
intellectual  timidity,  disingenuousness,  and  hypocrisy. 

These  domestic  divisions  became  very  apparent  in  the 
period  of  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  and  a  natural 
desire  to  guard  intact  the  orthodoxy  and  zeal  of  the  convei-ts, 
and  to  prevent  a  continual  discordance,  stimulated  the 
Fathers  in  their  very  vehement  denunciations  of  all  mixed 
marriages.  We  may  also  trace  in  these  denunciations  the 
outline  of  a  very  singular  docti-ine,  which  was  afterwards 
suffered  to  fall  into  obsciuity,  but  was  revived  in  the  last 
centiuy  in  England  in  a  curious  and  learned  work  of  the 
nonjuror  Dodwell.'     The  union  of  Christ  and  His  Chui-ch 


'  'A  discourse  concerning  the  1702.)  The  reader  muv  find  some- 
obligation  to  marry  within  the  true  thing  about  Dodwoll  in  Macaulay's 
communion,  following  from  their  Hist,  of  England,  eh.  xiv. ;  but 
style  {sic)  of  being  called  a  holy  Maeaulay,  who  does  not  apnear 
seed.'  This  rare  discourse  is  ap-  to  have  known  Dodwell's  master- 
pended  to  a  sermon  against  mixed  piece — h.\s6.\Bseivtf\.t\on  De  Paucitate 
marriages     by    Leslie.     (London,  il/ar(vrMW!,whichi8  oneofthefioest 
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bad  been  represented  as  a  marriage;  and  this  image  was  not 
regarded  aa  a  mere  metaphor  or  comparison,  but  as  intimat- 
ing a  mysterious  unity,  which,  though  not  siLSceptible  of  any 
very  clear  definition,  was  not  on  that  account  the  leas  real. 
Christians  were  the  '  limbs  of  Christ,'  and  for  them  to  join 
themselves  in  maniage  with  those  who  were  not  of  the 
Christian  fold  was  literally,  it  was  said,  a  species  of  adultery 
or  fornication.  The  intei-marriage  of  the  Israelites,  the 
chosen  seed  of  the  ancient  world,  with  the  Gentiles,  had  been 
described  in  the  Old  Testament  as  an  act  of  impurity ; '  and 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  Fathers,  the  Christian 
community  occupied  towards  the  unbelievers  a  position 
analogous  to  that  which  the  Jews  had  occufued  towards  the 
Gentiles.  St.  Cyj^iian  denoimced  the  crime  of  those  *  who 
prostitute  the  limbs  of  Christ  in  marriage  with  the  Gentiles.'  ^ 
Tertullian  described  the  intermarriage  as  fornication ;  ^  and 
after  the  triumph  of  the  Chui-ch,  the  intermarriiige  of  Jews 
and  Christians  was  made  a  capital  oftence,  and  was  stigma- 
tised by  the  law  as  adultery.''  The  civil  law  did  not 
prohibit  the  orthodox  from  intermanying  with  heretics,  but 
many  councils  in  strong  terms  denounced  such  man-iages  as 
criminal. 

The  extreme  sanctity  attributed  to  virginity,  the  absolute 
condemnation  of  all  forms  of  sexual  connection  other  than 
marriage,  and  the  formation  and  gradual  realisation  of  the 
Christian  conception  of  marriage  as  a  permanent  union  of  a 


specimens  of  criticism  of  his  time —  De  Lapsis. 

and  who  only  knew  the  di^coul•8e  on  ''Hiec    cum    ita   siut,    fideles 

marriages  by  extmcts,  has,  I  think,  Gentiliura    mnlrimonia    .suheuntes 

done  him  considerable  injustice.  stupri  reos  esse  constat,  et  arcondos 

'  Dodwell    relies   mainly   upon  ah  omni  communicatione  fraterni- 

this  fact,  and  especially  upon  Ezra's  talis.' — Tert.  Ad  Uxor.  ii.  3. 

having  treated  these  marriages  a.s  *  See  on  this  law,  and   on  the 

essentially  null.  many  councils    which    condt-mned 

*  '  Junj^erecum  infidelibus  vin-  the     marri;ige    of    orthndox    witlj 

culum  matrimonii,  prosiituere  gen-  heretics,  Bingham,   Antiq.  xni.  2, 

tilibuB  membra  Christi.' — Cyprian,  ^  1-2. 

K  E  2 
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man  and  woman  of  the  same  religious  opinions,  conseci'ated 
by  solemn  religions  sei-vices,  cariying  with  it  a  deep  religions 
signification,  and  dissolubJe  only  by  death,  were  the  most 
obvious  signs  of  Christian  influence  in  the  sphere  of  ethics 
we  are  examining.  Another  very  important  result  of  the 
new  religion  was  to  raise  to  a  far  greater  honour  than  they 
had  previously  possessed,  the  quaUties  in  which  women 
peculiarly  excel. 

There  are  few  more  curious  subjects  of  enquiry  than  the 
distinctive  differences  between  the  sexes,  and  the  manner  in 
which  those  differences  have  affected  the  ideal  types  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  nations,  philosophies,  and  i-eligions.  Physicall}-, 
men  have  the  indisputable  superioiity  in  strength,  and 
womf;n  ill  beauty.  Intellectually,  a  certain  inferiority  of 
the  female  sex  can  hardly  be  denied  when  we  remember  how 
almost  exclusively  the  foi-emost  j)laces  in  every  department 
of  science,  literatui-e,  and  art  have  been  occupied  by  men, 
how  infinitesimally  small  is  the  number  of  women  who  have 
shown  in  any  form  the  very  highest  oi-der  of  genius,  how 
many  of  the  gi-eatest  men  have  achieved  theu"  gi-eatness  in 
defiance  of  the  most  adverse  cir-cumstances,  and  how  com- 
pletely women  have  failed  in  obtaining  the  first  position, 
even  in  music  or  painting,  for  the  cultivation  of  which  theu 
ch'cumstances  woiild  appear  most  propitious.  It  is  as  im- 
possible to  find  a  female  Raphael,  or  a  female  Handel,  as  a 
female  Shakspeare  or  Newton.  Women  ai-e  intellectually 
more  desultory  and  volatile  than  men  ;  they  are  more  occu- 
pied with  particular  instances  than  with  general  principles  ; 
they  judge  rather  by  intuitive  perceptions  than  by  deliberate 
reasoning  or  jjast  experience.  They  are,  however,  usually 
superior  to  men  in  nimbleness  and  rapidity  of  thought,  and  in 
the  gift  of  tact  or  the  power  of  seizing  speedily  and  faithfully 
the  finer  inflexions  of  feeling,  and  they  have  therefore  often 
attained  very  gi-eat  eminence  in  conversation,  as  letter- 
writers,  as  actresses,  and  as  novelists. 
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Morally,  the  general  superiority  of  women  over  men,  i% 
I  think,  nnquestionable.  If  we  take  the  somewhat  coarse 
and  inadequate  criterion  of  police  statistics,  we  find  that, 
while  the  male  and  female  populations  are  nearly  the  same 
in  number,  the  crimes  committed  by  men  ai-e  usually  i-ather 
more  than  five  times  as  numerous  as  those  committed  by 
women  ; '  and  although  it  may  be  .justly  observed  that  men, 
as  the  stronger  sex,  and  the  sex  upon  whom  the  burden  of 
supporting  the  family  is  thrown,  have  more  temptations  than 
women,  it  must  be  remembei-ed,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
extreme  poverty  which  verges  upon  starvation  is  most  com- 
mon among  women,  whose  means  of  livelihood  are  most 
restricte<l,  and  whose  earnings  are  smallest  and  most  pre- 
carious. Self-sacrifice  Is  the  most  conspicuous  element  of  a 
virtuous  and  religious  character,  and  it  is  certainly  far  less 
common  among  men  than  among  women,  whose  whole  lives 
are  usually  spent  in  yielding  to  the  will  and  consulting  the 
pleasiir&s  of  another.  There  are  two  gi-eat  departments  of 
virtue :  the  impulsive,  or  that  which  springs  spontaneously 
from  the  emotions;  and  the  deliberative,  or  that  which  is 
performed  in  obedience  to  the  sense  of  duty  ;  and  in  both  of 
these  I  imagine  women  aj-e  superior  to  men.  Their  sensi- 
bility Is  greater,  they  are  more  chaste  botli  in  thought  and 
act,  more  tender  to  the  erring,  more  compassionate  to  the 
suffering,  more  affectionate  to  all  about  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  have  traced  the  course  of  the  wives  of  the 
poor,  and  of  many  who,  though  in  narrow  cu'cumstances, 

'  Many  curious  statistics  illns-  statistics  of  crime  are  absolutely 

trating  this  fact  are  given  by  iM.  decisive  on  the  question  of  tiie  com 

Bonneville  lie  Marsangy — a  Portn-  parativo  morality  of  the  sexes,  and 

guese  writer  who  was  counsellor  of  also,  if  he  had  not  thought  it  du« 

t,he  Imperial   Court   at  Paris — in  to  his  official  position  to  talk  in  a 

his  I'itvJe  Hur  la  Morality  comparie  rather  grotesque  strain  about  the 

de  la  Femme  et  de  r Homme.  (Paris,  regeneration   and    glorification    of 

1862.)     The    writer    would    have  the  sfx  in  tlu-  person  of  the  Em 

(lone  better  if  ho  had  not  main-  press  p]ugenie. 
lained,  in  lawyer  fashion,  that  the 
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can  hardly  be  called  poor,  will  probably  admit  that  in  no 
other  class  do  we  so  often  find  entiie  lives  spent  in  daily  per- 
sistent self-denial,  in  the  patient  endurance  of  countless  trials, 
in  the  ceaseless  and  deUbei-ate  sacrifice  of  theii*  own  enjoy- 
ments to  the  well-being  or  the  prospects  of  others.  Women, 
however,  though  less  prone  than  men  to  intemperance  and 
brutality,  are  in  general  more  addicted  to  the  petty  forms  of 
vanity,  jealousy,  spitefiibiess,  and  ambition,  and  they  ai-e 
also  inferior  to  men  in  active  coui'age.  In  the  courajje  of 
endurance  they  are  commonly  superior ;  but  theu'  passive 
courage  is  not  so  much  fortitude  which  beai'S  and  defies,  as 
resignation  which  beai'S  and  bends.  In  the  ethics  of  intellect 
they  ai'e  decidedly  inferior.  To  repeat  an  expression  I  have 
already  employed,  women  very  rarely  love  truth,  though 
they  love  passionately  what  they  call  '  the  truth,'  or  opinions 
they  have  I'eceived  from  othei-s,  and  hate  vehemently  those 
who  diflfer  from  them.  They  are  little  capable  of  impartiality 
or  of  doubt ;  their  thinking  is  chiefiy  a  mode  of  feeling ; 
though  very  generous  in  then*  acts,  they  are  raiely  geneious 
in  theii'  opinions  or  in  their  judgments.  They  persuade 
i-ather  than  convince,  and  value  belief  rather  as  a  source  of 
consolation  than  as  a  faithful  expression  of  the  reaHty  of 
things.  They  are  less  capable  than  men  of  perceiving  quali- 
fying cii-cumstances,  of  admitting  the  existence  of  elements 
of  good  in  systems  to  which  they  are  opposed,  of  distinguish- 
ing the  peraonal  character  of  an  opponent  from  the  opinions 
ne  maintains.  Men  lean  most  to  justice  and  women  to 
mercy.  Men  excel  in  energy,  self-reliance,  perse^'erance,  and 
magnanimity ;  women  in  humility,  gentleness,  modesty,  and 
endm-ance.  The  realising  imagination  which  causes  us  to 
pity  and  to  love  is  moi-e  sensitive  in  women  than  in  men, 
and  it  is  especially  more  capable  of  dwelling  on  the  unseen. 
Their  religious  or  devotional  realisations  are  incontestably 
more  vivid  ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  while  a  father  is  most 
moved  by  the  death  of  a  child  in  his  presence,  a  mother 
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generally  feels  most  the  death  of  a  child  in  some  distant  land. 
But,  though  more  intense,  the  sympathies  of  women  are  com- 
monly less  wide  than  those  of  men.  Their  imaginationa 
individualise  more ;  their  affections  ax'c,  in  consequence,  con- 
cent i-ated  rather  on  leadei-s  than  on  causes ;  and  if  they  care 
for  a  great  cause,  it  is  generally  because  it  is  represented  by 
a  gi'eat  man,  or  connected  with  some  one  whom  they  love. 
In  politics,  their  enthusiasm  is  more  natiu'ally  loyalty  than 
patriotism.  In  history,  they  are  even  more  inclined  than 
men  to  dwell  exclusively  upon  biogi-aphical  incidents  or 
characteristics  as  distinguished  from  the  march  of  general 
causes.  In  benevolence,  they  excel  in  charity,  which  alle- 
viates individual  suffering,  rather  than  in  philanthropy 
which  deals  with  large  masses  and  is  more  frequently  em- 
ployed in  preventing  than  in  allaying  calamity. 

It  was  a  remark  of  Winckelmann  that  '  the  supreme 
beauty  of  Greek  ai-t  is  rather  male  than  female ; '  and  the 
justice  of  this  remai'k  has  been  amply  corroborated  by  the 
greater  knowledge  we  have  of  late  years  attained  of  the 
works  of  the  Phidian  period,  in  which  art  achieved  ita 
highest  perfection,  and  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  foixje  and 
freedom,  and  masculine  grandeur,  were  its  pre-eminent 
characteristics.  A  similar  observation  may  be  made  of  the 
moral  ideal  of  which  ancient  art  was  simply  the  expression. 
In  antiquity  the  virtues  that  were  most  admired  wei-e  almost 
exclusively  those  which  are  distinctively  masculine.  Courage, 
self-assertion,  magnanimity,  and,  above  all,  patriotism,  were 
the  leading  features  of  the  ideal  type  ;  and  chastity,  modesty, 
and  charity,  the  gentler  and  the  domestic  virtues,  which  are 
especially  feminine,  were  greatly  undervalued.  With  the 
single  exception  of  conjugal  fidelity,  none  of  the  virtues  thai 
were  very  highly  prized  were  vii-tues  distinctively  or  pre- 
eminently feminine.  "With  this  exception,  nearly  all  the 
most  illustrious  women  of  antiquity  were  illustrious  chiefly 
becausp  they  overcame  the  natural  conditions  of  their  aex. 
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It  is  a  cliai'acteriBtic  fact  that  the  favourite  female  ideal  oi 
the  artists  appeai-s  to  have  been  the  Amazon.'  We  may 
admire  the  Spartan  mother,  and  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi, 
repres.sing  every  sign  of  grief  when  their  children  were 
sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  their  country,  we  may  wonder  at 
the  majestic  courage  of  a  Porcia  and  an  Arria;  but  we  extol 
them  chiefly  because,  being  women,  they  emancipated  them- 
selves from  the  frailty  of  their  sex,  and  displayed  an  heroic 
fortitude  worthy  of  the  strongest  and  the  bravest  of  men. 
We  may  bestow  an  equal  admiration  up6n  the  noble  devo- 
tion and  charity  of  a  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungaiy,  or  of  a  Mrs. 
Fry,  but  we  do  not  admii'e  them  because  they  displayed  these 
virtues,  although  they  were  women,  for  we  feel  that  their 
virtues  were  of  the  kind  which  the  female  nature  is  most 
fitted  to  produce.  The  change  from  the  heroic  to  the  saintly 
ideal,  from  the  ideal  of  Paganism  to  the  ideal  of  Christianity, 
was  a  change  from  a  type  which  was  essentially  male  to  one 
which  was  essentially  feminine.  Of  all  the  great  schools  of 
philosophy  no  other  reflected  so  faithfully  the  Roman  con- 
ception of  moral  excellence  as  Stoicism,  and  the  gi'eatest 
Eoman  exponent  of  Stoicism  summed  up  its  character  in  a 
single  sentence  when  he  pronounced  it  to  be  beyond  all  other 
sects  the  most  emphatically  masculine.  ^  On  the  other  hand, 
an  ideal  type  in  which  meekness,  gentleness,  patience, 
humiHty,  faith,  and  love  are  the  most  prominent  features,  is 
not  naturally  male  but  female.  A  reason  probably  deeper 
than  the  historical  ones  which  are  commonly  alleged,  why 
sculpture  has  always  been  peculiarly  Pagan  and  jiainting 
peculiarly  Christian,  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  sculptiu'e 
is  especially  suited  to  represent  male  beauty,  or  the  beauty  of 
sti-ength,  and  painting  female  beauty,  or  the  beauty  of  soft- 


*  See  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv.  teresse,  quantum  inter  foeminas  et 

19,  mares  uon  immerito  dixerim.'-— /)p 

* '  Tantum  inter  Stoicos,  Serene,  Const,  Sapie'/iiis,  cap.  i. 
«t  fifitpiros  sapientiam  profesaos  in- 
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ness ;  aiid  tiiat  Pagan  sentiment  ■was  chiefly  a  glorification 
of  the  masculine  qualities  of  strength,  and  courage,  and  con- 
scious virtue,  while  Christian  sentiment  is  chiefly  a  glorifica- 
tion of  the  feminine  qualities  of  gentleness,  humility,  and 
love.  The  painters  whom  the  religious  feeling  of  Chinsten- 
(lom  has  recognised  as  the  most  faithful  exponents  of  Chi-is- 
tian  sentiment  have  always  been  those  who  infused  a  large 
measure  of  feminine  beauty  even  into  their  male  characters ; 
and  we  never,  or  scarcely  ever,  find  that  the  same  artist  has 
l)een  conspicuously  successful  in  delineating  both  Christian 
and  Pagan  types.  Michael  Angelo,  whose  genius  loved  to 
expatiate  on  the  sublimity  of  stiength  and  defiance,  failed 
signally  in  his  representations  of  the  Christian  ideal;  and 
Perugino  was  equally  unsuccessful  when  he  sought  to  pour- 
tray  the  features  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity.'  The  position 
that  was  gradually  assigned  to  the  Virgin  as  the  female  ideal 
in  the  belief  and  the  devotion  of  Christendom,  was  a  conse- 
cration or  an  expression  of  the  new  value  that  was  attached 
to  the  feminine  virtues. 

The  general  superiority  of  women  to  men  in  the  strength 
of  their  religious  emotions,  and  their  natui-al  attraction  to  a 
religion  which  made  personal  attachment  to  its  Founder  its 
central  duty,  and  which  imparted  an  unprecedented  dignity 
and  aiforded  an  unpi-ecedented  scope  to  their  chai-jicteristic 
virtues,  account  for  the  very  conspicuous  position  that  female 
influence  assumed  in  the  great  work  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  In  no  other  impoji;ant  movement  of  thought 
was  it  so   powerful  or  so  acknowledged.      In  the  ages  of 


'  This  is  well  illustrated,  on  the  at  Rome ;  and,   on  the  other  side, 

one  side,  by  the  most  repulsive  re-  by   the   frescoes   of  Perugino,    at 

presentations  of  Christ,  by  Michael  Perugia,   representing    the    gi-eat 

Angelo,  in  the  great  fresco  in  the  sages  of  Paganism.     The  figure  of 

Sistine  Chapel  (so  inferior  to  the  Cato,   in    the   latter,   almost    ap- 

Christ  of  Orgagua,  at  Pisa,  from  preaches,  as  well  as  I  remember, 

which  it  was  partly  imitated),  and  the  type  of  St.  John, 
in  marble  in  the  Minerva  Church 
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persecution  female  figures  occupy  many  of  the  foremost 
places  in  the  ranks  of  martyi'dom,  and  Pagan  and  Christian 
\mters  alike  attest  the  alacrity  with  which  women  flocked 
to  the  Church,  and  the  influence  they  exercised  in  its  favour 
over  the  male  members  of  their  families.  The  mothers  of 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzeu,  and  Theodoret,  had  all  a  leading  part  in  the 
conversion  of  theii*  sons  St.  Helena,  the  mother  of 
Constantine,  Flacilla,  the  wife  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  St. 
Pulcheria,  the  sister  of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  and  Placidia, 
the  mother  of  Valentinian  III.,  were  among  the  most 
conspicuous  defenders  of  the  faith.  In  the  heretical  sects  the 
same  zeal  was  manifested,  and  Arius,  Priscillian,  and 
Montanus  were  all  supported  by  troops  of  zealous  female 
devotees.  In  the  career  of  asceticism  women  took  a  part 
little  if  at  all  inferior  to  men,  while  in  the  organisation  of 
the  great  work  of  charity  they  were  pre-eminent.  For  no 
other  field  of  active  labour  are  women  so  admii'ably  suited  as 
for  this  ;  and  although  we  may  trace  from  the  earliest  period, 
in  many  creeds  and  ages,  individual  instances  of  their 
influence  in  allaying  the  sufferings  of  the  distressed,'  it  may 


'  In  that  fine  description  of  a  desolated  Sicily  at  the  time  of  the 

virtuouB  woman  which  is  ascribed  Puuic  wars,   we   find   a   touching 

to  the  mother  of  King  Lemuel,  we  trait    of    the    same    kind.       The 

read :  '  She  stretcheth  out  her  hand  revolt  was  provoked  by  the  cruel- 

to   the   poor ;   yea,    she    reacheth  ties  of  a  rich  man,  named  Damo- 

forth    her   hands    to    the    needy.'  philus,   and   his   wife,  who  were 

(Proverbs     xxxi.    20.)      I     have  massacred   with   circumstances  of 

already    quoted    from    Xenophon  great    atrocity;     but    the    slaves 

the   beantiful   description    of    the  preserved  their  daughter  entirely 

3reek  Wife  tending  her  sick  slaves,  unharmed,    for    she    had    always 

So,  too,  Euripides  represents  the  made  it   her  business   to   console 

slaves  of  Alcestis  gathering  with  them  in  their  sorrow,  and  she  had 

tears    around    the    bed    of   their  won  the  love  of  all.     (Diodor.  Sic. 

dying  mistress,  who,    even   then.  Frag,   xxxiv.)      So,   too,   Marcia, 

found  some  kind  word  for   each,  the  wife  of  Cato,  used  to  suckle 

and,  when  she  died,  lamenting  her  her  young  slaves  from  her  breast. 

MS  their  second  mother.     (Eurip.  (Pint.  Marc.    Cato.)    I   may  add 

Mcrst.)     In  the  servile  war  which  the    well-known    seDtiment  whicb 
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be  truly  said  that  theii"  instinct  and  genius  of  charity  had 
never  before  the  dawn  of  Christianity  obtained  full  scope  for 
action.  Fabiola,  Paula,  Melania,  and  a  host  of  other  noble 
ladies  devoted  their  time  and  fortunes  mainly  to  founding 
and  extending  vast  institutions  of  charity,  some  of  them  of  a 
kind  before  unknown  in  the  world.  The  Empress  Flacilla 
was  accustomed  to  tend  with  her  own  hands  the  sick  in  the 
hospitals,'  and  a  readines-s  to  dischai'ge  such  offices  was 
deemed  the  first  duty  of  a  Christian  wife.^  From  age  to  age 
the  impulse  thus  communicated  has  been  felt.  There  has 
been  no  period,  however  corrupt,  there  has  been  no  Church, 
however  superstitious,  that  has  not  been  adorned  by  many 
Christian  women  devoting  their  entii-e  lives  to  assuasins  the 
sufferings  of  men ;  and  the  mission  of  charity  thus  instituted 
has  not  been  moi'e  efficacious  in  diminishing  the  sum  of  human 
wretchedness,  than  in  pi'omoting  the  moral  dignity  of  those  by 
whom  it  was  conducted. 

Among  the  Collyiidian  heretics,  women  were  admitted  to 
the  priesthood.  Among  the  orthodox,  although  this  honour 
was  not  bestowed  upon  them,  they  received  a  religious 
consecration,  and  discharged  some  minor  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions under  the  name  of  deaconesses.^  This  order  may  be 
traced  to  the  Apostolic  period.*  It  consisted  of  elderly 
virgins,  who  were  set  apart  by  a  formal  ordination,  and  were 
employed  in  assisting  as  catechists  and  attendants  at  the 
baptism  of  women,  in  visiting  the  sick,  ministering  to  martyi-s 


Virgil  puta  in  tho  mouth  of  Dido :  tullian,  Ad  Uxorem. 

'  Haud   ignara  mali    miseris   sue-  '  See,   upon    the    deaconesses, 

currere  disco.'     There  are,  doubt-  Bingham's    Christian   Antiquities, 

less,   many  other   touches   of  the  book    ii.    ch.    22,   and    Ludlow's 

same   kind   in   ancient   liter.iture,  Woman's    Work   in    the    Church. 

some  of  which  may  occur  to  my  The    latter   author   argues   elabo- 

readers.  rately  that  the  '  widows  '  were  not 

'  Theodoret,  v.  19.  the  same  as  the  deaconesses. 

*  See  the  beautiful  description  *  Phcebo     (Rom.     xvi-     1)    I'q 

of  the    functions   of    a    Christian  described  as  a  HiiKovcs. 
woman  in  the  second  booh  of  Ter- 
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in  prison,  presOTving  order  in  the  congrecrations,  and  axj- 
companying  and  presenting  women  who  desu'ed  an  interview 
with  the  biijhop.  It  would  appear,  from  the  evidence  of 
some  councils,  that  abuses  gradually  crept  into  this  institution, 
and  the  deaconesses  at  last  faded  into  simple  nuns,  but  they 
were  still  in  existence  in  the  East  in  the  twelfth  centurj'. 
Besides  these,  widows,  wher  they  had  been  but  once  married, 
were  weated  with  peculiai'  honour,  and  were  made  the 
special  recipients  of  the  charity  of  the  Chui'ch.  Women 
advanced  in  years,  who,  either  from  their  single  life  or  from 
oereavement,  have  been  left  without  any  male  protector  in 
the  world,  have  always  been  peculiarly  deserving  of  com- 
misei"ation.  With  less  strength,  and  commonly  with  less 
means,  and  less  knowledge  of  the  world  than  men,  they  are 
liable  to  contract  certain  peculiarities  of  mind  and  manner  to 
which  an  excessive  amount  of  ridicule  has  been  attached,  and 
age  in  most  cases  furnishes  them  with  very  little  to 
compensate  for  the  charms  of  which  it  has  deprived  them. 
The  weight  and  dignity  of  matured  wisdom,  which  make 
the  old  age  of  one  sex  so  veneiuble,  are  more  rarely  found 
in  that  of  the  other,  and  even  physical  beauty  is  more 
frequently  the  characteristic  of  an  old  man  than  of  an  old 
woman.  The  Church  laboured  steadily  to  cast  a  halo  of 
reverence  around  this  period  of  woman's  life,  and  its  religious 
exercises  have  done  veiy  much  to  console  and  to  occupy  it. 

In  accordance  with  these  ideas,  the  Chiistian  legislatoii 
contributed  largely  to  improve  the  legal  position  of  widows  it. 
respect  to  property,^  and  Justinian  gave  mothers  the  guardian- 


'  A  very  able  writer,  who  takes  surnving  their  husbands,  winning, 

on    the    whole    an    unfavourable  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  arduous 

view   of  the   influence    of    Chris-  of  its  triumphs  when,  after  exact- 

tianity  on  legislation,  says :   '  The  ing  for  two  or  three   cf-nturi&s  an 

pro\'ision     for     the     widow     was  express  promise  from  the  husband 

attributable  co  the  exertions  of  the  at   marriage   to   endow   his    wife, 

Church,   which    never    relaxed  its  it  at  last  succeeded  in  engrafting 

solicittide  for  the  iiiterostw  of  wives  the   princicle   of    dower    on    thi 
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ship  of  their  children,  destroying  the  Pagan  rule  that 
guardianship  could  only  be  legally  exercised  by  men.'  The 
usual  subservience  of  the  sex  to  ecclesiastical  influence,  the 
numerous  instances  of  rich  widows  devoting  their  for- 
tunes, and  mothers  their  sons,  to  the  Chiu'ch,  had  no 
doubt  some  influence  in  securing  the  advocacy  of  the  clerg}' ; 
but  these  measures  had  a  manifest  importance  in  elevating 
the  position  of  women  who  have  had,  in  Christian  lands,  a 
great,  though  not,  I  think,  altogether  a  beneficial  influence, 
in  the  early  r  .iucation  of  theii*  sons. 

Independently  of  all  legal  enactments,  the  simple  change 
of  the  ideal  type  by  bringing  specially  feminine  vii'tues  into 
the  forefront  was  sufficient  to  elevate  and  ennoble  the  sex. 
The  commanding  position  of  the  mediaeval  abbesses,  the  gi-eat 
number  of  female  saints,  and  especially  the  reverence  bestowed 
upon  the  Virgin,  had  a  similar  efiect.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  Jews,  who,  of  the  three  great  nations  of  antiquity, 
certainly  produced  in  histoiy  and  poetry  the  smallest  number 
of  illustrious  women,  should  have  furnished  the  world  with 
its  supreme  female  ideal,  and  it  is  also  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  qualities  which  prove  most  atti-active  in  woman  that 
one  of  whom  we  know  nothing  except  her  gentleness  and 
her  sorrow  should  have  exercised  a  magnetic  power  upon 
the  world  incomparably  gi-eater  than  was  exercised  by  the 
most  majestic  female  patriots  of  Paganism.  Wliatever  may 
be  thought  of  its  theological  propriety,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Catholic  reverence  for  the  Virgin  has  done 
much  to  elevate  and  purify  the  ideal  of  woman,  and  to  soften 
the  manners  of  men.  It  has  had  an  influence  which  the 
worship  of  the  Pagan  goddesses  could  never  possess,  for  these 
had  been  almost  destitute  of  moral  beauty,  and  especially  of 
that  kind   of  moi-al  beauty   which   is   peculiarly   feminine. 


snstomary    l.iw    of    all    Western  '  See    Troplong,    Influence   dm 

Europe.' — Maine's  Ancient  Law.  p.     Christianisme    sur    U.     l)ro,f.    pp 
224.  S()8-31ft. 
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It  supplied  in  a  great  measui^e  the  redeeraing  and  ennobling 
element  in  that  strange  amalgam  of  religious,  licentious,  and 
military  feeling  Avhich  was  formed  around  wemen  in  the  age 
of  chivalry,  and  which  no  succeeding  change  of  habit  or  belief 
has  wholly  destroyed. 

It  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  questioned  that  in  the  gi*eat 
religious  convulsions  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  feminine 
type  followed  Catholicism,  while  Protestantism  inclined  more 
to  the  masculine  type.  Catholicism  alone  retained  the 
Virgin  worship,  which  at  once  reflected  and  sustained  the 
fii-st.  The  skill  with  wluch  it  acts  upon  the  emotions  by 
music,  and  painting,  and  solemn  architecture,  and  imposing 
pageantry,  its  tendency  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  rather 
than  to  the  reason,  and  to  foster  mode.s  of  feeling  rather  than 
modes  of  thought,  its  assei'tion  of  absolute  and  infallible 
certainty,  above  all,  the  manner  in  which  it  teaches  its 
votary  to  thi-ow  himself  perjjetually  on  authority,  all  tended 
in  the  same  dii-ection.  It  is  the  pai-t  of  a  woman  to  lea.n,  it 
is  the  part  of  a  man  to  stand.  A  religion  which  prescribes 
to  the  distracted  mind  uni-easoning  faith  in  an  infallible 
Church,  and  to  the  troubled  conscience  an  implicit  trust  in 
an  absolving  priesthood,  has  ever  had  an  especial  attraction 
to  a  feminine  mind.  A  religion  which  recognises  no  authority 
between  man  and  his  Creator,  which  asserts  at  once  the 
dignity  and  the  duty  of  private  judgment,  and  which,  while 
deepening  immeasui-ably  the  sense  of  individual  res])onsibility, 
denudes  religion  of  meretricious  ornaments,  and  of  most 
aesthetic  aids,  is  pre-eminently  a  religion  of  men.  Puritanism 
b  the  most  masculine  form  that  Cluistianity  has  yet  assumed. 
Its  most  illustrious  teachers  differed  from  the  Catholic 
saints  as  much  in  the  moral  type  they  displayed  as  in  the 
system  of  doctrines  they  held.  Catholicism  commonly  softens, 
while  Protestantism  strengthens,  the  character ;  but  the  softness 
of  the  fii-st  often  degenerates  into  weakness,  and  the  strength 
of  the  second  into  hardness.     Sincerely  Catholic  nations  are 
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diBtingiiisbed  for  their  reverence,  for  their  habitual  and  vivid 
perceptions   of   religious   things,   for   the   wamith   of   their 
emotions,  for  a  certain  amiability  of  disposition,  and  a  certain 
natural    courtesy   and    refinement   of  manner   that   are    in- 
expressibly •w-inning.     Sincerely  Protestant  nations  are  dis- 
tintruished  for  theii'  love  of  truth,  for  their  firm  sense  of  duty, 
for  the  strength  and  the  dignity  of  theii-  character.     Loyalty 
and  humility,  which  are  especially  feminine,  flourish  chiefly 
in  the  first;  liberty  and  self-assertion  in  the  second.     The 
fii-st   are   most   prone   to    superstition,    and    the   second   to 
fanaticism.       Protestantism,    by    purifying    and    dignifying 
marriage,  conferred  a  gi-eat  benefit  upon  women ;  hut  it  must 
be  owned  that  neither  in  its  ideal  type,  nor  in  the  general 
tenor  of  its  doctrines  or  devotions,  is  it  as  congenial  to  their 
nature  as  the  religion  it  superseded. 

Its  complete  suppression  of  the  conventual  system  was 
also,  I  think,  very  fai-  from  a  benefit  to  women  or  to  the 
world.  It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  any  institution 
more  needed  than  one  which  would  furnish  a  shelter  for  the 
many  women  who,  from  poverty,  or  domestic  unliappiness, 
or  other  causes',  find  themselves  cast  alone  and  unprotected 
into  the  battle  of  life,  which  would  secure  them  from  the 
temptations  to  gross  vice,  and  from  the  extremities  of  suflfer- 
Lng,  and  would  convert  them  into  agents  of  active,  organised, 
and  intelligent  charity.  Such  an  institution  would  be  almost 
free  from  the  objections  that  may  justly  be  urged  against 
monasteries,  which  withdraw  strong  men  from  manual  labour, 
and  it  would  largely  mitigate  the  difliculty  of  providing  labour 
and  means  of  livelihood  for  single  women,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  pressing,  in  our  own  day  one  of  the  most  appalling, 
of  social  problems.  Most  unhappily  for  mankind,  tliis  noble 
conception  was  from  the  fii-st  perverted.  Institutions  that 
mi<^ht  have  had  an  incalculable  philanthropic  value  were 
based  upon  the  principle  of  asceticism,  which  makes  the 
sacrifice,  not  the  promotion,  of  earthly  happiness  its  aim,  and 
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binding  vows  produced  much  misery  and  not  a  little  vice, 
The  convent  became  the  perpetual  prison  of  the  daughtcT 
whom  a  father  was  disinclined  to  endow,  or  of  young  ga-h 
who,  under  the  impulse  of  a  transient  enthusiasm,  or  of  a 
transient  soitow,  took  a  step  which  they  never  could  retrace, 
and  useless  penances  and  contemptible  superstitions  wasted 
che  energies  that  might  have  been  most  beneficially  em])loyed. 
Still  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  even  in  the  most  degraded 
period,  the  convents  did  not  pi-event  more  misery  than  they 
inflicted,  and  in  the  Sisters  of  Chaiity  the  religious  orders  of 
Catholicism  have  produced  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  all  the 
types  of  womanhood.  Thei-e  is,  as  I  conceive,  no  fact  in 
modern  history  more  deeply  to  be  deplored  than  that  the 
E^formei-s,  who  in  matters  of  doctrinal  innovations  were 
often  so  timid,  should  have  levelled  to  the  dust,  instead  of 
attempting  to  regenerate,  the  whole  conventual  system  of 
Catholicism. 

The  course  of  these  observations  has  led  me  to  transgress 
the  Hmits  assigned  to  this  history.  It  has  been,  however, 
my  object  through  this  entire  work  to  exiubit  not  only  the 
nature  but  also  the  significance  of  the  moral  facts  I  have 
recorded,  by  showing  how  they  have  afiected  the  subsequent 
changes  of  society.  I  will  conclude  this  chapter,  and  tliis 
work,  by  observing  that  of  all  the  departments  of  ethics 
the  questions  concerning  the  relations  of  the  sexes  and  the 
proper  position  of  women  are  those  upon  the  future  of  which 
there  rests  the  greatest  uncertainty.  History  tells  us  that, 
as  civilisation  advances,  the  charity  of  men  becomes  at  once 
warmer  and  more  expansive,  their  habitual  conduct  both 
more  gentle  and  more  temperate,  and  their  love  of  tmth 
more  sincere ;  but  it  also  warns  us  that  in  periods  of  great 
intellectual  enlightenment,  and  of  gi-eat  social  refinement, 
the  relations  of  the  sexes  have  often  been  most  anai'chical. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  form  which  these  relations 
;it  present  assume  has  beeia  veiy  largely  affected  by  sperial 
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religions   teaching,    which,  for   good   or   for   ill,   is   rapidlj 
waning  in  the  sphere  of  government,  and  also,  that  certain 
recent   revolutions   in    economical   opinion    and    industrial 
enterprise  have  a  most  profound  bearing  upon  the  subject. 
The  belief  that  a   rapid   increase   of  population   is   always 
eminently  beneficial,  which  was  long  accepted  as  an  axiom 
bv  both  statesmen  and  moralists,  and  was  made  the  basis  of 
a  large  part  of  the  legislation  of  the  first  and  of  the  decisions 
of  the  second,  has  now  been  replaced  by  the  directly  opposite 
doctiine,  that  the  very  highest  interest  of  society  is  not  to 
stimulate   but   to   resti-ain   multiplication,   diminishing    the 
number  of  marriages  and  of  children.      In  consequence  of 
this  belief,  and  of  the  many  factitious  wants  that  accompany 
a  luxurious  civilisation,  a  very  large  and  increasing  propor- 
tion of  women  are  left  to  make  their  way  in  life  without  any 
male  protector,  and  the  difficulties  they  have  to  encounter 
through  physical  weakness  have  been  most  unnaturally  and 
most  fearfully  aggravated  by  laws  and  customs  which,  rest- 
ing on  the  old  assumption  that  every  woman  should  be  a 
wife,  habitually  deprive  them  of  the  pecuniaiy  and  educational 
advantages  of  men,  exclude  them  absolutely  from  veiy  many 
of  the  employments  in  which  they  might  earn  a  subsistence, 
encumber  their  coiu-se  in  others  by  a  heartles.s  ridicule  or  by 
a  steady  disapprobation,  and  consign,  in  consequence,  many 
thousands  to  the  most  extreme  and  agonising  poverty,  and 
perhaps  a  still  larger  number  to  the  paths  of  vice.     At  the 
same  time  a  momentous  revolution,  the  efiects  of  which  can 
as  yet  be  but  imperfectly  descried,  has  taken  place  in  the 
chief  spheres  of  female  industry  that  remain.     The  progress 
of  machinery  has  destroyed   its   domestic   chai-acter.      The 
distafif  has  fallen  from  the  hand.     The  needle  is  being  rapidly 
superseded,  and  the  work  which,  from  the  days  of  Homer  to 
the  present  century,  was  accomplished  in  the  centre  of  the 
family,  has  been  transferred  to  the  crowded  manufactoiy.' 
'  The  results  of  this   chang-e  have  been  treated  by  Jliss   Parkes 
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The  probable  consequence?  of  these  things  ai-e  among  the 
most  important  questions  that  can  occupy  the  moralist  or 
the  philanthropist,  but  they  do  not  fall  within  the  province 
sf  the  historian.  That  the  piu-sitits  and  education  of  women 
^11  be  considerably  altered,  that  these  alterations  will  bring 
with  them  some  modifications  of  the  type  of  character,  and 
that  the  prevaUing  moral  notions  concerning  the  relations  of 
the  sexes  will  be  subjected  in  many  quarters  to  a  severe  and 
hostile  criticism,  may  safely  be  predicted.  Many  wild 
theories  wUl  doubtless  be  propounded.  Some  real  ethical 
changes  may  perhaps  be  effected,  but  these,  if  I  mistake  not, 
can  only  be  within  definite  and  narrow  limits.  He  who 
will  seriously  retiect  upon  our  clear  perceptions  of  the 
difference  between  purity  and  impm-ity,  upon  the  laws  that 
govern  our  affections,  and  upon  the  interests  of  the  children 
who  are  born,  may  easily  convince  himself  that  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  spheres,  there  are  certain  eternal  moral  landmarks 
which  never  can  be  removed. 


in  her  truly  admirable  little  book     better   than  by  any  other  writer 
called  Essays  on   Woman's   Work,     with  whom  I  am  acquainted. 
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lives  of  the  saints  in  connection 
with  animals,  168,  Progress  in 
modern  times  of  humanity  to 
animals,  172 

Antigonus  of  Socho,  his  doctrine  of 
virtue,  i.  183,  note 

Antioch,  charities  of,  ii.  80.  Its 
extreme  vice  and  asceticism,  153 

Antisthenes,  his  scepticism,  i.  162 

Antoninus,  the  philosopher,  his  pre- 
diction, i.  427 

Antoninus  the  Pious,  his  death, 
i.  207.  His  leniency  towards  the 
Christians,  438,439.  Forged  letter 
of,  439,  note.      His  charity,  ii.  77 

Antony,  St„  his  flight  into  the  desert, 
ii.  103.  His  mode  of  life,  110. 
His  dislike  to  knowledge,  116. 
Legend  of  his  visit  to  Paul  the 
hermit.  167,  168 

Aphrodite,  the  celestial  and  earthly, 
i.  106 

Apollonius  of  Tyana,  his  conversa- 
tion with  an  Egyptian  priest  re- 
specting tlie  Greek  iind  Egyptian 
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modes  of  worshipping  the  deity, 
i.  166,  note.  Miracles  attributed 
to  him,  372,  His  humanity  to 
animals,  ii.  165 

Apollonius.  the  merchant,  his  dis- 
pensary for  monks,  ii.  81 

ApuleiuSjhis  condemnation  of  suicide, 
i.  213,  His  disquisition  on  the 
doctrine  of  daemons,  323,  Practi- 
cal form  of  his  philosophy,  329, 
Miracles  attributed  to  him,  372. 
His  defence  of  tooth-powder,  ii. 
148 

Archytas  of  Tarentum.  his  speech  on 
the  evils  of  sensuality,  i.  200,  note 

Argos,  story  of  the  sons  of  the 
priestess  of  Juno  at,  i,  206 

Arians,  their  charges  aguinst  the 
Catholics,  i.  418,  note 

Aristides,  his  gentleness,  i,  228 

Aristotle,  his  admission  of  the  prac- 
tice of  abortion,  i.  92  Emphasis 
with  which  he  dwell  upon  the 
utility  of  virtue,  124.  His  pa- 
triotism, 200.  His  condemnation 
of  suicide,  212.  His  opinions  as 
to  the  duties  of  Greeks  to  bar- 
barians, 229 

Arius,  death  of,  ii.  196 

Arnobius,  on  the  miracles  of  Chrint, 
i.  376 

Arrian,  his  humanity  to  animals. 
ii.  164 

Arsenius,  St.,  his  penances,  ii.  107, 
1 14.  note.  His  anxiety  to  avoid 
distractions.  126,  note 

Ascetics,  their  estimate  of  the 
dreadful  nature  of  sin,  i.  113. 
Decline  of  asceticism  and  evan- 
escence of  the  moral  notions  of 
which  it  was  the  expression,  113. 
Condition  of  society  to  which  it 
belongs,  130.  Decline  of  the 
ascetic  and  samtly  qualities  with 
civilisation,  130.  Causes  of  the 
nscetic  movement,  ii.  102.  Its 
rapid  extension,  103  105.  Pe- 
nances attributed  to  the  saints  of 
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ASE 

the  desert,  107-109.  Misenes 
and  joyu  of  the  hermit  life,  113 
it  seq.  Dielike  of  the  monks  to 
knowledge,  115.  Their  hallucina- 
tions, 116.  Relations  of  female 
devotees  with  the  anchorites,  120. 
Ways  in  which  the  ascetic  lif*> 
affected  both  the  ideal  type  and 
realised  condition  of  morals,  122, 
et  seq.  Extreme  ajiimosity  of 
the  ascetics  to  everythinj^  pagau. 
136,  137.  Decline  of  the  civic 
virtues  caused  by  asceticism,  139. 
Moral  effects  of  asceticism  on  self- 
siicrifice,  154,  155.  Moral  beauty 
of  some  of  the  legends  of  the  as- 
cetics, 156.  Legends  of  ihe  con- 
nection between  the  saints  and 
the  animal  world,  161.  Practical 
form  of  asceticism  in  the  West, 
177.  Influence  of  asceticism  on 
chastity,  319,  320.  On  marriage, 
;!20.  On  the  estimate  of  women, 
337 

Asella,  stoiy  of  her  asceticism,  ii. 
133 

A-sia  Minor,  destruction  of  the 
churches  of,  ii.  14 

.^spasia,  the  Athenian  courtesan,  ii. 
293 

Asses,  feast  ot,  li.  173 

Association,  Hartley's  doctrine  of, 
1.  22.  Partly  anticipated  by 
flutcheson  and  Guy,  23.  Illus- 
trations of  the  system  of  associa- 
tion, 26-30.  The  theory,  how  far 
selfish.  30.  The  essential  and 
characteristic  feature  of  couscienee 
wholly  unaccounted  for  by  the 
association  of  ideas,  66 

Astrology,  belief  in,  rapidly  gaining 
ground  in  the  time  of  the  elder 
Pliny,  i.  171,  and  nore 

.\tticus,  his  suicide,  i.  215.  and  mut 

Augustine,  8t.,  on  original  sin,  i.  2(»9. 
His  belief  in  contemporary  mira- 
-les,  378.  On  the  decline  of  th.; 
h'oniHU    empiio,   410.      HIk    eon- 
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demnatioD  of  virgin  suicides,  n. 
47 

Augustus,  his  solemn  degradation  of 
the  statue  of  Neptune,  i.  169. 
His  mode  of  discouraging  celibacy 
232.  Miraculon.'!  stories  related 
of  him,  258.  His  superstition, 
376.  Advice  of  Maecenas  to  him, 
399.  His  consideration  for  the 
religious  customs  of  the  Jews, 
406 

Aulus  Gellius,  his  account  of  the 
rhetoricians,  i.  313.  Compared 
with  Helv6tius,  313 

Aurelius,  Marcus,  on  a  future  state, 
i.  18i.  On  posthumous  fame,  186. 
Denied  that  all  vices  are  the  same, 
192,  note.  On  the  sacred  spirit 
dwelling  in  man,  198.  His  sub- 
missive gratitude,  199.  His  prac- 
tical application  of  the  precepts 
of  the  Stoics,  202.  His  wavering 
views  as  to  suicide,  213.  His 
charity  to  the  human  race,  241. 
Mild  and  more  religious  spirit  of 
his  stoicism,  245.  His  constant 
practice  of  self-examination,  249. 
His  life  and  character,  249-255. 
Compared  and  contrasted  with 
Plutarch,  253.  His  discourage- 
ment of  the  games  of  the  arena, 
286.  His  humanity,  308.  His 
disbelief  of  exorcism,  384.  His 
law  against  religious  terrorism. 
422.  His  persecution  of  the 
Christians,  4-30,  440.  His  bene- 
volence, ii.  77.  His  view  of  war, 
258 

Austin,  Mr.,  his  view  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  moral  law,  i.  17,  note. 
His  advocacy  of  the  unselhsh  view 
of  the  love  we  ought  to  bear  to 
Ood,  18,  notr.  Character  of  his 
'  Lectures  on  Jurisprudence,'  22, 
note 

Avarice,  association  of  ideas  to  the 
passion  of,  i.  25 

Avitus,  St..  le£?end  of,  ii.  169 
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BABYLAS,  St.,  miracles  perform- 
ed by  his  bones,   i.  382,  and 
note.     His  death,  ii.  9 

Bacchus,  suppression  of  the  rites  of, 
at  Rome,  i.  401 

Bacon,  Lord,  great  movement  of 
modern  thought  caused  by,  i.  125. 
His  objection  to  the  Stoics'  view 
of  death,  202 

Bacon,  Koger,  his  life  and  works, 
ii.  210 

Bain,  Mr.,  on  pleasure,  i.  12,  7iote. 
His  definition  of  conscience,  29, 
note 

Balbus,  Cornelius,  his  elevation  to 
the  consulate,  i.  232 

Baltns  on  the  exorci-sts,  i.  381,  iiofc 

Baptism,  Augustiniati  doctrine  of.  i. 
96 

Barbarians,  causes  of  the  conversion 
of  the,  i.  410 

Basil,  St.,  hi-,  hospital,  ii.  80.  His 
labours  for  monachism,  106 

Bassus,  Ventidius,  his  elevation  to 
the  consulate,  i.  232 

Bathilda,  Queen,  her  charity,  ii.  24,') 

Bear-gardens  in  England,  ii.  nb,note 

Beauty,  analogies  between  virtue 
and,  i.  77.  Their  difference,  79. 
Diversities  existing  in  our  judg- 
ments of  virtue  and  beauty,  79. 
Causes  of  these  diversities,  79. 
Virtues  to  which  we  can,  and  to 
which  we  cannot,  apply  the  term 
beautiful,  82,  83.  Pleasure  de- 
Tived  from  beauty  compared  witli 
"hat  from  the  grotesque,  or  eccen- 
tric, 85.  The  prevailing  cast  of 
female  beauty  in  the  north,  con- 
trasted with  the  southern  type, 
144,  145,  152.  Admiration  of 
the  Greeks  for  benuty,  ii.  292 

Bees,  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
emblems  or  models  of  chastity,  i. 
108,  note 

Beggars,  causes  of  vast  numbers  of, 
ii.  94.  Old  English  laws  for  the 
suppression    of    mendicancy,    96. 
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Enactments  against  them  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Europe,  98 
Benedict,  St.,  his  system,  183 
Benefices,  military  use  of,  ii.  270 
Benevolence;  Hutcheson's  theory 
that  all  virtue  is  resolved  intc 
benevolence,  i.  4.  Discussions  in 
England,  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centm-ies,  as  to  the 
existence  of,  20.  Various  views  ol 
the  source  from  which  it  springs, 
22.  Association  of  ideas  pro- 
ducing the  feeling  of,  26.  Hart- 
ley on  benevolence  quoted,  27, 
note.  Impossibility  of  benevo- 
lence becoming  a  pleasiire  if  prac- 
tised only  with  a  view  to  that 
end,  37.  Application  to  benevo- 
lence of  the  theory,  tliat  the  moral 
unity  of  different  ages  is  a  unity 
not  of  standard  but  of  tendency, 
100.  Influenced  by  our  imagina- 
tions, 132,  133.  Imperfectly  re- 
cognised by  the  Stoics,  188,  192 
Bentham,  Jeremy,  on  the  motives  ot 
human  actions,  i.  8,  note.  On 
the  pleasures  and  pains  of  piety 
quoted,  9,  note.  On  charity,  10, 
note.  On  vice,  13,  note.  On  th« 
sanctions  of  morality,  19..  and 
note,  21.  Throws  benevolence  aM 
much  as  possible  into  the  back- 
ground, 21.  Makes  no  use  of  the 
doctrine  of  association,  25,  note. 
His  definition  of  conscience,  29. 
note.  On  interest  and  disinter- 
estedness, 32,  note.  On  the  value 
and  purity  of  a  pleasure,  90,  note 
Besarion,  St.,  his  penances,  ii.  108 
Biography,  relative  importance  of, 
among  Christians  and  Pagans,  i. 
174 
Blandina,  martyrdom  of,  i.  442 
Blesilla,  story  of  her  slow  suicide, 

ii.  48 
Blondel,    his   denunciation    of    the 
forgeries  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
i.  377 
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BOA 

Boadicea,  hef  suicide,  ii.  53,  note 

Bolingbroke's  'Eeflectious  on  Exile,' 
i.  201,  note 

Bona  Doa,  story  and  •worship  of,  i. 
94,  note.  Popularity  of  her 
worship  among  the  Komans,  106, 
386 

Boniface,  St.,  his  missionary  labours, 
ii.  247 

Bonnet,  his  pliilosophy,  i.  71 

Bossuet,  on  the  nature  of  the  love 
we  should  bear  to  God,  i.  18, 
note 

Brephotrophia,  in  the  early  church, 
ii.  32 

Brotherhood,  effect  of  Christianity 
in  promoting,  ii.  61 

Bro'wn,  on  the  motive  for  the  practice 
of  virtue,  i.  8,  twte.  On  theologi- 
cal Utilitarianism,  16,  note 

Bmnehaut,  Queen,  her  crimes,  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Pope,  ii.  236, 
237.     Her  end,  237 

Brutus,  his  extortionate  usury,  i. 
193,  194 

Buckle,  Thomas,  his  remarks  on 
morals,  i.  74,  note.  On  the  differ- 
ence between  mental  and  physical 
pleasures,  90,  note.  His  views  of 
the  comparative  influence  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  agencies  in 
civilisation,  103,  vote 

Bull-baiting  in  England,  ii.  175, 
note 

Bulgarians,  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, ii.  180 

Butler,  Bishop,  maintains  the  reality 
of  the  existence  of  benevolence  in 
our  nature,  i.  20,  21,  note.  On 
the  pleasure  derived  from  virtue, 
32,  iiote.  His  analysis  of  moral 
judgments,  76.  His  definition  of 
conscience,  83 

Byzantine  Empii-e,  general  sketch  of 
the  moral  condition  of  the,  ii.  13, 
14.  Moral  condition  of  the  em- 
pire during  the  Cliristian  period, 
147 


CAT 

C.ai;DiION,  story  of  the  origin  of 
his  '  Creation  of  the  World,'  ii. 
204 

CsBsar,  Julius,  denies  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  i.  182.  His 
condemnation  of  suicide,  213. 
His  colonial  policy,  233.  Hia 
multiplication  of  gladiatorial 
shows,  273 

Caligula,  his  intoxication  with  his 
imperial  dignity,  i.  259.  His 
superstitious  fears,  367 

Calvinists :  tendency  of  the  Supra- 
lapsarian  to  deny  the  existence  of 
a  moral  sense,  i.  17,  note 

Camma,  conjugal  fidelity  of,  ii.  341 

Capital  punishment,  aversion  to,  ii. 
39 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  on  self-sacrifice,  i." 
67,  note.  The  influence  of  eon- 
science  on  the  happiness  of  men, 
62 

Carneades,  his  expulsion  from  Rome 
proposed  by  Cato,  i.  399 

Carpocrates,  licentiousness  of  the 
followers  of,  i.  417 

Carthage,  effect  of  the  destriiction  of; 
on  the  decadence  of  Eome,  i.  169. 
The  Decian  persecution  at,  452 

Carthaginians,  the,  amongst  the 
most  prominent  of  Latin  writers, 
i.  235 

Cassius,  the  tyrannicide,  his  suicide, 
i.  215 

Castellio,  his  exposure  of  the  for- 
geries of  the  Sibylline  books,  i. 
377 

Catacombs,  the,  i.  453,  455 

Catholicism,  Roman,  the  system  of 
education  adopted  by,  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  English  public 
schools,  i.  114.  Conflict  of  the 
priests  witli  political  economists 
on  the  subject  of  early  marriages, 
114,  115.  The  teaching  of,  on 
many  points  the  extreme  anti- 
thesis of  that  of  the  pagan  philo- 
sophers, 208      Its  view  of  death. 
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208,  210.  Little  done  by  it  for 
humanity  to  animals,  ii.  173,  177, 
188.  Influence  on  despotism,  186. 
Its  total  destruction  of  religious 
liberty,  194-199.  Causes  of  the 
indifference  to  truth  manifested  in 
its  literature,  241.  Protestantism 
contrasted  with  it,  368 

Cato,  his  refusal  to  consult  the  ora- 
cles, i.  165,  note.  His  stoicism, 
185.  His  inhumanity  to  his 
slaves,  193.  His  study  of  the 
'  Phsedon '  the  night  he  committed 
suicide,  212.  His  opposition  to 
Greek  philosophy,  231.  His  view 
of  pre-nuptial  chastity,  ii.  314 

Cattle  plague,  theological  notions 
respecting  the,  i.  356 

Catullus,  on  the  death  of  a  sparrow, 
ii.  105,  note 

Cautinus,  Bishop,  his  drunkenness, 
ii.  236 

Celibacy  among  the  ancients,  i.  106. 
The  Catholic  monastic  system, 
107.  How  discouraged  by  Au- 
gustus, 232.  Celibacy  the  primal 
virtue  of  the  Christians  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  ii.  122. 
Effect  of  this  upon  moral  teach- 
ing, 122,  123.  History  of  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  328,  336 

Celsus  calls  the  Christians  Sibyl- 
lists,  i.  376.  And  jugglers, 
384 

Celts,  Spanish,  their  worship  of 
death,  i.  206,  207.  Causes  of 
their  passion  for  suicide,  207, 
note.  Their  lamentations  on  the 
birth  of  men,  207,  note 

Censors,  Roman,  minute  supervision 
of  the,  i.  168 

Character,  influence  of,  on  opinion, 
i.  172.  Governed  in  a  great  mea- 
sure by  national  circumstances, 
172 

Chariot  races,  passion  for,  at  Con- 
stantinople, ii.  37 


CHI 

Charity,  a  form  of  self-love,  accord- 
ing to  the  Utilitarians,  i.  9,  and 
note.  Impossibility  of  charity 
becoming  a  pleasure  if  practised 
only  with  a  view  to  that  end,  36. 
Charity  of  the  Stoics,  191.  Cice- 
ro's emphatic  assertion  of  the 
duty,  240.  Exertions  of  the 
Christians  in  the  cause  of  charity, 
ii.  76,  79.  Inadequate  place  given 
to  this  movement  in  history,  84, 
85.  Christian  charity,  in  what  it 
consists,  73.  Laws  of  the  Romans, 
73.  Pagan  examples  of  charity, 
78.  Noble  enthusiasm  of  the 
Christians  in  the  cause  of  charity, 
78,  79.  Charity  enjoined  as  a 
matterof  justice,  81.  Theological 
notions  of  charity,  85,  90,  91. 
Evils  of  Catholic  charity,  93-94, 
Legends  respecting  the  virtue, 
245,  and  note 

Charlemagne,  his  law  respecting 
Sunday,  ii.  245.  Fascination  ex- 
ercised by  him  over  the  popular 
imagination,  271,  272.  His  poly- 
gamy, 343 

Charles  V.,  the  Emperor,  his  law 
against  beggars,  ii.  97 

Charles  Martel,  his  defeat  of  the 
Mohammedans,  at  Poictiers,  ii. 
273 

Charondas,  law  of,  on  second  mar- 
riages, ii.  325,  note 

Chastity,  in  Utilitarian  systems,  i 
12,49.  Sketch  of  the  history  of, 
103-107,  The  Catholic  monastic 
system  107.  Modem  judgments 
of,  ii.  282,  283.  Cato's  views, 
314.  Mystical  views,  315.  Ser- 
vices of  the  ascetics  in  enforcing 
the  duty  of  chastity,  318-320 

Childrec,  charge  of  murdering  in- 
fants, among  the  early  Christians, 
i.  417.  Abortion,  ii.  20-24. 
Infanticide,  24,  26.  Exposed 
children,  32.     Institutions  of  the 
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Romans  for  the  benefit  of  children, 

77 

Chilon,  his  closing  hours,  i.  207 

Cholera,  theological  notions  respect- 
ing the,  i.  356 

Christian  and  pagan  virtues  com- 
psired,  i.  190 

Christianity;  distinctions  between 
the  pagan  and  Christian  concep- 
tions of  death,  i.  208.  The  im- 
portance of  Christianity  not 
recognised  by  pagan  writers,  336. 
Causes  of  this.  338.  Examination 
of  the  theory  which  ascribes  part 
of  the  teaching  of  the  later  pagan 
moralists  to  Cliristian  influence, 
340.  Theory  which  attributes 
the  conversion  of  Eome  to  evi- 
dences of  miracles,  346.  Opinion 
of  the  pagans  about  the  credulity 
of  the  Christians,  347.  Incapacity 
of  the  Christians  of  the  third  cen- 
tury foi"  judging  historic  miracles, 

375.  And  for  judging  prophecies, 

376.  Contemporary  miracles  rep 
resented  as  existing  among  them, 

377.  Christian  miracles  had  pro- 
bably little  weight  with  ths 
pagans,  385.  Progress  of  Chris 
tianity  to  what  due,  386,  387 
Singular  adaptation  of  it  to  the 
wants  of  the  time,  387.  Heroism 
it  inspii-ed,  390.  Explanation  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, 393.  Account  of  the  perse 
cutions  of  the  Christians,  395. 
Reasons  why  the  Christians  were 
more  persecuted  than  the  Jews, 
403,  406,  407.  The  first  cause  of 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
406.  Charges  of  immonility 
brought  against  them,  414.  Due 
in  a  great  measure  to  Jews  and 
heretics,  416,  417.  Tlie  distur 
bance  of  domestic  life  caused  by 
female  conversions,  418.  Anti- 
pathy of  the  Romans  to  every 
system  which  omployo'f  religions 
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terrorism.  421,  Christian  intole- 
rance of  pagan  worship,  423. 
And  of  diversity  of  belief  424- 
427.  History  of  the  persecutions, 
429.  Nero's,  429.  Domitian's, 
431.  Condition  of  the  Christians 
under  the  Antonines,  434.  Be- 
come profoundly  obnoxious  to  the 
people,  436.  Marcus  Aurelius, 
439,  440.  Introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  France,  442,  and  note. 
Attitude  of  the  rulers  towards  it 
from  M.  Aurelius  to  Decius,  451, 
et  seq.  Condition  of  the  Church 
on  the  eve  of  the  Decian  persecu 
tion,  448.  Gallus,  454.  Valerian, 
454.  Gallienus,  455.  Erection 
of  churches  in  the  Empire,  457. 
Persecutions  of  Diocletian  and 
Galerius,  458.  End  of  the  perse- 
cutions, 463.  Massacre  of  Chris- 
tians in  Phrygia,  464.  Moral 
efficacy  of  the  Christian  sense  of 
sin,  ii.  3.  Dark  views  of  human 
nature  not  common  in  the  early 
Church,  5.  The  penitential  sys- 
tem, 6.  Empire  Christianity  at- 
tained in  eliciting  disinterested 
enthusiasm,  8.  Great  purity  of 
the  early  Christians,  10,  11.  The 
promi&e  of  the  Church  for  many 
centuries  falsified,  12.  The  first 
consequence  of  Christianity  a  new- 
sense  of  the  sanctity  of  human 
life,  17.  Influence  in  the  protec- 
tion of  infant  life,  20-32.  In 
the  suppression  of  gladiatorial 
shows,  34.  Its  effect  upon  per 
secutions,  40,  et  scq.  The  penal 
code  not  lightened  by  it,  42. 
Condemnation  of  suicide,  43. 
Second  consequence  of  Christianity 
Teaches  universal  brotherhood, 
61.  Slavery,  61-66.  Ransom  of 
captives,  72.  Charity,  73.  Exer- 
tions of  the  Christians  in  the 
cause  of  charity,  75,  79.  Their 
ex^rtiono   when  the  Empire  wss 
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•ubverted,  81,  82,  88.  Theologi- 
cal notions  concerning  insanity, 
85-90.  Almsgiving,  90-92. 
Beneficial  effect  of  Christianity 
iu  supplying  pure  images  to  the 
imagination,  99.  Summary  of 
the  philanthropic  achievements 
of  Christianity,  loO.  Ways  in 
which  the  ascetic  mode  of  life 
affected  both  the  ideal  type  and 
realised  condition  of  morals,  122, 
et  seq.  History  of  the  relations 
of  Christianity  to  the  civic  virtues, 
140.  Improvements  effected  by 
Christianity  in  the  morals  of  the 
people,  153.  Attitude  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  barbarians,  178. 
How  it  achieved  their  conver- 
sion, 179-181.  Tendency  of  the 
barbarians  to  adulterate  it,  181. 
Legends  of  the  conflict  between 
the  old  gods  and  the  new  faith, 
181.  Fierce  hatred  of  rival 
secta,  and  total  destruction  of 
religious  liberty,  194,  200.  Poly- 
theistic and  idolatrous  form  of 
Christianity  in  mediaeval  times, 
229.  The  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
232.  Benefits  conferred  by  the 
monasteries,  243-245.  The  ob- 
servance of  Sunday,  245.  Influ- 
ence of  Christianity  upon  war, 
254,  259.  Upon  the  consecration 
of  secular  rank,  260,  et  seq.  Upon 
the  condition  of  women,  316,  et 
seq.  Strong  assertion  of  the 
equality  of  obligation  in  marriage, 
345,  346.  Relation  of  Christianity 
to  the  female  virtues,  358,  et 
seq. 

Chrysippus  on  tlie  immortality  of 
the  soul,  i.  183 

Chrysostom,  St.,  his  labours  for 
monachism,  ii.  107.  His  treatment 
of  his  mother,  132 

Oicero  on  the  evidence  of  a  Divine 
element  within  us,  i.  56,  7iote. 
His  definition  of  conscience,  83. 


CLA 

His  conception  of  the  Deity,  164. 
His  opinion  of  the  popular  beliefs, 
166.  Instance  of  his  love  of  truth, 
176,  note.  His  desire  for  post 
humous  reputation,  185,  note. 
His  declaration  as  to  virtue  con- 
cealing itself  Irom  the  world,  185. 
His  belief  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  204.  His  view  of  death, 
206,  206.  His  complacency  on  the 
approach  of  death,  207.  His  con- 
ception of  suicide,  213.  His 
maintenance  of  the  doctrine  of 
universal  brotherhood,  240.  How 
he  regarded  the  games  of  the 
arena,  285.  His  friendship  with 
his  freedman  Tiro,  323.  His  re- 
marks on  charity,  ii.  79.  His 
rules  respecting  almsgiving,  92 

Circumcelliones,  atrocities  of  the,  ii. 
41.  Their  custom  of  provoking 
martyrdom,  49 

Civic  virtues,  predominance  accorded 
to,  in  ancient  ethics,  i.  2K0 

Civilisittion,  refining  influence  of,  on 
taste,  i.  79.  Pleasures  of  a  civi- 
lised and  semi-civilised  society 
compared,  86.  Views  of  Mill  and 
Buckle  on  the  comparative  influ- 
ence of  intellectual  and  moral 
agencies  in,  102,  note.  Effect  of 
education  in  diminishing  cruelty, 
and  producing  charity,  134.  Moral 
enthusiasm  appropriate  to  differ- 
ent stages  of  civilisation,  136. 
Increase  of  veracity  with  ciinlisa 
tion,  137.  Each  stage  of  civilisa- 
tion specially  appropriate  to  some 
virtue,  147 

Clarke,  on  moral  judgments,  i.  77 

Classical  literature,  preservation  of, 
ii.  199.  Manner  in  which  it  was 
regarded  by  the  Chui-ch,  200-204 

Claudius,  his  delight  in  gladiatorial 
shows,  i.  280.  His  decree  as  to 
slaves,  307 

Claver,  Father,  his  remark  on  some 
person.*    who    had    delivered    n 
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eriminal  into  the  hands  of  justice, 
i.  41,  note 

Cleanthes,  his  suicide,  i.  212 

Clemency,  Seneca's  distinction  be- 
tween it  and  pity,  i.  189 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  on  the  two 
sources  of  all  the  wisdom  of  an- 
tiquity, i.  344.  On  the  Sibylline 
books,  376.     Ou  wigs,  ii.  149 

Clemens,  Flavius,  put  to  death,  i. 
433 

Cleombrotus,  his  suicide,  i.  212,  note 

Clergj',  corruption  of  the,  from  the 
fourth  century,  ii.  150,  237.  Sub- 
mission of  the  Eastern,  but  inde 
pendence  of  the  Western,  clergy 
to  the  civil  power,  264-268.  His- 
tory of  their  celibacy,  328 

Climate,  effects  of,  in  stimulating  or 
allaying  the  passions,  i.  144 

Clotaire.  his  treatment  of  Queen 
Brunehaut,  ii.  237 

Clotilda,  her  conversion  of  her  hus- 
band, i.  410  ;  ii.  180 

Clovis,  his  conversion,  i.  410 ;  ii. 
180.  Gregory  of  Tours'  account 
of  his  acts,  240,  241 

Cock-fighting  among  the  ancients 
and  moderns,  ii.  164,  and  note, 
176,  note 

Cock -throwing,  ii.  164,  note,  175, 
note 

CoemgenuB,  St.,  legend  of,  ii.  Ill, 
note 

Coleridge,  S.  T.,  hie  remarks  on  the 
practice  of  virtue  as  a  pleasure,  i. 
28,  note.  His  admiration  for 
Hartley,  28,  note.  On  the  bind- 
ing ground  of  the  belief  of  God 
and  a  hereafter,  i.  55,  note 

Colman,  St.,  his  animal  companions, 
ii.  170.     His  girdle,  319,  note 

Colonies,  Kouiiin,  the  cosniopolitiin 
spirit  forwarded  by  the  aggran- 
disement of  tlie,  i.  233 

OoloBsenm,  the,  i.  275.  Games  at 
the  dedication  of  the,  280 


CON 

Columbanus,  St.,  his  missionary  la- 
bours, ii.  246 

Comedy,  Roman,  short  period  during 
which  it  flourished,  i.  277 

Comet,  a  temple  erected  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  honour  of  a,  i,  367 

Commodus,  his  treatment  of  the 
Christians,  i.  443 

Compassion,  theory  that  it  is  the 
cause  of  our  acts  of  barbarity,  i. 
71,  72 

Concubines,  Roman,  ii.  350 

Concupiscence,  doctrine  of  the  Fa 
thers  respecting,  ii.  281 

Condillac,  cause  of  the  attractive- 
ness of  utilitarianism  to,  i.  71. 
Connection  with  Locke,  i.  122, 
note 

Confessors,  power  of  the,  in  the 
early  Church,  i.  390,  and  note 

Congo,  Helv^tius,  on  a  custom  of  the 
people  of,  i.  102,  note 

Conquerors,  causes  of  the  admira- 
tion of,  i.  94,  95 

Conscience,  association  of  ideas 
generating,  i.  28.  Recognised  by 
the  disciples  of  Hartley.  29.  Defi 
uitions  of  Hobbes,  Locke,  Ben- 
tham,  and  Bain,  29,  7iote.  The 
rewards  and  punishments  of  con- 
science, 60-62.  Unique  position 
of,  in  our  nature,  83.  As  defined 
by  Cicero,  the  Stoics,  St.  Paul, 
and  Butler,  83 

Consequences,  remote,  weakness  of 
the  utilitarian  doctrine  of,  i.  42- 
41 

'  Consolations,'  literature  of,  leading 
topics  of,  i.  204 

Constantine,  the  Emperor,  his  foun- 
dation of  the  empire  of  the  East, 
ii.  12.  His  humane  policy  to- 
wards children,  29,  30.  His  sane 
tion  of  the  gladiatorial  shows,  3.j. 
His  laws  mitigating  the  severity 
(if  punishments,  42.  His  treat- 
ment   of   slaves,    G4.     His    law 
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respecting  Sunday.  244.     Magni- 

fieeace  ot  his  court  at  Conatanti- 

nople,  265 
Conventual  system,  effect  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the,  on  women,  ii.  369 
Cordeilla,  or  Cordelia,  her  suicide. 

ii.  53,  note 
Corinth,  effect  of  the  conquest  of,  on 

the  decadence  of  Home,  i.  169 
Cornelia,  a  vestal  virgin,  incident  of 

her  execution,  ii.  318,  note 
Cornelius,  the  bishop,  martyrdom  of, 

i.  454 
Cornutus,  his  disbelief  in  a  future 

state,  i.  183 
Corporations,  moral  qualities  of,  i. 

152 
Councils  of  the  Church,  character  of 

the,  ii.  197,  note 
Courtesans,  Greek,  ii,  287.     Causes 

of  their  elevation,  291-294.   How 

regarded  by  the  Komans,  300 
Cousin,  Victor,  his  criticism  of  the 

Scotch  moralists,  i.  74,  note.    His 

objection  against  Ix)cke,  76,  note 
Grantor,  originates  the  literature  of 

'Consolations,'  i.  204 
Cremutius  Cordus.  trial  of,  i.  448, 

note 
Crime,  value  attached  by  the  monks 

to  pecuniary  compensations   for, 

ii.  213.     Catalogue  of  crimes  of 

the  seventh  century,  237-239 
Criminals,  causes  of  our  indulgent 

judgment  of.  i.  135 
Critical   spirit,   the,   destroyed    by 

Neoplatonism,  i.  330 
Cromaziano,  his  history  of  suicide, 

i.  216,  note 
Cruelty,  origin  and  varieties  of,    i. 

132,    134.      Cruelty   to   animals, 

utilitarian     doctrine    concerning, 

46,  47 
Crusius,  his  adherence  to  the  opinion 

of  Ockham  as  to  the  foundation 

of  the  moral  law,  i.  17,  tioce 
Cudworth,    his   analysis    of    moj-al 

judgmeuts,  1.  76 


DUO 

Gulagium,  a  tax  levied  on  the  clergy 
ii.  330 

Cumberland,  Bishop,  his  unselfisli 
view  of  virtue,  i.  19, 7iote 

Cynics,  account  of  the  later,  i.  309 

Cyprian,  St.,  his  evasion  ot  perse- 
cution by  flight,  i.  452.  His  exile 
and  martyrdom,  455 

Cyzicus  deprived  of  its  freedom,  i, 
259 

DJ5M0NS,  Apuleius'  disquisition 
on  the  doctrine  of.  i.  323.  The 
doctrine  supersedes  the  Stoical 
naturalism,  i.  331.  The  daemons 
of  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  380. 
And  of  the  Christians,  382 

Dale,  Van,  his  denial  of  the  super- 
natural character  of  the  oracles,  i. 
374 

Dead,  Eoman  worship  of  the.  i.  168 

Death,  calmness  with  which  some 
men  ot  didl  and  animal  natures 
can  meet,  i.  89.  Frame  of  mind 
in  which  a  man  should  approach 
death,  according  to  Epictetus,  1 96. 
Preparation  for  death  one  of  the 
chief  ends  of  the  philosophy  ot 
the  ancients,  ^02.  Bacon's  objec- 
tion to  the  Stoics'  view  of,  202. 
The  Irish  legend  of  the  islands 
of  life  and  death,  203.  The 
literature  of  '  Consolations,'  204. 
Death  not  regarded  by  the  philo- 
sophers as  penal,  205,  Popular 
terrors  of  death,  205,  206.  In- 
stances of  tranquil  pagan  deaths, 
207.  Distinctions  between  the 
pagan  and  Christian  conceptions 
of  death,  208 

DeciuB,  persecution  of  the  Christians 
under,  i.  449.  450 

Defoe,  Daniel,  his  tract  against  beg- 
gars, ii.  98,  and  ?iote 

Delphi,  oracle  of,  its  description  of 
the  best  religion,  i.  167 

Deogratias,  his  ransom  of  prisonsra. 
ii.  72 
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DeBpotisiu,  Helv^tius'  remarks  on 
the  moral  effects  of,  i.  129,  note 

Diagoras,  his  denial  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  gods,  i.  162 

Diodoru8,  the  philosopher,  his 
suicide,  i.  216 

Dion  Chrysostom,  his  denunciation 
of  images  of  the  Deity,  i.  166, 
167,  Twte.  His  life  and  works, 
312 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  on  the 
creed  of  the  Romans,  i.  167 

Disinterestedness,  Heiitham's  re- 
marks on,  quoted,  i.  32,  note 

Disposition,  what  constitutes,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  associa- 
tion, i.  30 

Divination,  a  favourite  subject  of 
Roman  ridicule,  i.  166.  Belief  of 
the  ancients  in,  363 

Divorce,  unbounded  liberty  of, 
among  the  Romans,  ii.  306-308. 
Condemned  by  the  Church,  350, 
351 

Docetae,  their  tenets,  ii.  102 

Dog-star,  legend  of  the,  ii.  162 

Dolphin,  legends  of  the,  ii.  162,  and 
Tiote 

Domestic  laws,  Roman,  changes  in, 
i.  297,  298 

Domestic  virtues,  destruction  of  the, 
by  the  ascetics,  ii.  125 

Domitian,  his  law  respecting  suicide, 
i.  219.  Anecdote  of  his  cruelty, 
289.  His  law  as  to  slaves,  307. 
His  persecution  of  the  Stoics  and 
Christians,  431,  432 

Domitilli^  banishment  of,  i.  433 

Domnina,  her  suicide  with  her  daugh- 
ters, ii.  46 

Donatists,  their  intolerance,  ii.  195 

Dowry  of  women,  rise  of  the,  ii.  277 
and  note 

Dreams,  opinions  of  the  Romans  con- 
cerning, i.  36G,  367,  iwie 

Dumoni,  M.,  ou  vengeance  quoted,  i. 
41,  iiote 

Dvity,  theory  of  morals  must,  explain 


what  is,  and  the  notion  of  there 
being  such  a  thing  as,  i.  6.  Paley 
on  the  difference  between  it  and 
prudence,  15,  16,  note.  Distinc- 
tion between  natural  duties  and 
those  resting  on  positive  law, 
93.  Duty  a  distinct  motive,  180 
Dwarfs,  combats  of,  in  the  arena,  i. 
281 


EARTHQUAKES,    how  regarded 

JJ  by  the  ancient*,  i.  369.  Cause 
of  persecutions  of  the  Christians, 
408 

Easter  controversy,  bitterness  of  the, 
ii.  198 

Eclectic  school  of  philosophy,  rise  of 
the,  i.  242.  Its  influence  on  tlie 
Stoics,  245 

Eclipses,  opinions  of  the  ancients 
concerning,  i.  366 

Education,  importance  ascribed  to, 
by  the  theory  of  the  association 
of  ideas,  i.  30.  Contrast  between 
that  adopted  by  the  Catholic 
priesthood  and  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish public  schools,  114.  Its  in- 
fluence on  the  benevolent  feelings, 
133,  134.  Two  distinct  theories 
of,  187 

Egypt,  the  cradle  of  monachism,  ii. 
105.  The  Mohammedan  conquest 
of,  143.  Triumphs  of  the  Catholics 
in,  196 

Egyptians,  their  reverence  for  the 
\Tilture,  i.  108,  note.  Their  kind- 
ness to  animals,  289.  Contrast  of 
the  spirit  of  their  religion  with 
that  of  the  Greeks,  324.  Difference 
between  the  Stoical  and  Egyptian 
pantheism,  325 

Elephants,  legends  of,  ii.  161 

Emperors,  Roman,  apotheosis  of 
i.  170,  267 

Endura,  the  .Albigensian  practice  of, 
ii.  49 

England,  national  virtues  and  vices 
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of,  i.  153,  Ancient  amusements  of, 
ii.  174,  175,  note 

Ephrem,  St.,  his  charity,  ii.  81 

Epictstus,  hia  disbelief  in  a  future 
state.  1.  183.  His  life  and 
works,  184,  and  note.  On  the 
frame  of  mind  in  which  a  man 
should  approach  death,  195.  His 
views  of  the  natural  virtue 
of  man,  198.  On  suicide,  214, 
note,  220.  On  universal  brother- 
hood, 254.  His  stoicism  tempered 
by  a  milder  and  more  religious 
spirit,  245,  246.  His  remarks  on 
national  religious  beliefs,  405 

Epicureans,  their  faith  preserved 
unchanged  at  Athens,  i.  128,  and 
note.  Thoir  scepticism,  162.  Ro- 
man Epicureans,  162,  163.  Epi- 
cureanism the  expression  of  a 
type  of  character  different  from 
Stoicism,  171,  172.  But  never 
became  a  school  of  virtue  in 
Rome,  175.  Destructive  nature 
of  its  functions,  176.  Esteemed 
pleasure  as  the  ultimate  end  of 
our  actions,  186.  Encouraged 
physical  science,  193.  Their 
doctrine  as  to  suicide,  214,  215, 
note 

Epicurus,  the  four  canons  of,  i.  14. 
Vast  place  occupied  by  his  system 
in  the  moral  history  of  man,  171. 
His  character,  175,  176,  note. 
Lucretius'  praise  of  him,  197. 
His  view  of  death,  205.  Dis- 
covery of  one  of  his  treatises  a  ^ 
Herculaneum,  205,  note 

Epidemics,  theological  notions  re- 
specting, i.  356 

Epiphanius,  St.,  his  miraciilous 
stories,  i.  378.  His  charges 
againstthe  Gnostics,  417.  Legend 
of  him  and  St.  Hilarius,  ii.  1 59 

Epponina,  story  of  her  conjugal 
fidelity,  ii.  342 

Error,  the  notion  of  the  guilt  of, 
ii.  190-193 


EXP 

Esaenes,  virginity  their  ideal  of 
sanctity,  i.  109,  ii.  102 

Euhemerus,  his  explanation  of  the 
legends,  i.  163 

Euphrates  the  Stoic,  his  answer  to 
Pliny  the  Younger,  i.  202.  Has 
permission  from  Hadrian  to  com- 
mit suicide,  218,  7ioie 

Euphrasia,  St.,  ii.  110 

Euripides,  beauty  of  the  gentler 
virtues  inculcated  in  the  plays  of, 
i.  228 

Eusei-ius,  on  the  allegorical  and 
mythical  interpretations  of  pagan- 
ism, i.  163,  note.  His  account 
of  the  Christian  persecutions,  i. 
463 

Eusebius,  St.,  his  penances,  ii. 
108 

Eustathius,  condemnation  of,  by 
the  council  of  Gangra,  ii.  131 

Evagrius,  his  inhumanity  to  his 
parents,  ii.  125 

Evil,  views  of  Hobbes  and  the  Utili- 
tarians of  the  essence  and  origin 
of,  i.  8-10 

Excellence,  supreme,  how  far  it  is 
conducive  to  happiness,  i.  56 

Excommunication,  penalties  of,  ii.  7 

Executioners,  always  regarded  as 
unholy,  i.  41 

Exorcism,  among  the  early  Christ- 
ians, i.  378,  380.  Origin  of  the 
notions  of  possession  and  exor- 
cism, 380.  Jews  the  principal 
exorcists,  380.  Belief  of  the  early 
Christians  in,  382.  Contempt  of 
the  pagans  for  it,  384.  Ulpian's 
law  against  exorcists,  384.  Prob- 
able explanation  of  possession 
and  exorcism,  885.  Speedy  decline 
of  exorcism,  385.  The  practice 
probably  had  no  appreciable  in- 
fluence in  provoking  persecution 
of  the  Christians,  420 

Experience,  general  statement  of 
the  doctrine  which  bases  morals 
upon,  i.  5 
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FiLBlAN  US,  martyrdom  of,  i.  446 
Fabiola.  founded  the  first  public 
hospital,  ii.  80 
Fabius,  his  self-sacrifice,  i.  185 
Fabius  Pictor,  his  -works  written  in 

Greek,  i.  230 
Faculty,  moral,  the  term,  i.  75 
Fairies,  belief  in,  i.  348,  349 
Fatalism,   Jischylua  the  poet  of,  i. 

196 
Felicitas,  St.,  her  martyrdom,  i.  441. 

In  prison,  ii.  9 
Finelon,  on  the  unselfish  love   we 

should  bear  to  God,  i.  18,  note 
Fetichism,    latent,    the   root   of  a 
great  part  of  our  opinions,  i.  35t> 
Fidenae,    accident    at    the    amphi- 
theatre at,  i.  276 
Fights,  sham,  in  Italy  in  the  middle 

ages,  ii.  37,  38 
Fire,  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  an 

emblt-m  of  virginity,  i.  109,,  note 
Fish,  svmbol  of  the  early  Christians. 

i.  376 
Flamens  of  Jupiter,  ii.  298 
Flora,  games  of,  i.  276 
Forethought,    brought    into  a  new 
positiou  by  industrial  habits,  i.  140 
Foundlings,    hospitals   for,   ii.    23, 
note,  32.      In   ancient  times,   28, 
29.     Adversaries  of,  98,  and  note 
France,    condition    of,    under    the 

Merovingian  kings,  ii.  236,  note 
Francis  of  Assisi,  St.,  story  of  his 
death  frpm  asceticism,  ii.  49.  His 
kindness  to  animals,  172 
Franks,  cause  of  their  conversion,  i. 

410 
Fredegonde,  Queen,  her  crimes,  ii. 

236,  237 
Freedmen,  influence  of,  at  Rome,  i. 
233.  Condition  of  the  freedmen  of 
the  Romans,  236 
Frenchmen,  the  chief  national  vir- 
tues and  causes  of  their  influence 
ID    Europe,    i.    152.       Compared 
•vrith   Anglo-Saxon  nations,    153 
Fr-endship,  Utilitarian  view  of,  i.  10 
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GALERIUS,  his  persecution  of  the 
Christians,  i.  458,  461.  His 
illness,  462.  Relents  towards  the 
Christians,  462 

Galilaeans,  their  indifference  to 
death,  i.  392,  note 

Gall,  St.,  legend  of,  ii.  182.  His 
missionary  labours,  247 

G;i.llienu6,  proclaims  toleration  to 
the  Christians,  i.  455,  457 

Gallus,  the  Emperor,  persecutions  of 
the  Christians  under,  i.  454 

Gambling-table,  moral  influence  of 
the,  i.  148 

Gaul,  introduction  of  Christianity 
into,  i.  442.  Foundation  of  the 
monastic  system  in,  ii.  106.  Long 
continuance  of  polygamy  among 
the  kings  of,  343 

Gay,  his  view  of  the  origin  of  human 
actions,  quoted,  i.  8,  note.  His 
suggestion  of  the  theory  of  associ- 
ation, 23,  24 

Genseric,  effect  of  his  conquest  of 
Africa  upon  Italy,  ii.  82.  His  cap- 
ture of  Rome,  83 

George  of  Cappadocia,  his  barbarity, 
ii.  195 

Germanicus,  the  Emperor,  fury  of 
the  populace  with  the  gods,  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of,  i. 
169 

Germanus,  St.,  his  charity,  ii.  245 

Germany,  conversion   of,   to  Chris- 
tianity, ii.  246.    Marriage  customs 
of  the  early  Germans,  278.  Their 
chastity,  340,  341 
Gervasius,  St.,  recovery  of  his  re- 
mains, i.  379. 
Girdles  of  chastity,  ii.  319,  note 
Gladiatorial     shows,    influence    ol 
Christianity  on  the  suppression  of 
i.  34.      Reasons  why  the  Romans 
Kaw  nothing  criminal  in  them,  i  01 
History  and  effect  on  the  Romans 
of,  271-283.      How  regarded  bj 
moralists    and    historians,     284 
The  passion  for  them  not  iucor 
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eiateaD  with   humanity  in  other 
spheres,  288. 

Gnostics,  accusations  against  the,  by 
the  early  Fathers,  i.  417.  Their 
tenets,  ii.  102 

God,  the  Utilitarian  view  of  the 
goodness  of,  i.  9,  and  note.  Qnes- 
lion  of  the  disinterestedness  of 
the  love  we  should  bear  to,  18. 
Out  knowledge  of  Him  derived 
from  our  own  moral  nature,  65. 
Early  trace*  of  an  all-pervading 
soul  of  nature  in  Greece,  161, 162, 
170.  Philosophic  definitions  of  the 
Deity,  162,  note.  Pantheistic 
conception  of,  by  the  Stoics  and 
Platonists,  163.  Recognition  of 
Providence  by  the  Roman  moral- 
ists, 196.  Two  aspects  under 
which  the  Stoics  worshipped  the 
Divinity — providence  and  moral 
goodness,  198 

Gods,  the,  of  the  ahcients,  i.  161,  et 
seq.  Euhemerus'  theory  of  the 
explanation  of  the  prevailing 
legends  of  the  gods,  163.  Views 
of  Cicero  of  the  popular  beliefs, 
165.  Opinions  of  the  Stoics,  of 
Ovid,  and  of  Horace,  166.  Na- 
ture of  the  gods  of  the  Romans, 
167.  Decline  of  Roman  reverence 
for  the  gods,  168,  169 

Good,  pleasure  equivalentto,  accord- 
ing to  the  Utilitarians,  i.  8, 
note,  9 

Gracchi,  colonial  policy  of  the,  i.  233 

Grazers,  sect  of.  ii.  1 09 

Greeks,  ancient,  their  callous  murder 
of  children,  i.  45,  46.  Low  state 
of  female  morality  among  them. 
Their  enforcement  of  monogamy, 
104.  Celibacy  of  some  of  thrtr 
priestsand priestesses,  105.  Early 
traces  of  a  religion  of  uatui-e,  161. 
Universal  providence  attributed 
to  Zeus,  161.  Scepticism  of  the  " 
philosophers,  161,  162.  Import- 
ance of  biograpliy  in  the  moral 
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teaching  of  the,  i.  74.  Diflerence 
between  the  teaching  of  the  Roman 
moralists  and  the  Greek  poets,  195. 
On  death,  and  future  punishment, 
205,  206.  Greek  suicides,  212. 
Gentleness  and  humanity  of  the 
Greek  character,  227.  Influence 
on  Roman  character,  227,  228. 
The  Greek  spirit  at  fii-st  as  far 
removed  from  cosmopolitanism 
as  that  of  Rome,  228.  Causes  of 
Greek  cosmopolitanism,  229.  Ex- 
tent of  Greek  influence  at  Rome, 
230.  Gladiatorial  shows  among 
them,  276.  Spirit  of  their  reli- 
gion contrasted  with  that  of  the 
Egyptians,  324.  Their  intolerance 
of  foreign  religions,  406.  Con- 
dition and  fall  of  their  empire  of 
the  East,  ii.  12-14.  Their  prac- 
tice of  infanticide,  25-27.  Their 
treatment  of  animals,  164.  Their 
treatment  of  prisoners  taken  in 
war,  257,  258.  Their  niariiage 
customs,  277.  Women  in  the 
poetic  age,  278.  Peculiarity  of 
Greek  feelings  on  the  position 
of  women,  280,  281.  Unnatural 
fonns  assumed  by  vice  amongst 
them,  204 

Gregory  the  Great,  his  contempt  for 
Pagan  literature,  ii.  201,  note. 
His  attitude  towards  Phocas,  264 

Gregory  of  Nyssa,  St.,  his  eulogy  of 
virginity,  ii.  322 

Gregory  of  Tours,  manner  in  which 
he  regarded  events,  ii.  240-242, 
261,  277 

Grotesque,  or  eccentric,  pleasure  de- 
rived from  the.  compared  with 
that  from  beauty,  i.  85 

Gundebald,  his  murders  approved 
of  by  his  bishop,  ii.  237 

Gunpowder,  importuuce  of  the  in 
vention  of,  i.  126 

Guy,  Brother,  his  society  for  pro- 
tection and  education  of  children, 
ii.  83,  and  note 
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HAD 

HADRIAN,  the  Emperor,  his  new 
of  suicide,  i.  219.  Gives  Ea- 
phrates  permission  to  destroy 
himself,  218,  Twte.  ilia  laws  re- 
specting slaves,  307.  His  leniency 
towards  Christianity,  438.  Hia 
benevolence,  ii.  77 

llair,  false,  opinions  of  the  Fathers 
on,  ii.  149 

Hail,  Robert,  on  theological  Utilita- 
rianism, i.  15  note 

'  Happiness,  the  greatest,  for  the 
greatest  number,'  theory  of  the, 
i.  3.  The  sole  end  of  human 
actions,  according  to  the  Utilita- 
rians, 8.  iwie.  The  best  man 
seldom  the  happiest,  69.  Mental 
compared  with  physical  happiness, 
87.  Influence  of  health  and 
temperament  en  happiness,  88, 
and  note 

Hartley,  his  doctrine  of  association, 
i.  22.  Coleridge's  admiration  for 
him,  28,  ?i,ote.  On  animal  food, 
48,  note.  His  attempt  to  evade 
the  conclusion  to  which  his  view 
leads,  quoted,  67,  note.  His  defi- 
nition of  conscience,  82 

Hegesias,  the  orator  of  death,  i. 
215 

Heliogabalus,  his  blasphemous  or- 
gies, i.  260 

Hell,  monkish  visions  of,  ii.  221  and 
note.  Glimpses  of  the  infernal 
regions  furnished  by  the  '  Dia- 
logues '  of  St.  Gregory,  22 1 . 
Modem  publications  on  this  sub- 
ject, 223,  note 

H©lv6tius.  on  the  origin  of  human 
actions,  i.  8,  note.  On  customs  of 
the  people  of  Congo  and  Siam, 
102,  note.  Compared  with  Aulus 
Gellius,    313 

Herbert,  of  Cherbury,  I^ord,  his 
profession  of  the doctri ne  of  innate 
ideas,  i.  123 

Hercules,  meaning  of,  according  to 
the  Stoics,  ;.  1G3 
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Hereford,  Nicholas  of,  his  opposition 
to  indiscriminate  alms,  ii.  96 

Heresy,  punishment  of  death  for,  i. 
98  ;  ii.  40 

Hermits.  See  Asceticism ;  Mooas 
ticLsm 

Heroism,  the  Utilitarian  theory  un- 
favourable to,  i.  66.  War,  the 
school  of  heroism,  173 

Hilarius,  St.,  legend  of  him  and  St. 
Epiphanius,  ii.   159 

Hildebrand,  his  destruction  of 
priestly  marriage,  ii.  322 

Hippopotamus,  legend  of  the,  ii.  161 

Historical  literature,  scantiness  of, 
after  the  fall  of  tlie  Eoman  em- 
pire, ii.  235 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  his  opinions  con- 
cerning the  essence  and  origin  of 
virtue,  i.  7,  8,  note.  His  view  of 
the  origin  of  human  actions, 
qnoted,  8,  note.  His  remeirks  on 
the  goodness  which  we  apprehend 
in  God,  quoted,  9,  note.  And  on 
reverence,  9,  Twte.  On  charity,  9, 
10,  note.  On  pity,  10,  note.  Re- 
view of  the  system  of  morals  of 
his  school,  11.  Gives  the  first 
great  impulse  to  moral  philosophy 
in  England,  19,  note.  His  denial 
of  the  reality  of  pure  benevolence, 
20,  21.  His  definition  of  con- 
science, 29,  note.  His  theory  of 
compassion,  72,  note 

Holidays,  importance  of,  to  the  ser- 
vile classes,  ii.  244 

Homer,  his  views  of  human  nature 
and  man's  will,  i.  196 

Horace,  his  ridicule  of  idols,  i.  166. 
His  description  of  the  just  man, 
197 

Hospitality  enjoined  by  the  Romans, 
ii.  79 

Hospitals,  foundation  of  the  first,  iL 
8".  81 

riunian  life,  its  sanctity  recognised 
by  Christianity,  ii.  18.  Gndual 
acquirement  of  this  aer.se.  18 
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Haman  nature,  false  estimatfe  of,  bj 
the  Stoics,  i.  192 

Hume,  David,  his  theory  of  virtue, 
J.  4.  Misrepresented  by  many 
writers,  4.  His  recognition  of  the 
reality  of  benevolence  in  our 
nature,  20,  and  note.  His  com- 
ment on  French  licentiousness  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  50,  note. 
Uis  analysis  of  the  moral  judg- 
ments, 76.  Lays  the  foundation 
for  a  union  of  the  schools  of 
Clarke  and  Shaftesbury,  77 

Humility,  new  value  placed  upon  it 
by  monaehism,  ii.  185,  187 

Hutcheson,  Francis,  his  doctrine  of 
a  '  moral  sense,'  i.  4.  Establishes 
the  reality  of  the  existence  of  be- 
nevolence in  our  nature,  20.  His 
analysis  of  moral  judgments,  76 

Hypatia,  murder  of,  ii.  196 


IAMBLICHUS,  his  philosophy,  i. 
830 

Ideas,  confused  association  of. 
Question  whether  our,  are  do- 
rived  exclusively  from  sensation 
or  whether  they  spring  in  part 
from  the  mind  itself,  122.  The 
latter  theory  represented  by  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  pre-existence, 
122.  Doctrine  of  innate  ideas, 
122 

Idols  and  idolatry,  views  of  the 
Eoman  philosophers  of,  i.  166. 
Discussion  between  Apollonius  oi 
Tyana  and  an  Egyptian  priest  re- 
specting, 166,  note.  Idols  for- 
bidden by  Numa,  166  note.  Plu- 
tarch on  the  vanity  of,  166,  note 

Ignatius,  St.,  his  martyrdom,  i.  438 

Ignis  fatuus,  legend  of  the,  ii.  224, 
note 

Imagination,  sins  of,  i.  44.  Kelation 
of  the  benevolent  feelings  to  it, 
132,  133.  Deficiency  of  imagina- 
tion the  cause  of  the  great  ma- 
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jority  of  uncharitable  judgment* 
134—136.  Feebleness  of  the 
imagination  a  source  of  legends 
and  myths,  347.  Beneficial  effects 
of  Christianity  in  supplying  pure 
images  to  the  imagination,  299 

Imperial  system  of  the  Romans,  its 
effect  on  their  morals,  i.  267. 
Apotheosis  of  the  emperors,  257 

India,  ancient,  admiration  for  the 
schools  of,  i.  229 

Inductive,  ambiguity  of  the  term,  as 
applied  to  morals,  i.  73 

Industrial  truth,  characteristics  of, 
i.  137.  Influence  of  the  promo- 
tion of  industrial  life  upon  morals, 
139-140 

Infanticide,  history  of  the  practice 
of,  ii.  24.  Efforts  of  the  Church 
to  suppress  it,  29.  Roman  laws 
relating  to.  31.  Causes  of,  in 
England,  285 

Infants,  Augustinian  doctrine  of  the 
damnation  of  unbaptised,  i.  96. 
The  Sacrament  given  to,  in  the 
early  Church,  ii.  6 

Insanity,  alleged  increase  of,  ii.  60. 
Theological  notions  concerning, 
86.     The  first  lunatic  Jisylums,  88 

Insurance  societies  among  the  poor 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  ii.  78 

Intellectual  progress,  its  relations  to 
moral  progress,  i.  149-151 

Interest,  self-,  human  actions  go- 
verned exclusively  by,  according 
to  the  Utilitarians,  i.  7,  8,  Tiote. 
Summary  of  the  relations  of  vir- 
tue and  public  and  private,  117 

Intuition,  rival  claims  of,  and  utility 
to  be  regarded  as  the  supreme 
regulator  of  moral  distinctions,  i. 

1,  2.  Various  names  by  which 
the  theory  of  intuition  is  known, 

2,  3.  Views  of  the  moralists  of 
the  school  of,  3.  Summary  of 
their  objections  to  the  Utilitarian 
theory,  i.  69.  The  intuitive  school, 
74, 75.   Doctrines  of  Butler,  Adaw 
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MUth,  &nd  others,  76-77.  Analo- 
gies of  beauty  and  virtue,  77- 
I)ifltinctioQ  between  the  higher 
and  lower  parts  of  our  nature,  83. 
Moral  judgmentd,  and  their  alleged 
diversities,  91.  General  moral 
principles  alone  revealed  by  intui- 
tion, 99.  Intuitive  morals  not 
unprogressive,  102,  103.  Diffi- 
(uilty  of  both  the  intuitive  and 
utilitarian  schools  in  finding  a 
fixed  frontier  line  between  the 
lawful  and  the  illicit,  116,  117. 
The  intuitive  and  utilitarian 
schools  each  related  to  the  gene- 
ral condition  of  society,  122. 
Their  relations  to  metaphysical 
schools,  123,  12-1.  And  to  the 
Baconian  philosophy,  125.  Con- 
trastti  between  ancient  and  modern 
civilisations,  126.  127.  Practical 
consequences  of  the  opposition  be- 
tween the  two  schools,  127 

Inventions,  the  causes  which  accele- 
rate the  progi-ess  of  siieiety  in 
modem  times,  i.  126 

Ireland,  why  handed  over  by  the 
Pope  to  England,  ii.  217 

Irenaeufl,  his  belief  that  all  Chris- 
tians had  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  i.  378 

Irish,  characteristics  of  the,  i.  138. 
Their  early  marriages  and  na- 
tional improvidences,  146.  Ab- 
sence of  moral  scandals  among 
the  priesthood,  146.  Their  legend 
of  the  islands  of  life  and  death, 
203.  Their  missionary  labours, 
ii.  246.  Their  perpendicular 
burials,  253 

Isidore,  St.,  legend  of,  ii.  205 

Isis,  worship  of,  at  Rome,  i.  387. 
Suppression  of  the  worship,  402 

Italians,  characteristics  of  the,  i. 
138,  144 

Italy,  gigantic  development  of  men- 
dicancy in.  ii.  98.  Introduction  of 
monachism  intxj,  106 
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JAMES,  the  Apostle,  Ensebios'  ae* 
count  of  him,  ii.  105 

James,  St.,  of  Venice,  his  kindnestt 
to  animals,  ii.  172 

Jenyns,  Soame,  his  adherence  to  the 
opinion  of  Ockham,  i.  17,  '>iote 

Jerome,  St.,  on  exorcism,  i.  382.  On 
the  clean  and  unclean  animals  in 
the  ark,  ii.  104.  Legend  of,  116. 
Encouraged  inhumanity  of  asce* 
tics  to  their  relations,  134.  His 
legend  of  SS.  Paul  and  Antony, 
158 

Jews,  their  law  regulating  marriage 
and  permitting  polygamy,  i.  103. 
Their  treatment  of  suicides,  218, 
note.  Influence  of  their  manners 
and  creed  at  Rome,  236,  337. 
Became  the  principal  exorcists, 
380,  381,  note.  Spread  of  their 
creed  in  Rome,  386.  Reasons 
why  they  were  persecuted  less 
than  the  Christians,  402,  407. 
How  regarded  by  the  pagans,  and 
how  the  Christians  were  regarded 
by  the  Jews,  415.  Charges  of 
immorality  brought  against  the 
Christians  by  the  Jews,  417. 
Domitian's  taxation  of  them,  432. 
Their  views  of  the  position  of 
women,  ii.  337 

Jofl&e,  Juan  Gilaberto,  his  founda- 
tion of  a  lunatic  asylum  in  Va- 
lencia, ii.  89 

Jolm,  St.,  at  Patmos,  i.  433 

John,  St.,  of  Calama,  story  o^  ii. 
128 

John  XXIII.,  Pope,  his  crimes,  ii. 
331 

Johnson,  Dr.,  his  adherence  to  the 
opinion  of  Ockham,  i.  17,  note 

Julian,  the  Emperor,  his  tranquil 
death,  i.  207,  and  7iote.  Refoses 
the  language  of  adulation,  259. 
His  attempt  to  resuscitate  pagjin- 
ism,  331.  Attitude  of  the  Church 
towards  him,  ii.  261.  Joy  at  his 
i        death,  262 
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Julien  I'Hoepitalier,  St.,  legend  of, 
ii.  84,  note 

Jupiter  AmmoD,  fountain  o^  deemed 
miraculous,  i.  366,  and  note 

Justinian,  his  laws  respecting  slavery, 
ii.  66 

Justin  Martyr,  his  recognition  of  the 
excellence  of  many  parta  of  the 
pagan  writings,  i.  344.  On  the 
'seminal  logos,'  344.  On  the 
Sibylline  books,  376.  Cause  of 
his  conversion  to  Christianity,  41.5. 
His  martyrdom,  441 

Juvenal,  on  the  natural  virtue  of 
man,  i.  197 

KAMES,  Lord,  on  our  moral  judg- 
ments, i.  77.    Notices  the  ana- 
logies  between    our    moral   and 
sesthetical  judgments,  77 
King's  evil,  ceremony  of  touching 
for  the,  i.  363,  note 


LABIENUS,  his  works  destroyed, 
i.  448,  note 

Lactantius,  character  of  his  treatise, 
i.  463 

Laetorius,  story  of,  i.  2.59 

Laughing  condemned  by  the  monks 
of  the  desert,  ii.  115,  7iote 

Law,  Boman,  its  relation  to  Stoi- 
cism, i.  294,  295.  Its  golden  age 
not  Christian,  but  pagan,  ii.  42 

Lawyers,  their  position  in  literature, 
i.  131,  note 

Legacies  forbidden  to  the  clergy,  ii. 
161.  Power  of  making  bequests 
to  the  clergy  enlarged  by  Constan- 
tino, 216 

Leibnitz,  on  the  natural  or  innate 
powers  of  man,  i.  121,  note 

Leo  the  Isaurian,  Pope,  his  compact 
with  Pepin,  ii.  266 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  his  kindness  to 
animals,  ii.  172,  note 

.jicentiousnoss,  French,  Hume's  com- 
ments on,  i.  60  note 
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Locke,  John,  his  view  of  moral 
good  and  moral  evil,  i.  8,  note. 
His  theological  utilitarianism,  16, 
note.  His  view  of  the  sanctions 
of  morality,  19.  His  invention 
of  the  phrase  'association  of 
ideas,'  23.  His  definition  of  con- 
science, 29,  7iote.  Cousin's  objec- 
tions against  him,  75,  note.  His 
refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
natural  moral  sense,  123,  124. 
Rise  of  the  sensual  school  out  of 
his  philosophy,  123,  n^te.  Famous 
formulary  of  his  school,  124 

Lombard,  Peter,  character  of  his 
'  Sentences,'  ii.  226.  His  visions 
of  heaven  and  heU,  228 

Longinus,  his  sviicide,  i.  219 

Love  terms  Greek,  in  vogue  with 
the  Romans,  i.  231,  note 

Lucan,  failure  of  his  courage  under 
torture,  i.  194.  His  sycophancy, 
194.     His  cosmopolitanism,  240 

Lucius,  the  bishop,  martyrdom  of,  i. 
454 

Lucretius,  his  scepticism,  i.  162. 
His  disbelief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  i.  182,  note.  His 
praise  of  Epicurus,  197.  His 
suicide,  216.  On  a  bereaved  cow, 
ii.  166 

Lunatic  asylums,  the  first,  ii.  89 

Luther's  wife,  her  remark  on  the 
sensuous  creed  she  had  left,  i.  62 

Lyons,  persecution  of  the  Christians 
at,  i.  441 


MACARIUS,  St.,  miracle  attri- 
buted to,  ii.  40,  note.  His 
penances,  108,  109.  Legend  of 
his  visit  to  an  enchanted  garden, 

158.  Other  legends  of  him,  168, 

159,  170,  220 

Macedonia,  effect  of  the  conquest  of, 
on  the  decadence  of  Rome,  i.  169 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  theory  o< 
morals  advocated  by,  i.  4.     Fas- 
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eination  of  Hartley's  doctrine  of 
association  over  hia  mind,  29 

Macrianus,  persnadeH  the  Emperor 
Valerian  to  persecute  the  Christ- 
ians, i.  455 

Macrina  Cselia.  her  benevolence  to 
children,  ii.  77 

Magdalen  asyltims,  adversaries  of, 
ii.  98,  and  note 

Mallonia,  virtue  of,  ii.  309 

Malthus,  on  charity,  ii.  92,  nofti 

Mandeville,  his  '  Enquiry  into  the 
Origin  of  Moral  Virtue.'  His 
thesis  that  '  private  vices  are  pub- 
lic benefits,'  i.  7.  Jis  opposition 
to  charity  schools,  ii.  98 

Manicheans,  their  tenets,  ii.  102. 
Their  prohibition  of  animal  food, 
167 

Maniliu3,  his  conception  of  the 
Deity,  i.  163 

Manufactures,  influence  upon  morals, 
i.  139 

Mareellinus,  TuUiua,  his  self-de- 
struction, i.  222 

Marcia,  mistress  of  Coramodus.  her 
ir:fluencp  in  behalf  of  toleration  to 
the  Cliristians,  i.  443 

Marcian,  St..  legend  of  the  visit  of 
St.  Avitus  to  him,  ii.  159 

Marcus.  St.,  story  of,  and  his  mother, 
ii.  128 

Marriage,  how  regarded  by  the 
Jews,  Greeks,  Romans.  ;ind  Catho- 
lics, i.  103,  104.  Sbitius'  picture 
of  the  first  night  of  marriage,  107, 
note.  Reason  why  the  ancient 
.Jews  attachetl  a  certain  stigma  to 
virginity,  109.  Conflict  of  views 
of  the  Catholic  priest  and  the 
political  economist  on  the  subject 
of  early  marriages,  114.  Results 
in  some  countries  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  legislators  surround 
marriace,  144.  Early  niamages 
the  most  conspicuous  proofs  of 
Irish  impro\H(lcnce,  144.  Influ- 
f.nce    of  a,sceticism    on,    ii.    320. 
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Notions  of  its  impurity,  324. 
Second  marriages,  324 

Marseilles,  law  of,  respecting  suicide, 
i.  218,  note.  Epidemic  of  suicide 
among  the  women  of,  ii.  55 

Martial,  sycopbimcy  of  his  epigrams, 
i.  194 

Martin  of  Tours.  St.,  establishes 
monachism  in  Gaul,  ii.  106 

Martyrdom,  glories  of,  i.  390.  Festi- 
vals of  the  Martyrs,  390,  note. 
Passion  for,  391.  Dissipation  of 
the  people  at  the  festivals,  ii.  150 

Mary,  St.,  of  Egypt,  ii.  110 

Mary,  the  Virgin,  veneration  o{,  ii. 
367,  368,  390 

Massilians,  wine  forbidden  to  women 
by  the,  i.  96,  note 

Maternal  affection,  strength  of,  ii. 
25,  note 

Maurice,  on  the  social  penalties  of 
conscience,  i.  60,  7iote 

Mauricus,  Junius,  his  refusal  to  al- 
low gladiatorial  .shows  at  Vienna, 
i.  286 

Mh  sen  tins,  instance  of  his  tyranny, 
ii.  46 

Maximilianus,  his  martyrdom,  ii.  248 

Maximinus,  Emperor,  his  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians,  i.  446 

Maximus  of  Tyre,  account  of  him 
and  his  discourses,  i.  312.  His 
defence  of  the  ancient  creeds,  323. 
Practical  form  of  his  philosophy, 
329 

Medicine,  possible  progress  of,  i.  158, 
159 

Melania,  St.,  her  bereavement,  ii. 
1 0.  Her  pilgrimage  through  the 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  hermitages, 
120 

Milesians,  wine  forbidden  by  the,  to 
women,  i.  94,  note 

Military  honour  pre-eminent  among 
the  Romans,  i.  172,  173.  History 
of  the  decadence  of  Roman  mili- 
tary virtue,  268 

Mill, .I.,on association,  2.'},tiote,  etacq, 
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Mill,  J.  S.,  qnoted,  i.  29,  47, 90, 102 
Minerva,  meaning   of,   according  to 

the  Stoics,  i.  163 
Miracles,  general  incredulity  on  the 
subject  of,  at  the  present  time,  i. 
346,  348.  Miracles  not  impossi- 
ble, 347.  Established  bj  much 
evidence,  347.  The  hiRtories  of 
tliem  always  decline  with  educa- 
tion, 348.  Illustration  of  this  in 
the  belief  in  fairies,  348.  Con- 
ceptions of  savages,  349.  Legends, 
formation  and  decay  of,  350-352. 
Common  errors  in  reasoning  about 
miracles,  356  Predisposition  to 
the  miraculous  in  some  states  of 
society,  362.  Belief  of  the  Eomans 
in  miracles,  363-367.  Incapacity 
of  the  Christians  of  the  third  cen- 
tury for  judging  historic  miracles, 
375.  Contemporary  miracles  be- 
lieved in  by  the  early  Christians, 
378.  Exorcism,  378,  Neither  past 
nor  contemporary  Christian  mira- 
cles had  much  weight  upon  the 
pagans,  378 
Missionary  labours,  ii.  246 
Mithra,  worship  of,  in  Rome,  i.  386 
Mjhammedans,  their  condemnation 
of  suicide,  ii.  53,  Their  lunatic 
asylums,  89.  Their  religion,  251. 
Effects  of  their  military  triumphs 
on  Clirietianity,  262 
IMolinos,  his  opinion  on  the  love  we 
should  bear  to  God,  condemned,  i. 
18,  vMe 
JTonastic  Byst^m,  rosnltfl  of  the 
Catholic  monastic  system,  i.  107. 
Suicide  of  monks,  ii.  62.  Exertions 
of  tlie  monks  in  the  cause  of 
charity,  84,  Causes  of  the  mo- 
nastic morement,  102.  History 
of  the  rapid  propagation  of  it  in 
tlie  West,  183.  New  value  placed 
by  it  on  obedience  and  liumility, 
185,  2G9.  Eolation  of  it  to  the 
intellectual  virtues,  188.  The 
monasteries  regarded  as  the  re- 
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ceptacles  of  learning,  lvi&.  FallaKry 
of  attributing  to  the  monasteries 
the  genius  that  was  displayed  in 
theology,    208,      Other    falla^'.ies 
concerning  the    services    of    the 
monks,  208-212.    Value  attached 
by  monks  to  pecuniary  compensa- 
tions  for  crime,  213.     Causes  of 
tlieir    corruption,    217.     Benefits 
conferred  by  the  monasteries,  243 
Monica,  St.,  i.  94,  u^ote 
Monogamy,  establishment  of,  ii.  372 
Monophysites,    the   cause,   to   some 
extent,  of  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest of  Egypt,  ii.  143 
Montanists,  their  tenets,  ii.  102 
Moral  distinctions,  rival  claims  of 
intuition  and  utility  to  be  regarded 
as  the  supreme  regulators  of,  i.  1 
Moral  judgments,  alleged  diversities 
of,  i.  91.     Are  frequently  due  to 
intellectual  causes,  92.     Instances 
of  this  in  usury  and  abortion,  92. 
Distinction  between  natural  duties 
and  others  resting  on  positive  law, 

93.  Ancient  customs  canoni.'ied 
by  time,  93.  Anomalies  explained 
by  a  confased  association  of  ideas, 

94,  96,  Moral  perceptions  over- 
ridden by  positive  religions,  95. 
Instances  of  this  in  transubstan- 
tiation  and  the  Augustinian  and 
Calvinistic  doctrines  of  damnation, 
96,  97.  General  moral  principles 
alone  revealed  by  intuition,  99, 
The  moral  unity  of  different 
ages  a  unity  not  of  standard 
but  of  tendency,  100.  Application 
of  this  theoiy  to  the  history  of 
benevolfnca  100.  Reasons  why 
acts  regarded  in  one  age  as  crimi- 
nal are  innocent  in  another,  101. 
Vi(!ws  of  Mill  and  Buckle  on  the 
comparative  influence  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  agencies  in  civili- 
sation, 102,  103,  no^e.  Intuitive 
morals  not  nnpi-ogressive.  102, 
103.     Answers    to   miscellaneous 
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injections  against  the  theory  of 
natoral  moral  perceptions,  109. 
Effect  of  the  condition  of  society 
on  the  standard,  but  not  the 
essence,  of  virtue,  110.  Occa- 
sion.'tl  duty  of  sacrificing  higher 
dutif-s  to  lower  ones,  110,  et  seq. 
Summary  of  the  relations  of  virtiie 
and  public  and  private  interest, 
117.  Two  senses  of  the  word 
natural.  119 

Moral  law,  foundation  of  the,  accord- 
ing to  Ockham  and  his  adherents, 
i.  17,  note.  Various  views  of  the 
sanctions  of  morality,  19.  Utili- 
tarian theological  sanctions,  53. 
The  reality  of  the  moral  nature 
the  one  great  question  of  natural 
theology,  56.  Utilitarian  secular 
sanctions,  57.  The  Utilitarian 
theory  subversive  of  morality,  66. 
Plausibility  and  danger  of  theories 
of  unification  in  morals,  72.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  moral 
progress  nothing  more  than  ap- 
proximate or  general,  136 
Moral  sense,'  Hutcheson's  doctrine 
of  a,  i.  4 

Moral  system,  what  it  should  be,  to 
govern  society,  i.  194 

Morals,  each  of  the  two  schools  of, 
relat-sd  to  the  general  condition  of 
society,  i.  122.  Their  relations  to 
metaphysical  schools,  123,  124. 
And  to  the  Baconian  philosophy. 
126.  Contrast  between  ancient 
and  modern  civilis,ations,  125-127. 
Causes  that  lead  societies  to  ele- 
vate their  moral  standard,  and 
determine  their  preference  of  some 
particular  kind  of  virtues,  130. 
The  order  in  which  moral  feelings 
are  developed,  130.  Danger  in 
proposing  too  absolutely  a  single 
character  as  a  model  to  which  all 
men  must  conform,  165.  Eemarks 
on  moral  types,  156.  Results  to 
be  expected  from  the  study  of  tbe 
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relations  between  our  physical  and 
moral  nature,  158.  Little  influ- 
ence of  Pagan  religions  on  morals, 
161 

More,  Henry,  on  the  motive  of  virtue, 
i.  76 

Musonius,  his  suicide,  i.  2-:i> 

Mutius,  history  of  him  and  his  son, 
ii.  125 

Mysticism  of  the  Romans,  causes 
producing,  i.  318 

Myths,  formation  of,  i.  351 


NAPLES,  mania  for  suicide  at,  ii. 
65 

Napoleon,  the  Emperor,  his  order  of 
the  day  respecting  suicide,  i.  219, 
note 

Nations,  causes  of  the  difficulties  of 
effecting  cordial  international 
friendships,  i.  156 

Natural  moral  perceptions,  objec- 
tions to  the  theory  of,  i.  116. 
Two  senses  of  the  wor>i  natural, 
118.  Reid,  Sedgwick,  and  Leib- 
nitz on  the  natural  or  innate 
powers  of  man,  121,  note.  Locke's 
refutation  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
natural  moral  sense,  124 

Neoplatonism,  account  of,  i.  325. 
Its  destruction  of  the  active 
duties  and  critical  spirit,  329 

Neptune,  views  of  the  Stoics  of  the 
moaning  of  the  legends  of,  i.  163. 
His  statue  solemnly  degraded  by 
Augu-stus,  169 

Nero,  his  singing  and  acting,  i.  259. 
His  law  about  slaves,  307.  His 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  429 

Newman,  Dr.,  on  venial  sin,  i.  Ill, 
and  note  on  pride,  ii.  188 

Nicodemus,  apocryphal  gospel  of,  ii. 
221 

Nilus,  St.,  deserts  his  family,  ii.  322 

Nitria,  number  of  anchorites  in  the 
desert  of,  ii.  105 

Nolasco.  Peter,  his  works  of  mercy, 
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it.  73.     His  participation  in  the 
Albigenaian  massacres,  95 
Novatians,  their  tenets,  ii.  102 
Noma,  legend  of  his  prohibition  of 
idols,  i.  166,  note 


OATH,  sanctity  of  an,  among  the 
Romans,  i.  168 

Obedience,  new  value  placed  on  it 
by  monachism,  ii.  18o,  186,  269 

Obligation,  nature  of,  i.  6-1,  65 

Ockham,  his  opinion  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  moral  law,  i.  17,  and 
note 

Odin,  his  suicide,  ii.  53 

O'Neale,  Shane,  his  charity,  ii.  96 

Opinion,  influence  of  character  on, 
i.  171,  172 

Oracles,  refuted  and  ridiculed  by 
Cicero,  i.  165.  Plutarch's  defence 
of  their  bad  poetry,  165,  note. 
Refusal  of  Cato  and  the  Stoics  to 
consult  them,  165.  Ridiculed  by 
the  Roman  wits,  166.  Answer 
of  the  oracle  of  Delphi  as  to  the 
best  religion.  167.  Theory  of  the 
oracles  in  the  '  De  Divinatione ' 
of  Cicero.  368,  and  note.  Van 
Dale's  denial  of  their  supernatural 
character,  374.  Books  of  oracles 
burnt  under  the  republic  and 
empire,  447,  and  note 

Orifren,  his  desire  for  martyrdom,  i. 
391 

Orphanotrophia,  in  the  early  Church, 
ii.  32 

Otho,  the  Emperor,  his  suicide,  i 
219.  Opinion  of  his  contempo- 
raries of  his  act,  219,  note 

Ovid,  object  of  his  •  Metamorphoses,' 
i.  166.  His  condemnation  of 
suicide,  213,  and  note.  His  hu- 
manity to  animals,  ii.  165 

Oxen,  laws  for  the  protection  of,  ii. 
162 

'Xijrinchua,  ascetic  life  in  the  city 
of,  ii.  105 
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IjACHOMIUS,  St,  numbev  of  hi> 
monks,  ii.  105 
Paetus  and  Arria,  history  of,  ii.  310 
Pagan  religions,  their  feeble  influ- 
ence on  morals,  i.  161 
r^gan  virtue.s,  the,  compared  with 

Christian,  i.  190 
Paiderastia,  the,  of  the  Greeks,  ii, 

294 
Pain,  equivalent  to  evil,  according 

to  the  Utilitarians,  i.  8,  note 
Palestine,  foundation  of  monachism 
in,  ii.  106.     Becomes  a  hot-bed  of 
debauchery,  152 
Paley,  on  the  obligation  of  virtue,  i. 
14,  note.     On  the  difference  be- 
tween an  act  of  prudence  and  an 
act   of  duty,   16,  note.     On   the 
love  we  ought  to  be.ar  to  Gk)d,  18, 
note.     On  the  religious  sanctions 
of  morality,  19.     On  the  doctrine 
of  association,  25,  twte.     On  flesh 
diet,  49,  note.     On  the  influence 
of  health  on  happiness,  88,  note. 
On  the  difference  in  pleasures,  90, 
note 
Pambos,  St.,  story  of,  ii.  116,  note 
Pammachus,  St.,  his  hospital,  ii.  80 
Pansetius,  the  founder  of  the  Roman 
Stoics,  his  disbelief  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  i.  183 
Pandars,  punishment  of,  ii.  316 
Parents,  reason  why  some  savages 
did   not  regard   their  murder  as 
criminal,  i.  101 
Parthenon,  the,  at  Athens,  i.  105 
Pascal,  his  advocacy  of  piety  as  a 
matter  of  pmdence,  i.    17,   note. 
His  adherence  to  the  opinion  of 
Ockham  as  to  the  foundation  of 
the   moral    law,    17,    note       His 
thought  on  the  humiliation  created 
by  deriving  pleasure  from  certain 
amusements,  i.  86,  note 
Patriotism,  period  when  it  flourished, 
i.  136.     Peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  virtue,   177,   178.     Causes  of 
the  predominance  occasionally  ao- 
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eorded  t<>  civic  virtnes,  200.  Neg- 
lect OT  discredit  into  which  they 
have  fallen  among  modem  tench- 
ers,  201.  Cicero's  remarks  on  the 
duty  of  every  good  man,  201. 
Unfortunate  relations  of  Chris- 
tianity to  patriotism,  ii.  140.  Re- 
pugnance of  the  theological  to 
the  patriotic  spirit,  145 

Panl,  St.,  his  definition  of  conscience, 
i.  83 

Paul,  the  hermit,  his  flight  to  the 
desert,  ii.  102.  Legend  of  the 
visit  of  St.  Antony  to  him,  158 

Paul,  St.  Vincent  de,  his  foundling 
hospitjils,  ii.  34 

Paula,  story  of  her  asceticism  and 
inhumanity,  ii.  133,  134 

Paulina,  her  devotion  to  her  hus- 
band, ii.  310 

Pela^a,  St.,  her  suicide,  ii.  46. 
Her  flight  to  the  desert,  121,  and 
note 

Pelagius,  ii.  223    • 

Pelican,  legend  of  the,  ii.  161 

Penances  of  the  paints  of  the  desert, 
ii.  107,  tt  neq. 

Penitential  system,  the,  of  the  early 
church,  ii.  6,  7 

Popin,  his  compact  xvith  Pope  Leo, 
ii.  267 

Perecrinus  the  Cvnic,  his  suicide,  i. 
220 

Pericles,  his  humanity,  i.  228 

Perpetua,  St.,  her  martyrdom,  i. 
391.  444;  ii.  317 

Persecutions.  Catholic  doctrinps  jus- 
tifpng,  i.  98.  Why  Christianity 
was  not  crushed  by  them,  39o. 
Many  caanes  of  persecution,  395- 
397.  Reasons  why  the  Christians 
were  more  persecuted  than  the 
Jews,  403,  406,  407.  Causes  of 
the  perfiecutions,  406,  d  seq.  His- 
tory of  the  pprsecutions,  429, 
Nero.  429.  Domitian.  431.  Tra^ 
jan,  437.  Marcus  Aureliiis,  439, 
440.       From     jVl.     Aurelius     to 


l)eciu8,  442,  et  seq.  Callus,  4.5i. 
Valerian,  454.  Diocletian  and 
Galerius,  458-463.  End  of  tho 
persecutions,  463.  General  coD- 
siderations  on  their  historv,  463- 
468 

Petronian  law,  in  favour  of  slaves, 
i.  307 

Petronius,  his  scepticism,  i.  162. 
His  suicide,  215.  His  condemna- 
tion of  the  show  of  the  arena,  286 

Philip  the  Arab,  his  favour  to  Chris- 
tianity, i.  445 

Philosophers,  efforts  of  some,  to 
restore  the  moral  influence  of 
religion  among  the  Romans,  i. 
169.  The  true  moral  t«achers. 
17! 

Philosophical  truth,  cfaai-acteristics 
of,  i.  139,  140.  Its  growth  re- 
tarded by  the  opposition  of  theo- 
logians, 140 

Philosophy,  causes  of  the  practicid 
character  of  most  ancient,  i.  202. 
Its  fusion  with  religion,  352. 
Opinions  of  the  enrly  Church  con- 
cerning the  pagan  writings,  332. 
Difference  between  the  moral 
teaching  of  a  philosophy  and  that 
of  a  religion,  ii.  1.  Its  impotency 
to  restrain  vice,  4 

Phocas,  attitude  of  the  Church  to- 
wards him,  ii.  263 

Phocion,  his  gentleness,  i.  228 

Physiciil  science  iiffects  the  belief  in 
miracles,  i.  354,  355 

Piety,  lit  ilitarian  view  of  the  causes 
of  the  pleasures  and  pains  of,  i.  9, 
and  note.  A  matter  of  prudence, 
according  to  theological  Utilita- 
rianism, 16 

Pilate,  Pontius,  story  of  his  desire 
to  enrol  Christ  among  the  Roman 
go<iH.  i.  420 

Pilgrimatres,  evils  of,  ii.  152 

Pior,  St..  story  of,  ii.  129 

Piratis,  desttniction  of,  bv  Poropey 
i.  234 

vv  3 
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Pity,  a  form  of  eelf-lore,  according 
to  some  Utilitarians,  i.  9,  10,  nofe. 
Adam  Smith's  theory.  10,  note. 
Seneca's  distinction  between  it 
and  clemency,  189.  Altar  to 
Pity  at  Athens,  228.  History  of 
Marcus  Aiirelius'  altar  to  Benefi- 
centia  at  Rome,  228,  note 

Plato,  his  admission  of  the  practice 
of  abortion,  i.  92.  Basis  of  his 
moral  system,  105.  Cause  of  the 
banishment  of  the  poets  from  his 
republic,  161,  lf)2.  His  theory 
that  vice  is  to  virtue  what  disease 
is  to  health,  179,  and  note.  Rea- 
son for  his  advocacy  of  community 
of  wives,  200.  His  condemnation 
of  snicide,  212,  and  tiofe.  His  re- 
marks on  universal  brotherhood, 
241.  His  inculcation  of  the  prac- 
tice of  self-examination,  248 

Platonic  school,  its  ideal,  i.  .322 

Platonists,  their  more  or  less  pan- 
theistic conception  of  the  Deity, 
i.  16.3.  Practical  nature  of  their 
philosophy,  329.  The  Platonic 
ethics  ascendant  in  Rome,  331 

Pleasure  the  only  ^ood,  accordinc;  to 
the  Utilitarians,  i.  7.  Illustra- 
tions of  the  distinction  between 
the  higher  and  lower  parts  of  our 
nature  in  our  pleasures,  83-85. 
Pleasures  of  a  civilised  compared 
with  those  of  a  semi-cirilised 
society,  86.  Comparison  of  men- 
tal and  physical!  pleasures,  87, 
88.  Distinction  in  kind  of  plea- 
sure, and  its  importance  in  morals, 
89-91.  Neglected  or  denied  by 
Utilitarian  writers,  89,  7iote 

Pliny,  the  elder,  on  the  probable 
happiness  of  the  lower  anim.ols, 
i.  87,  note.  On  the  Deity,  164. 
On  astrology,  171,  and  nofe,  164, 
note.  His  disbelief  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  .soul,  182.  His 
advocacy  of  suicide,  215.  Never 
TOontions  Christianity,  336.     His 
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opinion  of  earthqujikes,  360.  And 
of  comets,  369.  His  facility  oi 
belief,  370.  His  deaanciation  of 
finger  rings,  ii.  148 

Pliny,  the  younger,  his  desire  for 
posthumous  reputation,  i.  185, 
note.  His  picture  of  the  ideal  of 
Stoicism,  186.  His  letter  to 
Trajan  respecting  the  Christians, 
437.    His  benevolence,  242;  ii.  77 

Plotinus,  his  condemnation  of  sui 
cide,    i.    214.       His   philosophv, 
330 

Plutarch,  his  defence  of  the  bad 
poetry  of  the  oracles,  165,  note. 
His  mode  of  moral  teaching,  176. 
Basis  of  his  belief  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  204.  On  super- 
stitious fear  of  death,  206.  ills 
letter  on  the  death  of  his  little 
daughter,  242.  May  justly  be  re- 
garded as  the  leader  of  the  eclectic 
school,  243.  His  philosophy  and 
■works  compared  with  those  of 
Seneca,  243.  His  treatise  on 
'The  Signs  of  Moral  Progress,' 
249.  Compared  and  contrasted 
■with  Marcus  .A.urelius,  253.  How 
he  regarded  the  games  of  the 
arena,  286.  His  defence  of  the 
ancient  creeds,  322.  Practical 
nature  of  his  philosophy,  329. 
Never  mentions  Christianity,  330. 
His  remarks  on  tnp  domestu; 
system  of  the  ancients,  419.  On 
kindness  to  animals,  ii.  165,  166. 
His  picture  of  Greek  married 
life,  289 

Pluto,  meaning  of,  according  to  the 
St«i<«s,  i.  163 

Po,  miracle  of  the  subsidence  of  the 
waters  of  the,  i.  382.  nofe 

Poemen,  St.,  story  of,  and  of  his 
mother,  ii.  129.  I/Cgend  of  him 
and  the  lion,  169 

Political  economy,  what  it  has  ac- 
complished respecting  almsgi'^^infr, 
ii.  90 
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Political  judgments,  moral  standard 
of  most  Dien  in.  lower  than  in 
private  judgments,  i.  151 

Political  truth,  or  habit  of  'fair 
play.'  the  chai-acteristie  of  free 
communities,  i.  139.  Highly 
ci\'ilised  form  of  society  to  which  ! 
it  belongs.  ISi).  Its  growth  re- 
Uiirded  I'V  tlie  opposition  of  theo- 
loj^ane,  14U 

Polybius,  his  praise  of  the  devotion 
and  purity  of  creed  of  the  Romans, 
i,  167 

Polycarp.  St.,  m.irtyrdom  of,  i.  441 

Polygamy,  long  continuance  of, 
among  the  kings  of  Gaul,  ii.  343 

Pompeii,  gladiatorial  shows  at,  i. 
276,  note 

Pompey,  his  destruction  of  the 
pirates,  i.  234.  His  multiplica- 
tion of  gladiatorial  shows,  273 

Poor-law  system,  elaboration  of  the, 
ii.  ao.'  Its  pernicious  results,  97, 
99,  105 

Poppaa,  Empress,  a  J-^wish  prose- 
lyte, i.  386 

Porcia,  heroism  of,  ii   809 

Porph\Try,  his  condemnation  of  sui- 
cides, i.  214.  His  description  of 
philosophy,  i.  326.  His  adoption 
of  Neoplatoiiism,  i.  330 

Possevin,  his  exposure  of  the  Sibyl- 
line books,  i.  377 

Pothinus,  martyrdom  of,  i.  442 

p9wer,  origin  of  the  desire  of,  i.  23, 
26 

Praise,  association  of  ideas  leading 
to  the  desire  for  ev'en  posthumous, 
i.  26 

Prayer,  reflex  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  the  worshippers,  i.  36 

Preachers,  Stoic,  among  the  Bomaus, 
i.  308,  309 

Pride,  contrasted  ■with  vanity,  i.  195. 
The  lefiding  moral  agent  of  Stoi- 
cism, i.  196 
Prometheus,  cause  of  tiie  admiration 
iostowed  upou,  i.  36 
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Prophecies,  incapacity  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  third  century  for 
judging  prophecies,  i.  376 
Prophecy,  gift  of,  attributed  to  the 
vestal  virgins  of  Rome,  i.  107. 
And  in  India  to  virgina,  107, 
noie 
Prosperity,   some  crimes  conducive 

to  national,  i.  58 
Prostitution,  ii.  282-286.     How  re- 
garded by  the  Romans,  314 
Protagoras,  his  scepticism,  i.  162 
Protasius,  St.,  miraculous  discovery 

of  his  remains,  i.  379 
Prudentius,  on  the  vestal  virgins  at 

the  gladiatorial  shows,  i.  291 
Purgatory,    doctrine    of,    iL    232- 

2S5 
Pythagoras,  s.iyiiigof,  i.  53.  Chastity 
the  leading  virtue  of  hiji  school, 
106.  On  the  fables  of  Hesiod 
and  Konitr,  161.  His  belief  in 
an  all- pervading  soul  of  nature, 
162.  His  condemnation  of  eui- 
cide,  212.  Tradirion  of  hi.s  jour- 
ney to  India,  229,  note.  His  in- 
culcation of  the  practice  of  self- 
examination,  248.  His  opinion 
of  earthquakes,  369.  His  doctrine 
of  kindness  to  animals,  ii.  165 


QUAKERS,    compared  witli    the 
early    Christians,    ii.    12,  and 
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Quintilian,    his   conception    of    the 
Deity,  i.  164 


T)  ANK,  secular,  consecration  of^  ii. 
Xi     260,  et  seq 
Rape,  puuifshmeut  for,  ii.  316 
Redbreast,  legend    of   the,   ii.    224. 

note 
Regulus,  the  story  of,  i.  212 
Roid,  basis  of  his  ethics,  i.  76.     His 
distiuction  between   innate  facul- 
ties   t-vo)ved   I'V    experience   and 
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lujiate  ideas  iudependeut  uf  expe- 
rieocB,  121,  note 

Religion,  the<3logica,l  utilitarianism 
subverts  natural,  i.  54—56.  An- 
swer of  the  oracle  of  Delphi  as  to 
the -best,  167.  Difference  between 
the  moral  teaching  of  a  philoso- 
phy and  that  of  a  religion,  ii.  1. 
Relations  between  positive  reli- 
gion and  moral  enthasiasm,  141 

Keligions,  pagan,  their  small  influ- 
ence on  morals,  i,  161.  Oriental, 
passion  ror,  among  the  Komans, 
318 

fteligious  liberty  totally  destroyed 
by  the  Catholics,  ii.  194-199 

Repentance  for  past  sin,  no  place 
for,  in  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cient*, i,  195 

Reputation,  how  valued  among  the 
Romans,  i.  185,  186 

Reborrectiou  of  souls,  belief  of  tiie 
Stoics  in  the,  i.  164 

Rovenge,  Utilitarian  notions  as  to 
the  feeling  of,  i.  41,  and  note. 
Circumstances  under  which  pri- 
vate vengeance  is  not  regarded  aa 
criminal,  i.  101 

Reverence,  Utilitarian  views  of,  i.  9, 
and  note.  Causes  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  spirit  of,  amonsr  man- 
kind, 141,  142 

Rhetoricians,  btoical,  account  of  the, 
of  Rome,  i.  olO 

Eieei,  his  work  on  Mendicancy,  ii. 
98 

iiochefoucii.uld  La,  on  pity,  quoted, 
i.  10,  rtote.  And  ou  friendship, 
10,  11,  note 

tiogantianub,  his  passive  life,  i.  330 

Roman  law,  its  yoiden  age  not 
Christian,  but  pagan,  ii.  42 

Eoiuaus,  abortion  how  regarded  by 
Uie,  i.  92.  Their  law  forbidding 
women  to  taste  wine,  93,  94,  note. 
Reasons  why  they  did  not  regard 
the  gladiatorial  showi)  as  criminal, 
101.     Their  law  of  !a'\rriage  and 


ideal  of  tencale  morality,  loi 
The'ir  religious  reverence  for  do- 
mesticity, 106.  vSanctity  of,  and 
gifts  attributed  to.  their  vesta. 
virgins,  106.  Character  of  their 
cruelty,  134.  Compared  with  tb*- 
modern  Italian  charaet-t-r  in  this 
respect,  134.  Scepiicism  of  thejr 
philosophers,  162-167.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  Romiitis  never  a 
source  of  moral  enthusiasm,  167. 
Its  characteristics,  168.  Caust-* 
of  the  disappeai'anee  of  the  reli- 
gious reverence  of  the  people, 
169.  Efforts  of  some  philoso- 
phers and  emperors  to  restore  the 
moral  influence  of  religion,  169. 
Consummation  of  Roman  degra- 
dation, 170.  Belief  in  astrologi- 
cal fatfl,lism,  170,  171.  The 
stoical  type  of  milita.ry  and  pa- 
triotic enthusiasm  pre-eminently 
Roman.  172-174, 178.  Importance 
of  biography  in  their  moral  teach- 
ing, 178.  Epicureanism  never 
became  a  school  of  virtue 
among  them,  175.  Uuseltish  love 
of  country  of  the  Romans,  178. 
Character  of  Stoicism  in  the  worst 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  181. 
Main  features  of  their  philosophy, 
185,  et  seq.  Diflerenco  between 
the  Roman  moralists  and  the 
Greek  poets,  195.  The  doctrine 
of  suicide  the  culminating  point 
of  Roman  Stoicism,  222.  The 
type  of  excellence  of  the  Roman 
jieople,  224,  226.  Contrast  be- 
tween the  activity  of  Stoicism  anil 
the  luxury  of  Roman  society,  226. 

226.  Growth  of  a  gentler  and 
more  cosmopolitan  spirit  in  Romt, 

227.  Causes  of  this  change,  22S, 
et  seq.  Extent  of  Greek  inliuenei- 
at  Rome,  228.  Thecosmopolitai, 
spirit  strengthened  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  power  of  th< 
aristocracy,    231,    232,      History 
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at  the  intlueDce  of  freedmou  iu 
the  statu,  283.  Effect  of  the 
aggrandiisement  of  the  colonies, 
the  attraction  of  many  foreigners 
to  Rome,  and  the  incrfased  facili- 
ties for  travelling,  on  the  C08- 
niopoliutn  epint,  233.  et  se(j. 
Foreigners  among  the  most 
prominent  of  Latin  writers,  23d. 
Kesuits  of  the  multitudes  of 
wiiancipated  shivea,  23.j,  236. 
Endeavours  of  Roman  stjiiesmen 
to  consolidate  the  empire  by  ad- 
mitf.ug  the  conquered  to  the 
privileges  of  the  conquerors,  238. 
The  Stoical  philosophy  quite 
capable  of  representing  the  cos- 
mopolitan spirit,  239.  Influence 
of  eclectic  philosophy  on  the  Ro- 
man Stoics,  244.  Life  and  cha- 
racter of  Marcus  Atirelius.   249- 

255.  Corruption  of  the  lioman 
peoplt^,  255.  Causes  of  their  de- 
pravity, 256.  Decadence  of  all 
the  conditions  of  republican  virtue, 

256.  Eli'ects  of  the  Imperial 
system  on  morals,  2.07-261.  Apo- 
theosis of  the  emperors,  257. 
Moral  consequences  of  slavery, 
262.  Increase  of  idleness  and 
demoralising  employments,  262. 
Increase  also  of  sensuality,  263. 
Deatraction  of  all  public  spirit, 
264.  The  iuterrtctiou  of  many 
stales  which  iu  new  nations  sus- 
tains national  life  prevented  by 
nciversal  empire,  264.  The  de- 
cline of  agricultural  pursuits,  265. 
And  of  the  military  virtues,  268. 
History  and  eiiects  of  the  gladia- 
torial shows,  271.  Other  Roman 
amusements,  276.  Eftects  of  the 
arena  upon  the  theatre,  277. 
Nobles  in  the  arena,  2a3.  Effects 
of  Stoicism  on  the  corruption  of 
society,  291.  Roman  law  greatly 
axtoudeil  by  it,  294.  Change  in 
the  relatiuti   of  Romans  to  pro- 
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vinciais.  297.  Changes  in  domesuc 
legislation,  297.  Roman  slavery, 
300-308.  The  Stoics  as  consolers, 
advisers,  and  preachers,  308.  The 
Cynics  and  rhetoricians,  309,  310. 
Decadence  of  Stoicism  in  the  em- 
pire, 317.  Causes  of  the  passion 
fur  Oriental  religious,  318-320. 
Neoplatonism,  325.  Review  oi' 
the  history  of  lioman  philosophy, 
332-335.  History  of  the  conver- 
sion of  Rome  to  Christianity,  336. 
State  of  Roman  opinion  on  th'- 
subject  of  iniraolos,  365.  Pro- 
gress of  the  .fewish  and  Oriental 
religions  in  Rome,  386,  387.  The 
conversion  of  the  Roman  empira 
easily  explicable.  393.  Review 
of  the  religious  policy  of  Rome, 
397.  Its  division  of  religion  mw 
three  parts.  accordinLf  to  l:^usebius, 
403  Persecutions  of  the  Chris- 
tians. 406,  et  seq.  Antipathy  ot 
the  Romans  to  every  religious 
system  which  emphn-ed  religious 
terrorism,  420.  History  of  the  per- 
secutions, 429.  General  sketch  of 
the  moral  condition  of  the  Western 
Empire,  ii.  14.  Rise  and  progress 
of  the  goverunient  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  14,  15.  Roman  prac- 
tice of  iufanticido.  27.  Relief 
of  the  indigent,  73.  Distribu- 
tion of  corn,  74.  Exertions  ot 
the  Christians  on  the  subversion 
of  the  empire,  82.  Inadequate 
place  given  to  this  movement,  86. 
Horrors  caused  by  rho  barbarian 
invasions  prevented  to  some  ex- 
tent by  Christian  charity,  81-84. 
Influence  of  Christianit)'  in 
hastening  the  fall  of  the  empiire. 
140,  141.  lioman  trearmeur  ot 
pri.soners  of  war,  256-258.  Des- 
potism of  the  pagan  empire,  260. 
Condition  of  women  under  tlie 
liomans,  297.  Their  concubintw, 
350 
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RoEie,  an  illustration  of  crimes  con- 
ducive ".o  national  prosperity,  i.  58, 
note.  Conversion  of,  336.  Tkree 
popular  errors  concerning  its  con- 
version, 339.  Capture  of  the 
city  by  the  barbarians,  ii.  82 

Romuald,  St.,  his  treatment  of  hie 
father,  ii.  135 

Rope-dancing  of  the  Romans,  i. 
291 


QABINUS,  Saint,  his  penances,  ii. 

O     108 

Sacrament,  administration  of  the,  in 
the  early  Church,  ii.  6 

Salamis,  Brutus'  treatment  of  the 
citizens  of,  i.  194 

Sallust,  his  stoicism  and  rapacity,  i. 
194 

Sanctuary,  right  of,  accorded  to 
Christian  churches,  ii.  40 

Savage,  errors  into  which  the  de- 
ceptive appearances  of  nature 
doom  him,  i.  54.  First  concep- 
tions formed  of  the  universe,  349. 
The  ethics  of  savages,  120,  121 

Scepticism  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
philosophers,  i.  162-166.  In- 
fluence of,  on  intellectual  progress, 
ii.  193 

Scholastica,  St.,  the  legend  of,  ii. 
136,  wtv 

Scifi.  Clara,  the  first  Franciscan  nun, 
ii.  IS.-S 

Sectarian  animosity,  chief  cause  of. 
i.  134 

Sedgwick,  Professor,  on  the  expan- 
sion of  the  natural  or  innate 
powers  of  men,  i.  121,  note 

Sejanus,  treatment  of  his  daughter 
by  the  senate,  i.  107,  note 

Self-denial,  the  Utilitarian  theory 
unfavour.ible  to,  i.  66 

Self-examination,  history  of  the 
practice  of,  i.  247-249 

Self-sacrifice,  asceticism  the  great 
school  of,  ii.  1S5 


Seneca,  his  conceptio  1  ifie  l>eity, 
i.  ItiS,  note,  164.  Hip  distinction 
between  the  affections  and 
diseases,  \SQ,note.  And  between 
clemency  and  pity,  189.  His 
virtues  and  vices,  i.  194.  On 
the  natural  virtue  of  man  and 
power  of  his  will,  197.  On  the 
Sacred  Spirit  dwelling  in  man,  19S. 
On  death,  205.  His  tranquil  end, 
207.  Advocates  suicide,  213, 
220.  His  description  of  the  self- 
destruction  of  a  friend,  222,  His 
remarks  on  universal  brotherhood, 
24) .  His  stoical  hardness  tempered 
by  new  doctrines,  244.  His  prac- 
tice of  self-examination,  248.  His 
philosophy  and  works  compared 
with  those  of  Plutarch,  243,  244. 
How  he  regarded  thegamesof  the 
arena,  286.  His  exhortations  on 
the  treatment  of  slaves,  306. 
Never  mentions  Christianity,  336. 
Regarded  in  the  middle  ages  as  a 
Christian,  340.  On  religious  be- 
liefs, 405 

Sensuality,  why  the  Mohammedans 
people  Paradise  with  images  of,  i. 
108.  Why  some  pagans  deified  it, 
108.  Fallacy  of  judging  the  sen- 
suality of  a  nation  by  the  statis- 
tics of  its  illegitimate  birtlis,  144. 
Influence  of  climate  upon  public 
morals,  144.  Of  large  to^^-ns,  145. 
And  of  early  marriages.  146.  Ab- 
sence of  moral  scandals  among  the 
Irish  priesthood,  146,  147.  Speech 
of  Archytas  of  Tarentum  on  the 
evils  of,  200,  note.  Increase  of 
sensuality  in  Rome,  263.  Abated 
by  Christianity,  ii.  153.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Fathers  respecting 
concupiscence,  281. 

Serapion,  the  anthropomorphite,  i. 
52.  jN umber  of  his  monks,  ii. 
105.  His  interview  with  the 
courtesan,  32(j 
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Sertoriof,  his  forgery  of  auspicioas 
omenti,  i.  166. 

Sevems,  Alexander,  refuses  the  lan- 
guage of  atlnlation,  i.  259.  His 
efiorts  ro  restore  agrieulinral  pnr- 
euits,  267.  Murder  of,  444.  His 
leniency  towards  Christianity, 
444.     His  benevolence,  ii.  77 

Severus,  Cas.sius,  exile  of,  i.  448,  note 

Severus,  tStfiimus,  his  treatment  of 
the  Christians,  i.  44.3 

Bextius,  his  practice  of  self-examina- 
tion, i.  248 

Shaftesbury,  m.-iintains  the  reality 
of  the  existence  of  benevolence  in 
our  nature,  i.  20.  On  virtue,  76,  77 

Sibylline  booLs,  forged  by  the  early 
Chri-tians,  i.  876,  377 

Silius  Italicus,  his  lines  commemo- 
rating the  jiaseion  of  the  Spanish 
Celts  for  suicide,  i.  207,  note. 
His  self-destruction,  221 

Silvia,  hdr  filthiness.  ii.  110 

Simeon.  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  his 
martyrdom,  i.  438 

Simeon  tJtylites.  St.,  his  penance,  ii. 
111.  His  inhumanity  to  his 
parents,  ii.  130 

Sin,  the  theological  doctrine  on  the 
subject,  i.  Ill,  112.  Conception 
of  sin  by  the  ancients,  195.  Origi- 
nal, taught  by  the  Catholic 
Church.  -209,  210.  Examination 
of  the  Utilit.irian  doctrine  of  the 
remote  consequences  of  secret 
sins,  43,  44 

Si.soes,  the  abbot,  stories  o^  ii.  126, 
127 

Siztus.  Bishop  of  Rome,  his  martyr- 
dom, i.  455 

Siitus  v..  Pope,  his  efforts  to  sup- 
press mendicancy,  ii.  97 

Slavery,  circumstances  under  which 
it  has  been  jutlified,  i.  101.  Ori- 
gin of  the  word  8ervu.s,  102,  note. 
Crusade  of  En^^land  against,  153. 
Char.icter  of  that  of  the  Romans. 
235.  Moral  consequenceof  slavery, 
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262.  Three  stages  of  slavery  at 
Rome,  MOO.  Review  of  the  con- 
dition of  slaves,  300-306.  Opinion 
of  philosophers  as  to  slavery,  306. 
Laws  enacted  in  favour  of  slaves, 
306.  Effects  of  Christianity  upon 
the  institution  of  slavery,  ii.  61. 
Consecration  of  the  servile  virtues, 
68.  Impulse  given  to  manumis- 
sion, 70.  Serfdom  in  Europe.  70, 
71,  note.  Extinction  of  slavery 
in  Europe,  71.  Ransom  of  ciip- 
tives,  72 

Smith,  Adam,  his  theory  of  pity, 
quoted,  i,  10.  note.  His  recogni- 
tion of  the  reality  of  benevolence 
in  our  nature,  20.  His  analysis 
of  moral  judgment,  76 

Smyrna,  persecution  of  the  Christians 
at,  i.  441 

Socrates,  his  view  of  death,  i.  205. 
His  closing  hours,  207.  His  advice 
to  a  courtesan,  ii.  296 

Soul,  tJie  immortality  of  the,  reso- 
lutely excluded  from  the  teaching 
of  the  Stoics,  i.  181.  Character 
of  tiieir  first  notions  on  the  sub- 
ject, 182.  The  belief  in  the  reab- 
sorption  of  the  soul  in  the  parent 
Spirit,  183.  Belief  of  Cicero  and 
Plutarch  in  the  immortality  of  the 
204.  But  never  ad.opted  as  a  mo- 
tive by  the  Stoics,  204.  Increasing 
belief  in  the,  031.  Vague  belief 
of  the  Romans  in  the,  168 

Sospitjra,  story  of,  i.  37S 

Spain,  persecution  of  the  Christians 
in,  i.  461.  Almost  complete  ab- 
sence of  infanticide  in,  ii.  25,  vote. 
The  fir.st  lunatio  .isylumsin  Europe 
established  in,  89,  90 

Spaniards,  among  the  most  prominent 
of  Latin  writers,  i.  236.  Their  sui- 
cides, ii.  64 

•Spartans,  their  intense  patriotism,  i. 
178.  Their  legislature  continually 
extolled  as  a  model,  201.  Condi- 
tion of  their  women,  ii.  1^<^ 
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Spinoza,  his  remark  on  death,  i.  20* 
Anocdot«  of  him,  289 

8tael,  Madnme  de,  on  suicide,  ii.  59 

Statins,  on  the  first  night  of  mar- 
riage, i.  107,  note 

Stewart,  Dagald,  on  the  pleasmres 
of  virtue,  i.  32.  note 

Stilpo,  his  scepticism  and  banish- 
ment, i.  16*2.  His  remark  on  his 
rain,  191, 

%oies,  their  definition  of  conscience. 
1.  83.  Their  view  of  the  anima- 
tion of  the  human  foetus,  92. 
Their  system  of  ethics  favourable 
to  the  heroic  qualities,  128.  His- 
torical fact  in  favour  of  the 
system,  128.  Their  belief  in  an 
»ll -pervading  soul  of  nature,  162. 
'i'heir  pantheistic  concpption  of 
the  Deity,  li33.  Their  conception 
and  explanation  of  the  prevailing 
legends  of  the  gods,  163.  Their 
opinion  as  to  the  final  destruction 
of  the  universe  by  fire,  and  the 
resuscitation  of  souls,  164.  Their 
refusal  to  consult  the  oracles,  166. 
Stoicism  the  expression  of  a  type 
of  character  different  from  Epicu- 
reaniwn,  172.  Rome  pre-eminently 
the  home  of  Stoicism,  172.  Ac- 
count of  the  philosophy  of  the 
Stoics,  177.  Its  two  essentials — 
the  unselfish  ideal  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  affections  to  the 
reason.  177.  The  best  example  of 
the  perfect  severance  of  virtue  and 
interest,  181.  Their  views  con- 
cerning the  immortality  of  the 
eonl,  182-184.  Taught"  men  to 
sacrifice  reputation,  and  do  good  in 
secret,  186.  And  distinguished 
the  oblieation  from  the  attraction 
of  virtue.  186.  Taught  also  that 
the  affections  must  be  subordinate 
so  the  reason,  187-191.  Their 
SiLsB  estimate  of  human  nature, 
192.  Their  love  of  paradox,  192. 
Imperfect  lives  of  roanv  eminent, 
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Stoics,  193.  Their  retrospective 
tendencies,  193.  Their  system  un- 
fitted for  the  majority  of  mackiDd, 
194.  Compared  with  the  religioufi 
principle,  195.  The  central  com- 
position of  this  philosophy,  the 
dignity  of  man,  195.  High  sense 
of  the  Stoics  of  the  natural  virtue 
of  man,  and  of  the  power  of  his 
will,  195,  196.  Their  recogniti OH 
of  Providence,  196.  The  two  as- 
pects under  which  they  worshipped 
God,  198.  The  Stoics  secured 
from  quietism  by  their  habits 
of  public  life,  199-201.  Their 
view  of  humanity,  202.  Their  pre- 
parations for,  and  view  of,  death, 
202.  Their  teaching  as  to  suicide, 
212,  13,  /;(  seg.  Contrast  b&- 
tween  Stoicism  and  Roman  luxurv, 
225,  226.  The  Stoical  philosophy 
quite  capable  of  representing  the 
cosmopolitan  spirit,  239,  240. 
Stoicism  not  capable  of  represent- 
ing the  softening  movement  of 
civilisation,  241.  Influence  of  the 
eclectic  spirit  on  it,  244.  Stoicism 
becomes  more  essentially  religious, 
245.  Increasingly  introspective 
character  of  later  Stoicism,  247. 
Marcus  Aurelius  the  best  example 
of  later  Stoicism,  249-265.  Effects 
of  Stoicism  on  the  corrupftion  of 
Roman  Society,  291,  292.  It 
raised   up  many  good   Emperors, 

292.  It  produced  a  noble  opposi- 
tion  under   the  worst   Emperors, 

293.  It  greatly  extended  Roman 
law,  294.  The  Stoics  considered 
as  the  consolers  of  the  suffering, 
advisers  of  the  young,  and  as 
popular  preachers,  308.  Rapid 
decadence  of  Stoicism,  317,  318. 
Difference  between  the  Stoical  and 
Egyptian  panthfiism,  324,  Stoical 
naturalism  superseded  jy  the 
theory  of  da?mons,  331.  Theory 
that  tJio    writinS's   of  the   Sr.oic*» 
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were  Influenced  by  Christianity 
examined,  332.  Domitian's  per- 
secution of  them,  432 

Strozzi,  Philip,  his  snicide,  ii.  56 

SulFering,  a  courageoas  endurance  of, 
probably  the  first  form  of  virtue 
in  savage  life,  i.  130 

Suicide,  attitude  adopted  by  Pagan 
philosophy  and  Catliolici'^m  to- 
wards, i.  211,  et  seq.  Eminent 
suicides,  215.  Epidemic  of  suicides 
at  Alexandria,  216.  And  of  girls 
at  Miletus,  216,  note.  Grandeur 
of  the  Stoical  ideal  of  suicide,  216. 
Influences  conspiring  towards  sui- 
cide,2  17.  Seneca  on  self-destruc- 
tion, 217,  218,  220.  Laws  respect 
ing  it,  218,  note.  Eminent  in- 
stances of  self-destruction,  219, 
221.  The  conception  of,  as  an 
euthanasia,  221.  Neoplatonist 
doctrine  .concerning,  331.  Effect 
of  the  Christian  condemnation  of 
the  practice  of,  ii.  43-61.  Theo- 
logical doctrine  on,  45.  note.  The 
only  form  of^  permitted  in  the 
early  Church,  47.  Slow  suicides, 
48.  The  Circumcelliones,  49.  The 
Albigenses,  49.  Suicides  of  the 
Jews,  50.  Treatment  of  corpses 
of  suicides,  ,50.  Authorities  for 
the  history  of  suicides,  50,  note. 
Reaction  against  the  mediaeval 
laws  on  the  subject,  51.  Later 
phases  of  its  history,  54.  Self-de- 
struction of  witches,  54.  Epide- 
mics of  insane  suicide,  55.  Cases 
of  legitimate  suicide,  55.  Suicide 
in  England  and  l''rance,  58 

Sanday,  importance  of  the  sanctity 
of  the,  ii.  241.  Laws  respecting 
it,  245 

Superstition,  possibility  of  adding  to 
the  happiness  of  man  by  the  dif- 
fusion (if.  i.  50-63.  Natural  aiuses 
which  impel  savages  to  supersti- 
tion, i.  55.  Signification  of  the 
Greek  word  for,  205 
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Swan,  the.consecrated  to  Apollo.i.  206 
Sweden,  cause  of  the  great  number 

of  illegitimate  births  in,  i.  144 
Swinburne,  Mr.,  on  annihilation,    i, 

182,  note 
Symmachus,  his  Saxon  prisoners,  I, 

287 
Synesius,   legend   of  him  and  Eva- 

grius,  ii.  214.     Refuses  to  give  up 

his  wife,  332 
Syracuse,    gladiatorial   shows   at,    i, 

275 

TACITUS,   his   doubts   about   the 
existence  of  Providence,  i.  171, 

note 
Telemachus,  the  monk,  his  death  in 

the  arena,  ii.  37 
Telesphorus,  martyrdom  of,  i.  446, 

note 
Tertia  .ajmilia,  story  of,  ii.  313 
Tertullian,  his  belief  in  daemons,  i, 

382.    And  challenge  to  the  Pagans, 

383 
Testament,    Old,  supposed  to  have 

been  the  source  of  pagan  writings. 

i.  344 
Thalasius,  his  hospital  for  blind  beg- 
gars, ii.  81 
Theatre,   scepticism  of  the  Romans 

extended  by  the,  i.   170.     Effects 

of  the  gladiatorial  shows  upon  the, 

277 
Theft,  reasons  why  some  savages  do 

not  regard  it  as  criminal,  i.  102. 

Spartan  law  legalising  it,  102 
Theodebert.,  his  polygamy,  ii.  343 
Theodoric,  his  court  at  Ravenna,  ii. 

201,  202,  not-c 
Theodorus,  his  denial  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  gods,  i.  1G2 
Theodorus,  St.,   his  inluimanity  to 

his  mother,  ii.  128 
Theo'losius  the  Emperor,  his  edict 

forbidihng  gladiatorial  shows,  ii. 

36.     Denounced   by  tlie  Ascetics, 
139.     His  law  respecting  Sunday, 

246 
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Theological  ntiiitarianiim,  theoriob 
of,  i.  14-17 

Theology,  sphere  of  inductive  rea- 
soning in,  357 

Theon,  St.,  legend  of,  and  the  wild 
beasts,  ii.  168 

Theurgy  rejected  by  Plotinus,  i.  330. 
All  moral  discipline  resolved  into, 
by  lamblichus,  330 

Thrace,  celibacy  of  societies  of  men 
in,  i.  106 

Thrasea,  mildness  of  his  Stoicism,  i. 
245 

Thrasea  and  Aria,  history  of,  ii.  311 

Thriftiness  created  by  the  industrial 
spirit,  i.  140 

Tiberius  the  Emperor,  his  images 
invested  ■with  a  sacred  character, 
,.  260.  His  superstitions,  367, 
and  note 

Timagenes.  exiled  from  the  palace 
by  Tiberius,  i.  448,  note 

Titus,  the  Emperor,  his  tranquil 
end,  i.  20".  Instance  of  his 
amiability.  287 

Tooth-po-sfder,  Apuleius'  defence  of, 
ii.  148 

Torments,  foture,  the  doctrine  of, 
made  by  the  monks  a  means  of 
extorting  money,  ii.  216.  Monas- 
tic legends  of,  220 

Tragedy,  effects  of  the  gladiatorial 
shows  upon,  among  the  Romans,  i. 
277 

Trajan,  the  Emperor,  his  gladiatorial 
shows,  i.  287.  Letter  of  Pliny  to, 
respecting  the  Cliristians,  437. 
Trajan's  answer,  437.  His  benevo- 
lence to  children,  ii.  77-  Legend 
of  St.  Gregory  and  the  Emperor, 
223 

Transmigration  of  souls,  doctrine  of, 
of  the  ancients,  ii.  166 

Travelling,  increased  facilities  for, 
of  the  lloroans,  i.  234 

Trinitarian  monks,  their  works  of 
mercy,  ii.  73 
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Troubadours,  one  of  their  services  to 
mankind,  ii.  232 

'  Truce  of  God,'  importance  of  the, 
ii.  254 

Truth,  possibility  of  adding  to  the 
happiness  of  men  by  diifusuig 
abroad,  or  sustaining,  pleasing 
falsehoods,  i.  52.  Saying  of  Pytha- 
goras, 53.  Growth  of,  with  civili- 
sation, 137.  Industrial,  political, 
and  philosophical,  137-140.  Rela- 
tion of  monachism  to  the  abstract 
love  of  truth,  ii.  189.  Causes  of 
the  mediaeval  decline  of  the  love 
of  truth,  212 

Tucker,  his  adoption  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  association  of  ideas,  i.  25, 
note 

Turks,  their  kindness  to  animals,  i. 
289 

Types,  moral,  i.  156.  All  charac- 
ters cannot  be  moulded  in  one 
type,  158 


ULPIAN  on  suicide,  i.  218,  note 
Unselfishness  of  the  Stoics,  i. 
177 

Usury,  diversities  of  moral  judg- 
ment respecting,  i.  92 

Utilitarian  school.  See  Morals ; 
Virtue ;  Vice 

Utility,  rival  cJaiius  of,  and  intuition 
to  be  regarded  as  the  supreme 
regulators  of  moral  distinctions,  i. 
1,  2.  Various  names  by  which 
the  theory  of  utility  is  known,  8. 
Views  of  the  moralists  of  the 
school  of,  3,  et  seq. 


V"  '■-\LERIAN,  his  persecutions   of 
the  Christians,  i.  454 
Valerius  Maximus,  his  mode  of  moral 

teaching,  i.  174 
Vandals,  their  conquest  of  Africa,  ii. 

150 
Varro,  his  conception  of  the  Deity, 
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..   163.     On  popular  roligiouB  be- 
liefs, 167 

Vemifl,  effect  of  the  Greek  \rorahip 
of,  on  the  condition  of  women,  ii. 
291,  note 

Vespaaian,  his  dying  jest,  i.  259. 
Effect  of  hip  fragality  on  the 
habits  of  the  Eomans,  292. 
Miracle  attributed  to  him,  347. 
His  treatment  of  philosophers, 
448,  ncte 

Vice,  Mandeville's  theory  of  the 
origin  of,  i.  7.  -A  nd  that  '  private 
vices  were  public  benefits,'  7. 
Views  of  the  Utilitarians  as  to, 
12.  Tke  degrees  of  virtue  and 
vice  do  not  correspond  to  the 
degrees  of  utility,  or  the  reverse, 
40-42.  The  snffering  caused  by 
vice  not  proportioned  to  it*  crimi- 
nality, 67-59.  Plato's  ethical 
theory  of  virtue  and  vice,  179. 
Grote's  summary  of  this  theory, 
179,  n4)te.  Conception  of  the 
ancients  of  sin.  195.  Moral  effi- 
cacy of  the  Christian  sense  of 
sin,  ii.  3,  4 

Virgil,  his  conception  of  the  Deity, 
i.  163.  His  epicurean  sentiment, 
193,  note.  On  suicide,  213.  His 
interest  in  animal  life,  ii.  165 

Virginity,  how  regarded  by  the 
Greeks,  i.  105.  .Silschylus' prayer 
to  Athene,  105.  Bees  and  fire 
emblems  of  virginity,  108,  note. 
Reason  why  thf  ancient  .Tews  at- 
tached a  certain  stigma  t/)  vir- 
ginity, 109.  Views  of  Essencs, 
109 

Virgins,  Vestal,  siinctity  and  gift* 
attributefi  to  the,  i.  100,  107,  and 
note.  Executions  of,  407,  and 
note.  Reasons  for  Imrjing  them 
alivo.  ii.  41.  How  regarded  by 
the  Romans,  297 

Virtue,  Hume's  theory  of  the  crite- 
rion, essential  element,  and  object 
of.  i.   4       Motive    to   virtue   nc- 
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cording  to  the  doctrine  which 
bases  morals  upon  experience,  6. 
Mandeville's  the  lowest  and 
most  repulsive  form  of  this 
theory,  6,  7.  Views  of  the  essence 
and  origin  of  virtue  adopted  by 
the  school  of  Utilitarians,  7-9, 
Views  of  the  Utilitarians  of,  12. 
Association  of  ideas  in  which 
virtue  becomes  the  supreme  object 
of  our  affections.  27.  Impossi- 
bility of  virtue  bringing  pleasure  if 
practised  only  with  thatend,  35. 36. 
The  utility  of  virtue  not  denied 
by  intuitive  moralists,  39.  The 
degrees  of  virtue  and  vice  do  not 
correspond  to  the  degrees  of 
utility,  or  the  reverse,  63.  The 
rewards  and  punishments  of  con 
science,  59,  60.  The  self-compla- 
cency of  virtuous  men,  64,  65,  and 
note.  The  motive  to  virtue,  ac- 
cording to  Shaftesbury  and  Henry 
More,  76.  Analogies  of  beauty 
and  virtue,  77.     Their  difference, 

78.  Diversities  existing  in   our 
judgments  of  virtue  and  beauty, 

79,  80.  Virtues  to  which  we  c;in 
and  cannot  apply  the  term  beauti- 
ful, 82.  The  standard,  though 
not  the  essence,  of  virtue,  deter- 
mined by  the  condition  of  society, 
109.  Summary  of  the  relations 
of  virtue  to  public  and  private 
interest,  117-  Emphasis  with 
which  the  utility  of  virtue  was 
dwelt  upon  by  Aristotle,  124. 
Growth  of  the  gentler  virtues. 
132.  Forms  of  the  virtue  of 
truth,  industrial,  political,  and 
philosophical,  137.  Each  stage 
of  civilisation  is  specially  ap- 
propriate to  8om»  virtue,  147. 
National  virtues,  151.  Virtues, 
naturally  grouped  togetlier  accord- 
ing to  principles  of  affinity  or  con- 
gruity,  153.  Distinctive  beauty 
of  a  moral  tyjio,  154.     Rudimen- 
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tary  virtnos  differing  in  diflferent 
ages,  nations,  and  classes,  164, 
155.  Four  distinct  motives 
leading  men  to  virtue,  178-180. 
Plato's  fund;imentJil  proposition 
that  vice  is  to  virtue  what  disease 
is  to  health,  179.  Stoicism  the 
best  example  of  the  perfect  sever- 
ance of  virtue  and  self-interest, 
181.  Teachings  of  the  Stoics 
that  virtue  should  conceal  itself 
from  the  world,  186.  And  that 
the  obligation  should  be  distin- 
guished from  the  attraction  of 
virtue,  186.  The  eminent  cha- 
racteristics of  pagan  goodness, 
190.  All  virtues  are  the  same, 
according  to  the  Stoics,  192. 
Horace's  description  of  a  just 
man,  197.  Interested  and  di.s- 
interested  motives  of  Christianity 
to  virtue,  ii.  3.  Decline  of  the 
civic  virtues  caused  by  asceticism, 
139.  Influence  of  this  change  on 
moral  philosophy,  146.  The  im- 
portance of  the  civic  virtues  ex- 
aggerated by  historians,  147. 
Intellectual  virtues,  188.  Rela- 
tion of  monachism  to  these  vir- 
tues, 189,  ct  seq. 

Vitalius,  St.,  legend  of,  and  the 
courtesan,  ii.  320 

S^irisection.  ii.  176.  Approved  by 
Bacon,  176,  note 

Volcanoes,  how  regarded  by  the 
early  monks,  ii.  221 

Vultures,  why  made  an  emblem  of 
nature  by  the  Egyptians,  i.  108, 
note 


WAR,  its  moral  grandeur,  i.  9.5. 
The  school  of  the  heroic  vir- 
tues, 173.  Difference  between 
foreign  and  civil  wars,  232.  An- 
tipatliy  nf  the  early  Christians  to 
a  military  life,  ii.  248.  Belief  in 
battle  being  the  special  sphere  of 


Providential  interposition,  249. 
Effects  of  the  miUtaiy  triumphs 
of  the  Mohammedans,  251.  In- 
fluences of  Christianity  upon  war 
cx)nsidered,  254.  Improved  con- 
dition of  captives  taken  in  war, 
256 

Warburton,  on  morals,  i.  15,  note, 
17,  note 

Waterland,  on  the  motives  to  virtue 
and  cause  of  our  love  of  God, 
quoted,  i.  9,  7iote,  15,  note 

Wealth,  origin  of  the  desire  to  pos- 
sess, i.  23.  Associations  leading 
to  the  desire  for,  for  its  own  sake, 
25 

Western  Empire,  general  sketch  of 
the  moral  condition  of  the,  ii.  14 

Widows,  care  of  the  early  Church 
for,  ii.  366 

Will,  freedom  of  the  human,  sus- 
tained and  deepened  by  the  asce- 
tic life,  ii.  123 

Wine,  forbidden  to  women,  i.  93, 
94,  note 

Witchcraft,  belief  in  the  reality  of, 
i.  363.  Suicide  common  among 
witches,  ii.  54 

WoUaston,  his  analysis  of  moral 
judgments,  i,  76 

Women,  law  of  the  Romans  forbid- 
ding women  to  tjiste  wine,  i.  93, 
94,  note.  Standards  of  female 
morality  of  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  103,  104.  Virtues  and 
vices  growing  out  of  the  relations 
of  the  sexes.  143.  Female  virtue, 
143.  Effects  of  climate  on  this 
virtue,  144.  Of  large  towns,  146. 
And  of  early  mamages,  145. 
Renson  for  Plato's  advocacy  of 
community  of  wives,  200.  Plu- 
tarch's high  sense  of  female  excel- 
lence, 244  Female  gladiators  at 
Rome,  281,  and  note.  Relations  of 
fenmle  devotees  with  the  anchor- 
ites, ii.  120,  128,  150.  Their  condi- 
tion in   savage  life,  276.     Cesssv 
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UOQ  of  the  sale  of  wives,  276. 
Rise  of  the  dowry,  277.  Estab- 
lishment of  monogamy,  278. 
Doctrine  of  the  Fathers  as  to 
concupiscence,  281.  Nature  of 
the  problem  of  the  relations  of  the 
Beiee,  282.  Prostitution.  282- 
284.  Recognition  in  Greece  of 
two  distinct  orders  of  woman- 
hood— the  wife  and  the  hetsera, 
287.  Condition  of  Roman  women, 
297,  e(  seq.  Legal  emancipation 
of  women  in  Rome,  304.  Un- 
bounded liberty  of  divorce,  306. 
Amount  of  female  virtue  in  Im- 
perial Rome.  308-312.  Legisla- 
tive measures  to  repress  sensu- 
ality, -312.  To  enforce  the  reci- 
procity of  obligation  in  marriage, 
312.  And  to  censure  prostitu- 
tion, 315.  Influence  of  Chris- 
tianity on  the  position  of  women, 
316,  et  seq.  ilarriages,  320. 
Second  marriages,  324.  Low- 
opinion  of  women,  produced  by 
asceticism,  338.  The  canon  law 
unfavourable  to  their  proprietary 
rights,  338,  339.  Barbarian 
heroines  and  laws,  341-344. 
Doctrine  of  equality  of  obligation 
in  marriage,  346.  The  duty  of 
man  towards  woman,  347.  Con- 
demnation of  transitory  connec- 
tions, 350.  Roman  concubines, 
851.  The  sinfulness  of  divorce 
taaintained  by  the  Church,  350- 
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353.  Abolition  of  eompulaory 
marriages,  353.  Condemnation 
of  mixed  marriages,  353,  354. 
Education  of  women,  356.  Rela- 
tion of  Christianity  to  the  female 
virtues,  358.  Comparison  of  male 
and  female  characteristics,  358. 
The  Pagan  and  Christian  ideal 
of  woman  contrasted,  361-363. 
Conspicuous  part  of  woman  in 
the  early  Church,  363-365.  Care 
of  widows,  367-  Worship  of  the 
Virgin,  368,  3(59.  Effect  of  the 
suppression  of  the  conventual 
system  on  women.  369.  Revolu- 
tiou  going  on  in  the  employment* 
of  women,  373 


XENOCRATES,    his    tenderness, 
ii.  163 
Xenophanes,  his  scepticism,  i.  162 
Xenophon,   his   picture    of    Greek 
married  Ufe,  ii.  288 


ZADOK,  the  founder  of  the  Saddu- 
cees,  i.  183,  note 
Zeno,  vast  place  occupied  by  his 
system  in  the  moral  history  (i 
man,  i.  171.  His  suiciile,  212. 
His  inculcation  of  the  practice  ol 
self-examination,  248 
Zeus,  universal  pr^.  v  idence  attri- 
buted by  the  Greeks  to,  i.  161 


THE  END. 
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